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fc I PREFACE vr 


rriHE present volume deals with the history of ancit ( . 

I the earliest times to about the middle of the first >v i ^ 

^ and it attempts to represent the stage of progi'css whi .,; 

^ has now reached in its task of recovering from the pas. . , 

- • lines of a history which, only a few years ago, was coi 
^ supposed to be irretrievably lost. Well within the memoi^ 
contributors to this volume it was the fashion to say that th 
was no history of India before the Muhammadan conquests in 
eleventh century A.D., and the general opinion seemed to be sum. . 
up in the dictum of the cynic wdio roundly asserted that all sup- 

i posed dates for earlier events were like skittles set up simply to 

I be bowled down again. But this gibe, not quite justifiable even 
L when it was uttered, could not be repeated at tlie present day. 

I It has lost its point: it is no longer even approximately true, 

jk t Regarded as a record of the diameter and achievements of ^ 
■r great leaders of men, this history indeed is, and must always remain, 

K sadly deficient. Of all the conquerors and administrators who 

4/ appear in this volume there are two only — Alexander the Great 
and, in a less degree, A^oka — whose personality is at all intira^ ■ 
known to us; in the case of others the bare memory of sou 
their deeds has been preserved; the rest have become mere n ; 
to which research has given a time and a place. But the fragi 
of fact which have been i‘escued from the past arc now sufficienvg 
numerous and w’cll established to enable us to construct a chrono- 
logical and geographical fi'amew^ork for the political history of 
manv of the kingdoms and empires of ancient India ; and into this 
framework may be fitted the history of social institutions^ wliich 
is reflected wi’th unusual clearness in the ancient literatures. 

Tiie manner in which modern scholarship has succeeded 
^ * throwing light on the dark ages of India, and in revealing order 
Avhere all seemcvd to be chaos, is briefly indicated in the lal 
section of Chapter ii which deals with the sources of history, 
siory of rediscovery is a long record of struggles with prob 
which were once thought to be insoluble, and of the nit 
’ triumphs of patience and ingenuity. It begins in 1703, who 
William Jones su’^plied 'the «hcet-anchor of Indian chronr 
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sation of the Sandrocottus of Alexander’s histori i 
Iragupta of Sanskrit literature; and its great ep 
the decipherment of the long-forgotten alpha! 
ndian inscriptions by James Prinsep in 1834. Tlie 
sive summary of historical gains appeared in 1858, 
1 Lassen published the first volume of his Indisclie 
n,de\ and in recent years other summaries have been 
Vincent Smith {Early History of India, 1st edn. 
-dn. 1908, 3rd edn. 1914), by Dr L. D. Barnett {Indian 
is, 1913), and, on a smaller scale, by the editor of this 
{^Ancient India, 1914). 

le Cambridge History of India marks a new departure. The 
jrature of the subject has become so vast, and is still gro\ving 
I such rapidity, that the best hope of securing a real advance 
he study now lies in a division of labour among scholars Mho 
nave explored at first hand the main sources of information. This 
volume therefore follows the plan adopted in the modern and 
medieval histories published by the Cambridge University Press. 
It is the outcome of the combination of a number of investigators 
with an editor whose function it has been to coordinate, so far as 
seemed possible or advisable, results obtained independently. That 
this plan is not M'ithout its disadvantages is obvious. All coopem- 
tive enterprises of the kind involve nece.ssarily some reiteration 
and also some discrepancy; and the questions which an editoa 
’nn-t decide are how far repeated discussions of the same topic 
ribute to a fuller knowledge or are merely redundant, and hoM 
ifferent opinions admit of reconciliation or should be allowed 
nain as representing the actual state of a study which abound j 
-iUi difficulties and obscurities. In all important cases of the 
occurrence of such supplementary or contradictory views in thft 
volume cross-references are given to the passages in M’hich the^ 
are expi*essed. 

The general scheme of the work may be explaine;d in a icM 
words. The first two chapters are introductory, 'm Chapter x 
Sir Halford Mackinder describes the Imiia of the pre.sent day when 
railways and telegraph lines have taken the place of the ancient 
itc's, and gives an account of those geographictj features wliich 
’e determined the course of histoiy in past times. The chapter 
unded on Eight Leetur>x on Itulia prepared for the Visual 
uctiot) Committee of the Colonial Office and published in 1910. 
tilar acknowledgment of indebtedness is due to the Govern-' 
,pf India for the use which the editor has natle of its official 
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lations, especially the Cenms Reports of 1901 and 1911 am 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, in Chapter ii on peoples and 
languages, and the sources of history. In Chapter iii Dr P. Giles 
reviews the evidence which Comparative Philology, aided by the 
ancient inscriptions of Western Asia, supplies for a knowledge of 
the early culture of the Aryans or ‘Wiros,' their original habitat, 
and the date of the migrations which eventually led some of their 
tribes into India, The next five chaptera are devoted to accounts 



political, social, and economic conditions as represented in the 
earliest scriptures of the Brahmans, Jains, and Buddhists—Chapters 


TV and V by Prof. A. B. Keith on the Vedas and Brabmanas, 
Chapters vi and vii by Dr J. Charpentier and Dr T. W. Rhys Davids 
respectively on the earliest history of the Jains and Buddhists, and 
Chapter vrii by Mrs Rhys Davids on economic conditions in early 
Buddhist literature. The five chapters M’hich follow extend this 
investigation to the Brahman sources for the liistory of the post- 
Vedic period—Chapters ix-xil by Prof. E. WsSltoburn Hopkins 
on the Sutras, epics, and law-books, and Chapter xiii by the editor 
on the Puranas. Up to this point the evidence has been gleaned 
almost entirely fi’om Indian sources and confined almost entirely 
CO India. In the next four chapters India is viewed in relation to 
other countries — Chapter xiv by Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson on 
the ancient Persian dominions in India, Chapters xv and xvi by 
■ Mr E. R Bevan on the invasion of Alexander the Great and the 
. 7 tirly Greek and Latin accounts of India, and Chapter xvii by 
’>r G. Macdonald on the Hellenic kingdoms of Syria, Bactria, and 
^Parthia. In Chapters xviii-xx the first great historical empire, 
Irhat of the Mauryas, is described by Dr F. W. Thomas; and in 
Chapters xxi-xxiii the editor deals Tvith the powers Avhich arose 
on the ruins of the Manrya empire—the Indian native states, the 
ireek successors of Alexander the Gresit, and the Scythian and 
f^rthian invaders. In Chapter xxiv Dr L. D. Barnett siuns up 
hat is known of the early liistory of Southern India; and in 
Jhapter xxv he gives an analysis of the history of Ceylon which 
possesses a continuity in striking contrast to the fragmentary 
Records of the kingdoms of the sub-continent. In the final Chapter 
XXVI Sir John Marshall describes the ancient inonuments, and 
traces the various phases of Indian art from its beginnings to the 
ii’st centuiy A.i>. 

The editor desires to thank all the contributors for the courti'sy 
"ith which they have received and carried out his suggestions. 
Je is doubly indebted to Sir John Mai-shall, Dr L. 1). Barnett, 
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eorge Macdonald, Dr F. W. Thomas, and Mr E. R. Sevan 
iich valuable advice and for their kind helj) in reading the prooh 
of chaptera other than their own. He gratefidly acknowledges also 
the assistance which he has received from Colonel Haig and from 
Sir Theodore Morison, the editors in charge of the Muhammadan 
and British sections of the Cambridge History of India (vols. 
ni-rv and v-vi respectively). 

The preparation of vol. ii, which will deal Avith the period from 
the downfall of the (^aka and Pahlava empire in the middle of the 
first century a.d. to the Muhammadan conquests, is attended with 
unusual difficulties, caused partly by the vast extent and partly by 
the fragmentary chaiacter of the historical records; but it is at 
least to be hoped that its appearance may not be delayed by 
disastei’s such as that which has impeded the publication of vol. i. 

The printing of this volume began in 1913, and more than half 
the chapters were in type in 1914, when war made further progress 
impossible until the end of 1918. Since then the Avork has been 
completed, all the earlier chapters have been revised, and no effort 
has been spared to make the book representative of the state of 
early Indian historical studies at the end of 1920. 

The system of chronology, wliicli has been adopted for the 
periods of <^aka and Kushana rule, needs some explanation. The 
chronological difficulties connected with theVikrama era of 58B.C. 
and the (j’aka era of 78 A.u. are well knovAii; and it is universally 
admitted that the names which these eras bear were given to them 
at a later date, and afford no due to their origin. The vieA. 
maintained in tliis work is that the eras m question mark tin 
establishment of the (j-'aka and Kushana suzerainties. The idea o. 
suzerainty, that is to say, supremo lordship over all the kings of a 
large region--'the whole earth,’ as the poets call it — is deeply 
rooted in Indian conceptions of govermnent ; and the foundation 
of an era is recognised as one of the attributes of this exalteoi 
po.sitiou. Now there is abundant evidence that the t^laka empire 
attained its height in the leign of .\zes I and the Kushana empire 
in the reign of Kani.shka. It is natural to supi»osc therefore tha. 
such impei’ial eras must h.ave been established in these reigns, and 
that their .stfirting point in both cases was the accession of the 
suzerain. 


Hie story of the foundation and extension of later eras in Indian 
hi.story—^the Gui)ta era and the era of Harsha, for cxaraple-r-cai 
be clearly traced. All such undoubted illustrations of the prore 
are seen to imply the existence of certain political conditions—th. 
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ions of suzerain to feudatories, in fact. It is not necessari 
^indeed usually, the founder of a dynasty who is also the founder 
of an era; but it is that member of the royal house who succeeded 
in asserting ‘universal’ sway and in reducing his neighbours to 
the status of feudatories. The use of the era can be sho\\Ti, in 
well-ascertained cases, to have spread from the suzerain to the 
feudatories. Is there any reason to suppose that extension in the 
contrary dii-ection—from feudatory to suzerain—has ever taken 
place or could possibly take place ? 

It has been suggeste d that the Vikrama era originated with the 
Alalavas, whose name it sometimes bears in inscriptions . They 
were ^ j^ople, apparently of no gi-eat political importance, who 
can be traced in the Punjab and Rajputana centuries before they 
settled in Mfilwa, the tract of Central India which now bears their 
name; and they were almost certainly, like the other peoples 
of these regions, included in the ^aka empire at one period of 
their history. Is it conceivable that they could have initiated the 
Vikrama era, and that a great suzerain like Gondopharues, who 
almost beyond doubt dates his Takht-i-Bahi inscription in this 
• ra, stood indebted to them for its use? The Viki-ama era had 
vrtidoubtcdly become the traditional reckoning ot the Mulavas in 
ihe fifth century A.n. ;~b ut tl ie~mbir~dl5vious~expIanation of the 
acTT s tha t th eyT iadTnherited it from their former overlords! 

In the same way, tlie later name of the era of 70 a.u, may be 
due to its use few centuries by the (^aka satraps of Western In dia ; 
but they can ^carcej[y_liave_fo^^ Their very tiSe 

<a trap* shows that they were originally feudatonesand 
Wir e mo s t probabW^ udatbries of~ttoTT£\ TShttna5r '~ If^, they w otild 
fiejlie era,_of their suzer ains as a ma tter of course. 

Thus all a priori considerations favour the views which are 
dopted in this work in regard to the origin of these eras; and, tis 


pointed out on pages 581-2, the Taxila inscrip tion of the year 
1 8G, which first suggeste d to Sir Jo hn M arshall the possibility^f 
u i ‘ ora of .\ze3.’ may also furnish fiositive evidence of their cor- . 
’•vctness. It has been necessary to deal with these chronological 
pl'obleius somewhat at length because of their importance. If the 
’heories here maintained are accepted, there will be an end to the 
vorst of the perplexities which have for so long obscured the his- 
ory of N.W. India during the centuries immediately before and 
• fter the Christian era, and the dates in all the known inscriptions 
^4he period will be determined, with the single exception of that 
tiich occurs in the Taxila copper-plate of Maues, and which, as is 
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^gested, may be in some era which the ^akas (brought with tl 


rfrom eastern Iran into India. 

The munificence of Sir Dorabji Tata has enabled the Syndics of 
the University Press to illustrate this volume more lavishly than 
would have been possible without such generous help. Mr G. F. 
Hill and Mr J. Allan of the British Museum have most kindly pro¬ 
vided casts of the coins figured in Plates i-viii; and Sir John 
Marshall has enhanced the value of his chapter on the monuments 
by supplying photogi-aphs, which were in many cases specially taken 
for the illustrations in Plates rx-xxxiv. 

The index has been made by Mr E. J. Thomas of Emmanuel 
College and the University Library. Modern place-names are, with 
very few exceptions, given as they appear in the index-volume of 
the Impericd Gazetteer of India. For the spelling of ancient names 
the system adopted by Prof. Macdonell in his HUtory of Sanshrit 
Literature has been followed. This system has the double advant¬ 
age of being strictly accurate and, at the same time, of offering as 
few difficulties as possible for readers who are not orientalists. Tl' 
vowels should be pronounced as in Italian, with the exception of a 
which has the indefinite sound so common in English, e.g. in \ 
word organ. The vowels e and o are always long in Sanskrit, and 
are therefore only marked as such in the non-Sanskritic names of 
Southern Inrlia, in which it is necessai’y to distinguish them from 
the corresponding short vowels. 


E. J. R. 


St John’s College, Cambeidge. 
18 August 1921. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE SUB-CONTINENT OF INDIA 

The great continent of Asia falls naturally into four parts or 
-continents. Tlie east drains to the Pacific, and is mainly 
ddhist. The north and west centre lie open in an arctic direc- 
^ and during the past century were united under Russian I’xde. 
■Hsouth-Avest, or Lower Asia, is the land of passage from Asia 
B Africa, and from the Indian ocean to the Atlantic. It is 
^homeland of Islam. In the middle south is the Indian sub- 
'inent. 

file inhabitants of the United States describe their vast land 
i sub-continent. As regards everything but mere area the 
rcssiou is more appropriate to India. A single mce and a 
le I’eligion are overwhelmingly dominant in the United States, 
in India a long history lives to-day in the most striking 
•asts, presenting all maiiiner oi 'problems which it will take 
erations to solve.*’.-)- Ut 

In the past there have been great empire; in India, but it is a 
thing that the entire region from the Hindu Ivusn to C'eyiOii, 
^ from Seistiln to the Irrawaddy should be united in a single, 
political system. The one clear unity which India has possessed 
iliroughout history has been geographic<d. In no other part of 
the world, unless perhaps in South America, are the physical 
features on a grander scale. Yet no where else are they more 
simply combined into a single natunil region. 

The object of this cha])ter is to give a geographical description 
nl Indi.a, txs the foundation upon which to build the historical 
piapters which follow. We will make an imaginary joux'noy through 
^hc country, noting the salient features of each part, and will then 
;ousider it as a whole, in order to sot the facts in perspective. 



Tile niv)st convenient point at which to begin is Colombo, the 
strategic-d c< ntvc of British sea-power in the Indiaxx txccan. Four 
streamri ot; s-uific, India-bound, converge upon Colombo from Aden 
and the Mediterrauean, from the Cape, fro-m Australia, and from 
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Singapore and the Far East. From Cape Comorin, in theT 
diate neighbourhood of Colombo, the Indian coasts diverge 
Bombay and Kai-achi on the one hand, and to Madi*as, Calcu 
and Rangoon on the othei*. 

Colombo is not, however, in a technical sense Indian. It is the 
chief city of the luxuriant and beautiful island of Ceylon, which is 
about as large as Ireland. Neither to-day nor in the past has 
Ceylon been a mere appendage of India. The Buddhist religion 
of half its population, and the Dutch basis of its legal code arc 
the embodiment of chapters in its history; it is for good historica 
reasons that the Governor of Ceylon "writes his despatches horn 
the Secrctaiy for the Colonies and not to the Secretary for Ind 

Tlie passage by steamer across the Gulf of Manaar 
Colombo to Tuticorin on the mainland occupies a night 
on the voyage the mountains of Ceylon lie a hundi’ed mil 
east, and Cape Comorin a hundred miles to the west 
narrows northward to Palk Strait, Avhich is almost clos|j 
chain of islands and shoals, so tliat the course of ships froi 
hi to the Bay of Bengal is outside Ceylon. 

Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India, li 
degrees north of the equator, a distance nearly equivalen: 
length of Great Britain. From Comorin the Malabar ani 
inandel coasts extend for a thousand miles, the one north-w 
and the other northward anf then nor ^ Hlbe 

the Arabian sea beab- on the Malabar coast, that of the 
Benural fin the Csioinandel coast. Both the Arabian sea 
Bay of Bengal open broadly southward to the Indian oo 
the Indian peninsula narrows between them to a point. 

The iiiterior of the Indian peninsula is for the most par 
plateau, known as the Deccan, whose western edge is a stecj 
overlooking the Malabar coast. From the top of this brink, 
thcM estern CShats, the surface of the plateau falls gentlj’ eas' 
to a lower brink, which bears the name of Eastern Ghats. Be 
thi; Eastern Ghats and the C!oromaiidel coast there is a bi 
lowland, the C^arnatic. Thus India presents a lofty front 
ship approaching from the west, but a featurclcsi plain aloni 
Bay of Bengal, where the trees , ,f the coastline ajipear to rif 
of a water horizon wdicn seen from a short disuuice seaward. 

As the steamer approadio.-i Tuticorin the land becomes v 
some miles to the west as a low dark line along the hoi 
Oradualiy the detail of the ct.ast separate? into a rich veget 
of trees and a white city, "/hose most iiromiuent object is a 
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India is a land of cotton. Its people have grown cotton, 
.j woven cotton, and worn cotton finm time immemorial. The name 
calico is derived from Calicut, a to\ni on the Malabar coast which 
was a centre of trade when Europeans first came over the ocean. 

On leaving Tuticoi'in we travel northward over the Carnatic 
plain. It is a barren looking country and dry, though at certain 
seasons there arc plentiful rains, and crops enough are produced 
to maintain a dense population. Far down on the western horizon 
are the mountains of the Malabar coast, for in this extremity of 


India the Western and Eastern Ghats have come together aud 


there is no plateau between them. The mountains rise from the 
Western sea and from the eastern plain into a ridge along the west 
coast, with summits about as high as the summits of Ceylon, that 
i -! to say some eight thousand feet. The westward slopes of these 
. .ountains, usually known as the Cardamon hills, belong to the 
little native states of Travancore and Cochin. 


A group of hills, isolated on the plain, marks the position of 
I ^ladura, a huntlred miles from Tuticorin. Madura is one of three 

! southern cities with superb Hindu temples. The other two are 

J richinopoly and Tanjore, standing not far from one another, a 
.'•econd hundred miles on the road from Tuticorin to Madras. ^ 
^ A bundled and fifty miles west ot ^('ricliinopoly is Ootacamund, 

’ high on the Nilgiri hill.s. 'Ooty,’ as it is familiarly called, stands 
H sonic seven thousand feet above the sea in the midst of a country 
' of rolling downs, rising at highest to nearly nine thousand feet. 
1'his lofty district forms the southern point of the Deccan plateau, 
■whei'c the Eastern and Western Ghats draw together. 

South of the Nilgiris is one of the most important features in 
the geography of Southern India. The western mountains are 
^ here breached liy the broad Gap of Coimbatore or Pfilghat, giving 
^ Itwland access from the ('arnatic plain to the Malabar coast. The 
1 nrdamon hills face the Nilgiris acro.ss this passage, which is about 
tvreuty miles broad from north to south, and only a thousand feet 
above the sea. 


The significance of the Gap of Coimbatore bccomcK evideni 
mu we consider the distribution of population in Southern India. 
? two hiiiidrod miles south of Madras, as far as Tnehi avi-oly and 
pj"ie, the (Jariiatic plain is densely pcopliHl. There are more 
an loo inhubifants to the square mile. A second district of 
dtmsity of population e/dends from Coimbatore through the 
o- ^^ialabar coast bo* ween the ancient ports of ('< ibisi aud 
s <'o Ihere are many natnnil harbours along she Malabar 
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^^ast all the way from Bombay southward, but the precipitous I 
forested Western Ghats impede communication udth the interi 
Only fr-om Calicut and Cochin is there an easy road to the Carpatic 
markets, and this is the more important because the Coromandel 
coast is beaten Avith a great surf and has no natural harbours. 

To-day there is a raifrvay fr’om Madras through the Gaj>fl 
Coimbatore to Cochin and Calicut, and fr’om this railway a luJ 
and pinion line has been constructed up into the hiilgiri heij^ 
to give access to the hill station of Ootacainund. There 
magnificent landscapes at the edge of the Nilgiris aaIicio 
mountains descend abruptly to the plains. On the slopes ai e g 
forests in Avhich largo game abound, such as sambar and tiger, 
the heights the vegetation is naturally difierent from the lowh 
The cultivation of the Nilgiris is chiefly of tea and cinchona. ^ 

. Northward of the Nilgiris, ou the plateau between the Gh 
is the laj'ge native state of Mysore. The Cauvery river risesl! 
the Western Ghats, almost Avithin sight of the Avestern sea, anc| 
floAvs eastAvard across Mysore. As it descends the Eastern Ghatsi 
it makes great falls. Then it traverses the Carnatic loAvland past; 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore to the Bay of Bengal. The falls have' 
been harnessed and made to supply poAver, which is carried 
trically for nearly a hundred miles to the Kolar goldfield. 

Around the sources of the Cauvery, high in the W estern Gh.ij 
is the little territory of Coorg, no larger than the county of EsS| 
in England. The best of the Indian cofiee plantations are ' 
Coorg, AA'hich is directly under the British Raj, although admir 
tered apart from Madi'as. Mysore is separated from both coa 
by the British Province or Presidency of Madras, Avhich extej 
ih rough the Gap of Coimbatore. 

All the southern extremity of India, except the greater hei? 
is Avann at all times of the year, though the heat is never so 
as in the hot season of northern India. There is no cool seasol 
the south comparable Avith that of the north. In most parti 
India there are five cool months, October, NoA’ember, DeceinJ 
January, and February. March, April, and May are the hot sea| 
The remaining four mouths constitute the rainy season, Avheiij, 
temperature is moderated by the presence of cloud. In tin. soj 
almost girt by the sea, some rain falls at all seasons, but 
the M la.bar coast the west Aviuds of the summer bring great ij 
Tlieso AviTiils strike tVio W estern Ghats and the Nilgiri hilh.r 
<lr‘ och thcr. Avith moisture, so that they are vhickly forosted.j 
tSiis season great tvaterfleap doAvn the AvestAArard ravine 
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t^^-rents which rush in short valleys to the ocean. One of the 
est falls in the world is at Gcrsoppa in the north-w'est corner 


Sl 


of Mysore. 

The city of Madi'as lies low on the coast four hundred miles 
north of Tuticoi'in, but the chief military station of southern India 
is Bangalore on the plateau within Mysore. A hundred years ago, 
when Sultan Tipii of Mysore had been defeated by the British, 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards the great Duke of Wellington, was 
appointed to command ‘ the troops above the Ghats.’ Tlie expres¬ 
sion is a picture of the contrast between the lowland Presidency 
and the upland Feudal State. 

Madras city, like the other seaports of modern India, has grown 
from the smallest beginnings wdthin the European period. It has 
now a population of more than half a million. Until mthin recent 
years, however, Madi’as had no harbour. Communication was 
maintained with ships in the open roadstead by means of surf 
boats. Two piers have now' been built out into the sea at right 
angles to the shore. At their extremities they bend inward tow ards 
one another so as to include a quadrangular space. None the less 
there arc times when the mighty w'aves sweeprtin through the open 
mouth, I'endering the harbour unsafe, so that the shipping must 
stand out to sea. Almost every summer half a dozen cyclones 
strike the cast coast of India from the Bay of Bengal. AVlien the 
Madras harbour was half completed the works were overwhelmed 
by a storm, and the undertaking had to be recommenced. If 
w'e consider the surf of the Coromandel coast, and the barrier 
presented by the Western Ghats behind the Malabar coast, we 
have some measure of the comparative isolation of southern I]\dia. 

From the far south w'e cross the Bay of Bengal to the far east 
of India. Burma is the newest province of the Indian Empire, if 
Ave except sub-divisions of older units. In nice, language, religion, 
and social customs it is nearer to China than it is to India. In 
these respects it may be considered rather the first land of the 
Far East than the last of India, the Middle East. Geographically, 
however, Burma is in relation with the Indian world across the 
Bay of Bengal, for it has a great navigable river which drains into 
the Indian oceai\, and not into the Pacific as do the rivers of the 
neighbouring countries, Siam and Annam. Commi-rcially it is 
coming every day into closer relation ivith the remainder of the 
Indian Empire, for it is a fruitful land of i)opulation, w'hich 

nia) perhaps be developed in the future by the surplus labour of 
the Indian plains. 
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The approach fi’om tlie sea is unimpressive, ior the shor 
rmecl by the delta of the Irrawaddy river. The easternmost o; 
the channels by which that great stream enters the sea is the 
Rangoon river. The city of Rangoon stands some thirty miles up 
this channel. The golden spire of its great pagoda rises fi’om 
among the trees on the first low hill at the edge of the deltaic 


plain. 

Fifty years ago Rangoon was a village. To-day it has a quarter 
of a million people. Like the other coast towns of India and 
Ceylon, it owes its gi’eatness to the Europeans who have come 
over the ocean. In all the earlier ages India looked inward, not 
outward. 

Rangoon is placed where the river makes a bend eastward. 
The city lies along the north bank for some miles, to the point 
where the Pegu tributary enters. Black smoke hangs over the 
Pegu river, for there are many rice mills with tall chimneys along 
its banks. Rangoon harbour is always busy with shipping. Along 
its quays are great timber yards and oil mills, for the products ot 
Burma are first and foremost rice, and then timber, especially 
gi-eat logs of teak, harder than oak, and then petroleum. The 
work of the poii) and mills is largely in the hands of Indians and 
Chinese. The Burmese are chiefly occupied with work in the fields. 

The gcogi‘aphy of Burma is of a simple design. It consists of 
four parallel ranges of mountain striking southward, and three 
long intervening valleya The castemmost range separates Burma 
and the drainage to the Indian ocean from Siam and the di'ainage 
to the Pacific ocean. Tliis gi'eat divide is continued through the 
Malay j)eninsula almost to Singapore, only one degree north of 
the equator. The westernmost range divides Burma from India 
proper, and then follows the west coast of Bunna to Cape Negrais. 
This range is continued over the bed of the ocean, and I'eappears 
in the long chain of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. In its 
entirety it has a graceful waving lie upon the map, curving first to 
the west, then to the east, and then again to the west. The two 
intervening ranges separate the Salween, Sittang, and Irrawaddy 


valleys. 

The valley of the Salween is les deeply treuched between its 
bounding ranges than are the other two, and therefore has a 
steeply descending course broken by rapids, and is of small value 
for navigation. At its niouth is the port of Moulmein. The valley 
of {A\e Sittang, which U a reladvely shoil river, prolongs the upper 
valley the Irrawaddy, for thr^ latter stream makes a wesl.WJird 





Mandalay : Bhamo 

Mandalay, and passes by a transverse gap through on 
lie parallel ridges. Beyond this gap it bends southward again, 
accepting the direction of its tributary, the Chindwdn. The railway 
from Rangoon to Mandalay runs through the Sittang valley and 
does not follow’ the Irrawaddy. 

The delta of the Irrawaddy bears the name of Pegu or Low'er 
Burma. The region round Mandalay is Upper Burma. The coast- 
land beyond the westernmost of the mountain ranges is known as 
Arakan. The coastland south of the mouth of the Salween, beset 
with an archipelago of beautiful islands, ig known as Tenasserim. 

The train from Rangoon to Mandalay crosses the broad levels 
of the delta, passing through endless rice or ‘ paddy ’ fields. Only 
the cars of the grain are lopped off; the straw is burnt as it stands. 
'I'he Burmans are mostly yeomen, each owning his cattle and doing 
his o^vu work in the fields. Beyond the delta the raihvay follows 
the Sittang river, with hill ranges low' on the eastern and westem 
horizons. At Mandalay it comes through to the Irrawaddy again. 

There is a hill in the northern suburbs of Mandalay, several 
hundred feet high, from which you may look over the city. Even 
when seen from this height the houses are so buried in foliage that 
the place apijeara like a w’ood of green trees. It has a population 
of about two hundred thousand, so that it is now smaller than 
upstart Rangoon. Mandalay is the last of three capitals a few' 
miles apart, which at difierent tinies iu the past century were the 
seat of the Burmese kings. Amarapura, a few miles to the south, 
w'as the capital until 1822. Ava, a few miles to the west, was the 
capital from 1822 to 1837. 

Tlie navigation of the Irrawaddy extends for nine hundred miles 
fi'om the sea to Bhamo, ncai' the border of the Chinese Empii-e. 
As the steamer goes northward from Mandalay the banks are at 
first flat, with here and there a group of white pagodas. Great 
rafts of bamboo and teak logs float down the river. At Katha the 
flat country is left, for the river there comes from the east through 
grand defiles, with w'ooded fronts descending to the water’s edge. 
Bhamo lies low along the river bank beyond the narrows. It is 
only twenty miles fi'om the Chinese frontier. Many of its houses 
are raised high upon piles, because of the river floods. Until 
lecently the Kachin hilimen often raided the cara%'ans passing 
from Bhamo into China. 

. realise the antiquity and the splendour of early Burmese 
eniiaation we must descend the Irrawaddy below' Mandalay to 
agau. There for some ten miles beside the river, and for three 
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back from its bank, are the ruins of a great capital, whic 
Jcmrished about the time of the Norman Gonqiieat of England. 
From the centre of the ruined city there are pagodas and temples 
in every direction. 

Pagan is situated in what is known as the dry belt of Burma, 
the typical vegetation of which is a tall gi’owth of cactus. In 
Burma the winds of summer and autumn blow from the south¬ 
west, as they do in southern India. They bring moisture fi’om the 
sea, which falls in heavy rain on the west side of the mountains 
and over the delta^ At Rangoon there is an annual rainfall of 
more than one hundred inches, or more than three times the rain- 


icOi^ 


fall of London. At Pagan, however, lying deep in the Irrawaddy 
valley under the lee of the continuous Arakan range, the rainfall 
is small, as little as twenty inches in the year, and the climate is 
hot and evaporation rapid. 

Elsewhere in Burma are either rich crops, or the most luxuriant 
forests of tall leafy trees, full of game and haunted by poisonous 
snakes. Wild peacocks come from the woods to feed on the rice 
when it is ripe, and tigers are not unknown in the villages. Only 
a few years ago a tiger was shot on one of the ledges of the great 
pagoda in Rangoon. Notwithstanding the age of its civilisation 
Burma is still subject to a masterful nature. Moreover civilisation 
is confined to the immediate valleys and delta of the Irrawaddy 
and Salween. On the forested hills arc wild tribes, akin to the 
Burmese in speech and physique—the Shans in the east, the 
Kacliins in the north, and the Cliins in the west Bunna contains 
but twelve million people—Burmese, Chinese, Hindus, and the hill 


tribes. 

From Burma the ijassage to Bengal is by steamer, for the 
Burmese and Indian railway systems have not yet been connected. 
The heart of Bengal is one of the largest deltas in the world, a 
gi-eat plain of moist silt brought down by the rivers Ganges and 
Brahmaputra from the Himalaya mountains. But hill country is 
included along the borders cjf the province. 

To the north the map shows the high tableland of Tibet, edged 
Ijy the Himalaya range, wliose southern slopes descend steeply, 
but with many foothills, to the level low-lying plains of the gn ut 
rivers. Eastward of Bciigal there is a mountainous belt, rising to 
heights of more than six thousand feet and densely forested, whieli 
separates the Irrawaddy valley of Bunna from the plains of India, 
'rheso mountains throw out a spur westward, winch rises a little 
near its end into the Garo hills. The deeply trenched, relatively 
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'ow valley of the Brahmaputra, known as Assam, lies between 
the Giiro hills and the Himalayas. The southward drainage from 
the Ofiro hills forms a deltaic plain, extending nearly to the port 
of Chittagong. This plain, traversed by the Meghna river which 
gathers water from the Gtiro and Klifisi range, is continuous with 
the delta of Bengal proper, y/ 

To the west of Bengal is another hill spur, bearing the name 
of Rajmahal, which is the north-eastern point of the plateau of 
central and southern India. A broad lowland gateway is left 
between the Giiro and Rajmahfil hills, and through this opening 
the Brahmaputi'a and Ganges rivers tum southward and converge 
gradually until they join with the Meghna to form a vast estuary. 
The country west of this estuary is the Bengal delta, traversed 
by many minor channels, which branch from the right bank of 
the Ganges before the confluence with the Meghna. East of 
the estuary is that other deltaic land whose silt is derived from 
the south front of the Garo hills. It is said that the highest rain¬ 
fall in the world occurs in those hills, when the monsoon sweeps 
northward from the Bay of Bengal, and blows against their lace. 
Tlie rainfall on a single day in the rainy season is sometimes as 
gi'eat as the whole annual rainfall of London. Little wonder that 
there is abundance of ^ilt for the formation of the fertile plains 
below ! 

The ap]i)roach to the coast of Bengal, as may be concluded from 
this geographical description, presents little of interest At the 
entrance to the llooghly river, the westernmost of the deltaic 
channels, are broad grey mud banks, Avith here and there a palm 
tree. From time to time, as the ship passes some more solid 


ground, there are villages of thatched huts, smTounded by tall 
green banana plantations. 

Calcutta, the chief port and largest town of modern India, is 
placed no less than eighty miles up the Hooghly on its eastern 
bank. The large industrial town of Howi'ah stands opposite on 
the western bank. Not a hill is in sight round all the horizon 
Only the great dome of the post ottice rises white in the sunshine. 
Calcutta is connected with the jute mills and engineering works of 
Howrah by a single bridge. Below this bridge is the port, always 
thronged with shiijping. 

Calcutta has gromi round Fort William as a nucleus. The 
present Fort, with its outworks, occupies a space of nearly a 
thoiLsand acres on the east bank of the Hooghly below the‘Howrah 
ridge. I'o the north, eiist, and south, forming a glatas for the 
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is a wide green plain, the Maidan, and bc 3 ’^ond this is 
city. Tlie European quarter lies to the east ot the Maidan. Tlie 
government offices, and beyond them the great native city, lie to 
the north. Calcutta with more than a million inhabitants exceeds 


Glasgow in size, and is the second city of the British Empire. 

Three hundred miles awaj^ to the north, approached from 
Calcutta by the East Bengal railway, is Darjeeling, the hill station 
of Calcutta, as Ootacamund is of Madras. The railway traverses 
the dead level of the plain, wth its thickly set villages and tropical 
vegetation. There are some seven hundred and fifty thousand 
villages in India, and they contain about ninety per cent, of the 
total population. The Province of Bengal has a population equal 
to that of Great Britain and Ireland, but concentrated on an area 
less than that of Great Britain without Ireland. Yet it contains 
only one great city, as greatness of cities is measured in the British 

Islands. 

Mid-way from Calcutta to Darjeeling the Ganges is crossed. 
The passage occupies about twenty minutes from one low-lying 
bank to the other. Then the journey is resumed through the rice 
fields, with their clumps of graceful bamboo, until at last the hills 
become visible across the northern horizon. The train runs into a 
belt of jungle at the foot of the first ascent. Passengers change 
to a moiintan railway, wdiich cames them up the steep fi’ont, with 
many a turn and twist. On the lower slopes is tall forest of teak 
and other great trees, hung thickly with creepers. Presently the 
timber becomes smaller, and tea plantations are passed with trim 


rows of green bushes. Far below, at the foot of the steep foj est, 
spreads to the southern horizon the vast cultivatcnl plain. Finally 
trees of the fir tribe take the place of leafy trees, and the train 
attains to the sharp ridge top on which is i>laced Darjeeling, a 
settlement of detached villas in compounds, hanging on the slopes. 


Darjeeling is about seven thousand feet above sea-level, on an 
east and w est ridge, with the plains to the south and the goi’gc of 
the Rangit river to the north. In the early morning, in fortunate 
weather, the visitor may gaze northward upon one of the most 
glorious scenes in the world. Over tlu^ de.ep valley at his feet, 
still dark in the shade, and over successive ridge tops beyond, rises 
the iniglity snow range of the Himalayas, fifty miles away, with tlio 
peak of Kinchinjunga, more than five miles high, doiuinating the 
landscape. Behind Kinebinjunga, n. little to the west, and visible 
from Tiger hiD, near Darji'cling, though not from Darjeeling itself, 
is Mount Everest, the highest monntaiii in the wurld, more than 
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a half miles high. Across the vast chasm and hare granite 
ill the foreground, the glittering wall of white mountains 
seems to liang in the sky as though belonging to another world. 
The broad distance, and the sudden leap to supreme height, give 
to the scene a mysterious and almost visionary giandeur. It is, 
however, oidy occasionally that the culminating peaks can be seen, 
for they are often veiled in cloud. 

The people of Sikkim, the native state in the hills beyond 
Darjeeling, arc highlander.s of Mongolian stock and not Indian. 
They are of Buddhist religion like the Bm’mans, and not Hindu or 
Muhammadan like the inhabitants of the plains. They are small 
sturdy folk, ivith oblique cut eyes and a Chinese expression, and 
they have the easy going humourous character of the Burmans, 
though not the delicacy and civilisation of those inhabitants of the 
sunny lowland. 

It is an interesting fact that these hill people should belong to 
the lace Avhich spreads over the vast Chine.se Empire. That race 
here advances to the last hill brinks which overlook the Indian 
lowland. The political map of this part of India illustrates a 
parallel fact. While the plains are administei’ed directly by British 
officials, the mountain slopes descending to them are rided by 
native princes, whose territories form a strip along the northern 
boundary of India. North of Assam and Bengfil wo have in 
succession, from cast to west in the belt of hill country, the lands 
of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepfil. From Nepiil are recruited the 
Gurkha regiments of tlie Indian army, the Gurkhas being a race of 
the same small and sturdy hill men as the people of Sikkim. In 
other words, they ai’e of a Mongoloid stock, though of Hindu religion. 

The Rangit river diains from the hills of Darjeeling, and from 
the snow mountains beyond, into a tributary of the Ganges. 
Several hundred such torrents burst in long 8ucc»Jssion th.rough 
deep portals in the Himalayan foot hills and feed the gi eat rivers 
of the plain. Tliese torrents are perennial, for they originate in 
the melting of the glaciers, and the Hhnalayan glaciers cover a 
vast area, being fed by the monsoon snows. Nearly all the 
agncultural Avealth of northern India owes its origin to the summer 
or oceanic monsoon, which beats against the Hiiuiilayan mountain 
edge. That edge, gracefully curving upon the map, extends through 
hfteen hundred miles. The streams which descend from ii, in long 
sci’ies gather into the rivers Brahmaputra, Ganges, and Indus. 

XT valley of the Bridunaputra forms the province of .\^^^«uu. 

twitlista^iding its vast naiural rcsourics, Assam is a couiitry 
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ich, at most periods of its history, has remained outside 
xiidian civilisation. Even to-day it has but a sparse population 
and a relatively small commercial development, for it lies on the 
through road no whither. High and difficult mountains close in 

the eastern end of its great valley. 

The geography of Assam, though very simple, is on a veiy 
grand scale. The Tsan-po river rises high on the plateau of Tibet 
northward of Lucknow. For more than seven hundred miles it 
flows eastward over the plateau in rear of the HimalayaTi peaks. 
Then it turns sharply southward, and descends from a great height 
steeply through a deep gorge, until it emerges from the mountains 
at a level not a thousand feet above the sea. At this point, turning 
westward, it forms the Brahmaputra, ‘the son of Brahma, the 
Creator.’ The Brahmaputra flows for four hundred and fifty miles 
westward through the valley of Assam, deeply trenched between 
the snowy wall of the Himalayas on the one hand and the forested 
mountains of tlie Burmese border and the Khasi and Garo hills on 
the other hand. The river rolls down the valley in a vast sheet of 
water, depositing banks of silt at the smallest obstruction. Islands 
form and i-eform, and broad channels break away from the mam 
river in time of flood, and there is no attempt to control them. 
The swamps on either hand are flooded in the rainy season, till the 
lower valley is one broad shining sea, from which the hills slope 
up on either side. The traffic on the river is maintained chiefly 
by exports of tea and timber, and imports of rice for the labourei-s 
on the tea estates. Some day, when great sums of money arc 
available for capital expenditure, the Brahmaputra will be con¬ 
trolled, and Assam will become the seat of teeming production and 
a douse population. Tlie Indian Empire contains three hundred 
and fifteen million people, but it also contains some of the chief 
virgin resources of the world. - 

Where the Brahinaputra bends southward round the foot of 
the Giiro hills the valley of Assam opens to the plain of Bengal. 
Acr<»H.s that plain westward, where the Gauges makes a similar 
south'vard bend round the Rajmahal hills, Beur^al nmrgos with th«.' 
groat plain of Hindustan, whicli extends westward and north-west¬ 
ward along the foot of the Himalayas for some foven hundred 
miles to the point where tlic Jumna, westernmost oi the G:inpn.ic 
tributaries, leaves its inonntaln valley. Hindustan begins with a 
!jn;:«dt,!i of aljout a hnndr ‘d iiiih s between the Byjmahal hills and 
the northern mounbuns, ,'.)>ri ::'ts gradually to a oreadth of two 
hundred miles from the foot hills of the IJimalayas to the fiirt rise 
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/Ccnti-al Indian hills, and then narrows again to a hundred 
vhere it merges with the Punjab plain between the Ridge of 
Delhi and the Himalayas. Tlie great river Jumna-Ganges streams 
southward from the mountains across the head of the plain to 
Delhi, and then gradually bends south-eastward and eastward 
along that edge of the plain which is remote from the mountains, 
as though it were pinned against the foot of the Cenfral hills by 
the impact of the successive gi’eat tributaries from the north. 
Three of these tributaries are the Upper Ganges itself, whose 
confluence is at Allahabad, and the Gogra and the Gandak which 
enter above Patna. The Jumna-Ganges receives from the south 
the Chambal and Son, long rivers but comparatively poor in water. 

Access to the plains of Hindustan was formerly by the naviga¬ 
tion of the Ganges and its tributaries. Then the Grand Trunk 
Road was made from Calcutta to Delhi. More recently the East 
Indian Railway has been built from Bengal to the Punjab. Both 
the road and the railway avoid the great bend round the hills by 
crossing the upland to the west of Rajmaluil. The road descends 
to the Ganges at Patna, but the railway at Benares, where it 
crosses by the lowest bridge over the Ganges. 

Two great provinces divide the plain of Hindustan between 
tliem. In the east is Bihar, with its capital at Patna; in tlio west 
are the Uiiited Pro^^nce3 of Agra and, Oudh with their capital at 
Allahabad. For administrative purposes Bihar is now joined with 
Orissa, the fleltaic plain of the Mahanadi river on the coast of 
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Bengal. A broad belt of sparsely populated hills separates 
Bihar from Oi’issa, whereas each of these fertile" lowlands opens 
freely to Bengal, the one along the Ganges, and the other along 
the coast 

When we go from Bengal into Bihar, or from Bihar into the 
IJnitcfl Provinces it is as though we crossed from one to another 
of the great contimiiital states of Europe. The population of 
Bcn^l is larger than that of France. The population of Bihar 
nnd Orissa is equivalent to that of Italy. The population of 
the TTnited Provinces is nearly equal to that of Germanv .since 
the. War. 


Five considerable cities focus the gr< at population of tlu' 
United Prexinces, Allahabad, Cawupore, Lucknow, xVgrH, and 
BcTiares. Allahtibad is built in the augle of confluence between 
t lo Jumna and the Ganges. hundred miies above .Olahabad, 
*.T .'Ouih bank of the Gange*^. the city of Cawnporo, 

' on the opposite or north bank extends the old kingdom of 
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with Lucknow for its capital, situated some forty mi 
laorth-east of Caviipore. Agra, Avliich gives its name to all that 
part of the United Provinces which did not formerly belong to 
Oudh, is situated on the right or south bank of the Jumna, a 
hundred and fifty miles west of Lucknow. All these distances lie 
over the dead level of the plain, dusty and like a desert in the dry 
season, but green and fertile after the rains. Scattered ovei the 
plain are innumei’able villages in which dwell nineteen out of 
twenty of the inhabitants of the United Provinces. 

Eighty miles below Allahabad, on the north bank of the 
Ganges is Benares, the most sacred city of the Hindus. Benares 
extends for four miles along the bank of the river, which here 
descends to the water with a steep brink. Down this brink are 
built flights of steps known as Ghats, at the foot of which pilgrims 
bathe, and dead bodies are burnt. The south bank opposite lies 
low and is not sacred. The word Ghat is identical with the name 
applied geographically to the west and east brinks of the Deccan 


Plateau. , „ t v 

Cawnpore is the chief inland manufacturing city of India, con¬ 
trasted in all its ways with Benares. But none of these cities are 
really great, Avhen compared with the population oi the United 
Provinces. Lucknow is the largest, and has only a quarter of a 
million inhabitants. ISTotivithstanding the great changes now in 
progress, India still presents in most parts essentially the same 
aspect as in long past centuries. 

If there be one part of India which we may think of as the 
shrine of shrines in a land where religion rules all life, it is to be 
found in the triangle of cities—Benares and Patna on the Ganges, 
and Gaya some fifty miles south of Patna. Benares has been a 
focus of Hinduism fi'om very early times. Patna was the capital 
of the chief Gangctic kingdom more than two thousand years ago 
when the Greek ambassador Megasthenes, first of the westerns, 
travelled thus far into the east. Gaya was the spot where Buddha, 
seeking to reform Hinduism some five hundred years before Christ, 
obfciined ‘ enlightenment,’ and then migrated to teach at Benares, 
or rather at Sarnath, now in rnin.s, three or four miles north of the 
present Benares. Tbe peoples of all the vast Indian and Chinese 
world, from Karachi to Pekin and Tokyo, look to this little group 
of cities as the centre of holiness, whether they be followers of 
Brahma or of Buddha, s/ 

Tlic language of the United Provinces and of considerable 
districts to cast, south, and cst of them, is Hindi, the tongue of 




ited Provinces: Ce7ttral Indian Agency 

India most directly connected Avith ancient Sanskrit, 
is noAV spoken by a hundred million people in all the north 
centre of India. It is the language not only of Bihar and the 
United Provinces, but also of Delhi and of a wide district in 
Central India drained by the Chambal and Son I'ivei’s. Other 
tongues of similar origin are spoken in the regions around— 
Bengali to the east, Marathi and Gujarati to the south-west 
beyond the Ganges basin, and Punjabi to the north-west. Away 
to the south, beyond the limit of the Sanskrit tongues, in the 
Province of Madras and neighbouring areas, are languages w'holly 
alien from Sanskrit. They differ from Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarfitl, and Punjabi much as the Turkish and Hungarian lan¬ 
guages differ fi’om the gi’oup of allied Indo-European tongues 
spoken in Western Europe, '%'hese southern Indian tongues are 
knowui as Dravidiau. The most important of them are 
spoken by twenty millions, and Tamil spoken by Mteen millions. 
The Dravidian south, however, and the Aryan north and centre 
agi’ee generally in holding some fonn of Hinduism or Islam. 

Within the central hills there is a nude district di“dined north¬ 
eastward into the Jumna-Ganges chiefly bj" the rivers Chambal 
and Son. This district, much less fruitful than the plain of Hindu¬ 
stan, because less abundantly M’atered, and composed of rocky 
ground instead of alluvium, is ruled by native chieft. The British 
suzerainty is exercised under the Viceroy by the Central Indian 
Agency. Of the chiefe of Central India the most important are 
Sindhia and Holkar, two Marathas ruling Hindi populations. 
Sindhia’s capital, Gwalior, lies a little south of Agra. It is domi¬ 
nated by an isolated rock fort, flat topped and steep sided, more 
than three hundred feet in height. Indore, Holkar’s capital, lies 
in the land of Malwa, on high ground about the sources of the 
Chambal river, a considerable distance south of Gwalior. In the 
neighbourhood is Mhow, one of the chief cantonments of the 
Indian army, placed on the high ground for climatic reasons, like 
Bangalore in southern India. 

The long upward slope to the Chambal headstreams ends on 
the summit of the Vindhya range, a high brink facing southward. 
1' rom east to west along the foot of the Vindhya face runs the 
sacred river Narbada in a deeply trenched valley. Thus the 
Narbada has o course at right angles to the northAvard flowing 
- f’'''‘bal streams on the heights above. The Son river oecu])ies 
a inost the same lino of valley as the Narb;i.da, but Hows north- 
as war into the Ganges. On the south >.idc of the Narbada 
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ley is the Satpura range, parallel with the Vindhya brink, 
eyond this is the Tapti river, shorter than the Narbada, but flow¬ 
ing westward -with a course generally parallel to that of the sacred 
river. The Narbada and Tapti fonn broad alluvial flats before 
they enter the side of the shallow Gulf of Cambay. South of the 
Tapti begins the Deccan Plateau. 

Thus a line of hills and valleys crosses India obliquely from 
Eajmahal to the Gulf of Cambay, and divides the rivers of the 
Indian Upland into three systems. North of the Vindhya brink, 
over an area as large as Germany, the drainage descends north- 
.eastward to the Jumna-Ganges. Between the Vindhya range and 
the edge of the Deccan Plateau are the two exceptional rivers, 
Narbada and Tapti, flowing westward in deeply trenched valleys. 
From the Western Ghats, and from the hills which cross India south 
of the Tapti and Son to Riljmahal, three great rivers flow south¬ 
ward and eastward to the Bay of Bengal—the Mahanadi, Godavari, 
and lUstna. The area drained by these three streams of the plateau 
is a third of India. 

The first ‘ factory ’ of the English East India Company was at 
Surat on the lower Tapti, but Bombay, two hundred miles farther 
south, long ago supplanted Surat as the chief centre of European 
influence in Western India. The more northern town had an easy 
road of access to the interior by the Tapti valley, but the silt at 
the river mouth made it difficult of approach from the sea. Bombay 
ofl’ered the security of an island, and has a magnificent harbour 
between the island and the mainland, far from the mouth of any 
considerable stream. 

Two new facts have of recent yeai-s altered all the relations of 
India with the outer world, and have vitally changed the con¬ 
ditions of internal government as compared with those prevailing 
even as late as the Mutiny. The first of these facts was the open¬ 
ing of the Suez Canal, and the second was the construction, and 
as regards main lines the virtual completion, of the Indian raihvay 
system. Formerly shipping came round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and it was as easy to steer a course for Calcutta as for Bombay. 
To-day only bulky cargo is taken from Suez and Aden round the 
8f)uthern point of India through the Bay of Bengal to Calcutta. 
The fast mail boats run to Bombay, and thence the railways 
diverge south-eastwai’d, north-eastward, and northw'ard to all the 
fi-ontiers of the Empire. Only the Burmese railways remain for 
the present a detached system. But in regard to tonnage of traffic 
Calcutta is still the first port of India, for the country which lies in 
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ypj/ it—Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces—contains 
" than a hundred million people. 

Prom Bombay inland runs the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The line branches a short distance from the coast, striking on the 


one hand south-eastward in the direction of Madras, and on the 
other hand north-eastward in the direction of Allahabad on the 
East Indian Railway. Each week, a few hours after the arrival of 
the mail steamer at Bombay, three express trains leave the 
Victoria Station of that city. One of them is bound south-east¬ 
ward for Madras. The second runs north-eastward to Allahabad, 
and then on to Howrah for Calcutta. The third also runs north¬ 


eastward, but diverges nortliward from the Calcutta route to Agra 
and Delhi. When the Government of India is at Simla the last 
mentioned train continues beyond Delhi to the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. The time taken to Madras is twenty-six hours, to Calcutta 
thirty-six hours, and to Delhi twenty-seven hours. Recently a more 
direct line has been made from Bombay to Calcutta which does 
not pass through Allahabad, but through Nagpur. It traverses a 
hilly country, much forested and relatively thinly peopled, in the 
upper basins of the Godrivari and Mahanadi rivers. 

The two lines of the Great India Peninsula system approach 
one another from Allahabad and from Madras at an angle. They 
are carried separately down the steep mountain edge of the 
Deccan Plateau by two passes, the Thalghat and the Borgliat, 
which have put the skill of engineers to the test. 1 he junction is 
in the narrow coastal plain at the foot of the mountains. Thence 
the rails pass by a bridge over a sea strait iiito Salsette Island, 
and by a second bridge over a second strait into Bombay Island., 

Tlie island of Bombay is about twelve miles long from north to 
south. At its southern end it project:; into the southward Colaba 
Point and tlie south-westward Malabar Point, between which, 
facing the open sea, is Back Bay. The harbour, set with hilly 
islets, lies between Bombay and the mainland, the entry being 
from the south round Colaba Point. Bombay is now a very fine 
city, but like the other gi’eat seaports of India, it is new—as time 
goes in the inimemorial East. Calcutta wa- already great when 


Bombay wtxs but a small place, for a riverway extends through 
densely peopled plains for a thousand miles inlanc) from Calcutia, 
wJiereas the horizon of Bombay is barred beyond chc harbour by 
the mountain face of the Western Ghats. The real greatness oi 
Bombay came only with the opening of the Sue^ Canid, and ot ihe 
uiilway fines up the Borghut and the Tlialghat. 

c. H. I. I. 2 
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The train works up the Ghats from Bombay through _ 
jorests, and if it be the rainy season past rusliing waterfalls, until 
it surmounts the brink top and comes out on to the plain of the 
Deccan table-land in the relative drought of the upper climate. 
The Western Deccan in rear of Bombay constitutes the Maratha 
country. The Marathas are the southernmost of the peoples of 
Indo-European speech in India. Their homeland on the plateau, 
round the city of Poona, now forms tne main portion of the 
Province of Bombay. The landscape of the plateau lies widely 
open, studded here and there with table-topped mountains, not 
unlike the kopjes of South Africa. These steep-sided isolated 
mountain blocks have often served as strongholds in warfaie. 

South-eastward of Poona, but still on the plateau country, is 
Hyderabad, the largest native state in India. It is ruled under 
British suzerainty by the Nizam. The majority of the Nizams 
subjects speak Telegu and are of Hindu faith, but the Nizam is a 
aiuhamraadan. Near his capital, Hyderabad, is Golconda Fort, 
rising above the open plateau with flat top and cliff sides. The 
name of Golconda has become proverbial for immensity of ^yealth. 
Formerly it was the Indian centre of diamond cutting and polishing. 

The wide Deccan Plateau is in most parts of no great feitility. 
Over large areas it is fitted rather for the pasture of horses and 
cattle than for the plough. Agriculture is best in the river valleys. 
But there is one large district lying on the plateau top east of 
Bombay, and on the hill tops north and south of the Narbada 
valley which is of a most singular fertility. The usually granitic 
and scliistose rocks of the plateau have here been overlaid by 
great sheets of basaltic lava. Detached portions of these lava 
beds form the table tops of most of the kopje-like hills. The lava 
disintegrates into a tenacious black soil, which docs not fall into 
dust during the dry season, but cracks into great blocks which 
remain moist. As the dry season advances these blocks shrink, 
and the cracks grow broader, so that finally it is dangerous for a 
horse to gallop over the plain, lest his hoof should be caught in 
one of these fissures. 

This remarkable earth is known as the Black Cotton Soil. The 


cotton seeds are sown after the rains, and as the young plant 
grows a clod of earth forms round its roots which is separated 
from tlie next similar clod by cracks. Wheat is grown on this soil 
in the same manner, being sown after the rainy season and reaped 
in the beginning of the hot season, so that from beginning to end 
the crop is produced without exposime to rain, being drawn u]> by 
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iant sunshine, and fed at the root by the moisture pre- 
Ped in the heavy soil. 

Thus in the part of India which lies immediately east, north¬ 
east, and north of Bombay the lowlands and the uplands are alike 
fertile—the lowlands round .lyimadabad and Baroda, and in the 
valleys of the Narbada and Tapti rivers, because of their alluvial 
soil, and the uplands I’ound Poona and Indoi'e because they are 
clothed with the volcanic cotton soil. 

Tiie east coast of India, where it ti’ends north-eastward from 
the mouths of the Godavari river to those of the Mahanadi, is 
backed by great hill and forest districts, tenanted by big g'ame 
and by uncivilised tribes of men. The Eastern Ghats are hero 
higher than elsewhere, and they approach near to the coast, so 
that their foot plain affords only a relatively narroAV selvage of 
populated country. Through this coastal plain the railway is 
carried from Calcutta to Madras. 


The reason for the primitive character of this part of the 
country, and of many of the districts which extend northward 
through the hills almost to the valley of the Son, is to be found in 
the conditions of soil and climate. There have been no volcanic 
outpourings on the gneissic and granitic rocks hereabouts, and the 
summer cyclones from the Bay of Bengal strike most frequently 
upon tins coast and travel inland in a north-westerly direction. 
Some of the Gond tribes of the forests, who may perhaps be 
described as the aborigines of India, still speak tongues M’hich 
appear to be older than Dravidian. In the more fertile parts of 
the upper Mahanadi and Godavari besins ai*e comprised the Central 
Provinces of the direct British llaj, whose capital is at Nagpur. 
The Central Provinces have an area comparable with that of 
Italy, tliough their population is but one-third the Italian popu¬ 
lation. They must not be confused with the Central Indian Agency. 

We return to the west coast. The Bombay and Baroda railway 
runs out of Bombay northward and does not ascend the Ghats, but 
follows the coastal plain across the lower Tapti and Narbada 
rivers to Baroda, and thence on, across the alluvial flats of the 
Mali! and neiglibouring small rivers, to Ahmadabad. The Gaikwfir 
of Baroda governs a small but very rich and populoii.s lowland, 
tlis people speak Gujarati, though the Gaikwar is a Maratha, like 
Sindhia and Ilolkar. His tevribtries are so mixed with those of 
the Bombay Presidency that the map of the ^dains round Ahmada- 
bud and Baroda city is like that part of Scotland which is lalx;llcd 
llo.ss and Crotnarty. \hmadal>ad was once the most imponant 
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lamuiadan city of Western India, and contains many 



irchitectural monuments, suri)assecl only by those of the gi’eat 

Mughal capitals, Delhi and Agra. 

Westward of the alluvial plains of Gujarat, and beyond the Gulf 
of Cambay, is the peninsula of Kiithiaw'av, a low plateau, lower 
considerably than the Deccan, but clothed in part with similar 
sheets of fertile volcanic soiL Baroda has territory in Kathiawar, 
as has also the Presidency of Bombay, but in addition there are a 
multitude of petty chieftainships. North of Kathiawar is another 
smaller hill district, constituting the island of Cutch. The Rann 


of Cutch, a marshy area communicating with the sea, separates 
the island from the mainland. Apart from Travancore and Cochin 
in the far south, Katliiawar and Cutch are Ijie only part of India 
where Feudal States come down to the coast. There are a few 


diminutive coastal settlements belonging to the French and Portu¬ 
guese governments, but these are too insignificant to break the 
general rule that the shores of India are directly controlled by the 
British Ilaj. Tlie largest of the foreign European settlements is at 
Goa on the west coast south of Bombay. Goa has a fine harbour 
but the Ghats block the roads inland. 

We have now completed the itinerary of the inner parts of 
India. What remains to be described is the north-western land of 
jjassage where India merges with Iran and Turan—^Persia and 
Turkestan. The Himalayan barrier, and the desert plateau of 
Tibet in rear of it, so shield the Indian world from the north and 
north-east that the medieval Buddhist pilgrims from China to 
Gaya were in the habit of travelling westward by the desert routes 
north of Tibet as far as the river Oxus, and then southward over 
the Hindu Kush. Thus they came into India from the north-west, 
having circumvented Tibet rather than cross it. Great mountain 
ranges articulate with the Hiiiudayas at their eastern end, and 
extend into the roots of the peninsula of Further India^ Thus the 
direct way from China into India by the cast is obstructed. To¬ 
day as W'e have seen the railway systems of Burma and India are 
still separate. 

The centre of north-western India is occupied by a group of 
laiige Native States, known collectively as Rajimtana. Through 
liajputiina, diagonally from the south-west north-eastward, there 
runs the range of the Aravalli hills for a distance of fully three 
hundred inilc.s. Tlie north-eastern extremity of the Aravallis is 
the Ridge of Delhi on the Jumna river. At their southern end, 
but separated from the main range by a hollow, is the isolated 
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, Abu, the highest point in Rajputana, standing up con¬ 

spicuously from the suiTouuding plains to a height of some five 
thousand feet. 

East of the Aravallis, in the basin of the Chambal tributary of 
the Jumna-Ganges, is the more fertile part of Rajputana, mth the 
cities of Jaipur, Ajmer, Udaipur, and the old fortress ot Chitor. 
Beyond tlie Chambal river itself, but within its basin, are Gwalior 



and Indore, the seats of the princes Sindhia and Holkar. But 
Gwalior and Indore belong to the Central Indian x\gency and not 
to Rajputana, 

West of the Aravalli hills is the great Indian desert, prolonged 
seaward by the salt and partly tidal marsh of the Rann of Cutch. 
In oases of this desert are some of the smaller Rajput capitals, 
notably Bikaner. Beyond the desert flows the great Indus river 
through a land which is dry, except for the irrigated strips beside 
the river banks and in the delta of Sind below Hyderabad. South 
of Mount Abu streams descend from the end of the Ai-avalli hills 
to the Gulf of Cambay through the fertile lowland of Ahmadabad, 
stink like a land strait between the plateau of Kathiawar to the 
west and the ends of the Vindlna and Satpura ranges to the 
east. The Aravallis are the last of the Central Indian hills 
towards the north-west. Outside the .\ravallis the Indus valley 
spreads inHIido low-lying alluvial plains, like those of the Ganges, 
but dry. 

It would be diflicult to exaggerate the importance to India of 
the existence of the great desert of RajputaiifL The ocean to the 
south-east and south-west of the peninsula was at most times an 
ample protection against oversesis invasion, until the Europeans 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The vast length of the Himfilaya, 
backed by the desert plateau of Tibet, was an equal defence on 
the north side. Only to the north-west doe.s India lie relatively 
open to tho incursions of the warlike peoples of We.stern and 
Central Asia. It is precisely in that direction that the Indian 
desert presents a waterless void extending nortli-oastward from 
the Rann of Cutch, for some 40<) miles, with a breadth of 1'>0 mih-a. 
Ill rear of the desert a minor bulwark is constituted by the ,\ravalli 


range. 

Only between the north-eastern extremity of the flosert and 
the foot of the Himalayas below Simla is there an eas>' gateway 
into India. Xo river traverses this gaieway, whieli is on tho 


divide between the sy-toms of the Indus and the .himnn GangO'. 
Delhi si ’.nds on the Me>;t bant: of the Jumna at the northei'U 
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of the Aravallis, just where the invading forces from 
north-west came tlirough to the navigable waters. 


Aided by such i)owerful natural conditions the Rajputs—the 
word means ‘sons of princes’—were during many centuries the 

defenders of India against invasion by tlic direct road to Delhi. 


Unable at last to stem tlie tide of Musalmfm conquest, tliey have 
maintained themselves on the southern flank of the advance, and 


to-day some of their princely families claim to trace their lineage 
back in unbroken descent from ancestors before the Christian 
era. The descendants of conquerors who had won their kingdoms 
with the sword, they i-emain even now proud aristocratic clans 
holding a predominant position in the midst ol a popidation far 
more numerous than themselves. 

Narrow gauge lines branch through Rajputiina in the direction 
of Delhi, past the foot of Mount Abu, which rises like an island of 
granite from amid the sandy desert. The top of Abu is a small 
rugged pLateau, measuring fourteen miles by four, in the midst of 
which is the Gera Lake, a most beautiful sheet of water, set with 
I’ocky islands and overhung with great masses of rock. The liouse 
of the Resident of llajputana is on its shore, for Mount Abu is the 
centre from which Rajputana is controlled, so lav as is necessary, 
by the advice of the Viceroy. The summit of Abu also bears some 
famous ruins of Jain temples. 

Some of the most beautiful cities ot India are in Rajputana. 
Udaipur stands beside a lake, with its palaces and ghats reflected 
in the clear waters. Ajmer, now under direct British rule, is set 
in a hollow among low hills, and is surrounded by a wall. Here 
also there is a lake, and upon its banks are marble pavilions. 
Jaipur is a walled city, surrounded by rocky hills crowned with 
forts. The streets arc broad, and cross one another at light 
angles. 

J'he Rajputana x\gency is as large as the whole British Isles, 
but it contains only about ten million people, since a grciit part of 
it is desert. The; Central Tudiau Agency is about as largo as 
Ihigland and Scotland without Wales. It has a population only 
a little smaller than that of Ihijputana, Wc may measure the 
sigVnficance of the more important cliiefs in these two Agencies by 
the fact that Sindhia ruko a country little less, cither in area or 
population, than the kingdom of Scotland. 

i<i‘( ni Rajputana wc. come to Delhi, whii-.h may truly be called 
the historical focus of all India; for, us we have seen, it commands 
the gateway which leads from the Punjab plain to Hindustan, the 






the Jumiia and the Ganges. Here the fate of 
India from the north-west has been decided. Some liiivc 


T^he Delhi Gateway 


cither never reached this gateway or have tailed to force their 
way throngli it. The conquests of Darius in the latter part ul 
the sixth century B.O., and of Alexander the Great in the yeai-s 
327-5 B.C., were not carried beyond the Punjab plain. Such direct 
influence as they e.\ercised in modifying the character of Indian 
civilisation must therefore have beeu confined to this I'egion. On 
the other liand, tlic invasions which have succeeded in passing the 
gateway and in effecting a permanent settlement in Hindustan 
have determined the history of the whole sub-continent. The.se 
belong to tw'o groups, the Aryan and the Mustilman, distinguished 
by religion, language, and type of civilisation, and sejjarated from 
each other by an interval of ])robably some two thousand years, 
j For the chronology of the Ai’yan conquests, which may well 

I have extended over many generations or even centuries, we possess 
no certain dates. All the knowledge which we can hope to gain 
of the history of tliis remote period must be gleaned from the study 
if of the ancient scriptures of these Arytin invaders. 

I The course of Musaliiiiin invasion, whicli entailed consequences 

of perhaps equal iinimrtancc, may be traced witli greater precision. 
If we reckon from the Arab conquest of Sind in 712 a.u. to the 
establishul^it of the Sultanate of Delhi in 119.3 A.i.t.. wc shall sec 
that ne.arly five centuries elapsed IxTore Musalmfin conquest spread 
from the confines through the Delhi gateway into the very heart 
of India. During this long period it was hold in check by the 
Rajput princes ; and their ultimate failure to impede its progress 
was due to internal discord which has always been the banc of 
feudal confederations. 

So Delhi, founded by the Rajputs in the neighbourhood of 
Indraprastha (the modern Indarpat), the capital of the Ivuvus 
in the heroic ages celebrated in bidia’s gi’cat epic poem, the 
Mahabharuta, passed into the hands of the invading Musalmans 
and with it passed the prcdomiimnt power in India, 

. What Benares, and Patna, and Gaya were apd arc to the 
Brahman and Buddhist civilisations native to India, what Calc urta, 
find Madras, and Bombay, anti Karachi are to tiie English from 
over the .seas, that were .Delhi and Agra to the Musalman.s entering 
India from the north-west. 

More than three ccnluri' S and a quarter later anoiher Musal 
man iintisiou, more ctfcctivo than the former, came into India 
by way of Delhi. The Muglials or Mojigols of Ctiutral Asia lu’.d 
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^cn couvci-to<l to Islam, and in tho time of our King Heni-y > 

refoimdcd tlio Mnaalman power at, Delhi. For a hundred 

and fifty years, from the time of our Queen Elizabeth to that of 
our Queen Anue, a series of Mughal oiuperors, from lluiuayun to 

Auraiigzeb, ruled iu spleudid state at Delhi over the gieatei pait 
of India. Agra, a hundred miles lower down the Jumna, became 
a secondary or alternative capital, and in those two cities we have 
to-day the supreme examples of Muhammadan architectural ai t. 

More than sixty-two millions of the Indian population hold the 
faith of Islam. They are scattered all over the land, usually in a 
minority, but frequently powerful, for Islam has given ruling chiefs 
to many districts which are predominantly Hindu. Only in two 
parts of India are the Musalmans in a majority, namely in the east 
of Bengal about Dacca, and in the Indus basin to the north-west. 
We may think of the Indus basin—lying beyond the desert, low 
beneath the uplands of Afghanistan— as being an ante-chamber to 
India proper. In this ante-chamber, for more than nine hundred 
years the Musalmans have been a majority. 

Wlien the decay of the Mughal Empire began in the time of our 
Queen Anne, the chief local representatives of the imperial rule, 
such as the Nizam of Hydei’abad, and the Nawabs of Bengal and 
Oudli, assumed ar» independent position. It was witli these now 
dynasties that the East India Company came into coilllict in the 
days of Ceneral Clive. Thus we may regard the British Empire 
in India as having been built up from the fragments into which 
the Mughal Empire broke. In one region, however, the Western 
Deccan, the Hindus reasserted themselves, and there was a rival 
bid for empire. From the neighbourhood of Poona the Marathas 
conquered eastward to the bordei’S of Bengal, and northward to 
the walls of Delhi. It was the work of Lord Lake and General 


Wellesley to defeat the Marathas. 

Noilh-westward of Delhi, in the gateway liotween the desert 
and the mountains, the gi’ound is sown over with battlefields— 
ancient battlefields near the Jumna, where the incoming Musalmans 
overthrew the Indian resistance, and modern battlefields near the 
Sutlej, where advancing British power inflicted defeat upon the 
Sikhs. It is by no accident that Simla, the residence of the British 
Viceroy during half the year, is placed on the Himalayan heights 
above this natural seat of empire and of struggle for empire. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 the Sikhs of the Punjab remained loyal 
to the British rule, although they had been conquered in terrible 
battles on l lic Sutlej li ss than ten years before. So it happened 
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vyoinc of tlio Briliyli lorccn in the Piinjiil) were free to inarch 

Delhi, wliich liiul been taken by tlic mutincciu Thii« 

the Indian Mutiny was overcome from two bases ; on the one liand 
at Ijiicknow and Cawiipore by an army from Calcutta and the sea ; 

and on the other hand at Delhi by an army advancing from the 
Punjab over the track beaten by many conquerors iu previous 
ages. 

The river Jumna runs past Delhi with a southward course, and 
is there crossed by a gi*eat bridge, over which the East Indian 
Ivailway runs fi’om Delhi tlu’ough the United Provinces and Bengal 
to Howrah, opi)osite Calcutta. West of Delhi is the last spur of 
the Aravalli hills, the famous Ridge of Delhi, striking noidh-east- 
ward to the very bank of the river. The city lies in the angle 
between the Ridge and the Jumna. To the noHli, in the point of 
the angle, is the European quarter ; in the centre is Shahjahanabad, 
the modern native Delhi ; southward of the modern city is Firozabad, 
or ancient Delhi. Between vShahjahanabad and the river is the 
Fort. 


The ])lain southward of Firozabad continues to widen between 
the river and the hills, and is strewn over with still more ancient 
ruins. To the west of these, at the foot of the hills, and in part 
upon them, is the site chosen for the new imperial capital of 
British India. Finally, eleven miles south of Delhi are the buildings 
of the Kiitb Minar, where are some of the fe>v remains of the earh 
Hindu period. 

A hundred miles north-north-east of Delhi is Hardwar on the 
Ganges, at the point where the river leaves the last foothills of 
the Himalaya and enters the plain. Hardwar is the rival of 
Benares as a centre of Hindu pilgi imago for the purpose of ablu¬ 
tion in the sacred waters. At the annual fair are gathered hundreds 
of thousands of worshippers. The gi’cat day at Hardwiir is near 
the end of March when the Hindu year begins. Then, according 
to tradition, the Ganges river first appeared from its source in (he 
mountains. The water at llardw^ar is purer than at Benaies in 
the plain. It flows swiftly and is as clear as crystal. 

From near Darjeeling until near Hardw^ar the foothills of the 
Himfilaya for five hundred miles belong to the Gurkha kingdom of 
Nopal, whose capital is Katmandu. NotwIthstaiKliu^ its close con¬ 
nexion with the Indian army, Nepal is counted as an indeiiendcnt 
state, over which British suzerainty does not fonpally extend. 
From Hardwar, howey^ for seveirhundred miles north-westward 
to where tlie liu^ bi^eaks 
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mountains. 
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'^^peloug to the Empire, and upon them stand, liigh above the pis 
sei’ies of hill stations. The first of these stations is Miissoorie, 
not far northward of Hardwai’. Mussoorie is about a mile above 
sea level. Close by, but lower down, is'Dehra Dun, the head¬ 
quarters of the Gurkha Rifies. Hereabouts the Tarai, an elephant- 
haunted jungle belt, follows the foothills, separating them from 
the cultivated plains. A hundred miles farther along the mountain 
brink is Simla, the summer capital of India, high on a spur above 
the divide between the Indus and the Ganges. Tlie snoAv often 
rests on the ground in the winter at Simla. 

Immediately to the north of Simla the Sutlej, tributai7 to the 
Indus, trenches a way out of the momitains, and where it issues on 
to the plain is the off-take of a great system of irrigation canals. 
The lowland north-westward of Delhi has a sparse rainfall, for the 
monsoon has lost much of its moisture thus far north-Avestward 
ft’om the Jiay of Bengal. As a result of the construction of the 
irrigation canals colonies have been established between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, and Avheat is groAvn on thousands of square miles 
that Avere formerly Avaste. India has a great poinilation, but Avith 
modern methods of Avater supply, and more advanced methods of 
cultivatien, there is .still ample room Ibr settlement Avithin its 
boundaries. 

Two Sikh Feudal States, Patiala and Nabha, are included Avithin 
the area noAV imgated from the Sutlej, but Amritsar, the holy city 
of the Sikhs, lying beyond the Sutlej, about tAvo hundred and fifty 
miles from Delhi, is under tlie immediate British Raj. Fifty miles 
Avcst of Amritsar is Lahore, the old Musalmfin capital of the 
Ptmjab. We conquered the Punjab from the Sikhs, but for many 
centuries it had been ruled by the Musalmans. In the break-up of 
the Mughal Empire during the eighteenth century, invaders came 
from Persia and from Afghanistan, who carried devastation even 
as far as Delhi. In their wake, Avith relative ease, the Sikhs, 
contemporaries of the Marathas of Poona, established a dominion 
in the helpless Punjab. They e.xteudcd their rule also into the 
mountains of Kashmir, north of Lahore. 

In all the British Krai'ire there is but one land frontier on 
Avhich warlike prejAaration must ever be ready. It is tlie north¬ 
west frontier of India. True that there is another boundai*}' 
even longer, draAvn across the American continent, but there 
fortunate.!^ only customs-houses are necessary, and an occasional 
police guard. The north-Ave.st frontier of India, on the other 
hand, lies through a region Avhose inhabitants have been rt^cruited 
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[loiit the ages by invading warlike itices. Exceftt for the 
a moiuitaineers of Nepal, the best soldiei*s of the Indian 
army are drawn from this region, from the Rajputs, the Sikhs, the 
Punjabi Mnsalmilns, the Dogrii mountaineers north of the Punjab, 


Sl 


and the Pathan mountaineers Avest of the Punjab. The provinces 
along this frontier, and the Afghan land immediately beyond it, 
ai’e the one region in all India from Avhich, under some ambitious 
lead, the attempt might be made to establish a fresh imiierial rule 
by the overthrow of the British Raj. Such is the teaching of 
lustory, and such the obvious fate of the less Avarlike peoples of 
India, should the poAA’er of Britain be broken either by Avarfare on 
the spot, or by the defeat of our navy. Beyond the north-AA'cst 
frontier, moreover, in the remoter distance, ai’e the continental 


poAvers of Europe. 

The Indian army and the Indian strategical railways arc there¬ 
fore organised Avith special reference to the belt of territory which 
extends noi-th-cast and south-Avest beyond the Indian desert, and 
is traversed from end to end by the Indus river. This fi’ontier 
belt divides naturally into tAvo parts. Inland avc have the Punjab, 
Avhere five rivers —the Indus, Jheluin, Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej — 
emei’ging from their mountain valleys, gradually close together 
through the plain to form the single stream of the LoAA’cr Indus •, 
seaAvard avc have Sind, Avhere the Indus divides into distributai ' es 
forming a delta. 

Sind is a part of the Bombay Presidency, for it is conne,cted 
Avith Bombay by sea from the port of Karachi. Of late a railway 
has been constructed from Ahmadribfid, in the main terri toiT of 
Bombay, across the southern end of the desert to Hyderabad, at 
the head of the Indus delta. The Punjab is a separate province, 
Avith its oAA u lieutenunt-governov at Lahore, and a population as 
large as that of Spain. 

To undci’stand the significance of the north-Avest frontier of 
India we must look far beyond the imme«liatc boundaries of the 
Emjtire. Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan fonn a single plateau, 
not so lofty as Tibet, but still one of the gi-eat natural features of 
Asia. Tliis jfiateau in its entirety is most conveniently knoAvn as 
Iran. On all sides the Iranian plateau descends abruptly to Ioav 
lands or to the sea, save in the uorth-Avest, Avhere it rises to the 
gnuiter heights of Armenia, and in the north-east, Avhere it rises to 
the lofty Pamiiu Southward and south-westAvard of Iran lie <lie 
Arabian sea and the Persian gidf, and the long lowland wliich 'S 
traversed by the rivers Ki'phiates and I Noi th.varu, to the 
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fast of the Caspian sea, is the broad lowland of Turkestan k 
Tni*anj traversed by the rivers Oxus and »Jaxartes, draining into 
the sea of Aral. Eastward is the plain of the Indus. The defence 
of India from invasion depends in the first place on the main¬ 
tenance of British sca-power in the Persian gulf and the IntUan 
ocean, and in the second jilace on our refusal to allow the establish¬ 
ment of alien bases of power on the Iranian plateau, csjiecially on 
those parts of it which lie towards the south and east.; 

In the north-east corner of Inin, ivest of the Punjab, a gieat 
triangular bundle of mountain ridges splays out westward a,nd 
southward fi'om the north-east. These ridges and the intervening 
valleys constitute Afghanistan. Flowing from the Afghan valleys 
M'c have on the one hand the Kabul river, which descends eastward 
to the Indus, and on the other hand the gi-eater river Hclmand, 
which flows south-westward into the depressed basin of Seistan in 
the very heart of Iran. There the Hehnand divides into many 
channels, fonning as it were an inland delta, from which the waters 
are evaporated by the hot air, for there is no opening to the sea. 
Tlie valley of the Kabul river on the one hand, and the oasis of 
Seistan on the other, might in the hands of an enemy become 
bases wherein to prepare for the invasion ot India. Therefore, 
without annexing this intricate and difficult upland, we have 
driclarcd it to be the policy of Britain to exclude from Afghanistan 
and fi’om Seistan all foreign powers. 

'inhere arc two lines, and only two, along which warlike in¬ 
vasions of N.W. India have been conducted in historical times. 
On the one hand the mountains become very narrow just north of 
tlie head of the Kabul river. There a single though lofty ridge, the 
Hindu Kush, is all that separates the basin of the Oxus from that 
of the Indus. Low ground, raised only a few hundred feet above 
the sea, is very near on the two sides of the Hindu Kush. There 
arc several vi'ays into India over this great but single range and 
down the Kabul valley. The most famous is known as the Khyber 
route, fi'om the name of the last defile through which the track 


descends into the Indian plain. 

The other route of invasion lies five hundred miles away to the 
west and south-west There the Afghan mountains come suddenly 
to an end, and an easy way lies round their fringe for four ^hundred 
miles over the open plateau, from Herat to Kandaliar. Ihis way 
passes not far irom Seistan. South-eastward of Kandahar it 
descends through a mountainous district into the lowlaiul ot the 
Indus. This is now cafi'-'d the Bulan route, from the last gorge 
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India; but in ancient times the road went farther southi 


;he JMiila Pass. It debouches upon the plain opposite to the 
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great Indian desert. Therefore the Khyber route has been the 
more frequently trodden, for it leads directly, between the desert 
and the mountains, upon the Dcllii gateway of inner India. 

xVnothcr line of communication connecting India with Persia 
passes through the Makran, or the barren region lying along the 
coast of Baluchistan. This route was much frequented bj' Arab 
tradei’s in the Middle Ages; and by it at an earlier epoch Alexander 
the Great led back one detachment of his forces with disastrous 
results. But ai)art from this return march, and the Indian 
expeditions of Semiramis and of Cyrus which it was designed to 
emulate and which may or may not be historical, this route seems 


not to have been followed by any of tlie great invasions of India 
in historical times. 


Tlie practical significance of all this geography becomes evident 
not only when we study the history of Ancient India but also 
when we consider the modern organisation of the Indian defensive 
forces. They arc grouped uito a noi’thern and a southern araiy. 
The northern army' is distributed from Calcutta pjist Allahabad 
and Dellii to Peshawar, the garrison city on the frontier. All the 
troops statioiK'd along this line may be regarded as supporting the 
brigades on the Khyber front. The southern army is similai-l\ 
posted with reference to Quetta on the Bolan route. It is dis¬ 
tributed through the Bombay and Sladi'as Prc.sidcncios, whence 
Quetta can be reinforced by sea through the port of Karachi. 

Ihe conditions of the defence of India have been vitally changed 
by the construction of the North-Western Railway ft’om Karachi 
through the Indus basin, with branches towards the Bolan and the 
Khyber. To-day that defence could be conducted over the sea 
directly from Britiun through Karachi, so that the dc.scrt of 
Rajputana would lie between the defending armies and the main 
community of Inditi within. 

Karachi stands at the western limit of the Indus delta, in a 
position therefore comparable to that of Alexandria beside the 
Nile delta. The railway keeps to the west of the river for more 
than tlu'eo hundred miles as far as Sukkur, where is the Lansdowne 
bridge, eight humlred and forty feet long, between Kukkur and 
Rolu'i on the east bank. This is the very heart f»f the rainless 
region of India. During twelve years there were only six showers 
at Rohri. A scheme is under con.sideration fc.r damming tin- Indus 
lear this point, in order that the irrigation canals below may be 
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fM, not only in time of flood as at present, but in the seasoi 


water as well, 




From Siikkur a branch railway traverses the desert north¬ 
westward to the foot of the hills below the Bolan pass. This part 
of the desert occupies a re-entering angle of lowland, with the 
mountains of Afghanistan to the north and those of Baluchistan 
to the west. On the map, the Afghan ranges have the effect of 
being festooned from the Bolan eastward and northward. The 
railway ascends to Quetta either by the Mushkaf valley—the 
actual line of the Bolan torrent having been abandoned—or by a 
longer loop line, the Harnai, which runs to the Pishui valley, north 
of Quetta. The latter is the usual way. By the iMushkaf route 
the line is carried over a boulder-strewn plain about half a mile 
broad in the bottom of a gorge, with steeply rising heights on 
either side. Here and there the strip of lower ground is trenched 
and split by deep canyons. At first the rails follow the Alushkaf 
river, and the gmdients are not very severe, but once Hirok, at 
the source of the Bolan river, is passed, a gradient of one in 
twenty-five begins, and two powerful engines are required to 
drag the tmin up. The steep bounding ridges now close in on 
either side, with clifts rising almost perpendicularly to seveiTil 
hundred feet. Occasional blockhouses high up amid the emgs 
defend the pass. 

The gradients of the Harnai route are not cpiite so steep as 
those of the Mushkaf. Sliould either way be blocked or carried 
away by landslips or floods, the other would be available. The 
Harnai line passes through the Chappar rift, a precipitous gorge 
in a great mass of limestone. The old Bolan gorge way ot the 
caravans was dangerous because of the sudden spates which fit 
times filled all the bottom between the clifls. 


Quetta li(‘s about a mile above sea-level in a small plain, sur¬ 
rounded by great mountains rising to heights of two miles and 
more. Irrigation works have been constructed, so that Quetta is 
now an oasis amid desert mountains. It luis a population of some 
thirty thousand. The Agent General for British Balucliistan 
resides there. The town is very strongly fortified, for it commands 
the railways leading from the Khojak pass down into India. 
Qiictta and Peshawar are the twin keys of the frontier. 

From Quetta there is a railway north-westvvard for another 
hundred and twenty miles to Chaman on the Afghan fi'ontier, 
whor^^ is the last British outpost. This line pierces the Khojak 
ridge i^y r, tunnel and then emerges on the open upland plain ot 


now runs to the east of the river and soon enters the Punjab. Not 
I very long ago all this land was a desert. To-day, as the result of 
j a great investment of British capital, irrigation works have changed 
j the whole aspect of the countiy. The plain of the Indus has become 
I one of the chief wheat fields of the British Empire, for wheat is the 

^ principal crop in the Punjab, in parts of Sind, and—outside the 

^ basin of the Indus itself—in the districts of the United Provinces 
which lie about Agra. The wheat production of India on an 
! average of years is five times as great as that of the United 

i Kingdom, and about half as great as that of the United States. 

* In the three years 1910-12 the export of wheat fi’om India to the 

j United Kingdom exceeded that from the United States to the 

I United Kingdom. 

The brown waste of the plains of the Punjab becomes, after 
the winter rains, a waving sea of green wheat, extending over 
thousands of square miles. Far beyond tlie area within which the 
I rainfall alone suffices, the lower Punjab and the central strip of 
Sind have been converted into a second Egypt. Though the 
navigation of the Indus is naturally inferior to that of the Ganges, 
yet communication luis been maintained by boat from the Punjab 
to the sea from Greek times do^niward. The Indus flotilla of 
; steamboats luxs however suffered fatally from the competition of 

the North-Western Railway, and the wheat exported from Karachi 
is now almost wholly rail-borne. 

At Multan, a considerable mercantile city imar the Chenab, the 
railway forks to Lahore and Peshawar. From Lahore the triangle 
is completed by a line to Peshawar along the foot of the mountains, 
past the great military station of Raw\alpindi. The lines from 
Lahore and Multan unite on the cast bank of the Indus, fifty miles 
east of Peshawar, just below the point where the Kabul tributary 
enters. They cross the Indus by the bridge of Attock. Above 
Raw alpindi is the hill station of Murree. The long tongues of land 
betw^een the five rivers of the Punjab are known as Doabs, a word 
which in Persian has the significance of Mesopotamia in Greek. 
Punjab signifies the land of five rivers. 

Peshfuvar is the capiml of the North-West Frontier Province 
created in 1901, a strip of hilly country beyond the Indus. Unlike 
I sister Quctl i, it lies in the Indian lowlan<! at the foot of 

the Khyber pJiss, It has about a hundi*ed thousand inhabitants, 



Plain of the Indus: Peshawar 
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'he rails are kept ready at Chaman for tbe continuation o 
,ck to Kandahar, seventy miles further. 

We return to Rohri on the Indus. The North-Western Railwa 
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iefly Musalluan. In the Bazar are to be seen rein-esentativ); 
^any Asiatic races, for Peshawar is the market of exchange where 
the great road from Samarkand and Bukhara, over the Hindu 
Kush and through Kabul, by the Khyber meets the road from 
Delhi and Lahore. Here you may buy skeins of Chinese silk, 
brought by the same roundabout ways that were trodden by the 
Cliinese pilgrims in the Middle Ages. 

Jamrud, at the entrance to the Khyber, lies some nine miles 
west of Peshawar. In the Sami at Jamrud all caravans going into 
India or retiuTiing to Central Asia halt for the night. The gi’eat 
Bactrian camels, two-humped and shaggy, present an unwonted 
contrast with the smaller Indian camels. The fort of Ali Masjid, 


nearly three thousand feet above the sea, crowns the steep ascent 
to the crest of the pass. At Landi Kotal begins the descent into 
Afghanistan. Thus the Khyber is a saddle in the heights, not the 
gorge of a torrent as is the Bolan. The Kabul river flows through 
an open valley until it nears the British frontier. Then it swerves 
through a precipitous chasm by a northward loop. The road is 
therefore carried over the intervening mountain spur. 

The Khyber is protected by its own hill tribes, enlisted in the 
Khyber lliflea We have brought these Pathan mountaineers into 
the service of law and order by enrolling them in military forces, 
jmst as the Scottish highlanders were enrolled in the British army 
in the eighteenth centur}'. The Pathaiis are born fighters. They 
love fighting for its ovm sake, and many a curious tale is told of 
the vendettas intennittcntly continued when the Khyber riflemen 
of Peshawar return from time to time on furlough to their homes 


in the hills. 

The Indus river rises, like the Brahmaputra, high on the 
plateau of Tibet to the north of Benares, and flows north-westward 
through the elevated valley of Leh until it reaches the .’i6th parallel 
of latitude. There it turns south-westward and cleaves its way 
through the HimMayas by the grandest gorge in the world. You 
may stand on the right bank of the Indus and look across the river 
to where the summit of Nanga Parbat descends by a single slope 
of four miles—measured vertically—to the river bank, every yard 
of the drop being visible. 

Within the gi’eat northward angle thus made by the Indus is a 
second smaller valley amid the mountains, which is also drained 
through a gorge to the Punjab. This is the famous valley of 
Kashmir, whose central plain, sheltered in every direction by lofty 
snow-clad mountains, is a sunny paradise of fci-tility. Srinagar is 
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of Kashmir, whoso Maharaja rules also over Ladakh 


%L 


Leh) formerly a province of Tibet. 

The northernmost outposts of the Empire are in the valleys of 
Gilgit and Chitral, which diverge south-eastward and south-west¬ 
ward to the Indus and Kabul rivers. Enfi’aming Gilgit and Chitral 
is a great angle of the loftiest mountain ridge, which may be 
likened, as it appears upon the map, to a pointed roof sheltering 
all India to the south. The south-eastward limb of the angle is 
the Karakoram range, and the south-w^estward is the Hindu Kush 
range. The north-western extremity of the Himalaya fits ii^f^ 
angle of the Karakoram and the Hindu Kush, fi'om which it is 
separated by the valleys of Leh, Gilgit, and Chitral. 

Tlie Karakoram is backed by the heights of the Tibetan plateau, 
here it is true at their narrowest, but none the less almost in¬ 
accessible, except for one or tw'O passes at heights of 18,000 feet, 
which are traversed in the summer time by a few Yak caravans. 

In the Karakoram is mount Godwin Austen, second only to Everest 
among the mountains of the world. There also are the largest 
glaciers outside the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

Tlie Hindu Kush, notwithstanding its elevation, is in marked 
contrast to the Karakoram. It is a single broad ridge, backed by 
no plateau, and is notched by some relatively low passes. The 
ridge itself may be crossed in a few days or even hours at heights 
of twelve and thirteen thousand feet. The difficulties of access 
from tlie valley head of Kabul to the lowland of Bactria on the 
Oxus lie rather in the approaches to the passes than in the passes 
themselves. But human patience has in all ages succeeded in 
surmounting these difficulties ; and the Hindu Kush, although the 
natural boundary of India north-westward, has been no effective 
barrier either in a militaiy or a commercial sense. 

There is lateral communication betAveen the Khyber and Bolan 
routes outside the Indian frontier and yet within the Hindu Kush. 
The route follows a chain of valleys between Kabul and Kandahar 
through Ghazni. Along it from Kandahar to Kabul the army of 
Alexander the Great marched to his Bactrian and Indian cam¬ 
paigns : and it again became famous in the last generation because 
of the march of General Roberts firom Kabul to the relief of 
Kandahar during the Afghan war of 1882. From tliis Kabul- 
Kandahar road several passes penetrate the mountainous belt of 
the Indian frontier, presenting alternative exits from tlie two 
mild the maze of mountains north of the. 
har line, there are no practicable alternatives to 
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two ways—over the Hindu Kush and over the plateau 
leistan. 

The long barrier of the Hindu Kush seems as if it were designed 
by nature to be the protecting boundary of India on the north¬ 
west. It is the ‘scientific frontier’ which in the last century 
British policy sought in vain to secure. At the present time it 
lies mostly within the ‘ buffer state ’ of Afghanistan which Avas 
created as the best alternative. But there have been periods in 


history Avhen it has formed the actual, as well as the ideal, limit of 
the Indian empire. In the last quarter of the fourth century B.C., 
within a few yeai’s of the departure from India of Alexander the 
Great, it separated the dominions of the Maurya emperor of 
India, Chandragupta, from those of Seleucus Nicator, Alexander’s 
successor in the eastern portion of his vast empire. In about the 
middle of the third century B.c. the Seleucid province of Bactria, 
which lay immediately to the north of the Hindu Kush, became 
an independent kingdom, from which, Avhen the Maurya empire 
declined and the barrier was no longer adequately protected, 
a second series of Greek invasions poured into India about 200 b.c. 

The river Indus also appears at first sight to form a natural 
boundary betAveen India and Iran; but in this case it would be 
more correct historically to say that the country through which it 
floAVS has more frequently been the cause of contention betAveen 
India and Iran. The very name India, ‘the country of the Indus,’ 
Avas first knoAvn to the West as that of a province of the Persian 
empire. In Hei-odotus, the Greek historian of the Avars betAveen 
the Peitiian empire and Greece in the early part of the fifth 
century B.C., it bears its original meaning. At a later date, Greek 
and Roman Avriters, as so often happens in geographi^l nomen¬ 
clature, transferred the name of the best knoAvn province to the 
whole country and set an example AA'hich has since been followed 
universally. 

Thus we conclude a rapid surA'ey of the historical and political 
geography of a vast region. The south and centre of Imlia is 
structurally an island, whoso steep brinks, the Westei-n and Eastern 
Ghats, are continued—beyond the coastal selvage and the strip of 
shalloAV water off shore—by renewed steep descents into the 
abysses of the Ai’abian sea and the Bay of Bengal, two miles deep. 
Tliis great island has granitic foundations, although it is clothed in 
places AA'ith volcanic rocks. Its landward brinks are mai'ked by 
mount Abu, the AravalU hills, the ridge of Delhi, and the long low 
eastward curve of hills ending at Rajmahal, Avhere the principal 
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118 of India vest on tlie gi’anitic base. 


The salient angles 

Ki and Rajmahal are received, at a distance, by the gi-eat 
re-entering angles of the main framework of x\sia, constituted by 
the brink of Iran beyond the Indus, the Himrdayan brink of Tibet, 
and the mountains of the Bui’mese boi’der. Between these rocky 
limits— salient on the Indian side and re-cutei’iug on the Asiatic 
side—extends a broad alluvial plain, two hundred miles in average 
breadth, and two thousand miles long, from the mouths of the 
Ganges northward to the foot of the mountains, then north¬ 
westward along that foot to the Punjab, and then south-westw'ard 
to the mouths of the Indus. 


The Indian heights proper are so relatively low, attaining to 
eight or nine thousand feet only in the hir south, that the whole 
geography of India seems to be doininated by the Himalayas. We 
recover onr sense of the true proportions only when we reflect that 
even the Himfilayas are only five or six miles high, and that India 
18 two thousand miles long. None the less the Himfilayas and 
Tibet are in a very real sense the controlling fact of Indian 
geography. They pierce upward through more than half the 
atmosphere into highland climates, and therefore constitute for 
man a mighty natural boundary. They also guide and limit the 
winds of the lower air, and thus govern the Indian climate. India 
is an agricultural laud, whose tillage is overywliere ireijctident, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the miiisturo bi ought from tlie 
southern ocean by the gi-eat wind swirl of the suumicr and autimm 
monsoon. That swirl strikes the Malabar coast as a south-west 
wind, sweeps over Bengal as a south wind, and drives up the 
Ganges plains as a south-east wind. Tlie whole movement is 
induced by suction to where the air is rising over the hot plains 
of the Middle Indus. There in the summer is one of the hottest 
places, if not the hottest place in the Avorld. The winds which 
come dowi to it off the Iranian plateau, thxis completing the swirl 
stream oflF a dry land, and bring no moisture. In the winter a dry, 
bright wijid, the north-east monsoon, descends from Tibet over all 
India. Only in the Punjab and in the far south are there con¬ 
siderable winter rains. The Punjab is in Mediterranean latitudes, 
where it rains in the winter. 


By these physical chai’acteristics India is made fruitful, and is 
at the same iime more tlian half isolated fi-om the rest of the 
world. The most primitive of its inhabitants arc the Gomls and 
who have been driven into the forest recesses of the 
8 eas ward of the Deccan plateau and into other regions diiflcult 
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f access throughout the sub-continent. The Dravidian lang 
have been iweservcd in the southern promontory. The Aryan and 
later invaders from western and central Asia have come from the 
north-west through the passage of Delhi, and have thence dispersed 
south-eastward down the Ganges to Bengal, and south-westward 
to the fertile Gujarati and Maratha countries. Through the eastern 
mountains, which sever the Indian Empire from China, have pene¬ 
trated in historical times few great invasions ; and these have not 
been far-reaching in their political results. But if Ave may judge 
from the physical types and languages of the populations, and 
from their social characteristics, there has been fi*om prehistoric 
times onwards a constant infilti'ation of Mongolian stock, not only 
abundantly into Bui-ma, and along the Tsan-po valley to the foot¬ 
hills of the Himfdaya, but also in lesser degi’ee into Assam and into 
the eastern parts of Bengal about Dacca. 

From the days of the Greek pilot Hippalus, the. monsoons have 
carried some sea traffic to and fro over the Arabian sea from the 
direction of Aden. Sind was raided by Muhammadans overseas. 
But Sind lies outside the desert of Rajputana. The IMalabar coast 
long had commercial intercourse Avith the Nearer East, and thus 
indirectly with Christendom. But the Western Ghats lie behind 
the Malabar coast. In the south of India, on that coast, are tAvo 
curious x’elics of this traffic, tAVo small ancient communities of Joavs 
and of Chriatian.s. But these are exceptional The one gateway 
of India which signified, until modern times, AA'as the north-western 
land-gate. Most of the history which is to Ije naiTated in these 
volumes beat’s, directly or indirectly, some relation to that great 
geographical feict. 



CHAPTER II 

A. PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES 

The Indian Empire is tlie abode of a vast collection of peoples 
who differ from one another in physical characteristics, in language, 
and in culture more widely than the peoples of Europe. Among 
them the three primary ethnogi’aphical divisions of mankind—the 
Caucasian or white type, with its subdivisions of blonde and dark, 
the Mongolian or yellow type, and the Ethiopian or black type— 
are all represented; the first two by various races in the sub¬ 
continent itself, and the last by the inhabitants of the Andaman 
Isles. Four of the great families of human speech —the Austric, 
the Tibeto-Chinese, the Dravidian, and the Indo-European—are 
directly represented among the living languages of India, of which 
no fewer than two hundred and twenty are recorded in the Census 
Report for 1911 ; while a fifth great family, the Semitic, which has 
been introduced by Muhammadan conquerors in historical times, 
has, through the medium of Arabic and Persian, greatly modified 
some of the Indian vernaculars. The Austric, Tibeto-Chinese, and 
Indo-European families are widely spread elsewhere over the face 
of the earth. The Dravidian has not been traced with absolute 
certainty beyond the limits of the Indian Empire: but there is 
evidence which seems to indicate that it was introduced into India 
in prehistoric times. 

The drama of Indian history, then, is one in which many peoples 
of very diverse origin have played their parts. In all ages the 
fertility and the riches of certiiin regions, above all the plain of the 
Ganges, have attracted invaders from the outside world ; while over¬ 
population and the, desiccation of the land have given an impulse 
to the movements of peoples from the adjacent regiohs of Asia. 
Thus both the attracting and the expulsive forces which determine 
migrations have acted in the same direction. It is true indeed that 
the civilisations winch have been developed in India have reacted, 
and that Indian religions, Indian literature, and Indian art 
^ ^e spread out of India and produced a deep and far-reaching 
influence on the (countries of Further Asia; but the migrations and 
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conquests which provided the human energy with which 
civilisations were created have invariably come into India from the 
outside. "And the peninsular character of the sub-continent has 
retained invaders within its borders, with the result that racial 
conditions have tended to become ever more and more complex. 


Tlie outcome of the struggle for existence between so many peoples 
possessing different traditions and different ideals is to be seen in 
the almost infinite variety of degrees of culture which exists at the 
present day. Some types of civilisation have been progressive, 
others have remained stationary. So that we now find, at one 
extreme of the social scale, communities whose members are con¬ 
tributing to the advancement of the literature, science, and art of 

the twcntietli century, and, at the otlicr extreme, tribes still 

governed by thoir lU’imitivo constitutions, still using the implements 
and weapons, and still retaining the religious ideas and customs of 


their remote ancestors in the Stone Age. 



I 


The Himfilayas form an effective barrier against direct invasions 
fi-om the north : the exceedingly toilsome passes in their centre 
are traversed only by a few patient traders or adventurous ex¬ 
plorers. But at the western and eastern extremities, river valleys 
and more practicable mountain passes afford easiei* means ot 
access. Tlirough these gateways swarms of nomads and conquering 
armies, from the direction of Persia on the one hand and from tlie 
direction of China on the other, have poured into India from time 


immemorial. 

' By routes passing through Baluchistan on the west and Afghani¬ 
stan on the north-west, the country of the Indus has been repeatedly 
invaded by peoples l)e]onging to tlic Caucasian race from Western 
Asia, and by peoples belonging to the Nor them or Mongolo-A ltm c 
group of the Mongolian race from Central Asia. But these immi- 
gi'ations were not all of the same nature, nor did they all produce 
the same effect on the population of India. In the course of time 
their character became transformed. At the most remote period 
they were slow' persistent movements of whole tribes, or collections 
of tribes, witli their women and children, their flocks and herds: at 
a later date they were little more than organised expeditions of 
armed men. The Ibrnior exercised a permanent influence on the 
rctciul conditions of the country which they invaded: the influence 
of the latter w'as political or social rather than racial. 

This change in the nature of invasions was the gradual eflect of 
natural causes. Over large tract? of Asia the climate has changed 
within the historical period. The rainfall has diminished or ceased; 
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governed by their iirimitive conatitutioiw, still using the implements 
and Aveapons, and still retaining the religious ideas and customs of 
their remote ancestors in the Stone Age. 

The Himfilayas form an effective barrier against direct invasions 
fi’om the north; the exceedingly toilsome passes in their centre 
are traversed only by a few patient traders or adventurous ex¬ 
plorers. But at the AA'estern and eastern extremities, river A’alleys 
and more practicable mountain passes afford easiei’ means of 
access. Through these gateways swarms of nomads and conquering 
armies, from the direction of Persia on the one hand and fi’om the 
dii-ection of China on the other, have poured into India from time 
immemorial. 

■ By routes passing through Baluchistan on the west and Afghani¬ 
stan on the iiorth-Avest, the country of the Indus has been repeatedly 
invaded by peoples belonging to the Caucasian race from Western 
Asia, and by peoples belonging to the Northern or Mongolo-AItaic 
group of the Mongolian race from Central Asia. But these immi¬ 
grations wei’e not all of the same nature, nor did they all produce 
the same effect on the population of India. In the course of time 
their character became transformed. At the most remote period 
they were hIoav persistent movements of whole tribes, or eollections 
of tribes, Avith their women and children, their flocks and herds: at 
a later date they were little more than organised expeditions of 
armed men. The Ibrmcr exorcised a permanent influence on the 
racial conditions of the country which they invaded: the influence 
of the latter Avas political or social rather than racial. 

This change in the nature of invasions wtis the gradual effect of 
natural caAises. Over large tract;’ of Asia the climate has changed 
Avithiu the historical period. The riunfall has diminished or ceased; 
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direct means of resistance, are the geographical barriers 
^tare itself has set up./ We shall therefore best understand the 
distribution of races in the sub-continent if we remember its chief 

natural divisions. . ^ ^ 

The ranges of the Viudhya system with their almost impene¬ 
trable forests have in all • ages formed the great dividing line 
between Northern and Southern India. In early Brahman litera¬ 
ture they mark the limits beyond which Aryan civilisation had not 
yet penetrated, and at the present day the two great regions 
which they separate continue to offer the most striking contrasts in 
racial character, in language, and in social institutions. But the 
Vindhyas can be passed witliout difficulty at their western and 
eastern extremities, where lowlands form connecting links with 
the jjlains of the Indus and the Ganges. The coastal regions are 
therefore transitional. They have been more directly affected by 
movements from the north than the central plateau of the Deccan. 

In Northern India, natural boundaries are marked by the river 
Indus, by the Thar or Great Desert of Rajputana, and by the sub- 
Himalayan fringe which is connected on the east with Assam and 
Burma. 

The seven geographical regions thus indicated form the basis 
for the ethnographical classification of the peoples of India Avhich 
is now generally accepted. The scheme was propounded by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley in the Ceiims Report for 1901. Its details 
are the result of careful measurements and observations extending 
over many years. It is conveniently summarised in the Imperial 
Gazetteer (new edition, vol. i, pp. 292 ft.) from whicli the descrip¬ 
tions in the following account are quoted. The physical types aic^ 
here enuiiicrated in an order beginning from the south, instead ot 
from the north-west as in the original scheme : 

1 . The Dravidian type in the larger section of the peninsula 
which lies to the south of the United Provinces and east of. about 
longitude 76®E. ‘The stature is short or below mean; the com¬ 
plexion very dark, aj^proaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark; head long ; nose very 
broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but not so as to make the 
face appear flat’ 

This was assumed by Risley to be ‘ the original type of the 
population of India, now modified to a varying extent by the 
admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid elements. It must 
be remembered, however, that, when the term ‘ Dravidian ’ is thus 
used ethnogi’aphically, it is nothing more than a convenient label. 
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^ direct means of resistance, are the geographical barriers Avhl 
^iire itself has set up./ We shall therefore best understand the 
distribution of races in the sub-continent if we remember its chief 


natural divisions. ■ . . 

The ranges of the Viudhya system with their almost impene¬ 
trable forests have in all ages formed the great dividing line 
between Northern and Southern India. In early Brahman litera¬ 
ture they mark the limits beyond which Aryan civilisation had not 
yet penetrated, and at the present day the two great regions 
Avhich they separate continue to offer the most striking contrasts in 
racial character, in language, and in social institutions. But the 
Vindhyas can be passed Avithout difficulty at their Avestern and 
eastern extremities, Avhere loAvlands form connecting links Avith 
the idains of the Indus and the Ganges. The coastal regions are 
therefore transitional. They haA'e been more directly affected by 
movements from the north than the central plateau of the Deccan. 

In Northern India, natural boundaries are marked by the river 
Indus, by the Thar or Great Desert of Rajputana, and by the sub- 
Himalayan fidnge Avhich is eoniiected on the east Avith Assam and 


Burma. 

The seven geogi’aphical regions thus indicated form the basis 
for the ethnographical classification of the peoples of India Avhich 
is noAV generally accepted. The scheme was propounded by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley in the Report for 1901. Its details 

are the result of careful measurements and observations extending 
over many years. It is conveniently summarised in the Imperial 
Gazetteer (new edition, vol. i, pp. 292 ff.) from wliich the descrip¬ 
tions in the following account are quoted. The physical types are^ 
hero enumerated in an order beginning from the south, instead ot 
from the north-west as in the original seheme: 

1. The DraAudian type in the larger section of the peninsula 
AA'hich lies to the south of the United Provinces and east of about 
longitude 76°E. ‘The stature is short or below mean; the com¬ 
plexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, Avith an 
occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark; head long; nose very 
broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but not so as to make the 
face appear flat’ 

Tins Avas assumed by Risley to be ‘ the original type of the 
population of India, now modified to a varying extent by the 
admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid elements. It must 
be remembered, however, that, when the term ‘ Dravidian is thus 
used ethnogiaphically, it is nothing more than u convenient label. 
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^ Peoples and Languages 

were introduced by the Aryan invasions from the north-v^^ 
•^^ravidian characteristics have been traced alike in Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit, in the Prakrits or early popular dialects, and in 
the modern vernaculars derived from them. The linguistic strata 
would thus appear to be arranged in the order—Austric, Dravidian, 


Indo-European./ 

There is good ground, then, for supposing that, before the 
coming of the Indo-Aryans, speakers of the Dravidian languages 
predominated both in Northern and in Southern India 5 but, as we 
have seen, older elements are discoverable in the populations of 
both regions, and therefore the assumption that the Dravidians are 
aboriginal is no longer tenable. Is there any evidence to show 
whence they came into India 

No theory of their origin can be maintained which does not 
account for the existence of Brahui, the large island of Dravidian 
speech in the mountainous regions of distant Baluchistan which lie 
near the western routes into India. Is Bnihui a surviving trace of 
the immigi’ation of Dravidian-speaking peoples into India from the 
west Or does it mark the limits of an overflow from India into 
Baluq^tan ? Both theories have been held; but, as all the great 
movements of peoples have been into India and not out of India, 
and as a remote mountainous district may be expected to retain 
the survivals of ancient races while it is not likely to have been 
colonised, the former view would a priori seem to be by far the 
more probable. The reasons why it has not been universally 
accepted is that the racial character of the Brahuis is now mainly 
Iranian, and not Dravidian in the Indian sense of the term. But 
the argument from race is not so conclusive as may appear at first 
sight. The area in which the Dravidian Brahui is still spoken 
fomis part of the region which is occupied by Turko-Iranian 
peoples ; and the peculiar tribal constitution of the Brahuis is one 
which, unlike the caste-system, does not insist on social exclusive¬ 
ness, but, on the contrary, definitely invites recruitment from 
outside./ This is clear from the account given in the Gazetteer of 
the 'Baloch and Brahui type of tribe’: 


The second type of Tiirko-Irauian tribe is based primarily not upon agnatic 
kiushix>, but ujion coniinon good and ill : in other words, it is cemented togethei 
only by the obligations arising from the blood-feud. There is no eponymous 
ancestor, and the tribe itself does not profess to Ix' composed of homogeneous 
elements.... The same principles hold good in the case of tlie Brabiii...whose 
numbers have been recruited from among Afghans, Kurds, Jadgals, Baloch, and 
other elements. {Imp. Gaz. i, j). 310.) 
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were introduced by the Aryan invasions from the north-v 
^Jravidian characteristics have been traced alike in Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit, in the Prakrits or early popular dialects, and in 
the modern vernaculars derived from them. The linguistic strata 
would thus appear to be arranged in the ordei*—Austric, Dravidian, 


Indo-European./ 

'There is good ground, then, for supposing that, before the 
coining of the Indo-Aryans, speakers of the Dravidian languages 
predominated both in Northern and in Southern India; but, as we 
have seen, older elements are discoverable in the populations of 
both regions, and therefore the assumption that the Dravidians are 
aboriginal is no longer tenable. Is there any evidence to show 
whence they came into India \ 

No theory of their origin can be maintained which does not 
account for the existence of JBrahfn, the large island of Dravidian 
speech in the mountainous regions of distant Baluchistan which lie 
near the westeni routes into India. Is BrahuT a surviving trace of 
the immigi-ation of Dravidian-speaking peoples into India from the 
M'cst?,r Or does it mark the limits of an overflow from India into 
Balnq^tan ? Both theories have been held; but, as all the great 
movements of peoples have been into India and not out of India, 
and as a I’emote mountainous district may be expected to retain 
the survivals of ancient races w'hile it is not likely to have been 
colonised, the former view would a pi'iori seem to be by far the 
more probable. The reasons why it has not been univereally 
accepted is that the racial character of the Brahuis is now mainly 
Iranian, and not Dravidian in the Indian sense of the term. But 
the argument from race is not so conclusive as may appear at first 
sight. The area in which the Dravidian Brahtli is still spoken 
fonns part of the region which is occupied by Turko-Iranian 
peoples ; and the peculiar tribal constitution of the Brahuis is one 
which, unlike the caste-system, does not insist on social exclusive- 
•nes.s, but, on the contrary, definitely invites recruitment from 
outside. This is clear fi'om the account given in the Gazetteer of 
the ‘Baloch and Brahui type of tribe’ : 


The second type of Turko-Irauian tribe is based primarily uot upon .agnatic 
kiiiHliip, bat upon common good and ill : in other words, it is cemciited togethei 
only by the obligations arising from the blood-feud. There is no eponymous 
ancestor, and the tribe itself docs uot profess to bo compose.l of homogeneous 
elementa.... The same principles hold good in the case of tlie Brahui...whose 
numbers have been recruited from among Afghans, Kurds, Jadgals, Baloch, and 
other elemcnte. {Imp, Qaz, i, p. 310.) 
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^ point the evidence of literature receivp the support _ 
cohnology; for only thus, according to Risley, can be explained 
the uniform distribution of the Indo-Aryan racial type throughout 
the region which it occupies, and the strongly marked contrasts 
which it presents to types prevailing in regions to the east and 
south. Later settlements necessarily consisted almost entirely ot 
Such modifications of the racial character as would be pro- 



men. 


duced by inter-marriage with the women of the country would, 
in the course of time, cease to be recognisable. They would be as 
diflicult to trace as the Roman factor in the population of Britain. 

3. The Turko-Iranian type in the N.W. Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, and those districts of the Punjab and Sind which lie 
west of the Indus. ‘ Stature above mean ; complexion fair ; eyes 
mostly dark, but occasionally grey; hair on face plentiful; head 
broad; nose moderately narrow, prominent, and very long. 

The northern section of the region now inhabited by peoples of 
this type, that is to say, the country of the north-western tributaries 
of the Indus, was, in the times of the Rigveda, occupied by bido- 
Aryans. The predominant racial character of the wliole region is 
due to the invasion of Mongolo-Altaic peoples from Turkestan on 
the one hand, and of Pei-sian Aryans or Iranians on the other. The 
Indus is the ethnographical boundary between the Turko-Iranian 
and Iiido-Aryan types, just as in history it has often been the 
political boundary between Iran and India. 

4. The Scytho-Dravidian type in Sind east of the Indus, 
Gujarat, and the western section of the peninsula as far as about 
longitude 70° B., that is to say, the Bombay Presidency or Western 
India geiiei-ally. ‘ The type is clearly distinguished from the 
Turko-Irauian by a lower stature, a greater length of head, a 
higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a lower orbito-nasal 

index.’ ^ , 

This type, of which tho Marathas are the chief representatives, 
occupies a position between the broad-headed Turko-Iranians and 
the long-headed Dravidians. Its designation assumes that the 
foreign broad-headed element was introduced during the period of 
Scythian (Qaka) rule in Western India (c. 120-380 A.D.). But 
there can be little doubt that its origin must bo traced to a period 
far more remote. The ^akas were among those military conquerore 
who broke into the Punjab after the downfell of the Maurya 
Empire; and it can scarcely be supposed that the exteusioi^t 
their power to Western India materially affected the race. The 
fact that their Scythian names, as is shown by coins and inscrip- 
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point the evidence of literature receives the support 
ethnology; for only thus, according to Risley, can be explained 
the uniform distribution of the Indo-Aryan racial type throughout 
the region which it occupies, and the strongly marked contrasts 
which it presents to types prevailing in regions to the east and 
south. Later settlements necessarily consisted almost entirely of 
men. Such modifications of the racial character as would be pio- 
duced by inter-marriage with the women of the country would, 
in the course of time, cease to be recognisable. They would be as 
difiicult to trace as the Roman factor in the population of Britain. 

3. The Turko-Iranian type in the N.W. Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, and those districts of the Pimjab and Sind which lie 
west of the Indus. ‘ Stature above mean ; complexion fair ; eyes 
mostly dark, but occasionally grey; hair on face plentiful; head 
broad; nose moderately narrow, prominent, and very long. 

The northern section of the region now inhabited by peoples of 
this type, that is to say, the country of the north-western tributaries 
of the Indus, was, in the times of the Rigveda, occupied by Indo- 
Aryans. The predominant racial character of the whole region is 
due to the invasion of Mongolo-Altaic peoples from Tm'kestan on 
the one hand, and of Persian Aryans or Iranians on the other. The 
Indus is the ethnographical boundary between the Turko-Iranian 
and Indo-Aryan tjTpes, just as in history it has often been the 
political boundary between Iran and India. 

4. The Scytho-Dravidian type in Sind east of the Indus, 
Gujarat, and the western section of the peninsula as far as about 
longitude 70“ E., that is to say, the Bombay Presidency or Western 
India genemlly. ‘The type is clearly distinguished from the 
Turko-Iranian by a lower stature, a gi-eater length of head, a 
higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a lower orbito-nasal 
index.’ 

This type, of which the Marathas are the chief representatives, 
occupies a position between the broad-headed Turko-Iranians and 
the long-headed Dravidians. Its designation assumes that the 
foreign broad-headed element was introduced during the period of 
Scythian ((^^aka) rule in Western India (c. 120-380 a.d.). But 
there can be little doubt that its origin must bo traced to a period 
far more remote. The (,^akas were among those military conqueroi-s 
who broke into the Punjab after the dowifall of the Maurya 
Empire; and it can scarcely be supposed that the extension of 
their power to Western India materially affected the race. The 
fact that their Scythian names, as is shown by coins and inscrip- 
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^erature as it presupposes^ At the same time it seemed to 
supported by the existing distribution of the Indo-Aryan languages; 
but, as will be seen (p. 50), an equally satisfactory explanation of 
this distribution may be suggested. 

^ Apart from tliis theory, the conclusions of ethnology are entirely 
in accord with the historical indications of the literature. The 
ethnographical limit is also the dividing line between the geography 
of the Rigveda and the geography of the later Vedic literature. In 
the Rigveda Aryan communities have scarcely advanced beyond 
the country of the river Sarasvati (Sirhind), which for ever after¬ 
wards was remembered with especial veneration as Brahmavarta, 
'the Holy Land.* In the Brahmanas the centre of religious 
activity has been transferred to the adjacent country on the south¬ 
east, i.e. the upper portion of the doab between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and the Muttra District of the United Provinces. This was 
Brahmarshidega—'the Country of the Holy Sages.* Here it was 
that the hymns of the Rigveda, which were composed in the North- 
\y 0 st—the country of the ' Seven Rivers * as it is called {Ri\ Viii, 
24 ^ 27)—were collected and arranged; and here it w'as that the 
religious and social system which we call Brahmanism assuibed its 
final form— a form which, in its religious aspect, is a compromise 
between Aryan and more primitive Indian ideas, and, in its social 
aspect, the result of the contact of different races. After Brahman 
culture had thus occupied what has in all ages been the com¬ 
manding position in India, its trend was still eastwards; and the 
country of the ' Seven Rivers,* though not altogether forgotten, 
occupies a place of less importance in the later literature. 

Both of the facts above mentioned—the abrupt ti’ansition from 
the Indo-Ai-yan to the Aryo-Dra^ldian type, and the extension of 
Aryan influence from Brahmavarta to Brahmarshide^a are best 
understood if we remember the natural feature which connects the 
plain of the Indus with the plain of the Ganges. This is the strait 
of habitable land which lies between the desert and the mountains. 
Its historical significance has already been noticed-. It is in this 
strait that the decisive battles, on vhich the fate of India has 
depended, have been fought; and here too we may suppose that 
the progress of i-acial migrations from the noi-th-west in prehistoric 
times must have been checked. Both politically and ethnogiaphi- 
cally it forms a natural boundary. In the age of the Rigveda the 
Aryans had not yet broken through the barrier, though the Jumna 
is mentioned in a hymn (vii, 18, 19) in such a way as to indicate 
1 Bee Chapters v, p. 119 and xiii, p. 302. ® Chapter i, pp. 22 f. 
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^4‘ature as it presupposes^ At the same time jt seemed to ^ 
«jppoi’ted by the existing distribution of the Indo-Aryan languages; 
but, as will be seen (p. 50), an equally satisfactory explanation of 
this distribution may be suggested. 

' Apart from tliis theory, the conclusions of ethnology are entirely 
in accord with the historical indications of the literature. The 


ethnogi’aphical limit is also the dividing line between the geography 
of the Iligveda and the geography of the later Vedic literature. In 
the Rigveda Aryan communities have scarcely advanced beyond 
the country of the river Sarasvati (Sirhind), which for ever after¬ 
wards was remembered with especial veneration as Brahmavarta, 
'the Holy Land.' In the Brahmanas the centre of religious 
activity has been transferred to the adjacent country on the south¬ 
east, Le. the upper portion of the doab between the Jnmna and the 
Ganges, and the Muttra District of the United Provinces. This was 
Brahmarshide 9 a—^the Country of the Holy Sages.' Here it was 
that the hymns of the Rigveda, which were composed in the North- 

West _the country of the ' Seven Rivers ' as it is called {Rv. Viii, 

24 ^ 27)—were collected and arranged; and here it was that the 
religious and social system which we call Brahmanism assumed its 
final form— a form which, in its religious aspect, is a compromise 
between Aryan and more primitive Indian ideas, and, in its social 
aspect, the result of the contact of different races. After BrMiman 
culture had thus occupied what has in all ages been the com¬ 
manding position in India, its trend was still eastwards, and the 
country of the ' Seven Rivers,' though not altogether forgotten, 
occupies a place of less importance in the later literature. ^ 

Both of the facts above mentioned—the abrupt transition from 
the Indo-Ai'yan to the Aryo-Dra\idian type, and the extension of 
Aryan influence from Brahmavarta to Brahmarshide^a are best 
understood if we remember the natural feature wliich connects the 
plain of the Indus with the plain of the Ganges. This is the strait 
of habitable land which lies between the desert and the mountains. 
Its historical significance has already been noticed-. It is in this 
strait that the decisive battles, on ^vhich the fate of India has 
depended, have been fought; and here too wo may suppose that 
the progress of racial migrations from the north-west in prehistoric 
times must have been checked. Both politically and ethnogiaphi- 
caily it forms a natural boundary. In the age of the Rigveda the 
Aryans had not yet broken through tlie barrier, though the Jumna 
is mentioned in a hymn (vii, 18, 19) in such a way as to indicate 
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jf. On the north-west it is separated front the Aryo-Dravidl 
’’ ""^ea by what is now also the political dividing-line between Bihar 
and Bengal. In regard to this limit, as marking the extent of 
Indo-Aryan influence at an early date, ethnology and literature are 
fully in agi'eement. In the Atharvaveda the Magadhas of the Patna 
and Gaya Districts, and the Aiigas of the Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pur Districts in Southern Bihar, are mentioned in a manner which 
indicates that they were among the most distant of known peoples 
(see Yedic Index, ii, p. 116); while a legend in the gatapatha 
Brahmana (l, 4, 1, 10 ff.) preserves the memory of the spread of 
Brahmanism from the west into Videha, or Tirhut in Northern 
Biliar. The traces of Indo-Ai-yan descent, which have been 
observed in the liigher social grades of Bengal and Orissa, must be 
due to colonisation at a later date. 

On the south-west the Mongolo-Dravidians are separated from 
the Dravidians by the north-eastern apex of the plateau of the 
Deccan, where, in the Sautal Parganas and the Chota Nagpur 
Division, hills and forests have preserved a large gi-oup of primi- 
tribes, some of whom continue to speak dialects of the oldest 


form of language known in India. 

It is here that we find the Munda languages, which, like the 
Mon-Khmer languages of Assam and Burma, are surviving repre¬ 
sentatives of the Austric family of speech, the most widely dilfused 
on earth. It has been traced ‘ from Easter Island oflF the coast of 
South America in the east to Madagascar in the west, and fiom 
New Zealand in the south to the Punjab in the north’ {Census 


Report, 1911, i, p. 324). 

The Munda languages are scattered far and wide. They are 
found not only in the Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur, but also 
in the Mahadeo Hills of the Central Provinces, and in the northern 
districts of the Madras Presidency ; and they form the basis of a 
number of mixed languages which make a chain along the Hima¬ 
layan fringe fi’om the Punjab to BengaL 

The Mon-Khmer languages are similarly dispersed. Tliey sur¬ 
vive in the Khasi Hills of Assam, in certain hilly tracts of Upper 
Burma, in the coastal regions of the Gulf of Martaban in Lower 
Burma, in the Nicobar Islands, and in some parts of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Thus Austric languages, which still flourish in Annam and 
Cambodia, remain in India and Burma as islands of speech to 
preserve the record of a far distant period when Northern India 
(possibly Southern India also) and Farth^J’ belonged to the 
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^ ief. On the north-west it is separated from the Aryo-Dravid 
area by what is now also the political dividing-line between Bihar 
and Bengal. In regard to this limit, as marking the extent of 
Indo-Aryan influence at an early date, ethnology and literature are 
fully in agreement. In the Atharvaveda the Magadhas of the Patna 
and Gaya Districts, and the Aiigas of the Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pur Districts in Southern Bihar, are mentioned in a manner which 
indicates that they were among the most distant of known peoples 
(see Yedic Index, ii, p. 116); while a legend in the Qatapatha 
Brahmana (l, 4, 1, 10 ff.) preserves the memory of the spread of 
Brahmanism from the west into Videha, or Tirhut in Northern 
Bihar. The traces of Indo-Aryan descent, which have been 
observed in the higher social grades of Bengal and Orissa, must be 
due to colonisation at a later date. 

On the south-west the Mougolo-Dravidians are separated from 
the Dravidians by the north-eastern apex of the plateau of the 
Deccan, where, in the Sautal Parganas and the Chota Nagpur 
Division, hills and forests have preserved a large gi-oup of piimi- 
tive tribes, some of whom continue to speak dialects of the oldest 
form of language known in India. 

It is here that we find the Munda languages, which, like the 
aion-Khmer languages of Assam and Burma, are surviving repre¬ 
sentatives of the Austric family of speech, the most widely diffused 
on earth. It has been traced ‘ from Easter Island off the coast of 
South America in the east to Madagascar in the west, and from 
New Zealand in the south to the Punjab in the north’ {Census 


Report, 1911, I, P. 324). ^ m 

The Munda languages are scattered far and wide, luey are 
found not only in the Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur, but also 
in the Mahadeo Hills of the Central Provinces, and in the northern 
districts of the Madras Presidency ; and they form the basis of a 
number of mixed languages which make a chain along the Hima¬ 
layan fringe from the Punjab to Bengal 

The Mon-Khmer languages are similarly dispersed. Tliey sur¬ 
vive in the Khasi Hills of Assam, in certain hilly tracts of Upper 
Burma, in the coastal regions of the Gulf of Martaban in Lower 
Burma, in the Nicobar Islands, and in some parts of the Malay 

Peninsula, „ . , . . a 

Thus Austric languages, which still flourish in Annam and 

CamNidia, remain in India and Burma as islands of speech to 
preserve the record of a far distant period when Northern India 
(possibly Southern India also) and Farfli^r India belonged to the 
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borders of the Dravidian sphere of influence, the spoken langu 
"'^^vhich have not been stereotyped by literature are, as eacli succeed 


in^^ Report of the Census of India shows, still continuing to retreat 
before the onward progress of Indo-Ai'yan. The process, as it may 
bo observed at the present day in India as elsewhere, has been 
admirably described by Sir George Grierson, whose observations 
are most valuable as explaining generally the manner in which the 
language of a more progressive civilisation tends to grow at the 
expense of its less efficient rivals. 


AVlieii an Aryan tongue comes into contact with an uncivilised abonginal one, 
it is invariably the latter which goes to the wall. The Aryan does not attempt to 
speak it, and the necessities of intercourse compel the aborigine to use a broken 
‘ pigeon ’ form of the language of a superior civilisation. As generations pass this 
mixed jargon more and more approximates to its model, and in process of time 
the old aborigiiiiil language is forgotten and dies a natural death. At the present 
day, in ethnic borderlands, we see this transformation still going on, and can 
watcli it in all stages of its progress. It is only in the south of India, where 
aboriginal langu.agcs are associated wath a high degree of culture, that they have 
lield their own. The reverse proccs.s, of an Aryan tongue being superseded by an 
aboriginal one never occurs. {Imp, Gaz, i, pp. 351-2.) 


Rut the advancing type does not remain unaffected. Each 
stage in its progress must always bear traces of the compromise 
botween lh»; und the old ; rnid, as cacli rccootly coiivci-tcd 

ivica fcciulH ill ilK turn to carry the cliangc a atop further, the result 
is that the iuduence of the progressive language is modified in an 
increasing degree. Thus is produced a series of varieties, which 
through the development of their peculiar features become in 
course' of time flintiiict species differing from the original type and 
From each other in accordance with their position in the series. 

We are thus furnished with a satisfactory explanation of the 
(listributio!! of the Indo-Aryan languages. As classified by the 
Linguistic Survey they radiate from a central area occuiued by the 
Midland languages, tlie chief representative of which is Western 
Hindi. In the north of this area lay the country of the Kurus and 
Panehalas where, according to the Catapatha Brahiuana (ill, 2, 3, 
l.'i) speech, i.c. Brahman speech, had its home {Vedic Index, i, 
p. Ifiu ). This i.-: the centre from wliicU tlic spread of Hralimunisin 
:iu<l Brahiuan culture may be traced historically. From ii the 
language of tlu: Brrdiman scriptures extended with the religion and 
bcciime cveutiially the sacred language of the whole sub-continent; 
(Vom it the iiifluciu:o of the .Vryaii type ot speech was difiused iu 
all di(‘ections, receiving a clieck oidy in the sontli where the 
Diavidiau lunguagi 1 were firudy cslablished. 
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.^pfbrclers of the Dravidian sphere of influence, tlie spoken langua^s 
Avliich have not been stereotyped by literature are, as eacli succeed¬ 
ing Report of the Census of India shows, still continuing to retreat 
before the onward progress of Indo-Aryan. The process, as it may 
be observed at the present day in India as elsewhere, has been 
admirably described by Sir George Grierson, whose observations 
are most valuable as explaining generally the manner in which the 
language of a more progressive civilisation tends to grow at the 
expense of its less efficient riv’^als. 


AVhen an Aryan tongue comes into contact \vitli an uncivilised aboriginal one, 
it is invariably the latter which goes to the wall. The Aryan does not attempt to 
speak it, and the necessities of intercoui'se compel the aborigine to use a broken 
‘ pigeon ^ form of the language of a superior civilisation. As generations pass this 
mixed jargon more and more approximates to its model, and in process of time 
the old aboriginal language is forgotten and dies a natural death. At tlie present 
day, in ethnic borderlands, we see this tmnsformation still going on, and can 
watcli it in all stages of its progress. It is only in the south of India, where 
aljoriginnl languages are associated with a high degree of culture, that they have 
held their own. The reverse process, of an Aryan tongue being superseded by an 
aboriginal one never occurs. {Imp, Gaz, i, pp. 351-2.) 


But the advancing docs not remain unaffected. Each 

stage in its pi-ogress must always bear traces of the compromise 
between tlu. row niid the old ; rnid, as cacli recently converted 

area linids in itH turn to carry the change a stop faiThor, the result 
is that the influence of the progressive language is modified in an 
increasing degree. Thus is produced a series of varieties, which 
through the development of their peculiar features become in 
coin sr of time distinct species tliflering from the original type and 
from each other in accordance with their position in the series. 

NVt ar * thus furnislied with a satisfactory explanation of tlie 
distribution of tlie Indo-Aryan languages. As classified by the 
Linguistic Purvey they radiate from a central area occupied by the 
Midland languages, the chief representative of which is Western 
Hindi. In the north of this area lay the country of the Kurus and 
PaiTclirdas whore, according to the Oatapatha Brahmana (in, 2, 3, 
15) speech, i.e. Brahman speech, had its home { Vedlc Index, i, 
p, 105). This is the centre from which the spread of Brahmanism 
:iiiO BiTihinau culture may bo traced historically. Eroni it the 
laiigujigo, ( f the Brfflnnun scrijiturcs extended with the religion and 
became eventually the sacred language of the wholesub-contiaent; 
fruiii it the inllueiu-o of the Arvan type of speech was diffused in 
all directions, receiving a check only hi the south where the 
Dravidiivn lungnagc i won' finnly e stablished. 
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/ Speakers of the two gi-eat sections of Aryan languages, Iran 
and Indo-xlryans, were thus brought into contact; and as a result 
of some such contact, whether at this period or at some earlier 
date, we find a group of mixed languages still surviving where they 
might be expected, in the transitional zone between the Hindu 
Kush and the Punjab, that is to say, in the Kabul valley, Chitral, 
and Gilgit. These Pigacha languages, as they are called, were 
once more widely spread: the Greek forms of place-names, for 
instance, seem to show that they prevailed in N.W. India in the 
fourth century B.C. ; but at the present time they are merely an 
jh the Iranian and Indo-Aryan domains# 


They possess an extraordinarily archaic character. Words are still in evciy- 
day use which are almost identical with the forms they assumed in Vedic hymns, 
and which now survive only in a much corrupted state in the plains^of India. 

In their essence these languages are neither Iranian nor Indo-Aryan, but are 
something between both. {Imp. Gaz. i, p. 350.) 

The most natural explanation of these mixed languages is that 
tlicy arc ancient Aryan (Vedic) dialects which have been overlaid 
with Iranian as the result of later invasion. The districts in which 
they are spoken were certainly colonised by the early Aryan 
settlers, for both the Kabul river (Kubha) and its tributary the 
Swat (Suvastu) are mentioned in the hymns of the Rigveda. 

The contrary view, expressed in the Imperial Gazetteer (l, 
p. 355), viz. that the Pi^acha languages are the result of an Aryan 
invasion of a region originally Iranian, seems to be lass probable. i 
It presupposes the existence of an early settlement of Aryans in the 
Pamirs, distinct from ‘the Aryans proper, who had entered the 
Punjab by the valley of the Kabul,’ and is thus bound up with the 
hypothesis of a second wave of Aryan immigration. j 

Beyond t!ie Pi^acha languages on the north, and beyond the j 
Outer Indo .\ryan Band on the west, Iranian forms of speech pre- j 

vail. The most important of these, so far as they are represented | 

within the limitsof the Indian Empire,are the Pashto ot Afghanistan, 
the name of which preserves the memory of the n«/tTae? inentioned 
by Herodotus, and Baloch, the main language of Baluchistan. 

The diversity of speech in the Indian Empire, like the diversity 
of race, is naturally explained as the result of invasions from 
Western and Further Asia. Such invasions belong to fi period 
which was only brought to a close by the es:i>bli8hmpnt of the 
British dominion. The power which luis succeeded in welding ,ill 
the suboidinate ruling powers into one gi’eat system of govermueut 
is essentially naval; and since it controls the sea ways, it has been 
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tlicy are ancient Aryan (Vedic) dialects which have been overlaid 
with Iranian as the result of later invasion. The districts in which 
they are spoken were certainly colonised by the early Aryan 
settlers, for both the Kabul river (Kubha) and its tributary the 
Swat (Suvastu) are mentioned in the hymns of the Rigveda. 

The contrary view, expressed in the Imperial Gazetteer (l, 
p. 355), viz. that the Pi^acha languages are the result of an Ai^an 
inviusion of a region originally Iranian, seems to be less probable. 
It presupposes the existence of an early settlement of Aryans in the 
Pamirs, distinct from ‘the Aryans proper, who had entered the 
Punjab by tlu; valley of the Kabul,’ and is thus bound up with the 
hypoth jsis of a second wave of ^vryan immigration. 

Heyond the Pi^acha languages on the north, and beyond the 
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nly in an imperfect state of development, in countries 
Buddliism has triumphed, such as Burma and Ceylon. It would 
indeed appear to rest ultimately on two doctrines which are dis¬ 
tinctively Briihmanical—-the doctrine of the religious unity of the 
family, which is symbolised by the offerings made to deceased 


ancestors, and the doctrine of svci-karma, which lays on every man 
the obligation to do his duty in that state of life in which he has 
been boim. 

The orthodox Hindu holds that the caste-system is of divine 
appointment and that it has existed for all time. But the sacred 
books themselves, when they are studied historically, supply evi¬ 
dence both of its origin and of its gi’owth. The poets of the 
Rigveda know nothing of caste in the later and stricter sense of the 
word ; but they recognise that there are divers orders of men— 
the priests (Brahma or Brahmana), the nobles (Rajanya or Ksha- 
triya), the tillers of the soil (Vi 9 or Vaicya), and the servile classes 
((yudi'a). Between the first three and the fourth thei’e is a great 
gulf fixed. Tlie former are conquering Aryans: the latter are 
subject Dasyus. Tlie difference between them is one of colour 
(varna ): the Aryans are collectively known as ‘ the light colour,’ 
and the Dasyus as ‘ the dark colour.’ So far, there was nothing 
peculiar in the social conditions of North-Western India during 
the early Vedic period. The broad distinction between conquerors 
and conquered, and the growth of social orders are indeed universal 
and inevitable. But, while in other countries the barriers which 
man has thus set up for himself have been weakened or even 
entirely swept away by the tide of progress, in India they have 
remained finnly fixed. In India human institutions have received 
the sanction of a religion which has been concerned more with the 
preservatiou of social order than with tiie advancement of mankind.^ 
’ Before the end of the jteriod covered by the hymns of the 
lligvcda a belief in the divine origin of the four orders of men wfis 
fully established ; but there is nowhere in the Rigveda any indica¬ 
tion of the castes into which these orders Avere afterwards sub¬ 
divided’. The Avord ‘colour’ is still used in its literal sen.se. 
Tlicre are as yet only two varijd.i, the light and the dark*. ' But in 
the next period, the period of the Yajurveda and the Brahmaiias, 
the term denotc.s ‘a 8f»cial older’ independently of any actual dis¬ 
tinction of colour, and we hear for the first time of mixed varnas, 
the otTspring of parents Ixlonging to different social orders.^ 


^ For various views on tliiu rubjuct, C'.o Chaplors iv, pp. 1; v. pp. 125 ff.; vrrr^ 
pp, 20^-10; pp. 2:31-0. 
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ijas triumphed, such as Burma and Ceylon. It would 
indeed appear to rest ultimately on two doctrines which are dis¬ 
tinctively Brahmanical—the doctrine of the religious unity of the 
family, which is symbolised by the offerings made to deceased 
ancestors, and the doctrine of sva-kavnia, which lays on every man 
the obligation to do his duty in that state of life in which he has 
been born. 

' The orthodox Hindu holds that the caste-system is of divine 
appointment and that it has existed for all time. But the sacred 
books themselves, when they are studied historically, supply evi¬ 
dence both of its origin and of its gi-owth. The poets of the 
Rigveda know nothing of caste in the later and stricter sense of the 
word ; but they recognise that there are divci’s orders of men— 
the priests (Brahma or Brahmana), the nobles (Rajanya or Ksha- 
triya), the tillers of the soil (Vi^ or Vaicya), and the servile classes 
((^udra). Between the first three and the fourth there is a great 
gulf fixed. Tlie former are conquering Aryans : the latter are 
subject Dasyus. Tlie difference between them is one of colour 
(vanm) : the Aryans are collectively known as ‘ the light colour,’ 
and the Dasyus as ‘ the dark colour.’ So far, there was nothing 
peculiar in the social conditions of North-Western India during 
the early Vedic period. The broad distinction between conquerors 
and conquered, and the growth of social orders are indeed universal 
and inevitJible. But, while in other countries the barriers which 
man h-as thus set up for himself have been weakened or even 
entirely swept away by the tide of progi-ess, in India they have 
remained fimly fixed. In India human institutions have received 
the sanction of a religion which has been concerned more with the 
prerervatiou of social order than with the advancement of mankind.^ 
’ Before the end of the i)eriod covered by the hymns of the 
Iligvcda a belief in the divine origin of the four orders of men was 
fully established ; but there is nowhere in the Rigveda any indica¬ 
tion of the castes into which these ordei’s were afterwards sub- 
dividedh The word ‘colour’ is still used in its literal sense. 
Tlicre are as yet only two var//(<>*, the light and the darfr. But in 
the next period, the period of the Yajnrvcda and the Brahmaims, 
the term denotes ‘a social order’ independently of any actual dis¬ 
tinction of colour, and wo hoar for the first time of mixed varnas, 
the offspring of purente liclonging to difft'reut social orders.. 

^ For views on tliiu rubject, see Ohaptors iv, pp. 0- 1; v. pp. 125 3.; virr, 
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_ ^yvfith social ideas which formed the very foundation of their reli^ 

^‘'’ •'"’^^on the other hand, the Buddhist books regard any connexion 
between social status and religion as accidental rather than essential. 


B. SOURCES OF HISTORY 

The caste-system is the outcome of a long process of social 
differentiation to Avhich the initial impulse was given by the inti*o- 
duction of a higher civilisation into regions occupied by peoples in 
a lower stage of culture. The Aryan settlers, as repi’esented by 
the sacrificial hymns of the Rigveda, were both intellectually and 
materially advanced. Their language, their religion, and their 
social institutions were of the Indo-Eui’opean type like those of the 
ancient Persians of the Avesta and the Greeks of the Homeric 
poems ; and they were skilled in the arts and in the working of 
metals. 

’The prehistoric archaeology of India has not attracted the 
attention which it deserves, and many interesting problems con¬ 
nected with the earlier cultures and their relation to the culture of 
the Rigveda remain to be solved; but there is a general agreement 
as to the succession of cultural strata in Northern and Southern 
India. The discover^ of ancient implements seem to prove that 
in the North the Stone j Age is separated from the Iron Age by a 
Copper Age ; while in the South no such transitional stage has 
been observed—implements of stone are followed without a break 
by implements of iron. Bronze, it appears, is not found anywhere 
in India before the Iron Age. If these facts may be held to be 
established, we must conclude that the chief metal of the Rigveda, 
mjcis (Latin acs), was coi)per ; and the absence of a Copper Ago in 
Southern India would seem to indicate that the earlier inhabitants 
generally were still in the Stone Age at the time when the Aryans 
brought with them the use of copper. Iron was probably not 
known in the ago of the Rigveda; but it undoubtedly oceprs in the 
period immediately following when it is knowm to the Yajurveda 
and Atharvaveda as I'yania ayas or ‘black copper.’ Its use was 
introduced by Indo-Aryan colonisation into Southern India where 
the Stone Age of culture still prevailed. 

Described in its simplest terms, the earliest history of India is 
the story of the struggle between two widely different types of 
civilisation, fui unequal contest betivecn metal and stone. All the 
records for many centuries l>clong to the higher type. They are 
exclusively Indo-Ai'yau. Ihcy have been preserved in literary 
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on the other hand, the Buddhist books regard any connexion 
between social status and religion as accidental rather than essential. 


B. SOURCES OF HISTORY 

The caste-system is the outcome of a long process of social 
differentiation to which the initial impulse was given by the intro¬ 
duction of a higher civilisation into regions occupied by peoples in 
a lower stage of culture. The Aryan settlers, as represented by 
the sacrificial hymns of the Rigveda, were both intellectually and 
materially advanced. Their language, their religion, and their 
social institutions were of the Indo-European type like those of the 
ancient Persians of the Avesta and the Greeks of the Homeric 
poems; and they were skilled in the arts and in the working of 
metals. 

’tale prehistoric archaeology of India has not attracted the 
attention which it deserves, and many interesting problems con¬ 
nected ivith the earlier cultures and their relation to the cidturc of 
the Rigveda remain to be solved"; but there is a general agi-eement 
as to the succession of cultural strata in Northern and Southern 
India. The discoverms of ancient implements seem to prove that 
in the North the Stone Age is separated from the Iron Age by a 
Copper Age ; while in the South no such transitional stage has 
been observed—implements of stone are followed without a break 
by implements of iron. Bronze, it appears, is not found anywhere 
in India before the Iron Age. If these facts may be held to be 
established, we must conclude that the chief metal of the Rigveda, 
nyns (Latin aes), was copper ; and the absence of a Copper Age in 
Southern India would seem to indicate that the earlier inhabitants 
generally were still in the Stone Age at the time when the Aryans 
brought with them the use of copper. Iron wu.s probably not 
known in the age. of the Rigveda; but it undoubtedly occurs in the 
period immediately following when it is knorni to the Yajurveda 
and Atharvaveda as (^yama ayas or ‘black copj)er.’ Its use was 
introduced by Indo- Aryan colonisation into Southern India where 
the Stone Age of culture still prevailed. 

i)c8cri])ed in its simplest terms, the earliest history of India is 
the .story of the struggle between two widely different typos of 
civilisation, an unequal contest betsve.:jti nietal and stone. All the 
records for many centurie.'' I'clong to thi- higher type. They are 
cxclosively ludo-Ai’yaa. '! ocy hove been preserved in litorarv 
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The process of disintegration begi 
with the defection of Bactria and Parthia about the middle 
of the third century, and in India probably some thirty years later 
when the downfall of imperial rule was followed by a period of 
anarchy and internal strife. These conditions made possible the 
series of foreign invasions from c. 200 B.c. onwards, which disturbed 
- the North-West dmnng many centuries and severed that region 
from the ancient civilisation of the Plain of the Ganges. The 
political isolation of India was completed by the Scythian conquest 
of Bactria, c. 135 B.C., and by the long struggle between Rome and 
Parthia which began in 53 B.C. After the Maurya Empire, inter¬ 
course tended more and more to be restricted to commerce by land 
and sea ; and for the West, India became more and more the land 
of mystery and fabulous wealth. Down to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century nearly all that was knoAvn of its ancient history 
was derived from the early Greek and Latin writers. 

Of all the factors which contributed to the sevei-ance of relations 
with the West, the extinction of Hellenic civilisation in Bactria 
was by for the most important. But while the fate of Bactria 
closed the western outlook, it prepared the way for communication 
with the Far East ; and it is to Chinese authorities that we must 
turn for the most trustworthy information concerning the events 
which determined the history of N.W\ India during the follow¬ 
ing centuries. The Scythian (Qaka) invaders of Bactria were 
succeeded by the Yueh-chi ; and when, in the first century A.D., 
the predominant tribe of the Yueh-clii, the Kushanas, extended 
their dominion in Turkestan and Bactria to N.W. India, the 
Kiishana empire formed a connecting link between China and 
India and provided the means of an intercourse which wsis fruit¬ 
ful in results. Buddhism was introduced into China and the otlicr 
countries of the Far East; and, as the explorations of recent 
years have shown, an Indian culture, Indian languages, and the 
Indian alphabets were established in Chinese Turkestan. The 
'most illuminating accounts of India from the end of the fourth to 
the end of the seventh century are the records of Cliinese Buddhists 
who made the long and toilsome pilgi-iiuagc to the scene.s of their 
Masters life and labours. 

The remaining source of historical information—the inscribed 
monuments and coins—is thfs most productive of all. Tlie inscrip¬ 
tions are public or private recoi ds engraved in most cases on stone 
or on copper plates ; and tliey are found in gi’eat numbers through¬ 
out tbo ei!b-continent and in Ccynm. The earliest are the edicts 
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ka incised on ocks or pillars situatecf on the frontiers an 
important centres 'f the Maurya empire ■vvhe^ri at the height of 
its power in the mid lie of the third century B.C. Others com¬ 
memorate the deposit of Buddhist relics. Others Ci^iebvate tlie 
victories of princes, the extent of their conquests, the glories of 
the founder of the dynasty and of his successors on the thr-^Qg^ 
Others agnin place on recorl the endowments of temples or grau^;^ 
of land. In short, there is scarcely any conceivable topic of publn^ 
or private interest which is not represented. The inscriptions 
supply most valuable evidence as to the political, social, and 
economic conditions of the iteriod and the country to which they 
belong. Tliey testify on the one hand to the restless activity of a 
military caste, and on the other to th6 stability of institutions, 
which were, as a rule, unaffected by militaTj conquest. One con¬ 
queror follows another, but the adminisfration of each individual 
state remains unchanged either under the same prince or under 
some other member of his family, and the charters of raonil?^oi’i6^ 
are reneAved as a matter of coui’se by each neAV overlord. 

Coins also have preserved the names and titles of kings Avho 
huA’c left no other record; and by their aid it is sometimes possible 
to reconstruct the dynastic lists and to determine the clnonology' 
and the geographical extent of ruling poAvers. But it is only Avhen 
coin-legends appear as the residt of Greek influence in the North- 
West that this source of liistory becomes av. ilabie. I’lie earliei- 
indigenous coinage Avas litt.o more than a system of weights of 
silver or copper stami)ed Avith the marks of the monetary authorities. 
The first Indiais king Avhose name occurs on a coin is Sophytes 
(Saubhuti), a contemporary of Alexander the Great. The legend 
of his coins is In Greek. After his date no inscribed coins are 
found for more than a hundred years. During this interval Greek 
rule in N-W. India had ceased. It Avas resumed about the begin 
ning of the second century by Alexander’s Bactrian successors, 
who issued in their Indian dominions a bilingual coinage with 
Greek IcgeiuD ’the oh erne and a translation of these in a o 1 adian 
diale( t and aiA Indian aljdiabet on the reverse. 


The fashion of e bilingual coinage thus instituted a\;>s continued 
by the Scythian ami Parthian invaders from Iran in the early part 
of the first c* otury i^ C.; .iud these bilingual coins haye sujAplied 
tiie clue to the interp’oiHiim of the ancient alphabets, and have 
•niabled scholars duriiig' dii list throe generations coining light 
the long iiiddeti secrcf> >i tlie inscriptions and to retiace tVsc juc 
line.-, of forgotten hi.sfoi 
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Both of th(\alphf^’t)ets, now usually known as Brahml and Kl^ 
^shthT, are of pjomitic origin; that is to 'ay, they are derived 
ultimately fro '^ the same source as the Eurcpean alphabets. They 
were introf’-oced into India at different periods, and probably by 
differej'-t' routes. Brahnii is found throighout the sub-continent 
and 'fi Ceylon. The home of Kharosfcthi is in the North-West; 
«nd whenever it is found elsewhere it jas been imported. 

Brahml has been traced back to "he Phoenician type of writing 
represented by the inscription h which Mesha, king of Moab 
(e. 850, B.C.), records his successful revolt against the kingdom of 
Israel. Itwas probablybroughtinto India through Mesopotamia,as a 
result of the early commerce by sea between Babylon and the ports of 
Western India. It is the T)arent of all the modern Indian alphabets. 

Kharoshthi is derived from the Aramaic script, which was 
introduced intf; India in the sixth century B.C., when the North- 
West was under Persian rule, and when Aramaic was used as a 
comj;;]f,n means of communication for the purposes of government 
throughout the Persian empire. That originally the Aramaic 
languaglt».nd alphabet pure and simple were thus imported into 
Gandhara, as Buhler conjectured in 1895 (W.Z.K.M., ix, p. 49), 
lias been proved recently by Sir John Marshall’s discovery of an 
Aramaic inscription at Taxila*. When the fii’st Kharoshthi in¬ 
scriptions appear in the third century B.C., the alphabet has been 
adapted to express the additional sounds required by nn Indian 
language ; but, unlike Bnllinu >>’111011 juis been more highly elabo¬ 
rated, it still bears evident traces of its Semitic origin both in its 
direction from right to left and in its imperfect representation of 
the vowels. In the third century A.u. Kharoshtlii appears more 
fully developed in Chinese TurkestTin where its exi.stence must be 
attributed to the Kushana empire. In this region, as in Ir.dia, it 
was eventually superseded by Brahml. 

The decipherment of the inscriptions and coins, and the deter¬ 
mination of the ei'as in which many of them are dated, have 
introduced into the obscurity of early Indian history a degree of 
chronological order which could not have been conceived ut tho 
time when the study of Sanskrit began in Europe, The bare fact 
that India possessed ancient classical literatures like those of Greece 
and Rome can scarcely be said to have been known to the Western 
World before the last quarter of the eighteenth century. At 
various intcvvnls during more flian a hundred years previously a 
few isolated students chiefly missionaries, tbuige pioneers of learaing, 


* A. Cowley, JM A.S., p. .346. 
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/indeed published account 
xmmar ; but it was only when a ’practical 
and the serious attention of the a dministratOT 
Company’s possessions was direct ed to the in)porl;^^rata|; 
Sanskrit, that the investigatior, by Europeans of th0i|||j^j.jjjj 
guages and litei-atures of India began in earnest. T^K 
requirements of the law-courts th- Governor-General, 
Hastings, had ordered a digest to I'e prepared by pandits 
the authoritative Ssvnskrit law-borks; but when the work w 
finished no one could be found alio to translate it into Engli 
It was therefore necessary to hav- it translated first into Pers’ 
and from the Persian an EnglisI version was made and publisl 
by Halhed.in 1/76. The objectlesson was not losit' Sanski'it w. 
evidently of practical utility; a?d the East India Company adopted, 
and never afterwards neglected to pursue, the enlightened policy' 
of promoting the studj of the^ncient languages and literatures in 
which the traditions fdbjects were enshrined. It remained 
for Sir William Joncf^^^^d © of the High Court at Calcutta, to 
place this study on a the establishment of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal in ® 

The inaugiiratiouj?^-^^' tudy of India’s past history came at 
a fortunate moment /^, ? precisely to the last quarter of the 

eighteenth cl^tury . nat y trace the grow'th of tlie modern 

scientific spirit of Odilon, which may bo defined as the 
recognition of the that no object aiul in) idea stands alone by 
(i. itself as an isolat lenomenon. Al’ o^jS^cts and all ideas form 
links in a series ^ therefore it iolloWg nowhere, whether 
in the realm of i’® or in the sphere ot- human activity, can the 
present bo niv . ood without reference, to 
manifestation of tiis'iew spirit of enquhy, which was soon to 
transform all leaning, was seen 'Ih vlit %,udy ot language. The 
first Western stidents of the ancient laiguages of India were 
statesmen and cholars who had been educated in the classical 
literatures of ardent Greece and Rome, fhey were iupressed by 
the fact, which uist iiuieetl be apparent t) everyone w,o opens a 
r, that Sanskrit, both in i s vocabulary 
ts a striking similarity to Greek and Ijut,, fins 
idiately raised the question: How is.tLg ajmj. 
lined ? The true miswtr was suggesteu^jy gj,. 
lom that siigacions observer. Dr Johnson, loog- 
e most enlighteneu _ ’ 3 stns of meub’ In 
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"oro p'" be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure^, 

refined j Greek, more c.opious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 

rewts of ver -r; yet hearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the 
duced by Sami in the forint of graiinnar, than could possibly have been pro- 
wthoutoident ; so strong indeed, that no i»hilologer could examine them all 
no loelicving them to have sprung frohi some common source, which perhaps 
r ,r exists. There is a similar reason, .though not quite so forcible, for sup- 
- that both the Golhtek and the Celtick, though blended with a different 
had the same origin with tie Sanscrit-, au'd the old Persian might be 
;d to the 8a.mo family. 


^ These observations contain the germs of th e science of Coin- 
rative Philology. The conception of a family of languages, in 
lich all the individual laugua;e.s and dialects are related as 
iscendants from a common ances or, suggested the application to 
language of the historical and compirative method of inve.stigatioii. 
The results have been as remarkable as they were unexpected. 
Tn the first place, the historical n^thod has shown that living 
languages grow and change in accO(Jance with certain definite 
laws, while the comparative study f the lines of development 
which may be traced historically in le different Indo-European 
languages has confirmed Sir Williar mes’s hypothesis that they 
are-all derived ‘ from some commo' irce,’ which, though it no 

longer exists, may be restored hype ally. Tn the second place, 

since words preserve the record '-.erial objects and of 

ideas, a study of vocabula.ries enables i in some knowledge 
of the state of civilisation > the social insl itn and the religious 
beliefs of the speakers o ^ different langu before the period 
of literary records. indication of the 1 which Compara¬ 

tive Philology thus turov^*^ the liistory of tl ..yaa invaders of 
India is given in the follt''t'ing Chapter. 






CHAPTER III 


THE ARYANS 


Throughout the greater part of Europe and of Asia as far as 
India there exist now, or can be shown to have existed in past 
time, a great number of languages, the forms and sounds of which 
when scientifically examined are seen to have a common origin. 
The languages in question are generally known to scholars under 
the name of the Indo-Gcrmanic, or Indo-Euroijean languages. The 
name Indo-European seems to have been invented by Dr Thomas 
Young, the well-known physicist and Egyptologist The first occur¬ 
rence known of the word is in an article by him in Tlui Quarterly 
Revieto for 1813. Examination of the article, hoM^ever, shows that 
Dr Young meant by Indo-European something quite difter nt from 
its ordinarily accepted signification. For under the te n he in¬ 
cluded not only the languages now known as Indo-Eur pean. but 
also Basque, Finnish, and Semitic language.^. The t nne Indo 
Ctermanic, which was used by the German philologist Klaproth as 
early as 1823, but the inventor of which is unkjio>\'n, is an attempt 
to indicate the family by the furthest east and M cst membei-s of 
the chain extending fi’om India to the Atlantic ocean. The main 
languages of the family had been indicated in a famous address to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, delivered by the President Sir William 
Jones in 1786^ Ho had the insight to observe that the sacred 
language of India (Sanskrit), the language of Persia, the languages 
of Greece and Rome, the languages of the Celts, Germans, and 
Slavs, were all closely connected. To Sir William Jones, as Chief 
Justice of Bengal, law was his profession and the comparison of 
languages only an amusement. But this epoch-making address 
laid the foundations of Comparative Philology on which Bopp in 
his Comparative Grammar built the first suj)erstructure. But 
the study of thi.s family of languages has from the beginniug been 
beset with a subtle fallacy. There has been throughout an almost 
constant confusion between the languages and the persons who 


* See Chapter u, p. 64. 
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ce them. It is hardly necessary to point out tliat in mi 
‘’if^rts of the world the speaker of a particular language at a given 
time Y/as not by lineal descent the representative of its speakers 
at an earlier period. In the island of Bi-itain many persons of 
Welsh blood, many persons of Irish Celtic and Scottish Celtic 
origin speak English. It is many centuries since it was observed 
that lirorinans aud English who had settled in Ireland had learned 
to speak the Irish language and had become moi*e Irish than the 
Irish themselves. It is well known that by descent the Bulgarians 
are of Asiatic origin, and of an entirely different stock from the 
Slavs, a branch of whose language is now their mother tongue. It 
is therefore clear that it is impossible, without historical evidence, 
to be certain that the language spoken by any particular people 
was the language of their ancestors at a remote period. The name 
Indo-Germanic therefore suffers from the ambiguity that it cha.- 
i-acterises not only languages but also peoples. As has been sug¬ 
gested elsewhere, it would be well to abandon both the term 
Indo-European and the term Indo-Germanic and adopt some en¬ 
tirely colourless word which would indicate only tlio speakers of 
such languages. A convenient terra for the speakers of the Indo- 
European or Indo-Germanic languages w'ould be the Wiros, this 
being the word for ‘ men ’ in the great majority of the languages 
in question. 

Tlie advantage of such a term is clear, since all we know 
regarding the physical characteristics of the first people who spoke 
languages of this nature is that they were a white race. We cannot 
tell whether these Wiros were long-headed or short-headed, tall 
or of little stature, brunette or fair. It has been customary to 
imagine them as having something of the cliaracteristics which 
f acitus describes as belonging to the German o^^he end of the first 
century a.I). But all the evidence adduced in support of this is 
really imaginary. Wliat, therefore, can we say that we know of 
this early people? From woid.s preserved in their languages, par¬ 
ticularly in languages far separated, and in circumsbinces where 
there is little likelihood of borrowing fi’om the one language to 
the other, we may gather something as to the animals and the 
pliints they knew, and perhaps a. very little as to their industries. 
The clo.ic similarity between the various languages spoken by them 
would Icc'l us to infer that they must have lived for long in a 
severely circumso'ilxMl area, so that their peculiarities developed 
for many generations in common. Since the study of prehistoric 
man developed, many views have been held as to the geographical 
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^11 of this early community. Such a confined area must have 
separated from the outer world either by great waters or by 
mountains. There are liowever, so far as we know, no rivers in 
the western half of the Old World which at any period have pre¬ 
sented an impassable barrier to man. In the evidence for the 
early history of the speakers of these Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic languages there is nothing wdiich would lead us to suppose 
that they lived upon an island. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether 
they possessed a word for the sea at all. For the word mcive which 
in Latin means ‘the sea,* has its nearest relatives in other langiiages 
'amongst words which mean ‘moor’ or ‘swamp.’ That the climate 
in wliich they lived belonged to tlie temperate zone is shown by 
the nature of the trees which a comparison of their languages 
leads us to believe they knew. To their habitat we may assign, 
with considerable certainty, the oak, the beech, the willow, and 
some coniferous trees. The birch seems to have been known to 
them and possibly the lime, less certainly the elm. The fruits they 
knew are more uncertain than the forest trees. Many species of 
fruit trees familiar to us have flourished in Europe since late geo¬ 
logical times; but at all period? men have been anxious to improve 
the quality of tlieir fruit, and in all probability the commoner cul¬ 
tivated forms became known in northern and north-western Europe 
only as introduced by the Romans ii« tlie period of their conquests 
beginning with the first century b.C. Cherries liave growm in the 
West from a very early period, but ti\e name itself supports the 
statement that the cultivated kind was introduced by the great 
Lucullus in the first half of the first cenmry B.C. from Cerasus in 
Asia Minor, <10 area to which the Western world owes much of its 
fruit and flowering shrubs. The ancient kii gs of Persia encouraged 
their satraps to introduce new fruit trees and better kinds into the 
districts which they ruled. There still e^di^ts a late copy of an 
early inscription in Greek in which the Kjn.r of Persia gives pi-aise 
to one of his governors for his beneficent aciion in this respect 
These Wiros were in all probability not a nomad but a settled 
l)eoplo. The useful a.V'imals best known to them wove the o\ and cow, 
tlio sheep, the horse, the (\oi\y pig, and V)robafly .some species of 
doer. Ihe tiss, the camel, -mi the elephjmt wire a]>parently un¬ 
known to them in early tin ics ; and the grcjit v? riety of words for 
the goat would lead Us suppose that this aninr also was ol later 
introduction. The argument tr<»m langirigo, however, i.s ol ncjes- 
sity inconclusive, becau^^c a H nati'Uis occasiimally aiiinuijS vrith 
which they are familiar ftinciful nameo. Ihe seem also to 
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been familiar with corn. If so, they must in all probabi 
' •"’^^ave lived for a considerable part of the year in one situation; 
for the planting of corn implies care continued over many weeks 
or montlis—care which the more primitive tribes have not been 
able to exercise. Of birds, we may gather from the languages that 
they knew the goose and the duck. The most familiar bird of prey 
was apparently the eagle. The wolf and bear were known, but not 
the lion or the tiger. 

From these data is it possible to locate the primitive habitat 
fi’om which the speakers of these languages derived their origin ? 
It is not likely to be India, as some of the earlier investigators 
assumed, for neither flora nor fauna, as determined by their lan¬ 
guage, is characteristic of this area, though some forest trees like 
the birch are more magnificent on Kinchinjunga than in any part 
of the Western world. Still less probable is the district of the 
Pamirs, one of the most cheerless regions on the face of the earth. 
Centi'al Asia, which has also been contended for as their home, is 
not probable, even if we admit that its conspicuous lack of water, 
and consequent sterility in many areas, is of later development. 
If indeed these early men knew tlie beech, they must have lived to 
the west of a line drawn from Kunigsberg in Prussia to the Crimea 
and continued thence through A-sia Minor. In the Northern plains 
of Europe there is no area which will satisfactorily fulfil the con¬ 
ditions. As we know it in primitive times it is a land of great 
forests. No country, how.fver, which had not mud variety of 
geographical features coaid have been the habitat-of both the 
horse and the cow. Th(' horse is a native of the optm plain; the 
foal is able to run by i>® mother from the first, and accompanies 
her always in her wam'erings. The calf, on the other hand, is at 
fii’bt feeble, unable to walk or see its way distinctly, and therefore 
is hidden by its mothe ‘ in a brake while she goes fu rther afield to 
find suitable i>asture. Is there any part of Europe M’hich combines 
pastoral and agricultnval country in close connexion, which has in 
combination hot low-lying plaiirs suitable for thg, growth of grain, 
and rich upland pr* ture suitable for flocks Vihd herds, and at the 
same time trees ?ud birds of the character already described? 
There is apparent’y only one such area, in Europe, the area which 
is Ixumded on its eastern side by the C'arijathians, on its south by 
the Balkans, on its western side by t he Austrian Alps and the 
liiilnner ^Vflhl, a*‘d on the north by the Erzgebirge and the monn- 
t iiiis which lin' them up with tlie Cai pathiano. This is a fertile 
and well-watered land with great corn p lains in the low-lying levels 
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ngary, but also possessing steppe-like areas which make 
:e of the best horse-breeding areas in Europe, while, in the 
uplands which surround it and run across it, as in the case of the 
Bakony Wald, south-west of Buda-Pesth, and still more markedly 
in Bohemia, there is high ground suitable for the pasturing of 
sheep. The forests of the mountains which engirdle it supply ex¬ 
cellent mast for the maintenance of swine whether wild or tame. 
Tlie beech which dies out further south is found hei’e and all the 
other great forest trees which have been already mentioned. The 
country is large enough to maintain a very considerable population 
which however w-as likely in primitive times to migrate from it 
only under the stress of dire necessity, because it is so well bounded 
on all sides by lofty mountains Avith comparatively few passes, that 
exit from it even in more advanced ages has not been easy. If 
this area indeed were the original habitat— and, curiously enough, 
though it fulfils so many of the conditions, it seems not before to 
have been suggested —the spread of the ludo-Germanic languages 
becomes easily intelligible. No doubt the most inviting direction 
from Avhich to issue from this land in search of new homes Avould 
be along the course of the Danube into Wallachia, from which it 
is not difficult to pass south towai-ds the Bosporus and the Dar¬ 
danelles. 

A popular view locates the home of the Wiros in the southern 
steppes of Russia, but that area, though i)ossessiug a very fertile 
soil, has not on the whole the characteristics wliich the Avords 
common to the various Indo-Germanic languages, and at the same 
time unborroAved from one to another, postulate. It has also been 
commonly assumed that the eastern brunches of the family found 
their Avay into Asia by the north of the Black Sea and either round 
the north of the Caspian or through the one pass Avhich the great 
barrier of the Caucasus provides. Here we are met by a neAv 
difficulty. The Caspian is an inland sea wluch is steadily becoming 
more shalloAv and contracting in area. Even if it had been little 
larger than it is at present, the Avay into Turkestan between it and 
the Aral Sea leads through the gloomy desert of Ust Urt AA'hich, 
supposing it existed at the period Avhen migr-ation took place, must 
have been impa.ssablc to primitive men moving with their families 
and their flocks and hei’ds. But there is good evidence to shoAv 
that at a period not very remote the Casi)ian Sea extended much 
further to the north, and ended in an area of swamps and quick¬ 
sands, while at an earlier i)eriod Avhich, perhaps, however, docs not 
transcend that of the migration, it spread fur to the east and 
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uded within its area the Sea of Aral and possibly much of 
lyin<^ plains heyoncl. Tarkeatan in primitive times would there¬ 
fore not have been easily accessible by this route. There is in 
fact no evidence that the ancestors of the Persians, Afghans, and 
Hindus passed through Turkestan at all. Nor is passage through 
the Caucasus probable: to people wandering fi’om Europe the 
Caucasus was a remote and inhospitable region, so remote and so 
inhospitable that Aeschylus selected it as the place of torment for 
Prometheus and tells us that it was a pathless wilderness. There 
is indeed no reason to suppose that earlier men followed any other 
route than that which has been taken by successive waves of 
migratory populations in historical times. That path leads across 
either the Bosporus or Dardanelles, across the plateau of Asia 
Minor, or along its fertile slopes on the south side of the Black Sea. 
A European peoide which would reach Persia on foot must strike 
the upper waters of the Euphrates and Tigi-is. The fertile country 
wth an alluvial soil of tremendous depth, which lies between these 
two rivers, was the centre of one of the earliest and one of the 
most powerful civilisations of ancient times. Migrants would there 
find their progress to the south obstructed and baulked. But by 
passing south of Lake Van and through the mountains which lie 
between it and Lake Urmia, they would find an access to the route 
wdiich travellers still follow betw^een Tabriz and Teheran. From 
there they would advance most likely along the southern end of 
the Caspian towards Mashhad, whence in all ages there has been a 
\vell-frequented route to Herat. At one time these peoples cer¬ 
tainly extended far to the east and north, to the country then 
l.nown as Bactria, now Balkh, and carried their conquests into the 
famous region which lies between the tw^o rivers, the Amu Daria, 
or Oxus, and the Syr Daria. 

NV^hat evidence have we of such a migration, and, if it took 
place, what was its date? In all probability the migration of 
peoples from the primitive habitat, which we have located in the 


areas which we now call Hungary, Austria, and Bohemia, did not 
take place at a very remote period. It is indeed probable that all 
the facts of tins migration, so far as we know them, can be ex- 
pl tined without postulating an earher beginning for the migi-jitionKS 
tiiau ‘2500 B.c. It must be remembered, however, that these 
migrations were not into unpeopled areas, that before they reached 
the frontiers of India, or even Mesoiwtarnia, the Wires must have 
had many hard struggles with populations already existing, who 
regarded tlieir passage as lliey would that of some great cloud of 
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lying locusts which devoured their substance and left them 
perish by starvation, or to survive in the misery of captives to 
cruel conquerors. Wo must suppose that success could have been 
achieved only by wave after wave following at no long intervals : 
for if their successors delayed too long, the migrants of the first 
advancing wave were likely to be cut oft’ or absorbed. In historical 
times, we know that many tribes thus passed into Asia from Europe, 
among them the Phrygians, the Mysians, and Bithynians, It has 


§L 


been plausibly argued that the Armenian stock was the first wave 
of the Phrygian advance, and evidence can be adduced which 
makes it probable that still earlier waves of conquering tribes 
advancing from west to east were represented by the remote 
ancestors of modern Persians and modern Hindus. 

If, as some scholars suppose, modern Albanian is the descendant 
in a very corrupt condition of ancient Thracian, and not of ancient 
Illyrian, the interrelation of the ancient branches of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages can be outlined. The family is 
divided by a well-marked diflerence in the treatment of certain 
A*, gr, and gh sounds into two parts, one of which keeps the \ g, and 
gh sounds, though submitting them to a variety of changes in later 
times, while the other part changes k and g into some kind of 
sibilant sounds which are represented in the Slavonic and Iranian 
languages by s and in Sanskrit by p and,/ The gh sound appears 
as in Zend, the Iranian dialects confusing together g and gh, 
while in Sanskrit it appears as h. The languages which present 
these changes are the eastenmiost members of the family : Aiyaii 
(i.e. Indian and Iranian); Armenian ; Slavonic ; and Albanian. 
The Albanian it is suggested has been driven westward through 
the Pindus range into its present position within historical times, 
the ancient Illyrians having in this area been swept aAvay in the 
devastation wrouglit by a sequence of Roman invasions, initiated 
in the second century B.C. by Acmilius Paulus. The languages 
mentioned would thus have started fi'om the eastern side of the 
original habitat, while the tribes which (with an admixture of the 
population already in possession) ultimately became the Greeks, 
moved through Macedonia and Thessaly southwards, and the Tiatin 
stock, the Celts, and the Gormans westwards and northwai’ds. It 
is more than likely that the ancestors of the Slavs found their Avay 
from the original h .01110 by tlie ‘ Moravian Gap.’ The exact manner, 
or the exact date, at which these movements look [dace we cannot 
tell, but there is no reason to suppo-e that any of them^antedatc 
at earliest the third millennium, B.c. Ni-r is it likely tiiat they took 
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e all at once. The same causes, tliougli in different degn 
^re operative then which have produced movements of peoples 
in historical times, one of the most pressing probably being the 
growth of population in a limited area, which drove sections or 
w’hole tribes to seek sustenance for themselves, their families, and 
cattle in land beyond their original boundaries, without regard to 
whether these lands were already occupied by other peoples or 
not. The movements of the Gauls in hi.storical times were probably 
Hot at all unlike those of their ancestors and kinsmen in prehistoric 
times. 

If, as has been suggested above, the early speakers of the 
primitive Indo-Germauic language occupied a limited area well 
defended by mountains from attack, this would account for the 
general similarity of the languages in detail; if, forced by the 
natural increase of population, they left this habitat in great waves 
of migration, we can see how some languages of the family, as for 
example, the Celtic and the Italic, or the Iranian and the Indian, 
are more closely related to one another than they are to other 
members of the family ; if, further, we assume that such a habitat 
for the prehistoric stock could be found in the lands M-hich we call 
Hungary, Austria, and Bohemia, we can explain a very large 
number of facts hitherto collected for the history of their earlier 
movements and earlier civilisation. 


Of the earliest movements of the tribes speaking Indo-Germanic 
languages which occupied the Iranian plateau and ultimately passed 
into Northern India, history has as yet nothing to say. But recent 
dis(;ovciie.s in Cappadocia seem likely to give us a clue. In the 
German excavations at Boghaz-kbi, the ancient Pteria, have been 
found inscriptions, containing as it appears the names of deities 
which figure iu the earliest Indian records, Indra, Varuna, and the 
great twin brethren the Nasatyas. The inscriptions date from 
about 1400 B.C., and the names appear not in the form which they 
take in the historical records of ancient Persia, but are, so far as 
writing in a syllabary will admit, identical with the forms, ad¬ 
mittedly more original, which they show in the hymns of the 
liigvodiu It is still too early to dogmatise over the results of 
these discoveries, which it may bo hoped are only the firstfniits 
of a rich harvest; but the most feasible explanation of them seems 
to be that here, far to the west, we have stumbled upon the Aryans 
on tlic move towards the cast This is not to say that earlier waves 
may not long before 1400 n.c. have penetrated much further to the 
cast, or even to India ittelf. All that can be gathered from these 
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ei’ies is that at this period the Mituni, who were apparently 
liot^of this stock themselves, had adopted the worship of certain 
deities of this stock—deities who at the time of the composition 
of the Vedic Hymns were still the most important, though to them 
had been added Agni, ‘ Fire,’ specially an object of priestly wor¬ 
ship in the Vedic hierarchy. We have here, however, names 
practically in the fonn in which they survive in Sanskrit, and 
without the changes which characterise the records of the tribes 
of this stock, who remained in Persia. To this as yet unbroken 
unity the name of Aryan is given. It is boiTowed from a word 
which appears as Arya, or Ary a in Sanskrit, Airy a in Zend, and 
Avhich means ‘ of good family, noble.’ It is the epithet applied by 
the composers of the Vedic hymns to distinguish their oAvn stock 
from that of their enemies the earlier inhabitants of India, whom 
they call Dasas or Dasyus. The term, by reason of its shortness, 
has often been applied to all the languages of this family, in pre¬ 
ference to ‘ Indo-European ’ or ‘ Indo-Germanic,’ but is properly 
reserved for the south-eastern group which, when the phonetic 
changes characterising the language of the Avesta and of the old 
Persian inscriptions of the Achaemcnid dynasty (520 B.O.-330 B.C.) 
have taken place, falls into the two branches of Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan. The latter term well characterises the Aryans settled in 
India, while Aryo-Indiau conveniently designates these Aryans as 
distinct from the unrelated stocks—Dravidian and other—also 
inhabiting the Indian peninsula. 

As these inscriptions of Boghaz-kdi show the language still one 
and undivided, we obtain a limit after which the differentiation of 
Inmian and Indo-Aryan must have begun. These Aryan languages 
have some characteristics in common which distinguish them from 
aU others : in i)articular they agree in confusing together the three 
original vowels a, e, and o, whether long or short, into one sound 
which is written with the symbols for a and «. In modern India 
at least the short sound is pronounced with the obscure vowel 
found in the English ‘but,’ a fact which produced the English 
spelling of the Hindu words ‘ pundit ’ (pamlita) and ‘ suttee ’ (sail), 
and disguised the Ikpior compounded of five {pailcha) ingi’edients 
under the apparently English form of ‘ punch.’ They agree also on 
the whole in the o-ase system of the noun, a system to which the 
Slav and Armenian languages offer the closest approximation, and 
in the elaborate mood and voice system of the verb, to which the 
only parallel i.s to be found in the similar, though not in all rcsixicts 
identical, paradi.gms of Greek. * Here the other languages, except 
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the Slavonic, fall far short of the elaborate and intricate Aryan 
verb system, whether it be, as is most likely, that the other tribes 
have lost a large part of their share of the common inheritance, or 
whether some of the languages <lrifted apart, before the complete 

system, seen in the Aryan and Grcclc verbs, had developed. Other 
changes may with probability be attributpd to the influence of the 
peoples whom they con(]uered and enslaved. A characteristic, 
which distinguishes the languages of this stock in both Persia and 
India is the tendency to confuse r and I, a tendency which is 
characteristic of practically all the languages of the far east. In 
India r is often found in words where the languages of the same 
stock in Europe show ^; Hs also, though not so frequently, found 


for r ; in the Old Persian of the Achaemenid inscriptions I is 
found only in two foreign words, and has otherwise been entirely 
replaced by r. 

The dialects of Iran, the language of the earliest Giithas (Songs) 
which are attributed to Zoroaster himself, the later dialect of the 
other surviving parts of the sacred literatiu’e of the ancient Persians 
—the Avesta—and the inscriptions beginning with Darius I about 
520 B.C. and best represented in his time but continuing to the hist 
Darius in 33HB.C., are all closely related to the oldest dialect 
discovered in India, which appears in the hymns of the Rigveda. 
Not only single words and phrases, but even whole stanzas may be 
transliterated from the dialect of India into the dialects of Iran 
without change of vocabulary or construction, though the appear¬ 
ance of the words is altered by the changes whicli time and isolation 
liave brought about between the dialects east and west of Afghani- 
sbln. It is curious to note that the changes are much greater in 
the dialects that roinain in Iran than in this oldest recorded di.alect 
of the migmute into India, fllio Iranians have di.sguised their 
words by ehungiug (as Greek has also done) s followed by a vowel 
at the beginning of words, or between vowels in the middle of 
words, into h: thus the word for 7, the equivalent of the Latin 
septem, the Greek iir-d, is in Sanskrit sapfd, but in Iranian hapta. 
There are many other changes both in vowels and in consonants. 
In particular it may be noted that one kind of original ij which 
appears in Sanskrit as j has become in the Iranian dialect s or a 
(Greek aVvov ‘holy,’ Sanskrit yajPa- ‘sacrifice,’ Avesta puma), 
and a corresponding aspirated sound ph which is in Sanskrit h haii 
become identified with p in Iranian as z (Latin hiema, Greek 
Xnifia, (otV)xt/itos-, Sanskrit hwu(- in ‘ Himalaya.'Avesta zyam-). This 
loss of aspiration lias affected also the other aspirates hh, dh, which 
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ill Sanskrit, while Iranian tends in certain combinations 
ange original consonant-stops into spirants, making the old 
name of the deity Miti*a into Mithra, and from compounds with a 
second element -pcti'}ia the numerous proper names which we know 


in Greek transliterations as Artapliernes, Tissaphernes, and the like. 

It has sometimes been made an argument for deriving the 
origin of these tribes from India rather than the West, that the 
sounds and especially the consonants of the language spoken have 
survived in greater purity in India than in Ii’fin or elsewhere. 
The argument however is not sound. Invasions of a similar sort, 
though at a much greater distance from their base, were made by 
the Spaniards in America in the sixteenth centiuy. The civilisation 
of the Sjjaniards was no doubt higher than that of the early Indo- 
Gerraanic-siieaking peoples who invaded India ; but in both 
Mexico and Peru, if not elsewhere, they met a native population 
also much more advanced in the arts tlian the earlier inhabitants 
of North-Western India could have been. In all parts of America, 
except Chile, the Spaniards were in so small a minority compared 
to the natives that they had to be careful to preserve themselves 
in isolation, with the result that to-day, except in Chile, where 
greater familiarity with the natives has produced a dialect of 
Spanish woi ds and native sounds, the local dialects are much more 
archaic aud much more like the Spanish of the sixteenth centuiy 
than is the language s])oken now in Spain. If the isolation of the 
English Colonies in North America had remained as gi’eat as it was 
in the seventeenth century, no doubt a much greater distinction 
would now exist between the English dialects of North America 
and the English of the Motlier country. Yet in maiiy parts of the 
eastern seaboard of the United States many words survive locally 
which have long been extinct except in local dialects in England, 
and many forms of expression survive which the modern English¬ 
man now regards as mainly biblical. That an isolation resembling 
that of the Spanish colonies prevailed also in early India is shown 
hy tlie most chavActeriatic feature of Indian civilisation—caste. 


Tlic native M’ord for caste, viirna, means colour, and the first 
beginnings of the caste system were laid when the fiurer people 
who migrated into India felt the importance of preserving thcii- 
own racial chaj’actoristics by standing aloof from the dark .■.kiuued 
iftlms. or daaym, whom they found already established in the 
peninsula. 


That the soutid changes which have been enumerated are not 
so very old has been shown by the name.s found at Boghaz-ktii. And 
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^ 1 X 10 is not the only evidence. To the same i)eriod as the Bogha;^ 
inscriptions belong the famous letters from Tel-el-Amarna. In these 
occur references to the people of Mitani in north-west Mesopotamia, 
whose princes bear names like Artatama, Tusratta, and Suttarna, 
which seem unmistakably Aryan in form. For five hundred 
years (c. 1746-1180 B.c.) a mountain tribe— the Kassites—from 
the neighbourhood of Media held rule over the whole of Babylonia, 
and amongst these also the names of the princes and deities seem 
Aryan, though the people themselves, like those of Mitani were of 
another stock. Names like SJiuTicis ‘ Sun and Mw^ytcts seem 
identical with the Sanskrit Sui'ya and MciTiitcis (the wind-gods), 
while Simalia ‘queen of the snow mountains’ can hardly be 
separated from the name of the great mountain range Himalaya 
and the Iranian word for snow, d^na. To a much later period 
belongs the list of deities worshipped in different temples of 
Assyria, which was found in the library of Assurbanipal (about 
700 B.c.), in which occurs the name Assara-Mazas, immediately 
preceding the seven good angels and the seven bad spirits. The 
combination hardly leaves it doubtful that we have here the chief 
deity of Zoroastrianism (Ahura Mazda) with the seven Amesha- 
spentas and the seven bad daivas of that religion. Into the many 
other problems that arise in this connexion it is not necessary here 
to enter ; but it is important to observe that even so late as this 
the first part of the god’s name remains more like the Sanskrit 
Amra than the Avestan Ahura. While modern Hinduism is the 
lineal descendant, however much modified in the course of ages, 
of the ancient Aryan worship which we know first in the Rigveda, 
the religion of the Avesto is a refonn whicli, like other religious 
reforms, has been able to get rid of the old gods only by converting 
them into devils, the woi^ship of which Avas probably none the less 
diligent for their change of title. 

There seems, in any case, to be specific evidence for the sup¬ 
position that by the fifteenth century B.C. tribes of Arjan stock 
held, or exercised influence over, a wide area extimdiug from 
noithcm Asia Minor over noilh-west Babylonia to Media; and 
there seems to be nothing to prevent us assuming that oven then, 
or soon after, the Aryans pushed their way still eastwards and 
noHhwards, mainly confining themselves to the territories south 
of the Oxus, but occosioiially occupying lands between that river 
and the Jaxartes. 





CHAPTER IV 

T HF. AGE OF THE RIGVEDA 
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The earliest documents wliich throw light upon the histoi v ot 
India are the hymns of the Rigveda. In the text Avhich has come 
domi to us this samhitd or ‘collection’ consists of 1017 hymns 
divided into ten b ooks of iinerpial size. '"The motive of those to 
whom the collection is due must apparentlj" have been the desire 
to preserve the body of religious tradition current among the 
priests; and, early as was the redaction, there arc clear signs that 
already part of the intiterial had ceased to be fully undoi'stood by 
those who made use of it in their worship. Tlie artificial character 
of the arrangement is clearly indicated by the fact that the fiist 
and tenth books have precisely the same number of liymns, 191 
each. The collection seems however to have been some time in ^ 
the raaldng. The nucleus is formed by books n-vn, each of which 
is attribu'pf hjo a dificrcnt priestly family. To this were prefixed 
the group.'book imns by other families which form the second pai't 
(51—191) olok VIII ({ and still later were added the first part of 
book I and lx.1 by tab:'ttributed to the family of Kanva. Book ix 
was then formo fii'st c 9ut from the collections of hymns 

which made up tirly i iight books the hymns addressed to Soma 
Pavamana, ‘the clean lowing Soma’; and to these nine books 
was added a tenth, containing, besides hjinns of the same hieratic 
stamp as those of the older books, a 0011:0111 number of a different 
type, cosmogonic and philosophical poems, spells and incantations, 
verses intended for the rites of wedding and burial and other 
miscellaneous matters. The tenth book also displays, both in 
metrical form and linguistic details, signs of more rec.ent origin 
than the bullc of the collection; and the author of one set of hymns 
(x, 20-20) has emjihasised his dependence on earlier ti’adition by 
prefixing to his own group the opening words o! the first hjmii of 
the first book. 
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^Tliere is abundant proof that, before the collections were ni 
■”*>^iinited into the form in which the Rigveda has come down to us, 
minor additions were made; and, as it is iierfectly possible that in 


book X old material Avas incorporated as well as newer work, 
elforts have been made to penetrate beyond the comparatively 
rough distinction between the first nine and the tenth books, and to 
assign the hymns to five different periods, representing stages 
in the history of Vedic India, aiid marked by variations in 
religious belief and social custom^ But so far these efibrts can 
scarcely be regarded as successful. The certain criteria of age 
Bni>plicd by tljc language, the metres, or the subject-matter of the 
Rigveda are not suflicient to justify so elaborate a chronological 


arrangement of its hymns. Tlie results produced by the most 
elaborate and systematic attempts to apply the methotls of the 
higher criticism to the Rigveda have hitherto failed to meet with 
general acceptance. 

Tlie mass of the collection is very considerable, aiAproximating 
to the same amoimt of material as that contained in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but the light thrown b’ the hymns on social and pobtical 
conditions in India is disappoinfengly meagre. By far the greater, 
part of the Rigveda consists of invocations of the many gods of the 
Vedic i)antheon, and scarcely more than forty hymns arc feumd wiiich 
are not directly addressed to these deities or some object to Avhich 
divine character is, for the time at lea.st, attributed. These hymns 
contain much miscellaneous infonnation regarding Vi inf life and 
thotighi; and other notices may be derived from thee alwabody of 
the collection, though deductions from allusions places,,s difficult 
and o[)en to suspicion. , Some names of tribesrh their and princes, 
UH w ell as of singers, are knowm to us throiua are appicntion iu the 
danastutis or ‘jwaises of liberality’ whie’ in wtiicnded to hymuH, 
mainly in the first and tenth books, and Jlrn the poet praises 
his patron for his genenwity towards him. iut the ddnastutis arc 
unquestionably late, and it is significant that some of the most 
striking occur in a small collection of eleven hymns, called the Vala- 
khilyad,AV'hich are included in the Samhita of the Rigveda, but which 
tradition recognises as forming no true part of that collection. 

From these materials conclusions can be dj'awn only Avith much 
caution. It is easy to frame and suiAport by plausible evidence 
various hyiadhcnes, to Avhich the only effectiA’e objection is that 
other hypotheses are equally legitimate, and that the fact.s are too 


’ liitiRcially Ijy Aiijold whuso rosultb aic summed I'f in lii; i'l He M tre (Cumblii’j'e, 
1905J. For critK iom, see J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 134-90, . lOl*.', ep. 72r,-9, 





Geography 


ect to allow of conclusions being drawn. It is, however, 
that the Rigveda offers no assistance in detennining the 
mode in which the Vcdic Indiaii.s entered India. Tlio geographical 
area recognised in the Sainhita is largo, but it is, so far as we 
leani, occupied by tribes which collectively are called Aryan, and 
which wage war with dark-skinned enemies known as Dasas. If, 
as may be the case, the Aryan invaders of India entered by the 
W'esteni 2)asses of the Hindu Kush and iiroceedcd Ihencc through 
. the Punjab to tlie east, still that advance is not reflected in the 
Rigveda, the bulk at least of which seems to have lieen composed 

rather in the country r<uiiid the SaruavutI river, south of the 
modern Ambala^. Only thus, it seems, can we explain the fact of 
the prominence in the hymns of the strife of the elements, the 
Stress laid on the phenomena of thunder and lightning and the 
bursting forth of the rain fi-om the clouds: the Pimjab proper 
has now, and probably had also in antiquity, but little share in 
Wiese things; for there in the rainy season gentle showers alone fall 
JNor in its vast plain do wo find the mountains which form so 
large a part of the poetic imagining of the Vedic Indian. On the 
other hand, it is perhaps to the Punjab uith its glorious phenomena • 
of daivn, that we must look for the origin of the hymns to Usha.s, 1 
the goddess Dawn, ivhile the concept of the laws of Varuna, the 
highest moral and cosmic ideal attained by the poets, may more 
easily liave been achieved amid the reguiarity of the seasonal 
phenomena of the country of the five rivera 

Of the names in the Rigveda those of the rivera alone iiermit 
of easy and certain identification. The Aiyan occupation of ■ 
Afghanistan is proved by the mention of the Kubhii (Kabul), the 
Suvastu (Swat) with its ‘fair <lwellings,’ the Kj-umu (Kurram) and 
Gomatl (Guraal). But fai- more important were the settlements 
on the Sindhu (Indus), the river par cxceUence from which India 
has derived its name. The Indus was the natural outlet to the sea 
for the Arjan tril)e«, but in the period of the Rigveda there is no 
clear sigii that they had yet reached the ocean. No passage even ■ 
renders it probable that sea navigation was known. Fishing is all 
but ignored, a fact natural enough to people used to the rivers of 
the Punjab and East Kabulistan, which are j>oor in fish I'hc word ; 
samudra, which in later times undoubtedly means ‘ocean,’ oecura ' 


Hopkins, ■T.A.O.S., vol. xrx, pp. 19-2S; PikIi.:-! and Oeldiur, VcAUche 
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Li rarely; but where the application is terrestrial, there seem 
strong reason to believe that it means more than the stream of the 
Indus in its lower 00111 * 80 , after it has received the waters of the 
Punjab and has become so broad that a boat in tlic middle cannot 
be discerned from the bank. Even nowadays the natives call the 
river the sea of Sinct 


The five streams which give the Punjab its name and which 
after uniting flow into the Indus arc all mentioned in the Rigveda: 
the Vitasta is the modem Jhelimi, the Asikni the Chenab, the 
Parushin, later called Iravati, ‘the refi'cshing, the modern Ravi, the 
Vipa 9 the Beas, and the Outudri the Sutlej. But of these only the 
Pamshni plavs a considerable part in the history of the time, foi it 
was on tins river that the famous battle of the ten kings, the most 
important contest of Vedic times, was fought. Far more important 
was the Sarasvati, which we can with little hesitation identify with 
the modern Sarsuti or Saraswatl, a river midway between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna^. It is possible that in the period of the 
Rigveda that river was of greater importance than it was in the 
following period when it was known to bury itself in the sands, and 
that its water’s may have flowed to the Indus; but, however that 
may be, it is mentioned in one passage together with the Drishad- 
vati, probably the Chautang, which with it in later times formed 
the boundaries of the sacred land known as Brahmavarta^ With 
these two streams is mentioned the Apaya, probably a river near 
Thanesar ^ In this region too may be placed the lake ^aryanavant‘\ 
and the place Pastyavant, near the modem Patiala. 

Further east the Aryans had reached the Jumna, which is thrice 
named, and the Granges, which is once directly mentioned, once 
alluded to in the territorial title of a prince. 

To the north we find that the Himavant or Himalaya mountains 
werii well known to the Rigveda, and one peak, that of Mujavant, 
is referred to as the source of the Soma, the intoxicating drink 
which formed the most imi>ortant ofiering in the religious practice 


1 Roth, St Peterslurg Dictionary, s.v., and Zimmer, AltindUches Lehen, pp. ^10, 
identify the Sarasvati in many passages with the Indus; Hillebrandfc, Vedische 
Mythologie, vol. i, pp. 99 sq.; vol. lu, pp. 37iM, thinks it is in a fow places 
the Arghandab. 

* The identification of the ancient rivers of Brahmavarta must always remain 
somewhat uncertain. At the present day it is difficult to trace their courses, partly 
because the eUeams are apt to disappear in the sand, and partly because they have to 
n great exhrit been absorbed in the canal syfiteras constructed during the perioilfl of 
Muhamrandan and British mle. 

^ Identified however v/ith the Wular Sea in Kashmir by Hillebrandt, Veduche 
Mythohyie, vol. i, pp. 126 sq. 
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The uiiiiio ig logt in modern times, but probably tlio 
saJ^as one of those on south-west of the valley of Kashmir. . 
On the south, on the other hai^l the Vindhy ''Ms are unknown,! 
and no mention is made of the NarbaUtj. river, so that it may fairly 
be infciTed that the Aryan tribes had not y<.t begun their advance 
towards the south. 

With the conclusions as to the home o^ the Aryan tribes- 
extracted from geogi*aphical names the other available evidence 
well accords. "^The tiger, a native of the swampy jungles of Bengal, ^ 
is not mentioned in the Rigvcda, which gives the place of honour 
among wild beasts to the lion, then doubtless common in the vast 
deserts to the east of the lower Sutlej and the Indus and even now 
to be found in the wooded country to the south of Gujarat. Rice, • 
whose natural habitat is the south-east in the regular monsoon 
area and which is well known in the latter Sa mYit^, is never 
mentioned in the Rigveda, The elephant, whose h ouieis now in the 
lowland jungle at the foot of the Ilimfilaya froni the longitude of 
Cawnpore eastwards, apiiears in the Rigvedfiy as th^ wild beast 
{mriga) with a hand (Jiastin), while in the^ later texts it is com¬ 
monly known as heist in only, a sign that t\ie novelty cf the animal 
had worn away. The mountains from wl\ich the Soma was brought ^ 
appear, too, to have been nearer in tin’s period tlian at a later date 
when the real plant bcems to have bc;en more and more? difficult b) 
obtain, and when substitutes of various kinds were peimitted. 

Wlien we pass to the notices of tribes in the Rigveil^^'y we leave 
comparative certainty for contusion and hypothesis. Tlie one 
great historical event which Vevcals itself in the fragmentary 
allusions of the Samhita is the, contest known Jis the bi^ttle of the 
ten kings. The most probable version of that conflict is that it 
was a contest between the Bharatas, settled in the country later 
known as Brahmavarta, and the tribes of the north-west The 
Bharata king was Siidas, of the Tritsu family, and his domestic • 
priest who celebrate^, according to the tradition, the victory in 
three hymns (vii, ; 33; 83) was Vasishtha\ This sage had sui)er- 
seded in that high oflice his predecessor Vi^ivamitra, umhr whose 
guidance the Bharatas appear to have fought successfidiV againsf 
enemies on the Vipag and ^utudri; and in revenge, as d seemc*, 

^ Thi^ ip the view Hopkins, J.J.O.iS., vol. xv, pp. 259 sq. to the 

oldei view the Bharatap were foes of the Triteus; sf-o Muir, 
vol. i-', p 351; Zimnj ?r, Altindisrhes Lehcriy p. 127; Bloomiield, .f.-l.O. S'.» 
pp. 41, ^2. Ludwig, vol. iir, p. 172, identified the Bharatas and tl"^^ ti** ; 

Oldcul jrg, vol. xlh, p. 207, bolds that the Tritsnj are the . tku 
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priests of the Bharat 
C.n.i. !. 


But 


: (.kldixr, yedischc ^tudicn, sol. pp. 15G. 
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i^vamitra had led against tlie Bharatas allied tribes, onl 
meet with destruction in the waters r^ the PanishnT. Of the ten 
tribes five are note, tho A-Jinas, perhaps from the nortli- 

east of Kiifiristiin, the i'aktnas, wliose name recalls the Afghan 
Paklithun, the Bhalanases, possibly connected with the Bolan 
Pass, the ^ivas from near the Indus, and the Vishanins. Better 
known in the Bigveda are the other five, the Anus who dwelt on 
Paruslini and whose priests were perhaps the famous family of the 
Bhrigus, the Pruhyus who were closely associated with them, the 
Turvayas and Yadus, two allied tribes, and the Purus, dwellers on 
either side of the Sarasvati, and therefore jirobably close neigh¬ 
bours of the Bharatas. Tliese tribes are probably the five tribes 
which are referred to on several occasions in the Rigveda and 
which seem to have formed a loose alliance. Sudas’s victoiy at 
the Parushin^ in w'hich the Ann and Druh_>ai kings fell, does not 

appear to hare res'ulted in any attempt at conquest of the territory 
o! the liUicd tribes. sceiiiH at once to have been conipcllcd to 

return to th<> cast oi i'lis kingdom to meet the attacks of a king 
Bheda, under whom th.^ee tribes, the Ajas, ^ligi’us, and Yakshus, 
were united, and to havO defeated his new assailants with gi-eat 
slaughter on the Jumna, .'t’s probable enough that the attack 
on the easte n boundaries of the territory of the Bharatas W'as not 
unconnected with the onslaught of the five tribes and their still 
more noi-tlu rn mid wcHtern allie.s; but the curious names of tlie 
Ajan, ‘goula’ and the Qigi-ua, ‘ho)‘^''-'wh«hcs; may bo a sign that 
the tribes which bore them were totemistic non-Aryans. 

Not le.S 4 famous Avas the fatl’ier or gruiidfuther of Smlas, 
pivodiisa, ‘the servant of heaven,’ Afithigvti, ‘the slayer of kine for 
guests*.’ l-hcre are records of his conflicts with the Turvaya, Yadu, 
and I’llru tribes; but bis greatest foe w;w the Dasa, (;iambara, with 
whmn ho Wa-od constant Avar. He laid to ooiitend also Avith the 
I’aiiis. th(‘ Paravatas, and Bjisaya. He '’ceins to have been the 
jjatroi) of the priestly family of the Bharai!'iijfi-s, the authors of 
tiu; sixth tiouk of the lligveda; and there is litMe doubt that his 
kingdom (;overed much the same area ns that of Hudils, since he 
AViirrod, On the one hand, against the t)'Il>es of the i*unjab, and, on 
tlie other, against the Para\’ntiis Avlio are located in the period of 
the Bialiinanas on the Jumna. 1’lu. Dasas and the Fanis were 
jpliably aboriginal foes, Avhom, like ever}' Aryan prince, la'- liad to 


figfi. 


pj|Ugh defeated in the battle with 8nda.s, the Purus AVorc 
* r. in}\, pp. 101-2, and Cliapter x, pp. 232*3. 
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/a great aiur powerful i)eoplc. Their home svas round tlie 
^ati, and there is no need to intei^pret that name as referring 
to tlie Indus rather tlian to the eastern Sarasvatl. On the Indus 
they would have been removed somewhat widely from the Bha- 
ratas, tlieir chief rivals, two of whose i)rinces/ Devayravas and 
Devavata, are expressly recorded in one hjiim to have dwelt on 
the Sarasvatl, Apaya, and DrishadvatL The importance of the 
tribe is reflected in the fact that we possess an unusually large 
number of the names of its members. The earliest prince recorded 
seems to have been Durgaha, who was succeeded by Girikshit, 
neither of these being more than names. The son of Girikshit, 
Purukutsa, was the contemporary of Siidfis, and one hymn tells in 
obscure phrases of the distress to which liis A\dfe was reduced by 
some misfortune, fi’om which she was relieved by the birth of a 
son, Trasadasyu. It is not unlikely that the misfortune was the 
death of Purukutsa in the battle of the ten kings. The new ruler, 
as his iiaiiic iiiilicatcs, was a terror to the Dasyus or aborigines, and 
fe’cems not to have distinguished himself in war with Aryan enemies. 
We hear of a descendant Ti'ikshi, and, apparently still later in the 
line, of another descendant Kurueravana, son of Mitratithi and 
father of Upamayravas, whose death is deplored in a hymn of the 
tenth book. The name is' of importance and significance, for it 
suggests that already in the later Rigvedic i)eriod the Purus had 
bc(*omo closely uniicd with tlieir Poriiier rivuhi, Bluirataw, bc»(li 

tribes being merged in the Kunii, wIiomc name, famous in the 
later Samhitas and the Brahmanas as the chief bearei*s of the 
iMilture of the Vedic period, is not directly mentioned in the 
liigveda, though it was clearly not unknown. Other princes of 
the Puni line were Tryaruna, and Trivrishan or Tridhatu; and 
later evidence enables us mtlv fair certainty to connect with the 
Puruh; the princely name Tkshvukii, which occui*s but once in a 
doubtful context in tlie Rigveda. 

Connected with the Kurus were the Knvis, whose name seems 
to be but a .variant IVom the same root, and who a]ipcar to havi* 
been settled near the Indus and the Chcnrib. Possibl\ we may st'c 
Ihc alHoil tr'ihes of Kunin and KriviM in \hc two Vailvui na (ribi h, 
twenty-one of whose clans sliared the defeat of the five t» U)rsby 
Hndas. If so, like the PnriH the Bhumtas must have in course oi 
time l)e<*ome mingled wUh the Kurus and have merged their 
identity with thciiu 

Allied or closely ci^nnoctcd with the BlMuatas Wiis the trilic of 
the Hrifijayas, whom we must probably loc4ile in tho iieighbourlioud 

6—2 
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f the Bluiratas. One of their princes, Daivavata, won a 
victory over the Tui’vacas with their allies, the Vrichivants, of 
Avhom we know nothing more. Other princes of the line were 
Sahadeva, his son Somaka, and Prastoka, and Vitahavya. They 
were, like the Bharatas under Divodasa, closely connected with 
the Bharadvaja family of priests. 

No other Ai'yan tribe plays a great figure in the Rigveda. 
The Chedis, who in later times dwelt in Bundelkhand to the north 
of the Viudhya, and their king Kagu are mentioned but once in a 
late ddnastuti: the queen of the Uciiiaras, later a petty tribe to the 
noi’th of the Kuril country, is also once alluded to. The generosity 


of Rinainchaya, king of the Ru^amas, an unknown i>oople, has 
preserved his name from extinction. One interpretation adds to 
the enemies of Sudas the tribe of the Matsyas (‘fishes’), who in 
later times occupied the lands now known as Alwar, Jaipur, and 
Bharatpur. A raid of the Turvaoas and Yadus and a conflict 
on the Sarayu^ with Arna and Chitraratha testify to the activity 
of these clans, wliich otherwise are best known through their 
opposition to Divodasa and Sudas, and which must probably have 
been settled in the south of the Punjab. The family of the 
Kanvas seems to have been connected as priests with the Yadus. 
Connected with the Turvacas was the Vrichivant Vara9ikha, who 
was defeated by Abhyavartin Chayamana, who himself was perhaps 
a Sriujaya prince. More shadowy still are Nahus, Tugrya, and 
Vetasu in whom some have seen tribes: Nahus is probably rather 
a general term for neighbour, and the Tugryas and the Vetasus 


are families nither than trilies. 


M(jre important by far, it may be believed, than the intertribal 
warfare of the jieoples who called themselves Aryan were their 
contests with the aborigines, the Dasas or Dasyus as they are 
repeatedly called. The same terms are applied indiflerently to 
the human enemies of the Aryans and to the fiends, and no 
criterion exists by which references to real foes can be distin¬ 
guished in every ca.se from allusions to demoniacal powers. The 
root meaning of Ixith words is most probably merely ‘foe’; but in 
the Rigveda it has been specialised to refer, at least as a rule, to 
such human foes as were of the aboriginal race. Individual Dasas 
were Ilibica, Dhuni and Chumuri, Pipru, Varchiu, and ^/ambam, 
though the last at least has been transfonned by the imagination 
of the singers into demoniac proportions. The only peoples named 


^ The identificatiou of this river is uncertain; see Index^ vol. u, {). 434. 
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can plausibly be deemed to have been D^as are the Qimyiis, 
re mentioned among the foes of Sudas in the battle of the 
ten kings, and who are elsewhere classed with Dasyus, the Kikates 
with their leader Pramaganda, and perhaps the Ajas, Yakshus, and 
^igrus. *^Tlie main distinction between the Aiyan and the D^a ^ 
was clearly that of colour, and the distinction between the Aryan 
varnciy ^colour,* and the black colour is unquestionably one of the 
main sources of the Indian caste system. The overthrow of the 
black skin is one of the most important exploits of the Vedic 
Indian. Second only to the colour distinction was the hatred of 
men who did not recognise the Aryan gods: the Dasas are con¬ 
stantly reproached for their disbelief, their failure to sacrifice, and 
their impiety. Nor is there much doubt that they are the phallus 
worshippers who twice are referred to. with disjipproval in the 
Rigveda, for phallus worship was probably of prehistoric age in 
India and by the time of the Mahabharata it had won its way into 
the orthodox Hindu cult. We learn, disappointingly enough, 
little of the characteristics of the Dasas, but two epithets applied 
in one passage to the Dasyus are of importance. The fii*st is 
'inridhravacJiah which has been interpreted to refer to the nature 
of the aborigines* speech ; but which, as it elsewhere is applied to 
Aryan foes like tlie Purus, probably means no more than ‘of hostile 
speech.* The other epithet, anasahy is more important: it doubt¬ 
less means ‘noseless,* and is a clear indication that the aborigines 
to which it is applied were of the Dravidian type as wc knoAV it at 
the present day. With this accords the fact that the Brahui speech 
still remains as an isolated remnant in Ikiluchistan of the Dravidian 
family of tongues^ But though the main notices of the Rigveda 
are those of conflict against the Dasas and the crossing of rivers to 
win new lands from them, it is clear that the Aryans made no 
attempt at wholesale extermination of the pa>ple. Many of the 
aborigines doubtless took refuge before the Aryan attacks in the 
mountains to the north or to the south of the lands occupied by the 
invaders, Avhile 011101*8 wore oislaved. This was so nomial in the 
case of women that, in the litemture of the next period, the term 
Dasi regularly denotes a female slave; but nrilo slaves are oficn 
alluded to in the Rigveda, sometimes in large numbers, and weaiil\ 
was already in part made up of ownei*ship of slaves. The meta- 


^ In the Imp. Ga-., yoL i, p. 392, it i*"’ £ 1 h,'.' tested that the Brsihuis \vho ux- (here 
etlmographically claesed as Turko-Iraui? n b1i<v,v the original typo of Dravidian, and 
that the modern I^ravidian tvpc is i Kysii'iilly 'luo Lu influence by the •••pcaliiJtg 

peoples. The Eigvedio doc"? not favour this view. See Chapter ii, pp. 42-3. 
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^horical use is seen in the name of one of the greatest of Vis 
kings, Divodasa, ^the servant of heaven/ In the PuvushdsuJctciy or 
‘H3Tnn of Piirusha/ which belongs to the latest stmtum of the 
Rigveda, and which in mystic terms describes the creation ot the 
four castes from a primeval giant, occurs for the first time th(^term 
^fidra, which includes the slaves as a fourth class in the Aryan 
state. Probably enough tliis word, which has no obvious explana¬ 
tion, was originally the name of some prominent Diisa tribe 
conquered by the Aryans. 

Of the stage of civilisation attained by the aborigines we learn 
little or notliing. Tliey had, it is certain, large herds of cattle, and 
tliey could when attacked take refuge in fortifications called in 
the Iligveda by the name pur, which later denotes ^town,’ but 
wliich may well have then meant no more than an earthwork 

Htrcngthened by a pallisade or possibly occiu^ionally by stone. 
Stockades of tliis kiiid are often made by primitive peoples, and 
arc so easily constructed that we can understand the repeated 
refei*ences in the Rigveda to the large numbers of such fortifica¬ 
tions which were captured and destroyed b}^ the Aryan hosts. 
Some Da8a.s, it seems, were able to establish friendly relations with 
the Aryans, for a singer celebrates the generosity of Balbutha, 
apparently a D^a; nor is it impossible, as we have seen, that the 
five tribes of the Punjab were not above accepting the cooperation 
of aboriginal tribes in their gTeat attack on Sudils. We must 
therefore recognise that in the age ot the Rigveda there was 
going on a steady process of amalgamation of the iuvadeis and 
the aborigines, whether through the influence ot intcrmai liago 
with slaves or through friendly and peaceful relations with power¬ 


ful Dasa tribes. 

Like the 1>asas and Dasyus in their appearance both as terres¬ 
trial and as celestial foes are the Panis. The word seems be3’ond 
doubt to be connected ^^^th the root seen in the Greek pcrncou, 
and the sense in which it was used by the poets must have been 
something like hiiggard.^ Tlic demons are niggards because they 
withliold from the Aryan the water of the clouds* the alx)rigines 
ju*e niggards because ^ y refuse the gods their due^ perhaps also 
because they do not render their wealth to the Aryan without 
a iriiggie. The t n may also be applied to any foe as an 
opprobrious epitlu and there is no passage in the Samhita which 
viil not. yield ar* lefiuate meaning witli one or other of these 
uses. But it he een deemed by one high authority^ to nwcal to 

1 nllebf 'ndt, Vcaischc Mythologies vol. i, pp. 94 fir[. 
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loser connexion of India and Iran than has yet suggested 
in the Dasas Hillebrandt sees the Dahae, in the Panis the 
Parnians, and he locates the struggles of Divodasa against them in 
Arachosia. Support for this view he finds in the record of Divo- 
dasa’s conflicts with Brisaya and the Paravatas, with whose names 
he compares that of the Satrap Barsentes and the people Paruetae 
of Gedrosia or Aria. Similarly he suggests that the Si-injaya 
people, who were connected like Divodasa ^i^ith the Bharadaja 
family, should be located in Iran, and he finds in the Sarasvati, 
which formed the scene of Divoda-sa’s exploits, not the Indian 
stream but the Iranian Harahvaitl. Thus the sixth book of the 
Rigveda would carry ns far we.st fi-om the scenes of the third and 
seventh which must definitely be located in India. But the 
hypothesis rests on too weak a foundation to be accepted as even 

plausible. 

Other references to connexions with Iran have been seen in 
two names found in the Rigveda. Abhyavartiii Chayamana, whoso 
victory over Varayikha has already been recorded, bcar.s the. 
epithet Parthava, and the tcmjitation to see in him a Parthian is 
naturally strong. But the Rigveda knows a Pritlu and later te.xts ^ 
j i Pri h'’ an ancient and probably mythical king, and thus wc 
diavo in lie speijch itself an explanation of Partliava which 

does not cu us to Iran. Still less convincing is the attempt to 
find in the word Par^v in three passages of the Rigveda a reference 
to Persians: Parvu ocnus indeed with Tirindira as a man’s n.-nne, 

but the two are pi-inces of the Yndus, and not a single personality, 
‘Tiridates the Pci-sian’.’ 'Wliatcver the causes which severed Iran 
<^nd India, in the earliest period, at least as lecoided in the Rig- 
veda, the relations of the two peoples seem not to have been those 
of direct contact. 

As little do the Rigvedic Indians appear to have been in 
contact with the Semitic peoples of Babylon. Ihe term Bekanata 
which occurs along with Paid in one passage has been tliought to 
he a reference to some Babylonian word; though the Indian 
Bikaucr is much moro jilausible as its origin. Bribu, mentioned 
once {IS a most generous giver and apparently ids*.) ius ii 1 aid, litis 
been connected by ’^^'^eller- with Babylon, but without ground: 
more specious is the t ittcmpt to sec a Babylonian origin for iho 
word nianO, found in one passage only of die Rigveda where it 1 ;" 


iuLj 


^ IniDinn ix-lntion-: uru ac ccplcd by l.udwii?, ''<t, vol. m, rP- 
KiHschPH im vcdicchL.L r tual, pp. o6 e ], Sec rIso Chapter xiv, pp. 32- sti. 
“ Op. elf. pp, 28 sq.; Indi’^chc Studies, vol. xvtr. p. 198. 
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accompanied by the epithet ^golden/ The Greek mina, presuw 
borrowed fi’om the Phoenicians, is a plausible i)arallel; but the 
passage can be explained without recourse to this thcoiy^ A 
Semitic origin has been claimed for the word ‘axe,’ but 

this too is far from certain. There is nothing in the Ri^-edic 
mythology or religion which demands derivation fi’om a non-Aryan 
source, though it has been urged that the small group of the 
Adityas, whose physical characteristics are very faint and whose 
abstract nature is marked, is derived from a Semitic civilisation^. 
In the succeeding period the Nakshatras or lunar mansions may 
more probably be ascribed to a Semitic source; but in the 
Rigveda the Nakshatras are practically unknown, appearing as 
such only in the latest portions. It is therefore impossible to 
assume that the gi’eat Semitic civilisations had any real contact 
,lvith India in the Rig\^edic age. 

f Scanty as is our inforaiation regarding the Vedic tribes, yet we 
can see clearly that the social and political organisation rested 
upon the patriarchal family, if we may use that teiTu to denote 
that relationslup was counted through the father. / The Aryan 
; ( marriage of this period was usually monoganiic, though polygamy 
was not unknown probably mainly anioii^the pi-inrcb^ an( I 

; in the household the husband wjis master, the wi but 

I. dependent on and obedient to the master. The stai ; ^ of female 

morality appears to have been fairly high, that of men as usual 
was less exigent. Polyandry is not shown by a single passage to 
have existed, and is not to be exi)ected in a society so strongly 
dominated by the male as was the Vcd;c. Of limitations on^ 
marriage we learn practically nothing from the Rigveda, except 
that the wedlock of brother and sister and of father and daughter 
was not permitted. Child marriage, so usual in later times, was 
evidently unknown; aj}dCmu^i_fi^edom^)f^ojcc^seems^ 
fisted. Women lived under the protection of their fathers during 
the life of the latter, and then they fell if still unmarried under 
tlie care of their brothers. Both dowries and . bride-priccg_^ar^ 
recorded: the ill-favoured son-in-law might have to purchase his 
bride by large gifts, while other maidens could obtain husbands 
only through the generosit}^ of their brothers in d(»werlng them. 
/A ^rl wjthout a protector ran grayejdslc of Ixdng jeduced to 

' ’ For tho borrowing see Ziinmcr, AltiiidUchea Lebcu , pp. 50, »51; Weber, 

vol. xvii, p. 202. Uulitlingk, Diclionanj^ s.v. , recognises oniy niesire or 
‘wiiri fienst. 

2 Oideiibcr-. nrliawn Veda, p. 193: Z.D.M.CL, vol. L, pp. 43 ^q.; bat Bee 
Blowjaticjh Li<tUyiL>H of J'fda, j.p. 133 htj. 
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ity to maintain herself, and even in cases where no such 
existed we learn of cases of moral laxity. But the high 
value placed on marriage is shown in the long and striking hjinn 
(x, 85 ) which accompanied the ceremonial, the essence of which 
was the mutual taking of each other in wedlock by the bride and 1 
^bridegroom, and the conveyance of the bride fi’om the house ofj 
her father to that of her husband 9 / In this hj-nni the wedlock of • 
Soma, here identified vnth the moon, and Suryii, the daughter of . 
the sun, is made the prototj'pc and exemplar of marriage in 
genei’al. / Moreover, the Vedic marriage,wjtsjntyssohible^byjuinia]^ 

/ action, nor in the early peidod does it seem to have^been con- 
t^iplateifTiTat rem^^ take place^in the case of a | 

widow X~~ ~T<) tiiis there was the exception, which appears clearly in ' 
the burial ritual of the Rigveda, that the brother-in-law of the 
dead man should marry the widow, probably only in cases where 
the dead had left no son and it was therefore imperative that steps 
should be taken to secure him offspring; for the Rigveda recognises 
to the full the ke en desire o f the Vcdic Indian for a child to per- 
.Xform hisjr uneral ritesL 

The relatio n of cl ii ld and pQ w’as clearly as a rule one of! 
close affection ; for a father is re^jarded a.s the type of all that \ 
is good and kind. There arc truces, how ever, that parental rights 
-Averc large ami vague: if the chastisement of a gambler by his j 
father may be deemed to be legitimate exercise t)f p;n ental j 
control, this c.annot be said of the cruel act of his father in 
blinding RyiTi^va at which the Rigveda hints. '"The father pro- j 
bably controlled in some measure at least both son and daughter I \ 
as regards marriage; and the right of the father to adopt is clearly \ 
/•ecognised by the Rigveda, though a hymn ascribed to the family |l 
of Va.-?ishtha disapproves of the practice. The son after marriage > 
tnust often have lived in the house and vmder the control of his I 
father, of whom his wife Avas expected to stand in awe But, on ^ 
the other hand, as the father advanced in yeara it cannot have 1 
been possible for him to maintaiii a control Avhich he was physi- | 
cally incapable of exercising; and so we find the bride enjoined to 1 

mistress over her step-parents, doubtless in the ca.se Avheu her | 
husband, gi-oA\m to manhood, had taken over the management of 
the household trom his father’s failing hands. 

^ For tliG marriage ritual, spo Weber and llaa?, Tm^ischc Studicfif vol. S , pp. 177“412, 
Winternitz, Das altiidii^chc Huchr.eitsi'ilmU (1802). 

^ See Delbriick, Die indoijermaniseken ]'erw(!mh$chaftsnamcn, pp, 553-5. ToBsibly 
remarriage \Ta8 permitted in the case of a v/oun n wlio.se husband didappoai ed; see 
I'iacbol, Vedischc Htudicn, vol. i, p. 27. 
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\/ fhe head of t he tojly_appears also to have been the own 
the property^of the family; but on this point we are reduced in 
the main to conjecture. It is certain that the Iti^vedtiLrcco ginsfig 
to the^fiill individual own ^r^diTofl r^^ things^ cattljjiprags, 

and so foilbh . It seems also 
certain tbaLlan^^^^ individuals or^ fainjlies: 

the term hsli^tra, Afield/ is unmistakably employed in this sense, 
and in one hymn a maiden, Apala, jdaces her father^s cultivated 
field {uvvava) on the same level Avith his hair as a pei’sonal pos¬ 
session. Reference is also made to the measuring of fields, and to 
Ichilya, which appear to have been strips of land between the 
cultivated plots, probably used by the oAvners of the plots in 
-<jommon. ^T ?he Rigved a has no conclusive evidence tluitjthe^ sons 
Avere supposed^to hav e any share Avhatevcr in the land of the 
family, and th^jpre^nyitioiijs that it Avas vested in the 
ahme, as longjisjie^wi^ Imad of theJhmily and exercised l ijs^iiilL 
poweTa,^aa-he<icL ^ We are left also to conjecture as to Avhether the 
various plots were held in perpetuity by the head of the family 
and his descendants, or Avhether 'here Avere i)eriodic redistribu¬ 
tions, and as to the conditions r tyhich, if there Avere several sons, 
they could obtain the ncAv allocments necessary to support them¬ 
selves and their families. But there can hardly have Ixjen much 
difficulty in obtaining fresh land; for it is clear that population 
was scanty and spread over Avide areas, and Avealth doubtless 
consisted in the main in flocks and herds. 

There is n o hint in the Rigv eda of the 
migl^ ^Ay ancT jeTkee^tej^^ieK^ It is clear that there might 
be three generations under the sam^ roof, and a family might 
thus l)e of considerable dimensions, '^ut life can hardly have been 
long—so much stress is laid on longevity as a great boon that it 
must have been rare —and, even if Aye decline to accept the Anew 
that exposure of aged parents Ayas normal, there must have been a 
tendency for the family to break up as soon as the parent died, 
especially if, as is probable, there Avas no such land hunger as to 
compel the sons to stay togedicr. Tlio sons would, however, 
naturally enough stay in the vicinity of one another for mutual 
support and assistance. The little knot of houses of the sevonil 
branches,of the family Avould together form the nucleus of the 
bocond stage in Rigvedic society, the granule ‘ village,’ -ithough 
some have derived its m me originally from the sense diordo^’ 

^ See Zimmor, Altindi$ch^s L^htUt pp. In'Ji 160; Fcisl, Kxdtur^ Amhrcitiing. und 
Jifrhnvjt <hr Tn ioTcrmanen, p. MD. 
























Social Groups 

j^^4ibii)g the armed force of the tribe which in war fought • 
ih^%e natural divisions of fainUj' and family. Next in order - 
above the grama in the orthodox theory was the ri^ or ‘canton,’ ' 
while a group of cantons made up the jana, ‘people.’ This 
scheme can be supported by apparent analogies not only fi’om 
Greece, Italy, Gciinany, and Russia, but also fi-om the Iranian state 
with the graduated hierarchy of family or hoiLseholds, vis, santtt, 
and dahyu^. But for Vcdic India the foui-fold gradation cannot 
successfully be maintained. It is not merely that the various 
terms are used with distressing vagueness— so that for example 
the Bharatas can be called at one time a jana and at another a 


grama —^but that the cvid ciicc-for thcjelatioJiabijLfliJJlMi’^^ 
tion between the grama and^the is totally wantin g. More- 
OTOr tiiF^ tenian evidence^ teUs against the theory that the vip is 
removed by the grama from the family in the narrower sense; 
the more legitimate inteiiwetation is to see in the Iranian division 
a step further than that of the Rigveda and to set the jana as 
parallel to the zanUi, acknowledging that in the time of the 
Rigveda the political organisation of the i)eople had not extended 
to the creation of aggregates of janas, unless such an aggi’egate is 
presented to us in the twenty-one janas of the two Vaikarnas who 
are mentioned in one i^assagc of the Sainliita. The will thus 
take its place beside the Iifinian vis as a clan as opposed to family- 
in the narrower sc’isc, and be a real parallel to the Latin gem, 
and the Greek genos. It is possible that the grama is originally 
the gem in its military aspect, but even that is not certain, for the 
word may originally have referred to locality. Nor can w'e say 
with any certainty for the period of the Rigveda whether the 
grama contained the whole of a r/f, or part of a vi^, or parts 
of several vi^as. But amid much that is coiyectural it is clear 
that the vi^. was not a normal unit for purposes of governmciit, 
for the tenn vi^ati, ‘lord of a rip, has not in any' piiSsagc the 
technical sense of ‘lord of a canton.’ On the other hand, the 


grama as a unit is recognised by the use of the teim grdmam, 
‘ leader of a village,’ an ofilcer who appears in the Rigveda, and 
who was probably invested with both military and civil function.s, 
though wc have no details of his duties or powers. 

"WTiilc the sense ‘clau’ is comparatively rare, the word vif not 
unfiequently iu the plural denotes ‘subjects’: .so we hear of the 
vr^as of Trinaskanda, a king elsewhere uukno^vn, and of the vigas 
of the Ti’itsus, the royal family of which Sudas was a luemljer. I" 


> Zimmer, /.c.; Uuli.>'r, OoiiraniscUc KuUur, p. VII, 
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the former case the sense ‘clans’ is obviously inappropriate, whl 
the latter the rendering ‘clans’ which was long adopted has resulted 
in the confusion of the relations of the Bharatas and the Tritsus, 
the ’Tritsus being regarded as a people opposed to the Bharatas, 
instead of taking their place as the rulers of the Bharatas. ' Tlie 

) teubjects as a whole made up the jana, a tem which in Vcdic use 
denotes either the individual man or the collective manhood of the 
tribe as a political unit. Above that unit no political organisation 
can be shown to have existed. The confederacj’ of the five tribes 
by whom Sudils was attacked was evidently more than a mere 
passing e])i.sode, but clearly it did not involve any system of 
political subordination, from which a great kingdom could emerge. 

• There was however beyond that a feeling of kinship among all the 
tribes who called themselves Aryan, stimulated no doubt into 
distinct expression by their presence in the midst of the dark 
aboriginal population. 

The question now presents itself as to the extent to which in 
the period of the Rigveda the caste system had been developed. 
The existence of the raste syste m in any foi-m in the age of the 
Rigveda^lias been de nied b y high authqi’ity}, though it has been 
‘^sei^frof late w-ith in creasing^ msistcnce^. In one sense, indeed, 
its pr^ence in the Rig%'eda cannot be disputed. In the Piirnsha- 
sukta the four castes of the later texts, Brahmana (‘priestp, 
Rajanya (‘prince’ or more broadly ‘warrior’), Vaicya (‘conmioner ), 
and (^fidra arc mentioned. But this hymn is admittedly late and 
can prove nothing for the state of affairs prevailing when the bulk 
of the Rigveda was coinposecL On the oth er hand, as we ha%:e 
secuj the distin ction i>et wecn t he Aryaircolour (varim) and that of 
the alx)rigine8 is es sentia l mid forms a basis of caste. ’The question 
is thus narrowed down to the consideration of the arguments for 
and agniiist the view that in the Aryans themselves caste divisions 
were a[)pc'iri!ig. On the one hand, it is argued that in the period 
of Vasishtha and Vi<;vamitra. when the great iroetry of the Rigveda 
was being produced, n eithe r the pi’iestly class nor the Avarri^w 
class wM here(Ut^y. The warriors of the community were the 
agricuTtui^fd industrial classes, and the prie.sthood was not yet 
hereditary It has been held that the Bi-ahman pi-iest Avas not 
neccssfirily the member of an hereditary class at all, that the term 


j Mai, Samkrit TexU, vol. I*, pp. 2:59 nq.; Zimmer, Altii>disch(s Uhm, 

rp. 15j-203 ; jVebor, ItKiiic/iJ S.'urftV':, V3!. X, pp. 1 sq. , 

• Soe G«ldiiw, Vedur-he Stadien, «)1. n, p. liC; Oldenborg, Z.D.M.G., vol. u. 
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appl ied as well to any person who was distinguished by 
iiius or virtue, or who for some reason was deemed specially 
I receptive of tho divine inspiration. The growth of the caste 
system is traced on this hypothesis to the complication of life 
ensuing on the further penetration of the Aryans from the Punjab 
towards the east The petty tribes found it necessary, in order to 
defeat the solid forces of the aborigines, to mass themselves into 
centralised kingdoms. The petty tribal princes thus lost their full 
royal rank, but found employment and profit instead in becoming 
a standing armed force, ready to resist sudden incursion or to 
crush the attempts at rebellion of the defeated aborigines. On tlie 
other hand, the industrial and agricultural population, relying on 
the protection of the w'arrior class, abandoned the use of ai'ms. 
Together w'ith the growth in tho size of the kingdom and the 
increasing complexity of civilisation, the .simple ritual of an earlier 
period, wlien the king himself could sacrifice for his people, gi’ew 
to an extent which rendered this impracticable, while at the same 
time an ever Increasing importance came to be attached to the 




faithful and exact perfoniiance of the rites and the preservation of 
tile traditional formulae. The result of this process was, it is 
suggested, the gi*owth of a priesthood, of a warrior class, and of a 
third class, the Vaicya, sharply distinguished from one another and 
strictly hereditary. Jiut the comparatively late date of this de¬ 
velopment is shown by the fact that in later times the inhabitants of 
the North*West, the home of the ftigveda, were regrirded as semi- 
barbarians by those of theMiddleCountry,in which the Brahmanical 
civilisation had developed itself, on the ground that they did not 
follow the strict caste system. 

\Vliile there is much of truth in this ^iew, it must be admitted 
that it exaggerates the freedom of the Rigveda from cjiste. As we 
have seen, the jirobabilities are that the main, though not the 
earliest, part of the Samhita had its origin not in tlu^ Punjab proper 


but in the sacred country of later Bnilmianism, the land known in 
theSainhitas of the succeeding period as Brahmavaria. ^lorcover, 
there is no actual jiroof in the Rigveda that the priesthood was 
not then a closci herediiarv class. Tlie term Bruliuiana, ‘son of a 
Brahma,’ seems, in the contrary, to show that the priesthood ^vas 


normally herediary, and there is no instance whicli can be quoted 
of any persorwlio is said to be otlier than a priest aia)earing to 
exer(*i ?<3 pr^stly functions. We are told that there is a casi* of a 
king exerising the functions of domestic jiriest arui sav rifiping 
himself fr his people, but the alleged ca e, that od l)evfii)i, 
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^iily on HU asfciertioii of a, coiiuuoiitator on tlio liyiiiu (x, 9 

which Devapi appears, that he was originally a king. Even, how¬ 
ever, if this were the case, it iniist be reiueinbered that even after tlie 
complete establishment of the caste system, it was still the privilege 

of kings to exercise some priestly functions, sucli as that of the study 

of the nature of the absolute, a practice ascribed to them in the 
Upanishads. The arguments regarding the warrior class rest on a 
misunderstanding. Even in the latest Vcdic period we have no 
gi’ound to suppose that there was a special class which reserved its 
energies for war alone, and that the industrial population and the 
agriculturists allowed the fate ot their tribe to be decided by con¬ 
test between warrior bands, but the Rigveda ceitolnbLki^^ 
mling cla^ , thej^hatriya^^nd^ejged[^^ 

hereditary, so that >ve may well believe that even then there 
existed, though perliaps only in embryo, a class of nobles, who are 
aptly named in the term of the Puntshasul tay llajanyas, as being 
‘ men of kingly family.* There are traces, moreover, of the division 
of the tribe into the holy power {hrafmuin^ the kingly power 
{kshatra)^ and the commonalty and, while it is tru e tha^tl^ 
ca^ system is only in process* of development nythe Rigveda, it 
s^ms impossible to deny that much of thej^roundwork upon which 
the later (daboratc sriTicturo was based was alreacry in existence. 

So Tar, our sources of knowledge, if imperfect, have given us 
material sullicicnt to nketcli the iiiaiii outlines of ViMlic 
Unhappily, when we turn to consider more closely the details of 
the political organisation proper, the evidence becomes painfully 
scanty and inadequate. The tribes of the Rigveda^wer^certQfiply 
undei’^ kb\gly rule: tlierc is no passage in the Rigveda which 
suggests any other form (if government, while the king under the 
style ‘Rajan’ is a frequent figure. This is only what might be 
expected in a community which was not merely patriarchal—a fact 
whence the king drew his occasional style of vi^pati. ‘ Head ot the 
hni olso engaged in constant warfare against both Aryan 

and aboriginal foes. Moreo ver, the khyrsluj) was noriu^Jl^^^ 
ditary: even in the scanty notices of th(‘. Rigveda >ve can trace 
lincH of succession ^Buch Jis that of Vadhiyaeva, Oiv^dasjt, Pijavuna, 
and Hildas, or Diirgaha, Uirikshit, Pnrukutsa, anl frasadasyiL or 
Mitratithi, l^uru^ravana, and Upamayravas. 

been, argued that election by the cantons was ))Ossi£e^; but this 

- Sec Zlmint.T, AltiiuJhches lAjen, pp. 1G2 sq.; Vv^cber, Tndi.ehe hdvien, vol. xsrr, 
p. 189; Bloomfiolcl. ,Sarn d Ijoohs of the h'astj vf»l. p. B30. 9 liAt ^luKietaea elcetiun 
actiilUly took place i i quiLo piobabie; hoi the piinHagry quotha do not 0 HV thin; cco 
Gcidner, VcdiscJtr r.tiifUen, vol. Ji, p. o03. 
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fetation only on the improbable view that vi<^(. 
tea not ‘aibjccls’ but ^Ciintona'; and the idea has no support 
later literature. Tlie activity of Jiie.sovereign on which jnost 

jsjau protecting his subjGdaraiiJ even the 

■Itij^veda, Respite its saccnlotal clianictor, allows US to catch some 
ghupses ot the warlike deeds of sucli men as Divodilsa, Sudas, and 
•^lusadasyu. Of the kintf’s f u nctions in peace the Rigved .ajs silent, 
teyond showinjj that he was expected to maintain a large l}ody~of 
Iriests to perform the sacrifices for liim and his people. From his 
Subjects he ^Yi\s marked out by his glittering apparel, bis palace, 
and his retinue, which doubtless included the'princes of the royal 
house as well as mere retainers. To mtSntain J iis state he had the ' 
tri bute paid_by conquered t ribeg^ind ttie gi ^ of liisjjepple, which^ 
onc^^roffm’ed fret^', h ad d oujbtles s become fixed Day mentsTwhich 
hing cou ld exftct,Jf^ denied. Doubtless, too, when lands Avere 


Sl 


conquered fi-om the aborigines or from other Aryan tribes, large 
boot} in land and slaves and cattle Avould be meted out to the 
kin^: but the _RigVedt^ontaiiis nq^hjjnt Jliat he considered as_- 
oction to iand of the ijieople. Nor in that Samhitii is there any 
^ e'er elehe king has deA'eloned from the priest: if that was 
juJiu tlic distiiK-tiou lies far beyond the period of the 

>IH‘(I (ji- -» 

adu'''’**'* nfoitrai/r of the kiiijr .and liis acrvuiils wc Icurti almost)' 
‘leader of the army,’ Avho appears in a feAv! 
must r^^*f** general appointed by tlie king to lead an 

»f too little importance to require his OAvn intervention, 

>‘n, pp. 172 1 . a minor portion of the host and 

Avith the vrdjupnti mentioned elsoAvhere. Far more - 
the estimation at least of the composers of the hymns, 
ohiln or domestic priest, whoso position represented 
a i)rioHt’8 ambition. ,Nor, after alloAving for jiiiestly 
d exaggeration, can wo deny the importance of the 
)ngst a ]K3oplo wlio followed the guiding in religious 
• he.i-editary priesthood. The Vedie Pnrohitu was the' 
Bifthman statesmen Avho from time to time in>''^ 
•oiispiciuuis ability in the management of affaiis; 
ison tt> doubt that a Vicvaniitra (>r a Vasishtha 
rtiuit element of the guvenunent of the early 
s clea r, too, from the hymns Avhich are attributed^' 
hose stiges, that the Piii’olita acfsunpanied tlu;/' 
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seconded his eft'orts for victory by his prayers 


urn for his faithful service the rcAvards of the 
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Purohita were doubtless large: the danastutis o. he Rigved^^ 
of the generous gifts^of patrons to the poets, aiK ve iiia,y 
assume that the largest donations were those ot ^ * 

Purohitas. It is significant of the social arrangements d the time 
"that the gifts enumerated are all gifts of personal prope y, 

'/was evidently not then a normal form of gift, though we i y 
conjecture that, even at this early period, the king might confer on 
a priest or other servant the right to receive some ^ 

gifts in kind which were clearly no inconsiderable part of the roya 

Tlie poAver of the king cannot have been in noraial circuni- 
' ’' stances arbitrary or probably very great. There stood beside him 
as the mode of expression of the will of the people the asserab y, 
wliich is denoted by the temis samiti and sahhd in the Samhite. 
It has been proposed by Ludwig^ to see in these two teniis the 
designations of two different fomis of assembly: the one would lie 
the assembly of the whole people, wliile the other would be an 
analogue of the Homeric council ot eldei’s, a .^elcct bo y to a\ iic 
the gi-eat men of the tribe, the Maghavans, alone wo.dd of the 
counsel with the king. Zimmer'^ on the other hand, s shown < 
samiti the popular assembly of the tribe, in the saOha this uo res 
of the village. Butjieitl^'iewjip^ unpo 

is no distinction hTthTtexts which would justify us in * It n 
sabha and smnifi in either of the ways suggested: ratld^"^ 1 
■the samiti is the assembly of the people for the busing '^s 
trilie, the subhd particularly the place of assembly, Avh ‘ ' > ‘ 
besides as a centre of social gatherings. ^.kijjg:a_«»«- 
the soaiiti is c^ariy referredjg; and there seems i 
that on great occasions the whole of the men 
gathered there to deliberate, or at least to decide, oi 
laid before them by the great men of the tribe, 
reduced to analogy with the Homeric iissembly for an 
of the action of the a.ssembly; for, perhaps owing to • 

.1 /• _ X 2-. 


I to 
rib0 
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ilie sources, nothing is known of its part in Vedic lift 


the king was ever elected by tlic cantons, the ( 
in the samiti: but the theory that the king Ava 
as has been already said, uotlung to support it. 

In accordance with the apparently undeveh 
political organisation, avc learn little of tlie 
justice. That the king exercised crimiiud ,and 
assisted by asse.sioj-8, is a conclusion Avhich 

^ Rfgveda, vol. iii, p. * AUindUcha Lc 
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Hity on analogy and on the latey practice in fnuYa; luiv no 
^e in the Rigveda definitely' a nudes to the sovereign as acting 
in either capacitj'. It is chercfore at least probable that liis 
unctions as judge confined within narrow limits. One¬ 

iroid in the Rig^eHa shows that the system of wergeld was in fiill' 
orcc, a man ooing given the epithet catadaya, wliich denotes] 
_iat the pv’ce of his blood was a hundred cows. In one hymn the 
^'^uose niggardliness made him the cliief object of dislike to', 
® ?i’eedy Vedic poets, is declared to be a man only in so far as! 

. ® has a wergeld, here called vairadeya, ‘ that wliich is to be paid 
in resjiect of enmity.’ The crime, however, of which most is re¬ 
corded in the Rigveda is that of theft, including burglary, house- ] 
breaking, and highway robbery, crimes which clearly must have ' 
been of frequent occurrence. (The punishment of the thief seems 
to have rested with the person wronged there are clear allusions 
to binding the tliief in stocks, presumably with a view to induce 
his relatives to pay back to the aggiievcd man the lo.ss he has 
sustained. In one passage of the Rigveda there is a probabW; 
reference to the eini)loyment of trained men to recover stolen 
cattle, just as the Khojis of the Punjab down to modern times were^ 
expert at this difficult employmieut. Of death as a punishment for ■ 
theft, as-.jn later times and in other primitive societies, curiously 
6iic>uglj no-hiug appears in the Rigveda. 

There ^ hanlly any mention of other forms of crime in the 
Rigveda. It appears clear that marriage of brother and sister was 
regarded ai incest, and apparently marriage of father and daughter 
was placed i“ the same category of wrongful actions, as it certainly 
ivas in the nter Saniliitas, where the union of Prajapati, one aspect 
of the sufi^nie god, with his daughter is at once punished by the 
other gods. Prostitution was certainly not unknoivn, but in other 
respects m-^rality seems to have been fairly high: there is no 
sufficient g-oiind for attributAig the peoples whose actions are 
reflected the Rig.^da either the exposure of the aged or tlie 
putting ail ry of le uale children. 

Our kno''^*V;dge of ."ivil law is as scanty as that of criminal law. 
As We hav3 seen, land ^'<^ms not to have boon an ai+iclo of 
coimnerce. JMovable property could change nands by gift or by 
sale, tile lai'ter taking the form of barter. The Rigveda records 
foat hi the (>pinion of one poet not ten cows was adi quate price for 
an image of Indra to be used doubtless as a fetish. The haggling' 
of the market is once clearly referred i*o. The standard of value 
seems to have been the cow, and no coin appears to have been 

c. U. I. I. 
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o".vii, though the origin rf currency may be seen in the free 
references to nishlcas as gifts: tn^, nishka most probably was an 
ornament in tlie shape of a necklace ot S^ld or silver: at a latei , 
' date the name was transferred to a gold coiiV Property doubtless 
passed by inheritance and could be acquired ori^^'^^b' by ^ ® 

own effoi’ts in creation or discovery, while the dowrj ^be price 
of the bride played a considerable part in early Veclic 
is seen by the stress laid upon both in the Samhita. • Q f fornts of 
contract the only one of wliich we know anything was the 
rina. The Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler, and for tn?'^ 
among other causes he seems always to have been ready to incur 
debt. The rate of interest is unknown, a reference to payments of) 
an eighth or a sixteenth may be referred either to interest or I 
. instalments of principal. At any rate, the debtor might as a result < 
be reduced to slavery, as we learn from an interesting hymn (x, 04) ' 
where an unsuccessful dicer recites the fatal fascination for him of ; 
the dice and his consequent ruin and enslavement with its results ; 
for his family. Of civil procedure we know only so much as may 
be inferred from a single word, madhyama^lj which may denote 
one who intervenes between two parties as an arbitrator, though it 
has also lieen referred to the king as surrounded by his retainers 
in his camp. 

/In war the Vedic host was led by the king; and (oubtlest"' at 
this time all the men of the tribe took part in it, encouraged by 
the priests, who with prayer and incantation sought to secure 
victory for those whom they supported. The king and the nobles, 
the Kshatriyas, fought from chariots of simple const-uction, the 
warrior standing on the left hand of the charioteer on -whose skill 
he so largely depended- The common people fought on r ,ot, doubt¬ 
less with little attempt at ordered fighting, if we may judge from 
analogy and from the confused battles described in the jater epics. 
The chief weapon in honorir was ent-bow which was •i -iwn to the 
ear and not as in Greece ro the breast; but i.jices, spe swords, 
axes, and slingstones seem to have been empl > 3 ed. ue warrior, 
when completely equipped, wore coat of - .nail anu \ehuct, and 


a hand or arm guard to save liis arm from the friction of the bow- 
string. Tlie arrow iiad a reed shaft, and the tip was eiiher of horn 
or fif metal: poisoned arrows were sometimes useq, ITiough! 
horse riding w^is probably not unknown for other pt.v 2 )ose.s no 
mention is manc of this u.-:u (jf the horse in war. \aturally enough 
the banks of rivCrs . ecni t o have been frequently the spots chosen 
for the confiot, as in th.; case of the famous battle of the ten kings. 
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evidence points to tlie absence of city life among the'’ 
—T|,e village probably consisted of a certain number of 
houses b„pt ^gar each other for purposes of mutual defence, 
perhaps Surrounded by a hedge or other pi-otection against \nld 
beasts or enemies. 3 ?h.e Ji 2 i 2 :».yidiich is often referred to -.nid which 
in later dv.,c denotes a ‘town,’ wius, as we have seen, iirobably no 
more than a me earthwork fortification which may ii aomc cases ^ 
at least have been ^>>art of the village. In certain passages tfhese 
2)uras are called ci.nd by fiir the mo.s+probable explamt- 

tion of this epithet is that it reteis lir .-tie ilooding of the plains 
by the rising of the rivers in the autumn, when the cultivators 
and herdsmen had to take refuge within the earthworks wliich 
at other times served as defences against human foes. Of the 


V 


construction of the Vedic house we learn little, but the bamboo 
seems to have been largely used for the beams which borrowed 
their name fi'om it. In the midst of each house burned the j 
domestic fire, which served the Indian both for practical andj 
sacrificial uses. 

Like the aborigines, the Vedic Indians were primarily pastoral:" 
the stress laid by the poets on the posse.ssion of cows is almost 
pathetic. The name of the sacrificial fee, dal'nhind, is e.xplained 
as referring originall}' to a cow placed ‘ on the right hand of the 
singer for Ins reward. The singers delight to compare their sonp 
to Indra with the lowing of cows to their calve.s. At night and hi 
the heat of the day the cows seem to have been kept in the fold, 
while for tlie rest of the day they were allowed to wander at will, 
being thric.3 mUkedi. Bulls and oxen on the other hand regularly 
served for ] iloughing and drawing carts, a purpose for which horses, 
were not much used Second to cattle came houses, which the 
Indian required both for bearing his chariot into the battle and for 
the n.H-iie-race, one of his favourite sports. Other domesticated 
animals we,"e sheep, goats, ‘as.ses, and dogs, the last lieing used for 
hunting, foi- guarding and tracking cattle, and for keeping watch at 
night On the other hand, tlie eat had not been domesticated 

Agricult are was already an important part of the Vedit* economy. 
Tlie practice of plougliiiig was cci-tainly Indo-liivniau a.s the sana? 
root {hrkh) occars in the same sense in the two tongues. But it 
is elcar that even in the Rigveoa .*.he use of the plough wa.s in- 
creasiug in freipiency. We leani of the u> c nt bulls to draw the 
plough, of tlie sowing of seed in tlie ftirrows " niad<', of tlu: 
cutting ot tie corn with the .sickle, the laying of it in bundles 


^ fciee Gcldner, VeJiache SiuJun, vol. ii, pp. 
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the threshing floor, and the threshing and final sifting 
winnowing. Moreover, the use of irrigation seems to be I'ccogniscd 
in the mention of channels into which water is led. On other ) 
hand, the nature of the gi'ain grown is uncertain: it is cal yo^'va, 
which in the later Sainhitas is barley, but it is quile uncertain 
whether tlis definite sense can be assigned to the wnv’^i ni the 
Rigvedic' pe-iod. 

Riniting s»ems still to have played a consi derable part in the 
Vife of the day. Tlbe hunter used b'oeh’oow and arrow and snares 
and ti-aps. There are clear' references to the capture of lions in 
snares, the taking of antelopes in iiits, and the hunting of the boar 
with-dogs. Birds were captured in nets stretched out on pegs. 
Possibly the use of tame elephants to capture other elephants was 
known, but this is very uncertain, for there is no clear proof that 
the elephant had yet been tamed at this early date. Buffaloes ; 
seem to have been shot by arrows, and occasionally a lion might be < 
surrounded by hunters and shot to death, 
f Thei’e is some evidence that already in this period specialisation 
in industiw had begun. Tlie worker in wood has clearly the place 
of honour, needed as he was to produce the chai lots for war and 
the race, and the carts for agricultural purposes. N|aq was car¬ 
penter, joinei-, wheelwright in one ; and the fashioning of chariots 
is a frequent source of metaphor, the poet comparing his own 
skill to that of the wheclwright^i Next in importance M'as the 
worker in metal who smelted orein the furnace, using the wing , 
of a bird in the place of a bellow s to fan the flame. Kettles and 
other domestic utensils w’crc made of metal. It is, hfjw^ever, still 
uncertain what that metal wliich is called ayai was. Copper, 
bronze, and iron alike may have been meant, and w^e cannot be 
certain that the term has the same sense throughout. Of other 
workers the tanner’s ai't is alluded to not rarely; and to omen 
are ascribed sewing, the i^laiting of mats fi’om grass oi" reeds, and, 
much more frequently, the w'eaving of cloth. It is of inqwrtanco 
to note that there is no sign that those who carried on these • 
functions were in any wiiy regarded as inferior mem of the 
community, as was the case in later times. This fact is probably 
to be explained by the gi-owdng number of the sevtile population 
which must have steadily incieiised with the conquest of the 
tribes, though w'e caymot conjecture the motives which ascril)ed 
to inferiors tasks which in the Rigvcdic time were ai)po,rently 
honourable and <listinguished. Presumably even at tus time the 
slave population must have been utilised in assisting theii mastei 
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ir various tasks, agi’icultural, industrial, and pastoral; but 
lig\’eda unquestionably presents xis with a society wluch is 
not dependent on such labour, and in which the ordinary tasks 
‘ of life are carried out by the free men of the tribe\ Tliis is 
one of the facts which show the comparative simplicity of the age 
of the Rigveda as compared with the next period of Indian history. 

Pishing is not directly mentioned; and the Vedic Indian 
seems to have been very little of a navigator. The use of boats, 
j;c:'bably dug-outs, for crossing rivers, was knomi, but the .sim¬ 
plicity o f their construction is adequately shown by the fact that 
the paddi’e alone was used for their piopulsion. There is no 
mention of* rudder or anchor, mast or sails, a fact which inci¬ 
dentally neg atives the theory that the Vedic Indians took any part 
in ocean shipping. 

Of the fstic life of the time we have a few details. The 
dress us consisted either of three or of two garments. ' 

These w. ' oven ft-om the wool of sheep, though skins 

were als vury manifested itself in the wearing of 

vaneg-at( othing adoi ned with gold. Ornaments in 

the sha) rings, anklets. aTuLK.'ac^nJu^ weie .'njvn’oy 

both S( ,s and were usually made of gold. The hair was carefully 
combed and oiled. \Vomen wore it plaited, while in some cases men 
wore it in coils : it was a characteristic of the Vasishthas to have 
it coiled on the right. Shaving w^as not unknown, but beards were 
normally worn, and on festive occasions men bore garlands. 

As w as natural with a pastoral people, milk fonned a consider- 
Jible part of the ordinary food, being taken in its natural state or 
mixed with grain. Ghee or clarified butter was also much used. 
Grain wais either parched or ground into flour, and mixed with 
milk or butter, and made into cakes. As throughout the history 
of India, vegetables and fruits formed a considerable portion of 
the dietai'y. But the Vedic Intlians were a nation of mcaxt-eaters, 1 
nor need wc believe that they merely ate meat on occasions of/ 
sacrifice. Rather, as in the Homeric age, the slaughter of o.ven 
was always in some degree a sacrificial act, and one si>ecially 
npi>ro])riate for the entci'taininent of guests, as the second name 
of the hei'oic Divodasa Atithigva, ‘the slayer of oxen for guests,’ 
and as the practice of slaying oxen at the wedding festival 
abundantly show. The ox, the .sheep, and the gt)at were the! 

view of Indian civiUjiation presented by Bfideu Boweil {IivUan Village 
oyiimunitg (IS9t5) and Village VcmMiiiuu-e in Intiia (1800), etc.) which acamnee that 
le Aryans wore princely conquorora of aif.'iculturu.l aborigines and not themaelvcd 
cu tivatoiTi ottnnot be reconciled with the itigvede,. 
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rinal food eaten by men and offered to their gods: hoi-se-flbs 
fwas probably eaten only at the lioi-se-sacrifice, and not so mueli as 

ordinary food as with a view to gain the strength and swiftness 
of the jstccd. Tlicrc is no incoiiHintcncy hotwoeii tliis catinjij of 

Hesh and the growing sanctity of the cow, wliich bears already 
in the Rigveda the epithet aghnyd, ‘not to be Idlled.’ If this 
intei7)retation of the term is correct, it is merely a i)roof of the 
high value attached to that useful animal, the source ot the milk 
which meant so much both for secular and sacred use to the Vedi’. 
Indian. The flesli eaten was cither cooked in ])ots of i netal or' 
earthenware or roasted on spits. 

In addition to milk, the Indians had at least two i ntoxicating 
drinks. The first was the Soma, w hicli however, by the time of 
the Rigveda, appears almost exclusively as a sacrifici^^ drink. It 
stands, however, to reason that the extraordiiiP' •'^eminence 
which it acquired for religious purposes ca*' ''o been 

attained except through its original iiop’’ . and it 

is difficult to resist the impression tin ^t first 

a popular drink in the home whence th entered 

India,, miu' tfi^Z' ai itself they fou . eh jjre- 

cisely coincided udth that whence the Soma had h been 
jjroduccd, and so were compelled to resort to substitutes or to 
use the original plant after it had been brought from a great . 
distance and had thus lost its original flavour. The popular 
drink was eridently the surd, which seems to have been distilled 
from grain. It was clearly extremely intoxicating, and the 
prie.sts regarded it with disapproval : in one hymn mention 
is made of men made arrogant by the surd reviling the 
gods, while another couples it Avith anger and dicing as the 
cause of sin. 


Of the amusements of the Indian firet place must clearly be given 
to the chariid r^e,^a natural form of sjAort among a horse-loving and 
chivalrous people, llie second belongs to dicing, which forms the 
occasion of a lament, already referred to (i>. p. 98). Unhappily, 
the details of the play are nowhere described, and the scattered 
allusions cannot be reduced to a whole without much conjecture ; 
but, in one form at least, the aim of the gjtmlder was to throAV 
a number Avhich should i)e a multiple of four^ Dancing vas also 
practised, and the dancing of maidens is several times mentioned; 
it seems that men also on occjision danced in the oj>en ah’, as a 


^ See Luders, Das Wilrfehpiel im alien Indien\ CiUand, jC.D.M.O., vol. lxii, 
pp. 123 sij.; Keith, J.E.A.S., iy03, pp. 823 sij. 





Pastimes; Religion 

iit too ^ 


/or olludes to tlii) dost of the dancing feet of men. Music too 

_ jutvauccd beyond tlio primitive stage; and already the tlirec 

t}'iic8 of insti'Uinont, j ivciiHsion, sti’iug, and tvind, wore represented 
by the drum, used, a’*nong other V)urposcs, to terrify Ihe foe in battle, 
the lute, and the llute, the last-named instrument being said to 
be heard in abode of Yama, where the holy dead dwell. The 
hymns themselves prove that singing was highly esteemed. 

The compa.rativo simplicity of the life of the Vodie Indian 
stands in striking contrast to the elaboration of the religious side 
of life by the priests. The Rigveda does not ]uesent us uith any 
naive outjiouring of the primitive religious consciousness, but 
M'ith a state of belief which must have been the product of 


much priestly ettbrt, and the outcome of wholesale syncrctisui. 
Nothing else can explain the comparative magnitude of the 


pantheon, which considerably exceeds that of the Homeric 
In the main, the religion revealed to us is in essence simp’®- ' 
objects of the devotion of the priests were the great phenomena 

of nature, conceived as alive, and usually rcj)rc3cntcd .“‘ anthro- 
... . . ... .. .jj referred 


pomorphic shape, though not rarely therioraoi’phism 


to. The chief gods include Dyaus, the sky, who is usualU 
with Prithivi, tlie earth, and wliose anthropomoiidusm 
being' in the main confined to the conception of hin^a’^ ^ 

Varuna, the sky-god par excellence, has supei-seded;^^ elevation, 
poptilar figure, and has acquired moroo 


wlfich places him far above the -'‘oer gods 


oral elevation, 
Vanina is the sub- 

iect of‘the mo^^ ^mns of the Rip'cda; but it sceru« 

cSvr i!; .a this period his claim to divine 'T 

being successfully challenged by the much less 
god of the thunder-stonn which causes the ram t( pour, c 
the rainy season long hoped for comes to relieve the parched 
earth. Varuna bears the epithet Asura, which serves i,, siou 
his paraUelism with Aluira Mazda, the highest of Iriuiian gods; 
nor can there be any reason to doubt that in the Iiu o laniau 
period he acquired his moral elevation and preeuuneuco. liiit 
iu India it seems that his star paled beioro that o V' 
importance grew with the advance ot the Aryan tri < t k 
regions where the rain was confined in the ro^uu o »c 
moiitlis and the teirora of the storm sujiplanP'*^^ ui i le popu ai 
imagiuatien the majestic splend<-iir of the Varuna 

seems to have b. on bound up iu the firai ^'‘•''tai,co the voncep- 
tlOD Of a, cosmic and *' ■■■ 

lessening glo,.,, these eoncepUo- *»''« 
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portance of the sun is shomi by the fac;; that no less than 
goflg geein to be solar—Surya and Savitri, who represent the 
qixickening power of the luminary, Mitra,^ hose feme in Iran is 
but palely reflected in India, where he is conjoined with Varuna 
and eclipsed by Varuna’s glories, Pushan, the representative of 
the power of the sun in its effect on the grow n of herds, and 
’ vegetation, and Vishnu, the personification of the sivift moving 
sun and a god destined to become one of the t wo great gods 
of. India, ^.^va, his great rival in later days, appeal’s in the name 
of Rudra, seemingly in essence at tliis time a storm-god, with a 
dark side to his character presaging his terrible aspect in later 
days. Other gods are the Acvins, apparently the moniing and 
‘'veiling stars, who are clearly parallel to the Dioscuri, tne Mariits, 
storij^.go(jg and attendants on Rudra, Vayu and Vata, the wnid- 
gods, Parjanya, the god of rain, the Waters, and the Rivers. Tishas 
the Dai.,j^ deserves separate mention, since she has evoked some 
of the mo-jt; beautiful of Vedic poetry ; but her figm-e seems to 
belong to the earliest period of Vedic hymnologj’, ivlieii the 
Indians w^re still in the Punjab; and after the Rigveda she 
vanishes from the living gods of the pantheon. 

Next to Indi-a in importance rank Agni; ‘the fire,’ and the 
.^nma, ’po the priest indeed there can be little doubt that these 
gods were greater importance than Indra, but the latter 

Avas seemingly rnorf* of a national god, and more nearly alive in 
the hearts of the people. has three fonns, the sun in the 

honven, the lightning, and the terres...-’..’ firp • and his descent 
from Viis highest foi-m is variously pictured. He 8a»Ar,^g .’n his 
gi’owth to have vanquished older gods, like Trita and Apani 
Napat, ‘ the child of the waters,’ who ivere forms of the lightning, 
and Mataric\-an, a form of cele.stial fire. The Soma must have 
owed its original divine rank to its ii'onderful intoxicating power ; 
but priestly speculation by the end of the Rigvedic period had 
succeeded in identifying the Soma and the moon, a four de force 
Avhich can inileod be rendered less imnatural by rcco^iising the 
potent effect of the moon in the popular imagination on A’ege- 
t at ion, but whiclj is none the less remarkable in the success in 
wliich it finally impo.sed itself on the religious conscience. The 
Soma hymns are hmong the most mystical of the Rigveda;-and 
one of the legen*is, of the bringing of the Soma from heaven 
by the eagle, appears .' be a reflection of the fall of rain to earth 
as a result of the lightning w’u;o|j rends tlie cloud just when the 
lain begins to fall- 
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e creation of what may be called abstract deities is not far 
^nced in the Kigveda, such deities as Qraddha, ‘faith/ and 
Manyii, ‘wrath/ being confined to a few liymns of the tenth 
book. On the other hand, the sj^ecialisation of epithets in some 
cases results in the production of what is practically a new figure: 
thus Prajapati, an epithet of such gods as Savitri and Soma, as 
‘lord of creatures’ approaches the position of a creator. The 
Adityas and their mother Aditi, who may be derived from them, 
present scarcely any j^hysical features and, as we have seen, have 
therefore by Oldenberg been assigned to a Semitic source; but 
this hypothesis has not yet been rendered probable in a mythology 
which else seems so little touched by external influence. Personifica¬ 
tions like Rfitri, ‘ the night,’ are mainly poetic rather than religious. 

A characteristic of the Vedic theology is the tendency to group * 
gods in paii-s, especially Mitra and Vanina, a practice due in all 
probability to the natural union of heaven and eartli as a pair. 
Of larger gi’ou] 3 S there are the Maruts, the Adityas, and the 
Vasus. The last are associated vaguely with Indi*a or Agni, and 
have practically no individual character. Finally, f)rie8tly specu¬ 
lation has created the class of the Vi^ve devas, ‘ tlie All-gods,’ who 
first include all the gods, and, in the second place, are regarded as 
^ special group invoked with others, like the Adityas and the Vasus. 
^'^Little part is played by minor deities in the Vedic theolog}. 
* 1^110 predominance of the male element is marked : the goddesses 
^re pale reflections of their husbands by whose names, with a 
leminine affix added, they are called: the only one who has 
real character is Tishas, and more faintly Prithivi, ‘the earth,’ 
^nd of rivers ^amsvati. The pibhus aerial elfs, 

the Apsarasas '^eir plaV' 

^ates, are ae 
of nature ^ 
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Jf the snake of the abyss; but, in striking contrast with 
India, no direct worship of the snake attributable to its deadli" 
ness occurs. Of totemism, in the sense of the belief in an animal 
ance.stor and the treatment of that animal as sacred and divine, 
the Rigveda shows not a trace. On the other hand, fetishism is 
seen in the allusion already quoted to the use of an image of 
Indra against one’s enemies. Analogous to tliis is the sentiment 
which deifies the pressing-stones which expressed the Soma, the 
drum and the weapons of the warrior and the sacrificial post. 
The chief opponents of the gods arc the Asuras, a vagnie group 
who bear a name which is the epithet of V aruna and must 
originally have had a good mesviiing, but which may have been 
degraded by being associated with the conception of divine cunning 
applied for evil ends. On a lower plane are the Rakshasas, demons 
conceived as iti animal as well as human shape, who seek to destroy 
the sacrifice and the saciificers alike, but whose luecise nature 
cannot be definitely ascertained. 

To the 'gods the Indian stood in an attitude of dependence, 
but of hope. The gods are willing to grant boons if they are 
worshipped; and the overwhelming mass of the evidence shows 
that the ordinary Vedic sacrifice was an offering made to win 
the divine favour, though thank-offerings may well have been 
knoM'n\ Inextricably bound up with this conception of the tlivine 
relation is that other which regards the gods as subject to control 
by the woi-shipper if he but know the correct means, a motive 
clearly seen in the selection of the horse as a sacrifice whereby 
the swift steed, the sun, may regain strength and favour his 
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Sacrifices: Philosophy 

sacrifices ottered included offerings of milk, gi*ain, and 
^Tiswell as offerings of flesh and of the Soma. It is mipossible to 
adapt tlie later sacrificial theory, as it appears in the next period, 
to the Rigvcdic texts, and it is clear that at this time the sacrifice 
was less elaborate than it became; but there is abundant proof 
that already the Soma sacrifice in particular had been elaborated, 
and that the labour had been divided among several priests, the 
chief being the Hotri who recited the hynuis and in caiiiei' times 
composed them, the Adlivaryu who perfonned the manual actions 
to the accompaniment of muttered prayers and deprecations of 
evil, the Udgatri who sung the Silman chants, and several as¬ 
sistants, the number seven being found quite fi’cquently in the 
Kigvedsi. Natiu'ally these elaborate sacrifices could not be imder- 
taken by any save the rich men of the tribe and especially the 
king; and we must therefore picture to ourselves the priests as 
maintained by the rich men, the Maghavans, ‘bountifiil ones,’ of 
the Rigveda, their number and rewards rising with the social 
scale of their patron, until the height of the priest’s ambition 
was attained, the position of Pnrohita to the king. Beside all 
this elaborate ritual there was of course the daily worship of 
the ordinary Aryan, which he no tloiibt in this period, as later, 
conducted himself; but '<lie Rigveda is an aristocratic collection 
and contains little of nop.dar religion beyond a few incantations 
in the tenth book, which carry us into the homely region of spells 
against rivals and to repel diseases and noxious animals. But 
these are not really parts of the main l)ody of the Sainhita. 

The late tenth book also gives u-s the Iwginning-s of the 
philosophy of India. The multiplicity of gods is questioned and 
tl>c unity of the imiverse is asserted, while attempts are made 
to represent the process of creation as the evolution of being 
from not being, fii-st in the shape of the watei-s and then in the 
yfiape of heat Other hymns more simply consider the process as 
that of a creation by Vivvnkarman, ‘ the all-maker,’ or Hiranya- 
g'trbha, ‘the golden germ,’ apparently an aspect of the sun. Tn 
yet another case the sacrificial theory is ni>plie<l, and in the 
S^it'ushasfdcta, tlie earliest authority for caste divisions, the world 
fnshionod from the saciihco of a })rimcval giant whose name 
Burusha, ‘man, rcappeara in later philo.sophy u.s the technical term 
lor spirit These speculations are of intei-est, not for tneir ’.ntrin >io 
merit, but for the laTsistence with wliieh tlu^ sane- coiiceplio.”" 
dominate the religious and jdiilosophical systen s o! ludiu. 

There is little in the Bigveda that l»e(us on tlic life after 
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(eath. Tlie dead were either cremated or buried, and, if 
mated, the ashes were regularly buried. This suggests that burial 
was the older method which was altered imder the pressure of 
migration and perhaps the Indian climate. Tlie Rigveda is inno 
cent of widow burning, though it clearly has the conception Avhich 
gave rise to that pi’actice, the view that life in the next woi’ld is 
a reflex of this life, and though in the next period we ha^e 
clear references to the fact that the burning of widows was not 
unknown. 'Ilie direct authority for the custom, which later days 
sought to find in the Rigveda, owes its existence to a daring 
forgery of quite modern date\ The exact fate of the dead is 
somewhat obscure; they are conceived, at one time, as dwelling 
in peace and converse with the gods of the world of Yama, the 
first of the dead and king of the dead. In other passages, the 
gods and the fathers are deemed to dwell in different places; while 
a third conception declares that the soul departs to the wateis 
or the plants. Beyond this last idea there is nothing in. the 
Rigvedic literature to suggest that the idea of metempsychosis 
had presented itself to the Indian mind: the fate of the evil 
after death is obscure: possibly unbelievers were consigned to 
an undergi’ound darkness; but so sc.anty is the evidence that 
Roth held that the Vedic poet believed Im their annihilation. But 
this vagueness is chai"acteristic ol the comparative indifference ol 
the Rigveda to morals: the gods are indeed extolled as time, 
though perhaps rather as a means of securing that they shall 
keep faith with their votary than a.s an assertion of ascei-tained 
truth. Except in the case of Vanina, the omniscient, whose 
spies watch men and who knows the every thought of man, the 
characteristics of the gods are might and strength rather than 


moral goodnc.ss, or even wisdom. 

In its metrical form the Rigveda shows traces of the distinc¬ 
tion between the recitative of the Hotri and the song of die • 
Udgatri": thus Ix-sides hymns in simple metres, rhythmical series 
of eight syllables, three or four times repeated, or eleven or twelve 
syllables four times repeated, are found strophic eflfects made up 
of vai'ious combinations of series of eight and twelve sj'llablcs, 
these being intended for Baman singing. The verse technique 
has risen beyond the state of the mere counting of syllables 


■* Heo 'WilBon, J.lt A.H., vol. x i, pp. 201 aq.; Fitz-idward Hall, J.Il.A.S., n. s, 
vol. in, pp. 183-9a »lio traces it to Bagbunandanu (1500 a.p.). 

» See Oldcnborg. /..h.M.C!., vol. xixvin, pp. 439 cq. ; Pri>Ugotn<:7ia, pp. 1 sq.; 
Arnold, Vedic Metre, Cambridge, 1905. 
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it shaved as regai’^l-^ use of eight a-^^ielcyen syllable 
*me8 with the Iranian verification; but the^Vocess oi fixing the 
quantity of each syllabi®. appears tpy completed in the 

metres of classical Sanskrit n a rudimenary state, 

the last four or five sylh^i^ie^ tending t, assume in tie case of 
the eight and twelve syllabi® fi**es an unbic, in the Cise of the 
eleven syllable lines a trocbaic cadent.. The poetry olthe col- . 
lection is of very uneven inerit: Vari^a and Ushas evob hymns 
■ which now and then are deadly perfet in poetic conceitioii and 
expression; but much of tb® ^' ork ismechanical and stiled, being 
, overladen with the technicalities of he ritual: this coiucmnation 
applies most heavily to the ifi»th bo^c, which, consistingas it does 
■ of hymns addressed to the h* the process of its pinfication 

for use, is arid and prosaic t® i degi-ee. In style, practically 
all the hymns are simple ed®'^Sl, and their obscurik, which is 
considerable, is due to on•■.nee of the Vedic age, ^‘*®‘ 
rendei-s niiintelligible refeb®®^ dlusious clear enough to 

the authors. But there f o«ably .^micli mysticism in 

the later hjainis ami still nu® that confusion o>f thought and 
tendency to take refuge in feature 

of all Indian speculation. * • * . 

The language is of “f •®'< ^ ‘t reveals to us an 

^ Singular clarity of structure and 
Indo-European .liseoverers 

wealth o in 1 evei ^ juj. coiiqiarative jihilologv 

If its 1 Miiportai rom th. . these characteristics. Historically it 

igj’ the first great impetus, and it 
e most important subjects of studv, 

1 ill the hymns, a good deal more 
<. hieratic language which doubtless 
wealth of variant forms from the 
«peecir!,.‘^‘l”“^'^‘''‘?. ^..y nian of the tribe^. IMoreover it shows 
clear si^is^^®. g "‘fee by m®t‘i®®^ necessities which induce here 
und there a disregard of the rules normally strictlj observed of 
concord of nomi and attribute. It mu.st be remembered that, it 
"as in a peculiar position: in Ihe first place, it was the produci 
of an hereditary priesthood, w(:t .l'ing on a trudiiional bfisis: tlie 
"cry first l,yum of itAe Sarahitil allude.s to the soi-.gs of old and 

.V ' ^Vierson in l,n)>. vol. i. pp. 3.57 sq.. J.R. A.S.. 1904, -p. 435 -q.; 

'V.ckcaTjnKel. .Htindisrhe Grpmtn.Aiilt. vol. t, pp. .tviii sq..; PrMdOii, .T..-! 

xxsn, pp. 414-28; Miehd.M'i, J.A.'IS.. vol. x:£S'!i, pp. 145- /; Keilb, .lituj. ,.t 
dranyaka, pp. 180, 196. 
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’.'Ml a .spoken tongue. 
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, iw poets: nlVi* second place, the lang^iage of all classes »c.o 
leing afFeced by influence of contact with the aboriginal 
tongues. :^hc existet^e of slaves, male and especially female, 
must have tended cons^wtly to aflect tl^e Aryan speech, and the 
effect mirt have been considerable, if, as seems true, the 
whole seres of lingual let^^’^^ the speech was the result 

of aborignal influence. Muy of the Va^t number of words with 
no knoT^a Aryan cognates be assi^^g^ same influence. 

Tims in he period of the thci-e was growing up an ever 

increasing divergence betwee' the speech of the learned and that 
of the ptople. As a result the ^^^guage of literature remains 
the languige of the priesthod and ^he nobility: it is modified 
gradually, and finally, at an di’lj da^ fixed for good as regards 
form and (onstruction by theaction. of the gi*ammarians: on the 
other hand the speech of the^^^^^ioner, in consequence of the 
constant coitact ^ith the abqr and the growing admixture 
of blood, develops into andj^^ 

the modern v<rnarT^t.iars of Intha. 

far at any gi'-.en moment in period the gulf of sepa ¬ 
ration had f extended. Noi do this epoch there 

w.re distinct flialects of the V speech: efforts to find traces 
of dialects in the Rigveda have s :) secure results 

It is natural, at the conclusion oi 
imixn-tartt aspects of the Vedic civili^^^.^ “consider what , 

date can be assigned to the mam Rigveda i. or U 

the civilisation which it records. ,ias lieei‘ 

adduced from the records of treai 
the Kings of Mitani of about 140 
which a certain amount of faith 
denoting Indra, the two Alvins ui 
their ei>ithets—of unknown meanii uigveo 

Varuna It is right to add that these ide^ „- 

regarded as ceitain, though they may l;e It has been 

argued by Jacobi® that these names must be derived from a 
tribe practising the religion revealed to us in the Rigveda, that 


between the Hittites an/ 

o. In them occur namt 

y induce us to accept ^ 

♦he name Niisatya, or" , 

the Rigveda, M’*' 

^ ^,,.st not be 


' The theory of Hoornle, Grierson, auhRisley {Iviperial CIm., vol. i, pp. 303 sq.), 
%^liicb secs in the Rigvodic language the speech of tiie fiddle Country (Madhyade<?a) 
only is not snpporivd by the XLiigveda. Only llie N.W. region of the Middle Country, 
»Tbk’' iay between the rivers Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl (Brahmavat^t'?;) intimately 
known to th^ poets of the Rigveda. They show more acquaintance with Punjab 
and with the K.vbvl V'dley than with the Middle Country generally, that is to say 
region lying between t-be Surai;ve.ti and Pray.^.i>a, the modern Allahabad. 

■’ J.Ji.A.S., 1000, ]T- 721-0. For names see also Chapters m and siv. 
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sence of this tribe at this date is due to a movement 
Wt fi'om India, and that we have a definite date assigned 
at which the culture of the Rigveda existed. Unhappily the 
argument cannot be regarded as conclusive. It is considered by 
E. Meyer^ and by Oldenberg" that the gods are proto-Iranian 
gods, affording a proof of what has ahvays seemed on other grounds 
most probable, that the Indian and Iranian period was preceded 
by one in which the Indo-Iranians still undivided enjoyed a 
common civilisation. This is supported by the fact that the 
Avesta, which is doubtless a good deal later than the date in 
question, still recognises a great god to whom Varuua’s epithet 
Amm is applied, that it knows a Verethrajan who bears the 
chief epithet of Indra as Vritrahan, ‘slayer of Vritra,’ that it 
has a demon, Naonhaithya, who may well be a pale reflex of tho 
Nasatyas, and that the Avestan Mithra is the Yedic Mitra. It 
is also possible that tho gods represent a period before the sepa¬ 
ration of Indians and Iranians, though tliis would be less likely 
if it is true that the names of the ]\Iitani princes include true 
Iranian names’*. But, in any case, it is to be feared that we 
attain no result of value for Vedic chronolog}'. 

Another and, at first sight, more promising attempt has been 
made to fix a date from intenial evidence. It has been argued 
by Jacobi* on the strength of two hynnns in the Rigveda that 
the year then began with the summer solstice, and that at that 
solstice the sun was in conjunction with the lunar mansion 
PhalgunT. Now the later astronomy shows that the Umar man¬ 
sions were, in the sixth century A.D., an-anged so as to begin for 
purposes of reckoning with that called A?vini, because at the 
Vernal equinox at that date the sun was in conjunction with 
the star ^ Piscium. Given this datum, the precession of the 
equinoxes allows us to csilcidate that the beginning of the year 
"■ith the summer solstice in Phalguni took place aliout 4000 B.C. 
'lliis argument must be considered further in connexion with 
the dating of the next period of Indian history; but, for the 
dating of the Rig\'eda, it is certain that no help can be obtained 
h'om it It H'sts upon two wholly improl)able assumptions first, 
that the hymns really assert that the year began at the sumnior 
Solstice, and, second, that the sun was then brought into any 

* •'^<f^unff$berirh>' Ci’r k. Akadein :: fU)‘ iOOS, rp. 1! < 1 . 

^ J’ S.a.S., 1909, pp. 1095-1100. Cf. Keith, ibid. 1100-0. 

^ Sayce^ ibid. p. 1107, d< lliOS 

on Rothj pp. ti < Irtiqu^t'y, pp. sJ 
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innexion at all with the Nakshatras, for which there is 
evidence whatever. The Nakshatras are, as their name indi¬ 
cates and as all the evidence of the later Saniliitas shows, lunar 
mansions pure and simple 

• In the absence of any trustworthy external evidence, we are 
forced to rely on what is after all the best criterion, the develop¬ 
ment of the civilisation and literature of the period. Max Muller' 
on the basis of this evidence divided the Vedic period into four, 
that of the Sutra literature, 600-200 B.C., the Bralmianas, 800- 
600 B.C., the Mantra period, including the later portions of the 
Rigveda, 1000-800 B.C., and the Clihandas, covering the older and 
more primitive Vedic hymns, 1200-1000 B.C. Tlie exact demarca¬ 
tion did not claim, save as regards the latest period, any special 
exactitude, and was indeed somewhat arbitrary. But the fact 
remains that definitely later than the Rigveda we find the other 
Samhitas, of wliich an account is given below, and the prose 
Brahmana texts, which contain comments on and explanations of 
the Samhitas, whose existence they presuppose. It is impossible 
' to deny that tliis mass of work must have taken time to produce, 
especially when we realise that what has survived is probably 
, a small fraction as compared with what has been lost Now in the 
Brahmanas we find only the most rudimentary elements of the 
characteristic features of all Indian literature after Buddliism, 
the l)elief in metempsychosis, pessimism, and the search for de¬ 
liverance. Tlie distance between the Brahmana texts with their 
insistence on the ritual, and their matter-of-fact and indeed sordid 
view of the rewards of action in this world, and the later doctrine 
of the uselessness of all mundane efibrt, is bridged by the 
Ai-anyakas and the Upanishads which recognise transmigration, 
if not pessimism, which definitely strive to examine the real 
meaning of being, and are no longer content with the explana¬ 
tion of sacrifices and idle legends. It is unreasonable to deny 
. tJiat these texts must antedate the rise of Buddhism, which, in 
part at least, is a legitimate development of the doctrines of the 
Upanishads. Now the death of Buddlia falls in all probability 
somewhere within the second decade of the fifth century Ijefore 
(.Jhrirt®: the older Upanishads can therefore be dated as on the 
whole not later than 5.50 B.C. From that basis we must reckon 
backwards, taking such periofls as seem reasonable; and, in the 
absence of any means of estimating these periods, we cannot 


‘ Cf. Rigvedn Sumhita, vol. pp. vii sq. 

- Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 240, thinks 488 b.o. in tho jnoet probable date. 
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more than a conjectural chronology. But it is not likely 
the Brahmana period began later than 800 B.C., and 
the oldest hymns of the Rigveda, such as those to Ushas, may 
have been composed as early as 1200 B.c. To carry the date 
fur|fcher back is impossible on the evidence at present available, 
ar 1 a lower date would be necessary if we are to accept the 
vi w that the Avesta is really a product of the sixth century B.C., 
as has been argued on grounds of some though not decisive 
w< gilt; for the coincidence in language between tlie Avesta 
an.( the Rigveda is so striking as to indicate that the two 
lan^ uages cannot liave been long separated before they arrived 
at t leir present condition. 

Gjie argument fi’om literature and religion is supported also 
by , le argument from civilisation. The second period, that of 
the Samliitas, shows the development of the primitive Vedic 
community into something more nearly akin to the Hinduism 
which, as we learn from the Greek records, existed at the time 
of the invasion of Alexander and the immediately succeeding 
years. But we are still a long way from the full development 
of the system as shown to us in the Artha 9 astra, that remarkable 
record of Indian polity which is described in Chapter xix. The 
language also of the Vedic literature is definitely anterior, 
though not necessarily much anterior, to the classical speech 
as prescribed in the epoch-making work of Panini: even the 
Suti-as which are undoubtedly later than the Brahmanas, show 
a freedom which is hardly conceivable after the period of the 
ftdl influence of Paiiini^; and Panini is dated with much plausi¬ 
bility not later than 300 B.C.^ 


’ Buhlor, Sacre^i Books of the East, vol. p. xlv, relies on this argument to assign 
Apastamba’s Sutras to a date not later than the third cent, a.c., and suggests that they 
inay be 150 or 200 years earlier. 

See Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 21-5. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE LATER SAJHIITAS, THE BRAI -• 
MANAS, THE ARANYAKAS, AND THE UPANISHATS 


Definitkly later than that depicted in the Rigveda is. the 
civilisation presented by the later Sainliitas, the BiAhinanas, the 
Aranyakas, and the Upanishads. It is on the whole probable that 
the total time embraced in tins period is not longer, perhaps it is 
even shoi-ter, than that covered by the earlier and later strata 
of the Rigveda; and there are hymns in the tenth Iwok of the 
Rigveda which are really contempoi'aneous with the later Samhitas, 
just as those Sanihit^ have here and there preserved work of 
, a much earlier epoch. But the distinction between the main body 
of the Rigveda and the rest of the Vedic literature is clear and 
undeniable. Nor is it open to much doubt that the redaction of the 
' Samhitsi of the Rigveda into what, in substance as opposed to. 
verbal fonn, was its present shape took place before the other 
Sandiitas wei’c compiled. Of these Sauihitas the Samaveda, the 
collection of chants for the Saman singers, is so dependent on the 
Rigveda for its contents, that it is negligible for pui^oses of 
•history. On the other hand, the Samhitas of the Yajurveda, the 
collection of the formulae and jn'ayers of the Adlivaiyu piiest, 
to whose lot fell tlie actual perfonnance of the sacrificial acts, are 
of the highest historical impoitance. They represent two main 
schools, the Black and the White, the name of the latter being 
due, according to tradition, to the fact that, whereas the texts of 
the Black Yajuiweda contain verse or prose formulae and the 
prose explanations and comments combined into one whole, the 
text of the latter distinguishes between the veree and prose 
formulae which it collects in the Samhita, and the prose ex- 
|»lunations which it includes in a Bi’ahmana. Of the Black Yajui- 
veda throe complete texts exist, those of the Taittinya, the 
Kathaka, and the Maitrayani schools, while considerable fragments 
of a irapishthala Sanihifo closely allied to the Kathaka also exist. 
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case of the Taittiiiya ;fchere is a which i 

^lementaiy work, dealing with matter n^t taken up in t 
Samhita. The "Wliite school has the Vajasaiieyi Samhita and tl 
^atapatha Brahmana, the latter being one of the most imj)ortan 
works in tlie Avhole Vedic literature. Finallj’, there is the Samhita 
of the Atharvaveda, which is technically reckoned as appertaining 
to the Brahman, the jn'icst who in the later state of the ritual 
superintends the whole of the sacrifice, and which is a curious 
repository of most mingled matter, for the most part spells of 
CA'ei’y kind, but containing also theosophical hymns of considerable 
importance. 

The conjunction of the prose explanation with the formulae does 
not prove the later composition of both the prose and the formulae, 
and there is no grotind for attributing the two strata to the same 
date. On the other hand, the prose of the Yajurveda Sanihitas is 
amongst the earliest Vedic ijrose. Possibly somewhat earlier may 
be that of the Pafichavini 9 a Brfdmiana, which is the Briilmiana of 
the Samaveda, and which, despite the extraordinary technicality 
of its details, is yet not witliout importance for the histoiy of the 
civilisation of the period. The Briilimanas of the Rigvcda are 
probably sliglitly later in date, the older being unqucstionabl}- the 
earlier part (books i-v) of the Aitareya, and the youTiger the 
Kaushitaki or yankhayana^ Vlien the Atharvavcd:i, which long 
was not recognised as fully entitled to claim rank as a Veda 
proper, came within the circle of the Vedas, it was considered 
desirable to provide it with a Brrdimana, the Copatha, but this 
sti-ango work is in part a cento from other texts, inclutling the 
^atapatha Brahmana, and appears to be later than the Kau^ika 
and Vaitana Sutras attached to the Atharvaveda; its value then 
for this period is negligible. 

_ Special portions from the Bralmianas are given the title of 
Aranyaka, ‘forest books,’ apparently because tlieir contents were 
80 sec)-et that they had to be studied in the depths of the forests, 
^way from possibility of overhearing by others than students, 
he extant texts which bear tliis name arc the Aitareya, the 
v.xushTtaki, and the Taittiiiya, which are appendages to the 
ranmanas bearing those names. All three are somewhat hetero¬ 
geneous in composition, the Aitaa’eya being the most definitely 
Wosophical, w hile, the Taittiiiya is the least. StiU more important 

the Upauishads, so called IxMianse they were imparted to pupils 
m secret session, the tenn denoting the sitting of the pupil before 

* See Keith, Aitamja Aranyaka^ pp. 17*2, 
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^yceacher. Each of the three Ai-anyakas contains an Upani^<Lj 
corresponcUng na,oe. More valuable however are the two great 
panishads, the Brihaaavanyaka, which is attached to the gatapatha 
Jrahmana, foi-ming part of its fourteenth and last book in one re¬ 
cension and the seventeenth book in the other, and the Chhandogya 
Upanishad attached to the Samaveda; these two arc in ail 
probability the oldest of the Upanishads. To the Samaveda also 
belongs the Jaiminlya Brahmana, one book of which, the Jaiminiya 
Upanishad Brahmana, is really an Aranyaka, and, like other 
Aranyakas, contains in itself an Upanishad, the brief but interesting 
ICena Upanishad. The number of treatises styled 
• ven^ laro-e; but, 'ndth the possible exception of the Kathaka, 
which expands a legend found in the Taittiriya Brahmana dealing 
until the nature of the soul, none of them other than those 
enumerated can claim lo be older than Buddhism; and the facts 
which they contain cannot tin ’’efore prudently be used in sketching 
'the life ')f the period under review. Similarly, the Sutras, which 
are te.vt books either giving in the form of very brief rules 
^ directions for the performance of the sacrifice in its various fomis 
(the Ci-auta Sutras dealing wdth the gi-eat rites at which a number 
of priests were employed, the Grihya Sutras with the domestic 
sacrifices and other duties performed by the householder), oi 
enunciating customary law and practice (the Dharma Sutras , 
cannot safely be relied upon as presenting a picture of this penod 
Tliev are however of much indirect value ; for they throw light 
upon p-actices which are alluded to in the Brahmanas in terms 
capable of more than one interpretation ; and here and there they 
preserve verses, tar older tiian the works themselves, which contain 

liistoric facts of value. , „ j. r 

We liave seen that, in the period of the Rigveda, the centre of 

the civilisation was tending to be localised in the land between the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, but that, though this was the home 
of the Bharatas, other tribes including the famous five trills 
dwelt in the Punjab, which had in all probability been the earher 
home of the Indians. In the Brahmana period, as the peno(l 
under review may conveniently be called, the localisation o 
civilisation in the more eastern country is definitely achieved, and 
the centre of the life of the day is Kurukshetra, bounded by 
Khandava on the south, Turghna on north, larinah on t^ 
west. In contrast with the fi cquent mention of the eastern Lm 
the Funj:.b recedes in impoi tuncc ; aiid its later nanie, 

' land of the fi ve strcania,’ is not found until the epic penod. U 
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of the west receive dis^ j !>» • - . 
jhe Aitareya Bnihmanas. Ii ' 

graphical passage ascribes to dii* 
<lhyade 9 a, the Kurus and Paficli t U^r'v> 
to the south the SatVaiits, and *j> «!. 
the Uttara-Kuriis and the Utet a-* 
while the west recedes in imporoiu^'c* 
Panehala country come into p rom ii 
sponding roughly to the modern Ou 


vfi i ^ the ^atapatha and 
Bmhmana a geo- 
l UiJ^&ntry, the later Ma- 
f Uijinuras, 

Ta>r^Sv ieyond the Himalaya 


the other hand.^ 


t: • .‘ /It ns east of the Kuril- 
fcially Kosala, corre- 
\ itlci.K, the modern Tirhut 


or N. Bihar, and Magadha, the modern S. Bihar. Still further east 
was the country of the Ahgas, the modern E. Bihar. In the south 
we hesir of outcast tribes in the Aitareya Brfihmana, probably tribes 
who were not fully Brahmanised: their names are given as the 
Andhras, who appear as a gi’eat kingdom in the centuries^ im¬ 
mediately before and after the Christian era, Pnndras, Mutibas, 
Pulindas, and gabaras, the last named being now a tribe living on 
jhe Madras frontier near Orissa and showing, in its language, 
traces of its Munda origin. In the south also was Naishadha. 

It does not seem likely that Arj'au civilisation had jet ovei- 
stepped the Vindhya, which is not mentioned by name in the 
Vedic texts, though the Kausliitaki Upanishad refers to the 
northern and southern mountains, the latter of which must i)e the 
Vindhya. At the same time geogiaphical knowledge of the north 
is wider: the Atharvaveda knows not only of the iMujavants and the 
Candharis, but also of the Mahavrishas, and the name of a place in 
the Mahavrisha country, Raikvaparna, is preserved in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad. Yaska in the mrukfa, a text of about 500 B.C. 
explaining with illustrations certain selected Vedic wortls, tells us 
that the speech of the Kambojas differed in certain respeefa from 
the ordinary Indian speech, refeiTing doubtless to the tribes living 
north west of the Indus who bore that name. Vidarbha, the modern 
Bcrar, is mentioned, but only in the late Jaiminiya Upanishad 
Brahmana, though a Bhima of Vidarbha occurs in a late passigo 
of the Aitareya. 

In addition to a wider geographical outlook, the Brahmana 
period is marked by the knowledge of tomis and definite localities. 
There are fairly clear references to Asiindivant, the Kurn »;apital, 
Karapila, the capital of Pafichala in Madliyndcca, to Ivainjambi, 
HJul to Ka^T, th<^ capital of tlio Kacis ou the river Varuiiavuti, 
whence iti later times Bonares derives its nan>e. So wo hear in 
this period for the first time of the Vina<j‘ana, the place ot the 
disappearance of the Sara-svati in the desert, and Plakslm Fra u’avana 
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place forty-four days’ journey distant, where the river 
which, in tlie version of the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana, 

' is but a span fi’om the centre of the universe. These are clear 
signs both of more developed city life and of more settled habits. 

Corresponding with tlio change in gcograpliical conditions is 
a still gi’eater change in the grouping of the tribes. The Bhamtas, 
vvlio are the lierocs of the third and the seventh books of the 
Rigveda, no longer occupy the main position, and we find in their 
place, in the land which we know they once held, the Kurus, and 
close to the Kurus the allied Pahchrilas. As wc have seen already, 
there is little doubt that the Kurus were new comers with whom 
the BiiaraUis amalgamated, and the Kurus thus reinforced included 
in their numbers the Purus. The mention of the Uttiira-Kurus as 
resident beyond the Himfilaya is sufficiently accounted for if we 
suppose that a branch of this tribe had settled in Kashmir, just as 
another branch seems to have settled on the Indus and the Chenab. 
The Pauchalas, too, seem to have been a composite tribe, as the 
name which is clearly derived fYOxwpaficha, ^ five,’ shows. According 
to the ^^atapatha Brahmana the older name for the Pauchalas was 
Krivi ; and we may at least believe that the Krivis who with the 
Kunis appear to have constituted the two Vaikarna tribes of the 
Rigveda were a part of the Pauchala nation h The same Brahmana 
suggests, if it does not prove, that the Turva^as were another 
element of the people ; and the disappearance from history at this 
period of the Anus and Druhyus may indicate that they also were 
merged in the new confederation. With the Kurus and PanchalaK 
must be ranked the Va^cis and U^inaras, two minor tribes who 
occupied the Middle Country, and the Srinjayjis, whose close con- 
i\ex)ou with the Kurus is proved beyond doubt by the fact that at 
one time they had a Purohita in common, showing that, for the 
time at least, they must have been acting under the leadership of 
one king. 

In tlie texts the Kuru-Pafichalas pass as the models of good 
form: the sacrifices are perfectly performed in their country: 
speech is best spoken there and, as it seems, among the northeni 
Kurus ; and the Kauslufoki Brahmana tells of people going to the 
north for the sake of its pure speech. The Kuru-Pafichala kings 
are lUe example for other kings: they perform the Rajasuya, the 
sacrifice of the royal consecration: they march forth in the dev} 
se^isou for tlieir raids and return in the hot season. Theu* Bi ahmans 
arc f* mous in the litc^raturc of the Upanishads for their knowledge; 

i See aho Obaptcr r/, p. 8B. 




Samhitas and Brahmanas Ayhieb are preserved seem, with¬ 
out exception, to have taken definite^ torm among the Kuni- 
Paiichalas, even when, as in the case oi the (^atapatha Bnihmana, 
they recognise the existence of the rctivitics of the Icings and 
priests of Kosala-Vidcha. It is significant of the state of affairs 
that in the Samhitas and allied texts of the Yajurvedas where the 
ceremony of the Rajasiiya is described, the king is presented to 
the people with the declaration, ^This is your king, 0 Kurus,’ \vith 
variants of ‘O PahchilltitS ’ and ^0 Kuru-Pancnalas. 

Tn the Sanskrit epic the Kurus and the Pahchalas are conceived 
as being at enmity; and it is natural to enquire whether this 
tradition goes back to the Vedie period ^ The reply, ho^vo^or, 
must be in the negative, for the evidence adduced in favour of the 
theory is of the weakest possible character. In the Kathaka 
Sainhitil there is an obscure ritual dispute between a certain priest, 
Vaka, son of Dalblia, who is believed to have been a Pafichala, 
and Dhritanishtra Vaicitravirya, who is assumed to have been 
a Kuru king. But apart fi’om the fact that a mere dispute on 
a point of ritual between a Pafichala priest and a Kuru king could 
not x^rove any hostility between the two peo])]es, there is no ground 
for sujijiosing that this Dhritarashtra was any one else than the 
king of the Kfi^is who beara the same name and who was defeated 
by the Bharata prince, Satrajita q^Uiuika, and in the very same 
liassage of the Kathaka allusion is made to the union of the Kuru- 
Panchalas. A second argument of some human interest is derived 
fi*om the clever suggestion of Wclier that in the revolting ceremony 
of the horse-sacrificc, one of the gi’cat kingly sacrifices by wliich 
tlio Indian king proclaimed his claim to imperial sway, the queen 
of the Kurus is comi>elled to lie beside the victim, since otherwise 
Subhadrika, the wife of the king of Kampila, the capital of 
Panchrila, would take her place. If this were the case there would 
be convincing proof of an ancient rivalry which might well end 
in the bitter conflicts of the epic; but, unlmi)pily, the iuterpn lution 
is almost certainly iiicoiTcct. With the absence of evidence of 
opposition Ix^twcen the Kurus, {\ssumed to liave been sx)c(ia!l> 
Braluuanical, and tlic Panchahis, disaiq^Ciirs any support for the 
theory^, based on the i>henomena of the later distiibution of 
dialects in Tndia. that the Kui’us were a frc-;;i strcain iinmigi'aid . 
into India who came via (^hitral and (iilgit and forced ^heiestdvc'' 

^ For tbi5 vio.v rco Wober, Inii^chc vol. i, '.'p- 2‘'i . 'o;- 'u, 

p. 47e; Grieraou, J.R, i.S., lyOB, pp. r02-7 8:57-' t A p: v ^ 

given hy Keith, J.n,A.S,y 1908, pp. 881-6. It38~42. 

. See Chaptcre ii, pp. 45-6, 50. "ind r,, p. 110, not: 1. 
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a wedge between the Aryan tribes already dwelling in the li 
e theory proceeds to assume that, coming with tew or no women, 
they intenniijgicd with the Dravidian population with gi’eat com¬ 
pleteness and produced the Aiyo-Dravidian physical type. If these 
things were so, the fact was not at any rate known by the age 
which produced the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 

Though the Bharatas disappear in this period as a tribe, the 
fame of the Bharata kings had not been lost; in a passage in the 
^atapatha Brahmana which describes the famous men who sacrificed 
with the horse-sacrifice, w'e hear of the Bharata Dauhshanti, whom 
the nymph Qakuntala bore at Nadapit, and who defeated the king 
of the Satvants and won victories on the Ganges and Jumna, 
shoAving that the Bharatas, as in the Rigveda, w'ere performing 
their gi-eat deeds on the eastern as Avell as on the western side 
of the kingdom. Another king, Satrajita Qatanika, as we have 
seen, defeated the king of the Kagia We hear too of a descendant 
of Divodasa, Pratardana, whose name is of vq-lue as tending to 
show that the Tritsus were the family of the royal house of the 
Bharatas: according to the KaushTtaki Upanishad he met his death 
in battle. It is possible that with him perished the direct Tritau 
line: at any rate, the first king who bears the Kuru name, 
Kuru^ravana, is a descendailt of Trasadasyu, the gi'eatest of the 
Puru kings. But of Kuru 9 ravana and of his father Mitratithi, 
and his son Upama^ravas we know practically nothing; and the 
first great Kuru king is one mentioned in the Atharvaveda, 
Parikshit, in whose reign the hymn tells us the kingdom of the 
Kurus flourished exceedingly. His grandson and great-grandson 
according to tradition were the Pratisutvana and Pratipa whose 
names are mentioned in the Atharvaveda. A later descendant of 
his wa.s the famous Janamejaya, whose horse-sacrifice is celebrated 
in the (^atapatha Brahmana, and who had in his entourage the 
priests Indrota Daivilpi Qaunaka and Tura Kav,asheya, His brothers 
TJgrascna, Bhimasena, and Gnitasena by the same sacrifice purified 
themselves of the crime of Brahman-slaying. But the histoi’y of 
the Kurus was not apparently, at the end of the period, un¬ 
chequered : there is an obscure reference to their being saved by 
a mare, perhaps a reference to the prowess of their chai ioteers or 
cnvalry in battle; but the same text, the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
alludes to a hailstonn or perhaps a shower of locusts’ afflicting 
them, and a prediction is j)re.scrvcd in an old Sutra telling that 
they would be driven from Kurukshetra. It is in accord with 
' Soe Jaerb, J.n.A.E., 1911, i^. 510. 
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lints that the Brihadaranyaka Upavishai'^ sets as a questior 
’’^’^^scussion the problem what has become -uf the descendants of 
Parikshit: the dynasty must have passed away in. some great 
disaster. From the Brahmaya we gather that the 

capital of Janaraejaj'a ivas Asandivaut, ‘the city of the throne,’ 
and that at Mashnai-a a Kuru king won a \dctory, and Tura 
Kavasheya, a priest of the Bharatas, sacrificed at Karoti. 

Of the Panchalas apart fi’om the Kurus we hear comparatively • 
little: they had however kings like K’^aivya and k’ona Satrasaha, 
father of Koka, who performed the horse-sacrifice and thus claimed 
imperial power, Dunnuldia, who was taught the royal consecration 
by Brihaduktha and conquered the whole earth, and the more 
real Pravahana Jaivali who appears as philosopher king in the 
T’ inishads, and who at least must have been willing to take part in 
.ne disputes of the Brahmans at his court Panchala towns were 
Kampila, Kau 9 ambi, and Parivakra or Paricakra, the scene of 
Kraivya’s exploits. 

The Uttara-KuiTis seem already in the time of the Aitireya 
Bralimana to have won a somewhat mythical reputation, for when 
Atyarati Janarptapi, who was not a king, proposed to conquer 
them as well as the rest of the world, he was dissuaded by his 
priest Vasishdia Sfityahavya, and for his rashness was defeated by 
Amitratapana Qushmina, the king of the ^’ibis, a tribe no d^>ubt 
identical ivith the ^ivas of the Rigveda and belonging to the 
north-west Tlic Uttara-Madrtis must have lived near them in 
Kashmir ; and the Madras of whom we hear in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upauishad were, in the Buddhist epoch, settled between the Chenab 
and the Ravi. In the Middle Country with the Kuru-Panchalas 
were the Va 9 as and Ucinaras who seem to have been of no 
importance. , With them in the Kaushitaki Upanishad are coupled 
the Matsyas, and wc hear of one great Matsya king, Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana, who perfonned the horse-sacrifice and who probably 
ruled in or about Jaipur or Alwar, where lake Dvaitavana must Iw 
placed. On the Junma we hear at the end of the period of the 
Salvas, luider king Yaugandhari, probably in close touch with the 
Kuru-Pafichilla people. 

The .Sri^iiaya^i also stood in this period in close rckitionship 
to the Km-us, and like the Kurus the Srinjayas seem to h:nc 
suflered disaster at some period. The Va i Uihavyas, the Athaw n oda 
relates, offended the priestly family of tlic Blirigii ’. and c^une to 
rain: tins trr- lition is conficined 1 y the uot'ces <lisasier3 in the 
Kathaka and Toittiiiya Somhitai-. Of tlieir history no Itave ov.a 
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/^finite glimpse: tboy icse against their king, Dushtaritu Pa 

^yana, despite the jen^ generations of his royal descent, and 
expelled him nitli liis Sthapati, ‘minister,’ Chakra Revottai’as 
Pateva; bnt the latter afterwards succeeded in restoring his master 
to power, despite the opposition of Balhika Pi-atipiya, Avhose 
patronymic reminds us of the Pratipa who was a descendant of 
the Kuru king Parikshit, shoeing that the Kuril princes were 
probably anxious enough to use domestic strife as a means of 
securing a hold over a neighbouring kingdom. Perhaps in the 
long run the ruin of the Vaitahavyas took the shape of absorption in 
the Kuru realm. On the other hand, the defeats of the Satvants on 
the south by the Kurus were doubtless nothing more than mere 
raids. 

’ Further east of the Kuru-Panchala realm lay the territories of 
Kosala and Videha, which were, however, not allied in any so close 
a manner as the Kurus and the Pafichalas. Para, son of Atnara, 
their gi’eatest king who celebrated the horse-sacrifice, is however 
spoken of as a king of Videha as well as a king of Kosala, showing 
that the kingdoms were sometimes united under one sovereign. 
A AveU-known legend in the Qatapatha Bi-ahmana recognises that 
Videha received Vedic civilisation later than Kosala, for it tells 
hoAV Mathava the Videgha, whose name shows the older form of 
the word Videha, passed from the Sarasvatl, the seat of Vedic 
culture, to the land of Videha, crossing the SadanTra; this perennial 
stream, as its name denotes, formed the boundary of Kosala on 
the east and, ivith some plausibility, has been identified with 
the modern Gandak, which rising in Nepfd joins the Gauges 
near Patna. Ka^i and Videha are also connected in the Kaushitaki 
Upanishad ; and a late text preserves the record that Jala 
Jatuktirnya was the Purohita of the Kosalas, Vidchas, and Ka 9 ia 

^ at one time, proving a temporary league. Of other kings we hear 
of the Kosalan Hiranyanabha, of the Videhan Naml .Sapya, and 
beyond all of Janaka of Videha, ivhose feme leads him to play the 
part of the father of Sita, the heroine of the Ramayana, the 
second of India’s great epics. Janaka appears himself as a king 
ever anxious to seek for the wisdom of tlie Brahmans; and among 
his conteinporaiies are mentioned the great Yajuavalkya, and 
(j'vetaketu. His contemporary ivas Ajata 9 atru of Ka^i, Avhom one 
account indeed refera to as of Kayl or Videhg, and it is a natural 
suggestion that in this name we have a chronological fact of value. 
It is suggested that in this Ajata^atru we have the Ajatasattu of 
the Buddliist texts, who ivas a contcmiiorary of the Buddha and who 
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fere reigiied in the sixth century B.C? But the suggestion 
happy one. In the Buddliist text i\]atasattu never appears 
as Idng of any other place than Magadhj, and the name is merely 
an epithet, ‘he who has no foe,' which could be applied to any 
king, though it may well be that the Ajatasattii of Magadlia gladly 
borrowed an epithet which a king of Ka^i had made famous. 
Other kings of K»vi were Dhritarashtra, whose defeat by a Bharata 
has been nentioued above, and Bhadrasena, a descendant of 
iV^iJa^atru. ^ 

It is very noticeable that the relations of Kaiji and the Bharatas 
seem to have been those of war; and there is evidence of some 
aversion existing between the Kosala-Videhas and the Ka^is on 
the one hand and the Kuru-Pafichalas on the other. It is clear - 
enough that the Brahmanical tradition came to the Kosala-Videhas 
fi’om the Kurii-Panchfila country; but the question remains 
whether the Aryan tribes, who occupied Oudh and Tirhut, were 
a branch of the Kiiru-Pahchalas or men who were originally settled 
in the Kuru-Pahchala country or on its borders and were pushed 
eastwards by the iwessure of the Kuru-Panchalas. The evidence 
is not sufficient to pronounce any opinion on either viev/, and, as 
we have seen, still less to show that the Kurus were distinct from 
the Pafichalas as a different branch of tlie i^yan invaders of 

India. 

Much more definitely still beyond the pale were the people of 
Magadha, which serves with Anga in the Atharvaveda as a symbol 
of a distant land. Tlie man of Magadha is dedicated, in the 
account of the symbolic human sacrifice given in the Yajurveda, 
to ‘ loud noise,' suggesting that the Magadha country must have 
been the seat of minstrelsy, an idea supported by the fact that in 
later litemture a man of Magadha is the designation of a minstrel 
If, as has been suggested, the Kikatas of the Rigveda were really 
located in Magadha, the dislike of the country goes back to the 
Rig\Tda itself. The cause must probably have been tlie imperfect 
Brahmanisation of the land and the predominance of aboriginn i 
blood, which later in history rendered Magadha the headquarters 
of Buddliism. It is significant that the Buddhist texts show a ^ 
subordination of the Brahman to the Kshatriya class which has no 
parallel in the orthodox litemture. It is clear hovever thot 
Brahmans sometimes lived there, but that their doing so was 
a ground for surprise. 

^ See Hoernlo, Ott€olog}/, p. lOG. For arijxunenis against, sec Koith, 
vol. LXii, pp. 13B-9, 
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^#7 The man of Magadlv'> is brought into close connexion Avith 
ratya in a mystical hynn in tlie Atharvav'crla wliich celebrates the 
Vratya as a tj^pe of the supreme poAVcr in the universe. A more 
connected account of tlu Vratyas is found in the Panchavimfa 
' Brahmana of the Sainavcda and the Sntras of that Veda'. It is 
clear that, as their name suggeste, they were persons regarded as 
outcasts; and ceremonies are described intenl/^d to secure them 
admission into tlie Brfihmanical fold. The dcscrijXion ot the 
Vratyas avcII suits nomad tribes: they are declared not to pmtise 
agriculture, to go about in rough Avagons, to wear turbans, to carry 
goads and a peculiar Idnd of bow, while their garments are of 
a special kind. Their sepse of justice was not that of the Brilhmans, 
and their speech, though it seems Aryan, was apparently Prakritic 
in foi’m, as is suggested by the significant remark that they called 
. Avhat was easj' of utterance hard to speak; for the Prakrits differ 
from Sanskrit essentially in their effoi-ts to avoid harsh consonantal 
combinations. Wliere they were located is not certain, for their 
habits would agi’ee well enough with nomads in the Avest; but the 
little information which we have seems fairly enough to lead to the 
conclusion that some at least of the Vratyas Avere considered to 
be dAvellere in Magadha. 

There is little to be said of other tribes. The' Vidarbhas are 
known through one of their kings who received cci-tain knowledge 
from the mytliical sages Pfirvata and Narada, and through a speci.al 
kind of dog found in their country. The list of kings who per- 
fonnod the horse-sacrifice includes the (^vikna king, Rishabha 
Yajnatura. Mention has been made above of the Paravatas, who 
were found on the Jumna; and the Keka^'as AS'ith their prince 
Aevapaii. and the Balhikas Avere located in the far north. The 
temptation to transform the name of the latter into a sign of 
Iranian influence must be withstood, as it rests on no sure ba.sis 


and Ave liave seen Balhika as part of the name of a Kiiru prince. 
An early Sutra refers to (^'aph.ala, the kingdom of Rituparna. Tlic 
Andhras, and other ti-ilw-s mentioned by the Aitareya, Brahmana as 
outcasts, Averc probably still Dravidian in blood and speech, though 
Muudu speaking tribe.! may have been mingled Avith them as the 
name (^’abara suggests. Tire Angas, too, may have been com¬ 
paratively little affecU'd by the influence of the Aryan cuUure. 
It has been conj<Actar< d that in Magadha the wave of Aryan 
civilisation mcc Avith another AvaA'C of iiiA'asion from the east, but. 


^ Ciiarp.ritier, V., vol. ”\v', pp. rcc-;. in thf- Vratyas tlic procnr.'rora ot 

tlu oivuil. a of ! .-day. But b. o K vith, J.Ii.A.S , 3013, i>p. IfiS -a. 
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he sucrges-^ ' ’ > ■< 

^ * / 

^•urtjuw'lite'rature*’ i- 

As was to be expected, ' ■‘‘‘ '''•' * i» tWs • 

ftriod of active Aryan exj ^ seen, there is good 

reason to believe that in tlie R.g^'eda the priesthood 

and the nobility were here ^ *’eeeives support from 

tlie fact that similar clas," " «etions are to be found in other ; 
Indo-European comnnniir^r , the patrician ffentes in Rome, 
the Eupatridae of Athens ,, ® “ ^^les of early Germany, the eorls 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and eloser ijarallel of the Iranian 

classes of Athravas and ) ,. thas, ‘priests’ and ‘warriora’ It 

may even be that these di‘ 7 ‘'“''>ns arc earlier than the severance 
of the ludo-Ii-anians, if 

peoples. But in this pen "‘*0 existence a new • 
factor, the introduction 0 / , ordinary freemen, 

the Vai^ya-s, and the de’^*" ^ and complicated 

system of caste wliich cor^'Vnnm"’^^^® distinction of Vai 9 ya 
and (^udm into an ever-inerc ’^‘■nfcndogamoushereditaiy 

gi’oups practising one occupa ^^least restnetea to a Miall 

rni -o _ ” 5 cei-tainly tar from being - 

’ahmanii^, tendency of social 

or racial distinctions to linrdcn “"ton tiv. "''“‘'■y / 

tins dcvcl„l,n.cnttl,cre .nnst i„\.„M cle.,,'“""'’"“y ;*» . • 
force of occupation is later rev jg f ^ the Pah 

texts, and another interesting ca t. ie Bni iinaiias 

themselves. In the Taittiriya Br - . the Rathakai as, chariot 

makei’s,' appear as a special class ^'’^th the \ ai^yas; attd in this 
special position we can see hoAV tlu makers, the type of skilled 

workers in the Rigveda, have, thK^^S*^ th(.nr devotion to a mechanical 
art, lost status as compared w ith the ordina^T freeman. The influenco 
of the aborigines must also have been very strong, as intermarriagei^ 
proceeded. To be born of a frmale ^fidi^t w^as a dirigmeo withj 
which Kavasha and Vatsa were taunted l)y their priestly eon-\ 
temporaries: contact with the aborigines liccms to have raised | ‘ 
questions of purity of blood very like those which at present^ 
agitate the Southern States of th <3 United the white y 

people in South Africa. In the Rigveda, restrictions on inter- / 

marriage seem to have been of the simplest kind, confined to rules j i ^7 
such as those prohibiting.iaarriage of brother and or father , Ipv 

and daughter. In tlie Sutras the rules are fc?till not quite rigid,y | 

1 SoG Partjiter, 1908, p. 852. OldenborK, }^(udilha^, p- 10, tUinks tb.-a the 

Avigiv, MiigaJLa, Kav‘i» Iv JtuU, and Vidoba tribt'H were taiiicr Arvau iiu’.nigiftBt”- 
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reached in the iieriod of tlie Bi castCL 
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they insist that theie shall be no ma-rifiae v,-\ 
cognates, and they require that a man m^gj, 
own caste, or if he marries out of his ^ugt be into a lover 

caste. But while some authorities s (Jo^vu this rule as to 
the Brahman to marry into the next lower castes, the Kshatriyli 
and the Vaigya, and the Kshatriya ’^^arry into the Vai9ya caste, 
others also permit marriage witl ^ and therefore allow 

a Vaicya to marry into that 

As might be expected, the Br ^a period presents us AVith 
a stage intemediate between the of the Sutras and the laxity 
of the Eigveda. The rule as to r 'ge mthin the circle of the 
cognates and agnates seems, by tbe; ™of the (^atapatha Brahmana, 
to have extended only to the pro! J . of marriage with relations 
of the third or, according to othe ® je fourth degi’ee. Similarly 
in the Brahmanas, while Ave h?^'® *^^'-',ason to doubt that priest¬ 
hood and nobility were hered* castes seem to have been 

free to inteiTOaiTy with the js including the ^udra, as 

the cases of Vatsa and Kavas ® ^ ^ye indicate. The mamage 

of a Brahman with ^ att^ted by the 

case of Sukanya, the dau® iryata, Avho married the seer, 

“mTque.lion h-w ca.te wa, possible rai^ 

^'' difficult problems. Tl , of any change is scanty in the 

extreme. Tlie rj.C'it t said is tliat it docs not seem to 

have been impossible p„„ , the RigA'eda, as we liave seen, 

' Vicvamiti-a; is a priest, the ^ ita of the king Sudas, but in the 

Pailcha^UTica and the Aitarc^a Brahmanas he is treated as of roya 
descent, of the family of the JahiUg. The PafichavinKja Brahmana 
also speaks of ceiiain persoi}s as V y^] seers; aivd the later tmdition, 
presei"ved in the AnuhTWinaiii or ‘ index ’ to the composei*s o c 
Rigveda, ascribes hymns to such royal seers, in some cases at eas 
witho’^t any real fouiivlation. Yaska, in one instance, represen s 
a prince, Devapi, as sa^^rificing for ^fs brother ^amtanii, the ung, 
but here we can see f^jm the passage of the Rigyeda on >vhic i ns 
narrative is based tliafc he has no warmit for this theorj . n e 
• Aitareya Bralunaiia a king, Vi9vantara, sacrifices >nthout ms 
priests, the (^ajparnas; but the case has no cogency, oi i 
mention of other priests in the context suggests to na ur< 
inference that he used one or other of these gi’oups. ome ng 
are mentioned in the Panchavim^a Brahma.na and e sev eie 
having br^en great sacrificers; but this may mean no more ax 
that tb^v were the {mtrous of the sacrifice, the nonna pax o 
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We come nearer to contact witc fact in the concuiren 
es of the TJpanishads which show kings like Janaka of Videha, 
A 9 vapati king of the Kekayas in the Punjab, Ajiitacatni of Ka^i, 
and Pravahana Jaivali of Panchala disputing with and instructing 
Britlimans in the lore of the hraliman, the unity which is the 
reality of the world. Very possibly this attribution is mainly due 
to considerations of the advantage of conciliating the kings who 
were the patrons of the new philosophy; but, in any case, there is 
no reason to deny that kings coid l and did take interest in in¬ 
tellectual movements, and we cannot from such facts infer that 
there was any possibility of interchange of caste: we cannot say ‘ 
that, if a king became a seer, as the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana 
asseits in one case, it really meant that he was regarded as ceasing 
to belong to the kingly caste, any more than we can say that, 
if a priest became king, as was not unknown later at least, he 
thereby suffered any loss of his pi’iestly position. One case of 
interest remains, that of Satyakama Jabilla who was accepted as 
a pupil by a distinguished priest beaiuse he showed promise, 
although all he could tell of his ancestry was that he was the son 
of a slave girl; but, evidently, his fatlier might have been a 
Brahman, and the case is only of value as negtitiving the idea of 
any unnatural rigidity of institutions in the Vedic age. The 
history of later India shows how rigid distinctions might be in 
theory but how ingeniously they might in practice be evaded in 
the individual case. Wliat is more signiticant, perhaps, is that 
there is no instance recorded in the Vcdic texts of a Vai^ya rising 
to the rank of priest or a prince : the two upper hereditary classes 
might to some degi’ee permit closer relations, but they seem to 
have regarded the commoner as definitely beneath them. 

The relations of Ihe four gi'cat classes of castes are summed 
up from tlie point of view of the Brahman in a passage of the 
Aitareya Bralunana\ In that passage the Kshatriya is taken as 
the norm, and the other castes are defined according to the 
relations wliich they bear to him. 

The Bmhman is ‘a receiver of gifts, a drinker of the Soma,^ 
a seeker of food, and liable to removal at will’ We can distinguish 
in this period t^\ o clashes of Brahmans, the priests who, as Ihirohibis 
of the king or belonging to his entourage, took part m the 
sacrifices, some of them lasting for at least a year, which tla^y 
offered for tlu ir masters, and the priests of the village who lived 
a humble and mtae i\ strictt rl existence, except ,vhen ihvy migld, 

' i’cdic ludi r, vol. n. p. 2or». 
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/ailed on to serve at tae sacrifice instituted by some rich no 
"merchant. In both cases the priest was, in the long run, at t 
mercy of the political power of the king. To the sph-itual claims 
of the Brahmans, so proudly asserted at the ceremony of the royal 
consecration, when the king is announced to the people as their 
king but it is added that the Soma is the king of the Brfcans, 
must be opposed the practical power of the king. 

The Vaicya is described as ‘ tributary to another, to be lived on 
by another, and to be oppressed at will.’ From the point of view 
of the Kshatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the 
king from the commoners of the tribe were limited only by 
practical considerations of expediency : the commoner had no 
legal right to his landholding or to his private property if the king 
decided to take them fi’om him ; and, if he was allowed to retain 
them, he paid for them in tribute and in the duty of supporting 
others. This refers, no doubt, to the king’s privilege of assigning 
to his nobles the right to receive food from the common people, 
and thus of making provision for the maintenance of the nobility, 
who assisted him in the protection of the country, and in the 
administration and the conduct of justice. By this means the 
nobles came more and more to occupy the position of landliolders 
under the king, while the Vai§yas approximated to the position of 
tenants. Moreover, the nobles may well have received from the 
king, as a result of successful onslaughts on the aborigines, grants 
of conquered lands and slaves, which they would hold in full 
proprietorship, subject to the political authority of the Icing. 
Among the Vai^yas, again, distinctions were growing up; that 
originally the agi iculture was carried on by Aryan tillers is certain; 

. but, in the period of the Brahmanas, the position was changing 
gradually; and, for the peasant working on his own fields, was 
Ijeing substituted the landowner cultivating his estate by means of 
slaves, or the merchant carrying on his trade by the same instru¬ 
mentality, though we cannot with any certainty say how far this 
process was proceeding. The industrial workers, like the chariot 
makers, the smiths, the tanners, the carjicnters, were sinking in 
estimation and forming distinct castes of their own. 

On the other hand, the (^Tidi-a was approximating more and 
more to the position to which the humbler freeman was being 
' reduced. In the passage referred to, he is still described as the 
servant of another, to be expelled at will and to be slain at will ’ ; 
but in tiie Sutras wo find that, while the Vai^ya has a wergeld of 
100 cows, the (j'udra has a wergeld of 10 covvs; and, even if we 
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ic that tliis is merely for the beaeJt of his master-^which ls 


y doubtful still unquestionably the growing* complication of 
the sqpial scheme was abolisliing the relation of simple slavery. 
Slaves proper there were, as we see in the Buddliist texts; but, 
where whole tribes were reduced to subjection, the tendency must 
have been to assign villages and their inhabitants to the king and 
to the nobles, sometimes, perhaps, also, though in a less degi-ee, to 
the commoners who at this period must still have fomed the bulk 
of the army. 'VMiile some of the aboriginal inhabitants would 
thus become slaves pure and simple, the rest would rather stand in 
the relationsliip of serfs; and, as we have seen, there is reason to 
suppose that in many cases the true Vaigyas also were approxi¬ 
mating to the position of tenants of the nobles. There is an 
interesting 2>arallel in the early history of England, where the 
ordinary freeman gradually fell into feudal dependence on his 
superiors, whUe the slave as giadually acquired the position of 
a serf, and became more and more assimilated to the position to 
which the freeman had sunk. 

Tliis ambiguous position of the Cudra is amply recognised in 
the Vedic texts: on the one hand, he is emphatically regarded 
as being impure and not fit to take jiart in the sacrifice: after 
consecration, in some cases, the mere speaking to a (^.^udra is 
absolutely forbidden. He was not allowed even to milk the cow 
for the milk needed for the offerbig to Agni. In the Vajasaneyi 
Sainliita illicit connexions between Aryan and ^udra are severely 
reprobated; but, in other places, sin against Arya and gudi-a is 
refeiTcd to, prayers are uttered for the glory of Arya and Cudra, 
and we leant of rich giulras. The Sutras, while they emiAasise 
many pohits not attested by the Brahmana texts, such as the da-^rger 
of sitting near g'udras, their exclusion from the sfjuhj ifi'che Veda 
and the prohibition of eating food t-uaCaed by them, yet recognise 
that they may be merchants or =mdeed exercise any trade. * 

It seems probable enough that among the gudras themselves 
there were rules of eudoguniy; for we may genemUy assume, in 
the absence of anything to the contrary in the texts, that the 
Vedic Indians and the ah/origiues alike married within the tribe 
Ihe gudras seem often to have been subjugated by whole tiibes 
|uch as the Baindas, th e Parnaka.s. the Paulkasas, and perhaps the’ 
Chanclalas, who may ^Jriginally have bcmi members of ^...all and 
degraded tribes living; mainly by fishing or hunting: such thh 
have survived in the Centml P.-ovinoes and near the HimalAvas 
until the present da}, ami they must have Ix'c. much more 
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^^ueroTis in the first iniU'innium B.C. Thus from below as well 
above, from the practices of the conquered aborigines as well 
as fi'om the class prejudices of the Aryans, may have come the 


Sl 


impulse to the development of caste. 

. From the political point of view the chief characteristic of the 
new order was the growth in the power of the king. We must 
not assume that, even in this period, there were great kingdoms. 

It is true that the horse-sacrifice as repoi'ted in the (^atapatha 
Bi-alimana and in the royal consecration of the Aitareya Brahmaiia, 
both of which passages are late, presuppose that the kings who 
performed it set up claims to imperial digirity, and that they had 
'won the proud title of ‘conquerors of the whole earth,’ which is 
applied to them. But real conquest seems not to have been 
meant; and, though the evidence above given proves that there 
was considerable amalgamation of tribes and the formation of 
larger kingdoms than those in the period of the Rigr^eda, yet it is 
' significant that eveu the Kuru-Panchalas, and still less the Kosala- 
Videhas, never amalgamated into single kingdoms. We may, how- 
' ever, safely hold that the king now ruled in many cases a much 
lai'ger realm than the princes of the Rigveda. The hereditary 
•character of the monarchy is clearly apparent; in one case, that 
of the Srinjayas, we hear expressly of a monarchy which had lasted 
•ten generations. Tlie term Rajaputra, ‘son of a king, is now 
found together with the older Rajanya, which probably covers the 
nobles as well as the king and his family. The importance of the 
kingly rank is emphasised by the elaborate rite of the royal 
consecration, the Raja 8 U 3 'a. The king is clad in the ceremonial 
gannents of his rank, is fonnally anointed by the priest, steps on 
a ti’g- >■ skui to attain the power of the tiger, takes part in a mimic 
cattle raid', assuiA\.es.the bow and arrow, and steps as a conqueror 
to each of tlie four quarten.; -an action paralleled in the coronation 
of the Hungarian king. A game of dice is played in which he 
is made the victor. A list of kings ^ vho were thus consecrated is 
given in the Aitareya Brahmana; in idl but detaUs it coincides 
with the list given in the ^'atapatha Brahmana of those who 
performed the horse-sacrifice. 

At the royal consecration the entoura^ie of the king played an 
important part. The list of Ratnins, ‘jewels,' given by the Tai ttiriya 
texts, consists of the Brahman, i.e. ihc Purohita, the Rajanya, 
the Maliislu, the first wife of the four allowed to the king by 
custom, the Vavata, ‘favourite wife,’ the .Parivriktl, ‘discarded 
mfe,’ the Buta, ‘cbtirioteer, tlie Benanl, ‘commander of the army,’ 
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‘ chamberlain 



^^ramani, ‘village headman,’ the Kghattri, 

"mgrahitri, ‘ charioteer ’ or ‘treasurer,’ the Bhagadugha, ‘collector 
of taxes’ or ‘divider of food,’ and the Akshuvapa, ‘superintendent 
of dicing’ or ‘thrower of dice.’ The (^atai>atha Brahmana has 
also the ‘huntsman’ and the i courier,’ while che Maitrayain 
Sanihita adds the Takshan, ‘cai'penter,’ and Rathikara, ‘chariot- 
maker.’ In an older list of eight Viras, ‘heroes,’ given in the 
Pafichavim^a Brahmana are found the brother, son, Purobita, 
MahishI, Suta, Gi’amanI, Kshattri, and Samgi'ahitri. We are feced, 
in the interpretation of the names of several of these officei's, ndth 
the doubt whether we ai’e to recognise in them merely courtiers or 
public functionaries. The Suta is according to native tradition 
the ‘ charioteer ’ ; but it seems much more probable that he m as at 
once a herald and a minstrel, and to this conclusion the inviolability, 
M'hich in one passage is attributed to him, clearly points. The 
GrainanI has already been met with as a military official in the 
period of the Rigveda. Probably at this epoch a Gramaui was, 
both for civil and military puiposes, at the head of each village, 
oning, it may be conjectured, his position to the king, while the 
Gramani <par exceUeme presided over the city or village where the 
royal court was situated. It is also far from unlikely, despite the 
silence of the texts, that the civil functions of the Gramani wore 
the more important; for the post is emphatically declared in 
several places to repi’esent the summit of the ambition of the 
Vai 9 ya. If later analogy is to help us, we may conjecture that 
the Gramani formed the channel through which the royal control 
was exercised and the royal dues received. It may well be then 
that the household officers, besides their more primitive functions, 
earned out the important duties of receiving and disbursing the 
revenues whicli tue king thus obtained; and on them must have 
fallen the dufy of seeing that the supplies, which the Vai^yas were 
required to jirovide for the maintenance of the king’s household, 
were duly forthcomuig. The condition of these officers is indeed 
probably to be compared with that of the household of the early 
hjnglish and Norman kings. 

An officer, not included in the list of the Batnins but often 
mentioned iij the texts of the period, was the Sthapati; and we 
learn that it, was the Sthapati of Dushtaritu who restored him to 
the Idngdoiii of the Srinjayas after he had Ijccn expelled thence 
by his subjtjcts. He may have been a governor of part of the 
kingdom; but the more likely interpretation of the term ‘ehiei' 
judge, an c*fficial who doubtless combined executive as well as 
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««3^i(licial functions. Later however in the Sutras avc hear 
Nishada-Sthapati which may mean a ‘cojeimor of Nishadas,’ 
apparently the ruler of some outlying aboriginal tribes, Avho had 
been I’educed to subjection and placed under the royal control. 

Of the actual functions of the king we hear little detail. Ho 
still led in war—the Kuru-Pauchala princes sallied forth to raid in 
the dewy season and returned in the hot Aveather as a mattei ^ of 
course—^but the Senani appears as leader in charge under him. 
From the Sutras and fi-om a stray reference in the ^atapatha 
, Brahmana, he se jms to have taken a very active part in the ad- 
ministi-ation of the criminal law. There can be no doubt that he 
, controlled the land of the tribe. It is not, hoAvever, necessary to 
ascribe to this period the conception of the royal OAvnership of all 
the land, though it appears in the Greek sources from the time of 
Megasthenes do’\TiAA'ards, and is evidenced later by the law-books 
. of the time. Ho had, it is true, the right to expel a Briiliman or 
a Vai^ya at Avill, though Ave do not knoAV exju’essly that he could 
do this in the ca.‘ie of a Kshatriya. But these considerations ijoint 
'to political supiriority leather than to OAvneiship proper; and avc 
may assume that, when he gave grants of land to his retaineis, he 
granted not ownership but privileges such as the right to receive 
dues and maintenance from the cultivators. There is a clear 
'distinction between this action and the conferring of oAvnership, 
and it may be doubted if the actual gift of land Avas approved in 
this epoch: the only case of Avhich Ave hear is one reported in 
the ^atapatha and the Aitareya Bmhmanas, in Avhich the king 
Vi^vakarman Bhauvana gave land to the priests Avho sacrificed foi 
•him, but the Earth itself rebuked his action. It is more probable 
that, at this time, the allotment of land wass determined by the 
king or the noble to whom he had gnuited rights of superiority 
according to customary law, and that gifts not in accoi’dauce Avith 
this law Avere disapproved. It is hardly necessary to jioint out the 
close .rimilarity between such a state of affaire and tha t existing at 
the present day in parte of West Africa, where kings- have intro¬ 
duced for purposes of personal gain the practice oil dealing aS 
absolute owners Avith lands, Avliich, according to the litriet system 
of tribal law, they had no poAver to allocate save in accordance 
Avith the custom of the tribe. U^or is it inconsistent Avi th this vieAv 
that the king had an arbitrary poAver of removing a t'Ubject from 
his laud. Tliat power flowed from his sovereignty, and though 
disapproved was acquiesced in, Ave may presume, just in West 
Africa; while the dealing of kings AA-ith the land by Avay of absolute 
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irsliip was regarded as a complete breach of the tribal Id; 
actual removal from lus laud of any individual was recognised 
as a royal prerogative, even if the power were misused. 

In curious contrast with the comparative wealth of infonnation . 
regarding the king, is the silence of our texts on the assembly of 
the people. The samiti or the sallid is not rarely mentioned in 
these texts; and we cannot assume that the assembly had lost its 
power, though it may have diminished in importance. Even this, - 
hoAvever, we cannot absolutely assert; for we hear so often of 
expelled kings that we must believe that the people were far from 
obedient to a yoke which rested on them too heavily. But there - 
must have been in the extension of the realm a tendency tu 
diminish the possibility of frequent meetings of the samiti, and 
accordingly some diminution in its control over the state. At any 
rate, there are indications, if no conclusive proof, that there w'as 
gi'owing up within the members of the sahhd a distinction between 
those who attended only at the gi’eat meetings and the sabhasads, 
or ‘assessors,’ who attended regularly; and it may be that for 
judicial purposes the activity of the sabJia was entrusted to a 
smaller number, the Homeric gerontes, unless indeed we are to 
trace judicial functions to an origin in voluntary arbitration K 

On judicial matters we learn but little more than in the pro- , 
ceding period. Serious crimes like killing an embryo, the murder 
of a Brahman, and the murder of a man occur in lists of sins 
together with minor defects, such as the possession of bad nails. 
Other more serious crimes mentioned are stealing gold and drinking 
the mrd, while treacheiy to the king is recognised as a capital 
offence. There are traces of a growing sense of justice in the 
discussions wliich are recorded in the case of the accidental death 
of a boy through the carelessness of the king and the Purohita, 
who were driving in a chariot. But the procedure in cases of 
crime is still quite uncertain; the king may have presided and the 
tribe or the asseasoi-s may have judged; but for this result we can 
rely only on the fact that the king is said to wield the roj of 
justice, and that in the Ciise of the accidental death of the boy the 
matter is stated to have been refei red to the Ikshvakug who decided 
that an expiation was due. In tlie ca.se of theft iji the Chhandogya 
Upanishad Ave find the axe ordeal apol'o(i^ apparently under the 

' Bounei {Clauical PhiloUnv. vcl. vi, pp. 12-8G) finds in Homer no criminal ! v,y, 
-xoept iny)' t^rm ot the puuisliment by the whole people of an ofiondec wbepc ng- 
wiugb.nvolved the whole people in danger of reprisals; the function of the lut g or 
^ WiDtes he traces in civil cases to voluntary arbitration. It is ot interest that Homer 
v’- 82) knows nothing ot .vitnesse::; the Vediq texts likewise seem to ignore them. 
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ictioii of tlie king ; bnt this is the solitary case of an orde: 
own in Vedic literature as a part of criminal procedure. In 
the Sutras we hear of the king with his own hand striking a 
vconfessed thief. On the other hand, beside the public organisation 
of criminal justice, there was still the system of private vengeance 
, tempered by the wergeld. Tlie Sutras fix the wergeld of the 
Kshatriya at 1000 cows, of the Vaigya at 100, and of the ^udra at 
10, >vith a bull over and above for the king, according to the text 
of Baudhayana. This seems to indicate a stage when the royal 
power had extended sufficiently to secure that the wergeld should 
be accepted, and that the insult to the royal peace required the 
appeasement of the king and his reward for his intervention by 
" the gift of a bull. The lower position of women is shown by one 
text which assigns in her case only the same wergeld as for a 
(^^udra. Unhappily, the texts are so vague that we cannot be 
certain whether the payment in the case of a Qudi’a was always 
required or whether he might be slain with impunity by his 
master, as the term ‘ to be slain at pleasure ’ applied to him in the 
Aitareya Brahmana suggests. 

We have also very little information regarding civil law. The 
use of an ordeal in tliis connexion is attested only by the case of 
Vatsa who proved his purity of descent, Avhich was assailed, by 
walking unharmed through fire. Presumably, ciril cases might be 
decided by the king with assessors; but this view rests only on the 
analogy of other peoples and on tlie later practice in India itself. 

' We know for certain that a Brahman had preference in his law 
cases; but whether because it was a moral duty of the witnesses 
to bear testimony in his favour, or for the judges to give judgment 
for him, cannot be decided from the passage of the Taittiriya 
Samhita which records the preference. As regards the substance 
of the law we learn the outlines of tlie laiv of succession: a 




father iiiiglit in hia lifetime divide his property among his sons, 
in which case he seems to have had a fi’ee hand as to their shares: 
if h(:^ grew old and helpless, they tliemselves might divide it, while 
in the division among the sons on his death the older son received 
the larger siUH’O- Women were excluded from the inheritance. 
Similarly, a womu!» ha<l no property of her own: if her husband 
die<l, she passed to his fm^-dv with the inheritance like the Attic 
epiMeros. Her earnings, if any, wefe the property of husband or 
father. The ^udra seems in law to have been also withuui, capacity 
of owning property in his owi right. As in the period oi the 
Rigveda, there is no evidence of joint family ownersliip of an'5 






Position ofWome^i: Agriculture 


’^erty, even in the case of land, thoni^h, as we have seen, lani 
epoch was not considered a suitable fonn of gift. There is 
a clear reference on the other hand to the allotment of land by 
the Kshatriya, presumably in accordance with the customary law. 
There is no trace of the development of the laAv of contract: 
much Avork was doubtless done by slaves or by hereditary craftsmen 
Avho received customary remuneration from the villagers, not pay¬ 



ment for each piece of work. 

On the whole, there seems to have been some decline in this ♦ 
period in the position of women: as has been seen, in one of the 
Sutra texts her wergcld is assimilated to that of a ^udi’a and her 
lack of proprietary power must have tended to decrease her 
prestige. The polygamy of the kings is now fully established; 
and, presumably, the i)ractice of the sovereigns Avas followed by 
the richer of their subjects. In a number of passages in the 
Brahmanas it has been sought to find proof that female morality 
was not highly estimated; but this cannot be established; and it 
is a mistake to suppose that the exposure of female children Avas 
practised. On the other hand, the preference for sons becomes 
more and more pronounced: ‘a daughter is a source of misery, 
a son a light in the highest heaven.’ Generally speaking, the 
increased complexity of society seems to liaA^e been accompanied 
by an increase of crime and moral laxity, as appears fi-om the 
curious litany in the Yajurvedas Avhere Rudra is hailed as the 
protector of every kind of thief and ruffian. 

In agriculture and pastoral pursuits progress was doubtless- 
made. The plough was large and heavy: we hear of as many as 
twenty-four oxen being harnessed to one : it had a sharp point and 
a smoothed handle. In addition to irrigation, which was known in 
the Rigveda, the use of manui-e is referred to sevei-al times. In 
place of the indeterminate yma of the Rigveda many kinds of 
grain are mentioned, and yava is restricted, in all probability, to 
the sense ‘barley.’ Among those names are Avheat, beans, com, 
sesamum from which oil was cxtiticted, Paniewm miliaceum, 
/rumentaceum, and italicuni, Wrightia antidysenterica, Dolichos 
uniflortis, Ert'uni Mrstitnm, Coix barbata, and various others. 
Rice, both domesticated and wild, wiis much used. The seasons of 
the different grains are briefly summed up in the Taittiriya 
Samliita: barley, somi no doxibt, as at present, in winter, ripened 
in summer; rice, sown in the rains, ripened in autumn: beans and 
sesamum, phin'^ed in the time of the summer mins, l ipeued in the 
winter and the cold season. There were two season-s of ha-rvest 
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Icorcliiig to the so»ne aatliority; and another text tells us tV 
the winter crops w jre ready in March. Th(^ farmer had, as no^\^, 
constant troubles to contend with: moles destroyed the seed, 
birds and other creatures injmed the young shoots; and both 
drought and excessive rain were to be feared: the Atharvaveda 
provides us ^vith a considerable number of spells to avoid blight 
and secure a good harvest. Cucumbers are alluded to, perhaps as 
cultivated; but there is no certain refei*ence to tree culture, though 
fi’equent mention is made of the great Indian trees like the 
A^vattha, the Ficus religiosa, and the Nyagrodha, the Ficus 
indica, and the difterent fonns of the jujube are specially named. 

Even more striking is the g’eat development of industrial life and 
the sub-division of occupations. The list of victims at the symbolical 
human sacrifice of the later texts of the Yajurveda i)rovide8 us 
with a large variety of such occupations; and, after making all 
allowances, it is impossible to doubt that the lists represent a good 
deal of fact. We hear of huntei’s, of several classes of fishermen, 
of attendants on cattle, of fire-rangers, of ploughers, of charioteers, 
of several classes of attendants, of makers of jewels, basket-makers, 
washemen, rope-makers, dyers, chariot-makers, barbers, weavers, 
slaughterers, w^orkers in gold, cooks, sellers of dried fish, makers of 
bow^s, gatherers of wood, doorkeepers, smelters, footmen, messengers, 
carvers and seasoners of food, potters, smiths and so forth. Pro¬ 
fessional acrolmts are recorded, and players on drums and flutes. 
Beside the boatman appears the oarsman, and the poleman; but 
there is still no hint of sea-borne commerce or of more than river 
navigation, though we need not suppose that the sea was unknown, 
at least by hearsay, to the end of the period. There is a trace of 
jiolice officials in the Ugi‘as who occur in one passage of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad; and a Gramyavadin or village judge 
appears lo have held a court for petty cases in the village. Among 
the priests themselves, we find the sub-division of Chhandogas, tliQ, 
singers of Samans, while the Charakas were wandering students, 
a special branch of whom are said to have founded the schools of 
the Black Yajurveda. Moreover, in accordance with the tendency 
to sub-divide and formulati;, the life of the priest is now more 
rigidly regulated: he must pasb as a preliminary through the 
apiu’cnticeship of l>eing a Brahmacharin. In this stage he is taught 
by a mnstcr, for whom in return he does all the necessary work of 
(lie d;iy and for whom he b;gs or otherwise provides food. IVo 
i/nportant features of luler u!!age life in Imlia appear in tlie forms 
>f the astrologer and the liai bi r. Of woi len’s work we learn of 
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"cr, the cnibroiderei*, the in tJiot 

:er. The merchant is often n :Mitii>]u.v 


and the basket- 
is often n :MiUi>]u.vi, JtjA the usurer has 
cl special name: it is of interest that/ tlie lei iil^^reshthiii several 
times occurs, denoting at least a wealthy merchant, and possibly 
already the word has its later technical sense of the head of a 
merchant gild. 

Tlie advance of civilisation is seen also in the more extended 
knowledge of the metals: as compared with the gold and the aya^, ' 
of doubtful meaning, of the Rigveda, this period knows tin, lead, 
and silver of which ornamented bowls are made, while ayas is 
difierentiated as red ayas, presumably copper, and dark or black 
ayas, which must be iron. Another sign of the new era is the definite 
leferences to the keeping of tame elej)hants, the guarding of elephants 
being one of the occupations occun-ing in the Yajurveda texts. But 
there is no hint that the elephant was yet used for war as it was 
already in the time of Ctesias. The use of horses for riding had 
certainly become more common; but no clear reference is made to 
the employment of cavalry in war, though that was usual by the 
time of Alexander’s invasion. 


Sl 


Little change can be traced in the social life of the time. The 
use "of houses of wood continued; and, as a result, we liave not 
a single relic remaining of the architecture of the period ISTor ' 
have we any coiijs: it is not prolmblc, indeed, that a regular 
coinage had begun, though the path to this development was 
already opened by the use of the Jcrishnala, the berry of the Abms 
preeatorius, as a unit of weight. We hear in the Brahraanas of 
the ^atmidna, a piece of gold in weight equivalent to a hundred 
brialmalas, and such pieces of gold were clearly more or less 
I equivalent to currency and must have been used freely by the 
merchants, of whose activities we hear so little in the sacred texts. 
The nulika, originally a gold ornament, was also at this time a unit' 
of value; and the cow as a unit was probably in course of super¬ 
session. The stylo of clothing seems to have continued unchanged, 
t lough we hear more of the details: among other things we are 
told of woollen garments, robes dyed with safii'on, and silk rniinent. 
rite food of tile Indian remained unaltered: the eating of mcat» 
18, indeed, here and there censured, as for instance in a hynui of 
the Atharvaveda where meat eating is classed with the drinking of 
, the mrit a.s a sinful act, and meat inight l>e avoidt^d like other 
( things by one who was keeping a vow. But it was still the cu-sioni 
to sla} a gi'oat ox or goat for the entertainment of a gucsb and 
the great sage Yrijilavalkya ate meat of milch cows and oxen, ■' 
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^,^™^^/Wovided that tlie flesh Avas anisala, a word of doubtful ini 
'' 5 !!_^ 2 >rendex*ed either ‘firm’ or ‘tender’ by various authorities. 



The 


• doctrine of ahinisa, which forbids the doing of injury to any 
animal, was indeed only in embi‘yo in this period, and was not 
fully developed until the gi’owth of the belief in transmigration 
came to strengthen the philosophic tenets of the Brahmanas as to 
the unity of all existence. The amusemenfes of the day were, as 
in the period of the Rigveda, the chariot race, dicing, of which we 
have several elaborate but not very clear accounts, and dancing. 
The term (^‘ailusha appears in the list of victims at the human 
sacrifice, and the sense ‘actor ’ has been seen in it Taken in con¬ 
junction with the dozen or so of hymns which show a dialogue form 
it has been supposed to indicate that the Rigveda knew of a ritual 
drama, the direct precursor of the drama of later India. But the 
evidence adduced is insufficient to bear the strain of the hyijothesish 
In one respect there seems to have been a distinct retrogi’ession 
since the age of the Rigveda. In that Samhita there is frequent 
mention of the physician’s skill, and wonderful deeds are ascribed 
to the Alvins as healers of diseases. As early as the Yajurveda 
Samhitas, however, the physician appears to be held in less esteem: 
the Alvins were said to have made themselves inferior to the other 
gods by their practice of medicine, by which they made themselves 
too familiar with all sorts of people. The Atharvaveda contains 
much which gives a sad picture of the medical practice of the 
day: agaiast the numerous diseases which it mentions it had 
nothing better to oppose than the use of herbs and water ac¬ 
companied by strange spells, based on sympathetic magic. The 
number of diseases recorded by diflTering names is large: the most 
frequent was fever, no doubt the malaria which still haunts India; 
and others mentioned are consumption, haemorrhoids, akscesses, 
scrofula, dysentery, boils, swellings, tumours on the neck, con¬ 
vulsions, ulcers, scab, rheumatism, tearing pains, headache, leprosy, 
jaundice, cramp, senility, and others less easy to identify. Various 
eye diseases were knowm; and tlie use of a sand bag to stop 
bleeding is recorded. Tlie dissection of the animal victims at the 
sacrifice.s gave the opportunity to acquire knowledge of the bones 
of the body^, but on the whole the facts recorded, especially in the 
Atharvaveda and the Qatapatha Brahmana, give us no very elevated 
opinion of the accuracy of the Vedic physician in this regard. 

^ See von Schroedcr, Mysterium und Miraus im Uigveday Leipzig, 1903; Hertel, 
V,O.J., vol. xvni, pp, 59 sq., 137 sq., xxm, 273 sq., xxiv, 117 eq. ; Winternitz, 
vol xxm, pp. 102 sq.; Keith, J.KA.S,, 1911, pp. 979-1009. 

^ See Foernle, Ogieology, Oxford, 1907. 





Astroftomy 

/the other liaiid, a distinct advance was unquestionably made * 
S^rd to astronomical knowledge. The Rigveda kuoAvs only, so 
far as Ave can see, the year of 360 days divided into tAvelve mouths 
of thirty days each, Avhich is six days longer than the synodic lunar 
year, and nearly five and a quarter days too short for the solar 
year. To bring the year into something like order, intercalation 
seems to haA^e been attempted quite early: Ave hear in a riddle hymn 
of the Rigveda (l, 164) of the intercalary month, the thirteenth. In 
the Samhitas the system is slightly more dcA’eloped; and possibly 
some efibils Avere being made to arrange intercalation in a cycle 
of five years in such a manner that the years and the seasons 
would be made to coincide; but it is fairly clear that a satisfactory 
method had not yet been obtained. The Samhitas, hoAvever, give 
us the names of the tAvelve months ari’anged very artificially in six 
seasons, and they introduce to us the important doctrine of the 
Nakshatras, or ‘ lunar mansions,’ gi-oups of stars selected as roughly 
indicating the parts of the sky in Avhich the moon appeared in the 
course of a periodic month of 27—28 days. In the Rigveda the 
tenn Nakshatra seems usually to mean no more than ‘ star ’ ; and 
it is only in the admittedly late marriage hymn (x, 85) that the 
names of tAvo of the Nakshatras proper are found though in 
altered forms. Tlie number of the Nakshatras is A’ariously given as 
tAA’enty-seven in the Taittiriya Sanihita and the Kathaka lists and 
usually later, and as tAventy-eight in the lists of the Maitrayaiu 
Sainliita and the Atharvaveda. As the periodic month has between 
27 and 28 days, the variation may be primitive; of the allied 
systems the Chinese Sieou and the Anibic Manazil have tAventy- 
uight: the missing star Abhijit in the smaller enumeration may 
have fallen out for a variety of causes; and it seems easier to 
assume this than to regard it as a later addition. The use of the 
• Nakshatras offered a simple and effective means of fixing dates by 
the conjunction of the ncAV or fiill moon Avdth a particular Na¬ 
kshatra, and in the Brahinana period a further step AA'as taken: 
on Some arbitrary basis Avhich Ave cannot noAv determine, tAvelve of 
^^^'^katra names in adjectival form Avere chosen to represent 
the months. It might have been expected that the months repre¬ 
sented by these names Avould be lunar, but they are, as a matter 
of fact, the twelve months of the traditional year of 360 days. 

xe Avhole series of the new names is not found mitil the Sutra 
period , but the vitality of the neAA' system is adequately proved by 
le acttliat the old series of twelAt given in the Sanihitas corre.spond- 
ing to the six seasons is practically ignored in th.' later literature. 
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The origin of the Nakshatras has formed the subject of r 
lively controversy: it is clear that the Vedic Indians knew very 
little about astronomy, for it is extremely doubtful whether the 
planets Avere knoAvn at all in the Bmlunana period. But it is not 
impossible that, even at this epoch, the Nakshatras could have 
been discovei’cd, for the acliievement is a I’ude one. The question 
is, lioAvever, complicated by the existence of the Arabian Manazil 
and the Chinese Sieou. Tlie Manazil are better chosen as lunar 
mansions than the Indian Nakshatras: borrowing on the part of 


India from Arabia cannot be proved in view of the late date of 
the Arabian evidence, while the superiority of the Arabian system 
seems to make it impi’obable that it should liave been derived from 
India. The Chinese evidence is eai’ly enough to allow of borrowing; 
and the dependence of India on China has been maintained by 
Biot and de Saussure ; but the difficulties in the way of this vicAV 
ai’e really insuperable. It remains therefore as the most plausible 
view that the Nak.shatra8 arc derived from Babylon, though direct 
proof of the existence of the Nakshatras there has yet to be 
discovered. 

Compared with the case of the Nakshatras there is little other 
evidence of the contact of India with other civilisations in this 
period. In the Qatapatha Brahmana for the first time there 
appeal’s the legend of the flood and the .saving of Mann by a gi’eat 
fish; and it is most unlikely that Ave are to see here any re¬ 
miniscence of the former Aryan home and the crossing of the 
Hindu Kush^ It is therefore possible that the legend may be of 
Semitic origin; but, if so, as usual the Indians have completely 
appropriated the motive, so that the borrowing ennnot be proved. 

It has lieen suggested- that the knoAvledge of iron Avas deri\'cd 
from Babylon; but this is merely a conjecture Avhich has at present 
no support in evidence. A .sea-borne conunercc Avith Babylon 
cannot be proved for this epoch either by the CA'idence of Vedic 
liteKiture or by the i-eferences in the Book of Kings to apes and i 
peacock.s by names Avhich arc believed to have had an Indian 
origin. Tlie history of the alphabet has been used by Buhlcr** to 


‘ 'i his ig held by Weber, Indir.ehe Studien, vol. i, pp. 163 sq.; geo Muir, Oriyinal 
Samkrit Text , vol. p. 323. 

^ See Vincent Smith, Indian Antiiiuary, vol. xxxrv, p. *229; Imperial Gazetteer^ 
voJ. II, p. 98. 

* IndUehc Palaeographies pp. 17 sq. Biihler relied on reforenoes to sea trade in the 
Sutras (Baudhayana, i, 2, 4 ; ii, 2, 2; Gautama, x, 33) and in the Jatakas and believed 
tJiese to be authorities for t)io .sixth century^.c,; see Indian Sfadiest no. nr, pp. 15 eq. 
But neither Sutras nor Jatakas can be relied on for information regarding so early a 
date. 
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_ tliat it borrowed b}' traders fi’oin a South Semitic soun^e 

via Mesopotiiniia about 800 B.C.; but we cannot lay any stress 
upon this date. It seems, indeed, nio.st jtrobablfi that w.-iting was 


\ntroduced bv traders and that it was only gra<dually adopted into 
proper foiTti for the expression of the Sar^skrit language. At 
)'ha«.(]{jj;Q t,ook place is not really susceptible of proof; there 
IS no reference to writing in the liter ature of a date earlier 

than tilt fourth century B.C.; and the real (development -writing 
belongs i,, .^u likelihood to the fifth centu ry B.C. It was the end 
of the sixth century that saw the inva.'-’ion of Darius and the 
annexation <}( the territory round the Indus; and, prior to that 
event, there is no strong evidence of a re? Jly active contact between 
India and the outer world. It is, in’-Ced, probable enough that 
even before the time of Darius, Cyrus had relations with the tribes 
on tlie right bank of the Indus, -nid Arrian asserts that the 
A.ssakonoi and the Astakenoi were subject to the Assyrian kings^; 
but everything points to the fa ct that, in the period of the 
Bnihinanas, relations ivith the G andharas and other tribes in the 
remote north-west were very tdiglit It is also significant that 
there is no really certain co-“5c of an inscription of any sort in India 
iKiIore t><> till'd century 


The develoi)ii> nt in religion and philosophy in the pciiod is 
remarkable. The ritual has grown to very large proportionsand 
with the ritual the number of the priests required at a sacrifice 
had increased until sixteen or seventeen are enumerated as taking 
part in the more important offerings. The mere offerings of 
vegetable food and milk are compamtively unimportant; but the 
animat sacrifice is increasingly elaborated, and the Soma sacrifice 
has developed largelj'. In addition to the simplest form of the 
Soma sacrifice occupying one day, there are innumerable other 
forms culminating in the Sattras which might last any time from 
j twelve days to a year or years. It is significant that, at the bottom 

I nf this priestly elaboration, is much really popular religion. Thus 

the Rajasnya, or royal consecration, is fundamentally a pojmlar 
rite for the anointing of the king: the Vajapeya betrays a popular 
origin in the prominence in it of a chariot race, once probably the 
inain ('leiuent; the Gavamayana, a Sattra lasting a y6a»‘, is dis- 
tingiii.shed by the ritual of the Mahavrata day in wliich long since 
^ Mas recognised a lu’iinitive porfonnance celebrating the winter 


»f Imihi, p. r>: Aniau. Iruliat, i, H (trana. M‘C!riii<llc, 
- ^illC0lifc Smith, Juirly llislonj vj' Jndiir^ 10. 
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itice. Tlie liorsc-sacrifice is at bottom the elab()ration o^ 
i^mple r..e of s.vrapat’aetic magic; but it has been sq elaborated 
as ~ s coiibine e\>ery thing wliich could make an appeal to the 
warrior ’'p.lian king- and induce him to distribute abundant largesse 
on the celebrators. But beside these and other popular festivals 
which the priests ha^7c Avorked over, stands one of the high-^®^ 
interest to the priest, which seems to reflect a n^w concepti^’^' 
theology. It is the building of the altar for the sacred fee; in 
ont sense no doubt this vyas an ancient and simple rile, accotep^^'j®*^ 
as so often by die slayingr of a man in order to secuyp ine abiding 
character of the structure: the Brahmana texts avoid requiring 
any such actual slaughter, though they record it as a deed of the 
past; but they elaboi’ate thi^ building out of all reason'and utility. 
The only ex]ilanation of this action must be that ofiered by 
Eggeling^, that, in the buildin^ v up of the fire altar, the Brahmans 
sought to sjThbolise the constitution of the unity of the universe. 
As we have seen, in the Purusha, hymn of the Rigveda occui’s the 
conception of the creation of the universe from the Purusha, and 
in the theology of the Brahmanas the Purusha is identified with 
'> Prajapati, ‘ lord of creatures,’ and t.W) sacrifice is concoived as 
constantly recurring in order to maintaov the exisrin^ce 
universe. To render this possible is the end' f.l-e fire altar, the 
building of which is the reconstruction of the universe in the 
shapci of Prajapati. Prajapati, again, is identified with Agiii, the 
fire of the altar, and both Prajapati and Agni are the divine 
’'count^i’parts of the human sacrificer. But Prajapati is Imnself 
Time, and Time is in the long run death, so that the sacrificer 
himsolf becomes death, and by that act rises superior to death, 
and is for ever removed from the world of illusion and trouble 
to tlu; world of everlasting bliss. In this the true nature of 
Prajapati and of the sacrificer is revealed as intelligence, and the 
(^atapatlia Bralimana urges the seeker for truth to meditate upon 
the sellj made up of intelligence and endoived with a body of spirit, 
a form of light and an ethereal nature. 

' The game doctrine appears in another form in the Upanishads 
which are engaged with the discussion of the underlying reality. 
They agveo in this that all reality in the ultimate issue must be 
reduced to one, calleil variously hrahrtmn, ‘the holy power,’ or 
• d<»wan, ‘the self.’ Moreover, the Upanishads agi’ee in regarding 
the absolute to be unknowable, and though they ascribe to it 
intelligence they dejirive that term of meaning by cmiitying it of 

’ Sec Sacred Vooki of the Eaut, vol. XLin, pp. xiv-xxiv. 
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ught. If the real is tho absolute aJi^Qg^ the existence of the< 
carance of this world must be explaineq j natimally enough 
the Upanishads do not successfullj' attempti-i n f ^sk; and it was not. 
until the time of (^aukaracharya in h . ‘iinihig of the ninth century 

A.D. that it was found possible to i 119 */^ the doctrines of the 
different texts by the view that all existence is merely illusion. This 
is perhaps a logical development of the doctrine of the Upanishads; 
but the Upanishads were gi’oping after truth and did not attempt to 
deduce all the consequences of their guesses at the nature of reality. 

There was one consequence which followed so clearly fi-oin the 
new conception of existence that it is enunciated, though not very 
decidedly, in tho Brihadaranyaka Upani.shad, namely that there 
was no consciousness after death in the case of him who realised 
the true nature of the self as intelligence without thought But 
this conception plays a very small part in the texts compared with 
the new theory of transmigration. There is no real sign of this 
doctrine in the Brahmanas proper, but there is a certain amount 
of preparation for its appearance in the gi-adual development of 
the doctrine that not even after death is the horror of death 
ended; a man may die repeated deaths in the next world. If this 
(conception bo transfen-ed to tho present world, then the doctrine 
of transmigration is produced, and in the Upanishads this doctrine 




iu clearly and expressly enunciated. The Chhandogja and Bri- 
hadaranyaka agree in the main outlines of the new belief: the 
forest ascetic who has realised the nature of hrahman after death 
g oes by the way of the gods to be absorbed in brahman and never 
a gain to be born: the man who has done good deeds but has not 
attained the saving knowledge goes to the world of the moon to 
rtiside there until the fruit of his deeds is exhausted, when he is 
fx)rn again first as a plant and then as man or at once as a man: 
tlie wicked on the contrary are born as outcasts, dogs, or swine, 
ac'jording to the Cliliandogya, as birds, beavsts, and reptiles ac- 
coi’ding to the Briliadaranyaka. Tlicre is a variant version on the 
Kaushitaki which makes all first go to the moon; but the essential 
point is the acceptance as a matter of certainty of the new doctrine 
of ti-ansmigration. The Brilmdaranyaka also has an important: 
addition to the doctrine in the form of the gospel of Jearman 
action,’ which determines on a man’s death the nature of his next 
irth. In the Buddhist view the idea recurs in the simple form 
it the self, which is recognised as persisting through trans- 
ration by the Brahman, is discarded as needless and the Jearman 
' is asserted to possess reality. 
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>/The origin of this dof*i’>ne may have been helped by the wid 



^•evalent view among animists that the* souls on death or 

even in life can ‘ ' - other forms, animal or vegetable. We 


have seen that in the- i one hymn the soul is regarded as 

going to the waters or’ its; and we have no reason to doubt 

that such ideas were prevalent among the aboriginal tribes with 
which the Aryans mixed. But tliese vague ideas ^ are totaUy 
inadequate to account for the belief in transmigration, and the 
theory must, it Avould seem, have been a discovery of the schools 
of seekers after the nature of truth, who arrived at it on the 
one side from the popular beliefs of the peoi)les among whom the}"^ 
lived, and on the other from the conception of the Brahmapas 
that death coiild be repeated in tlie other world. Tlie doctrine 
iled directly to pessimism, but the Upanishads are not themselves 
pessimistic j and we obtain thus a valuable evidence of theii 
priority to the rise of Buddhism, which is saturated with the 
doctrine of the misery of the universe. The extraordinary success 
of the doctrine shows that it was in harmony with the spirit of the 


Indian people, and suggests what is otherwise probable, that by the 
end of the period of the Biiihmanas the influence of the Aryan 
strain was waning, and that the true Indian character of the 
intellectual classes was definitely foi-med. 

As we have already seen, the tradition makes kings take part in 
the discussions which marked the formation ot the doctrine of th o 
absolute, and even hints that the floctrine was in some way a special 
tenet of the ruling class; but it is doubtful if we can accord full 
credit to this tradition, or believe that the hraliman doctrine wa^^ 
the reaction of the noble class against the excessive devotion of 
the priests to the rituaP. Policy adequately explains the pai^t 
assigned to them by the Bralunans, whose aim it was to make the ir 
patrons appreciate that their researches were such as to deserve 
support. Parallel mth the development of ifliilosophy there \\ as 
proceeding the movement which leads to the religions of modem 
India, the exaltation of Rudra and in a minor degi*ee of Vishnu to 
the position of a great god. Prajapati is indeed the main subj^^ct 
of the theosophical speculation of the Brahmana texts, a pm’poso 
to which his name as ‘lord of creatures’ especially lent itself; but 
Prajapati had no claims to be a god of the people, and the positioi* 


1 The tradition is accepted by Qarbe, Beitriige sur inditchen Kulturgockick' 
pp. 1 B(|.; Deussen, Philosophy of the Upaniehade, pp. J7 sq.; Rhys Davids, Buddt 
India, pp. ‘266-7. See also Chapter xi, pp. 264-5. Its validity is doubted by Blr 
field, Religion of the Veda, pp. 218 sq.; Oldenberg, Buddha', p. 73; Keith, J.R 
1908, pp. 868-72. 
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Rudra Vtshnh'f 

dra as a popular deity is su{jit i‘. rt1_, by the litanies to^ 

in the Samliil^ of the YajurVi't]::, uuUrby.lhe whole outlook of 
such texts as the Aitareya, KaushW^,, • . '^^l^^atha Brahmanas, 
Wlien Prajapati committed incest with liis daughter, the Aitareya 
tells us that the gods were wi'oth, and fiom their most dread forms 
produced the god Bhutapati, ^ord of creatures,' who represents 
one aspect of Rudra's activities/ He pierced Prajapati and thereby 
acquired his dominion over all cattle. In another i 3 assage the 
wording of a Rigvedic verse is altered to avoid the mention of 
Rudra’s dread name: in yet another he appears at the sacrifice in 
black raiment and appropriates to himself the sacrificial victim. 
We need not suppose that in this presentation the Brahmanas were 
creating a new figure: father they were adapting to their system, 
as far as they coidd, a gi’eat god of the people. But the Rudra of 
tliis period can hardly be regarded as a mere development of the 
Rudra of the Rigveda: it seems most probable that with the Vedic 
Rudra is amalgamated an aboriginal god of vegetation, closely 
connected with pastoral life. 

Vishnu cannot be said to have won any such assured place as 
Rudra, who is already hailed as the ^ great god' par excellence^ and 
already bears the name of Qiva, ‘propitious,' which is to be liis 
final appellation. But the constant identification of Vishnu and 
the sacrifice is, in view^ of the extraordinary importixnce attached 
to the sacrifice by the Brahmans, a sure sign that he counted for 
much in Vedic life, and that he shared with Rudra the veneration 
of the people, wdio may in different localities have been the followers 
of one or the other god respectively. For the rest, wliile we now 
obtain many details of the low^er side of the religion in the spells 
of the Atharvaveda, the pantheon of the Rigveda remains unaltered 
save in such minor aspects as the new prominence of the Apsarasas, 
the mechanical opposition of the gods and the Asuras, and the rise of 
snake worship, which seems to have been due to the imitation of 
the aboriginal tribes. On the other hand, the attitude of the 
priests to the gods as revealed in the sacrifice has lost whatever it 
had of spontaneity and simple piety. It is no doubt possible to 
exaggerate these qualities even in the earlier hymns of the Rigveda; 
but their absence in the later SamhitiLs is unque.stionablc. The 
theory of sacrifice is bluntly do ut des; and even in that theiuy 
the sacrificers had so little trust that the w hole sacrificial apparatus 
is dominated by Hympathetic magic. So convinced is tlic priest oi 
his powers in tliis regard that the texts explain that he can rain as 
he pleases, by eiTors in the siicrifice deliberately coineiitted, ihe 
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■on for whom he is uf'tiiig, and in whose interest he is presuni 
0 be at work. It is a s-^rcMd picture; and, as we have seen, the 
higher spirits tiirued av.'ly f; •; a hocus pocus, wliich they must 
have desjjised as heartily as any Buddliist, to the interpretation of 
the reality underlying phenomena. Yet it is characteristic of the 
Indian genius that, though it evolved views which must have 
rendered all the sacrificial technique logically of no avail, it made 
no effort to break with the sacrifice which was allowed to stand as 
a preliminary towards the attainment of that enlightemnent which 
the priests professed to impart. 

The language of the Samhitas in their verse portions is similar 
to that of the Rigveda, especially in the tenth book and in the 
later additions to the other books. The language of the prose 
represents the speech of the Bmliman schools of the day; it differs 
from that of the verse by the removal of abnormalities, and by 
much gi’eater precision shown, for example, in the exact use of the 
tenses, the ‘narrative perfecf’ being at first carefully eschewed, 
and by the disappearance, except in a narrow sphere, of the use of 
the unaugmented past tenses of the verb mth modal meaning. 
Tliere seems in one passage of the Catapatha Biahmana to be 
a curious admission that other tribes had not preserved the purity 
of the Vedic speech : the Asuras are credited in that text with the 
utterance of the words he ’lavo, which may be interpreted he ’rayah, 

‘ Ho ! ye foes! and, if so, can be explained as Prakrit forma. 
Similarly, as we have afready seen, the Vratyas are described as 
regarding the Vedic speech as difficult to ijronounce, no doubt 
because of its conjunct consonants which the Prakrits avoid In 
both cases the reference is probably to tribes of the Magadha 
counti7, and the Magadhi Prakrit is marked by both the points 
alluded to\ Tliere arc also signs of tliis corruption of the language 
through the contact with the aborigines in the fact that in the 
spells of the Atharvaveda are found several forms wliich can only 
be accounted for as Prakritisms. Beyond these generalities we 
cannot affect to estimate how far the process of the transformation 
of the language in the popular speech had goue: the earliest 
foreign evidence, tliat from the Greek records, shows that many 
names were reported by Megasthenes and others in Prakrit form; 
and, in the middle of the tliii*d century B.C., the inscriptions of 
A9oka are all written in Prakrit dialects varjing considerably in 
detail from one another. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 

* (nif raon, Z.D.M.G., vol. i i.i, ii. CC, thinks thst Pai^Schl, a dialect of norlb-west 
India, is rceont; but see f idle Index, vol. ii, p. 617. 


C7'ttcria of Date ^47(( 

reside the language of the Brahmau schools, there existed 
'Tnore popular fonns of speech; but everything points to the fact 
that the deeds of princes were still siujg hi a language of the same 
form as the priestly speech. In metre a significant change can be 
seen: the later hymns exhibit, when written in the eight syllable 
metre, a distinct tendency to be composed of stanzas in which the 
four lines are no longer independent in structure, but the first and 
third and the second and fourth i-espectively are assimilated. The 
latter pair is made to end with a definite iambic cadence, while the 
first and third on the contrary are made to end with an iambus 
followed by a trochee, thus pi-oducing an efiect of contrast and 
setting a gulf between the old and the new fonn of versification. 
This new form is far from being exclusively employed even in the 
latest versification of the period, but in the epic it is firmly' 
established, and the variants reduced to narrow limits^ 

Interesting as are the Sainhitas jind the Brahmanas from the 
point of view of the history of civilisation and religion, as litemture 
they are liardly ever of substantial value. Much of the speculation 
of the Brahmanas is utterly puerile and seems to be the product of 
a decadent intellect. On the other hand, the real interest of the 
Upanishads is undeniable : these primitive ifiiilosophical fi*agments 
exhibit a genuine spirit of enquiry, and here and there do not fail 
to rise to real dignity and impressiveness. 

For the date of the epoch of the Brfihmanas we are again 
thrown back on those considerations of literary and social develop¬ 
ment which we have found to be the sole trustworthy criteria for the 
dating of the epoch of the Rigveda, Tlie lower limit is given by 
the fact that Buddhism accepts from the Upaui-shads the doctrines 
of transmigration and pessiuusm, the latter of which had been 
develoi)ed as a doctrine of obvious validity from the facts of trans¬ 
migration. Other indications, such as the want of any trace of the 
knowledge of writing, show that we cannot legitimately carry the 
Upanishads of the older type later than .550 orjwrhaps more probably 
600 B.C. The fixing of the language which is posterior to the Brah- 
raanas may be dated at latest at 300 B.C. ; and the earlier Sutins 
probably go back to at least 400 B.C. and very possibly' earlier. 
These are important considerations and their cumulative effect is 
hai'monious and practically decisive of an early date for the 



^ See Oldenberg, vol. sxtvn, ))p. 67 Bq.; • Tiooks of thi^ 

vol. XXX, .^p, XXXV Bq.; ‘fO.N,, 1909, pp. 219 sq.; Hopkins, Great Epic pf . 
pp. 194 sq.; Jaoobi, huliache Studien vol. ivii, pp. 442 sq.; Koith, I.Ii.d.S., 
pp. 1-10; 1912, pp. 757 sq. 
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ilisation which has been described. On considerations of proba 
development, the beginning of the Brfihmana period may fairly be 
put back to 800 B.C. 

As with the Rigveda, attempts have been made to show that 
these dates are much too low and that astronomical data enable 
us to cany the Brahmanas much further back. Tlie lists of the 
Nakshati’as all begin with Krittikas, and we know that in the 
sixth century A.D. the constellation which then headed the Nak- 
shatras was chosen because the vernal equinox took place when 
the sun was in conjunction wdth that Nakshatra. From the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes, we are enabled to ai’rive at the conclusion 
that the position of Krittikas at the vernal equinox must have 
taken place in the third millennium B.C. This has been supported 
by a passage in the ^'atapatha Brahmana where it is said that 
Kj’ittikas did not move from the eastern quarter at that time. 
But we have no evidence whatever to connect the sun and the 
Nakshatras at tliis period, and- the notice regarding the position of 
Krittikas cannot be taken seriously in a work Avhich shows so little 
power of scientific oteervation of facts as the (^atapatha. Mbre- 
over if, as it is probable, the Nakshatra system Avas borrowed ready 
made, Ave cannot even conjecture for Avhat leason Krittikas aaos 
placed first. More promising is a definite notice contained in the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana knd repeatefl in the Jyotisha, a late Vcdic 
work on astronomy, if indeed it can be dignified Avith this title, 
that the Avinter solstice took place at the new moon in Maghtls. 
From this datum results A^aiying from 1391-1181 B.C. AA'erc early 
deduced by different investigators ; but these conclusions can claim 
no scientific value, as they rest on assumptions as to the exact 
meaning of the passage Avhich cannot be justified. The possible 
margin of error in the calculations is at least five hundred years ; and 
we are therefore reduced to the vicAv that this evidence only indicates 
that the observation Avhich is recoi'ded wa.s made some centuries 
B.C. Tlie same conclusion can be draAAoi from the fiuit that in 
quite a number of places the month Phalguna is called the beginning 
of the year. In the view of Jacobi, this shoAvs that the year 
began with the winter solstice at full moon in Phalguni, and thus 


would corre8pt)nd Avith his view that in the Bigveda the sun at the 
summer solstice Avas in Uttai’a-PhalgunL But, in this case also, 
the result is ujiaccepbible; for it is nowhere stated that the 
beginning of the year Avas dated from the winter solstice. The 
most probable explanation is that the full mix)n in Phalguni was 
deemed to be the beginning of the year, Ixscause it marked, at 
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when it was so tenned, the beginning of spring. Since 
new moon in Magha was at tbc .raiter solstice, the full 
moon in Phalgnni would fall about a month and a half later in the 
first week of February, which is compatible with Feb. 7, the Veris 
initium in the Roman calendar, and Avhich is a perfectly possible 
date for about 800 B.C., especially when it is remembered that the 
division of the year into three periods of four months was always 
a rough one, and the beginning of spring had to be placed early so 
as to allow of the rains, which are definitely marked out by the fall 
of the firat rain, to fill the period from about June 7 to October 7. 
With this explanation the theory, that the mention of the full 
moon in Phalguni as the beginning of the year records an observa¬ 
tion of the fourth millennium B.C., disappears, and still more the 
theory that the mention of the month Caitra as the beginning of 
the year carries us back to the sixth millennium. Nor can any 
more trust be put in the argument that the mention in the late 
mai’riage ritual of the.Dhruva, a fixed star shown to the bride and 
bridegioom as a symbol of constancy, points to an observation made 
at a period when there was a real fixed pole star, i.e. in the third 
millennium B.C. We do not even know whether this pai*t of the 
rite goes back to the ijeriod of the Brahmanas; and, even if it did, 
for so little scientific a purpose there was no need of anything .save 
a fairly bright Star not too distant from the pole. Ingenious there¬ 
fore as all these arguments are, they must be dismissed as affording 
no real certainty of correctness, 'flie most that can be said is 
that they tend to support the period 800-G00 B.C. as a reasonable 
date for the period of the civilisation of the Brahmanas b 


I The main supporters of the astronomical arguments arc Jacobi, Z.D.J/.G., 
vol. xLix, pp. 218 sq.; l, pp. 69 sq.; 1909, pp. 721-6; 1910, pp. 4G0-4; 

Tilak, OrioTii Bombay, 1893; The Arctic Home in the Vedas^ Bombay, 1903. On tho 
other side, see Oldenberg, Z,D.M.G., vol. xlviii, pp. 629 sq.; xlix, pp. 470 sq.; 
L, pp. 450 sq.; J.E.A.S,j 1909, pp. 1096 sq.; Thibaut, Indian Antiquary, vol. xxiv, 
pp. 85 sq.; Whitney, J^A.O.S., vol. xvi, pp. Ixxxii sq.; Keith, JM.A^S., 1909, 
pp. 1100 sq.; 1910, pp. 464-6. On the origin of the Nakshatras, see do Saussure, 
T'oung Pao, 1909, pp. 121 sq., 255 sq.; Oldenberg, G.G.2^., 1909, pp. 544 sq. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HISTORY OF THE JAINS 




I 

I 


The later half of the sixth century B.C. seems to have been 
unusually fertile in giving rise to new religious movements in India, 
All old text amongst the sacred lore of the Buddhists^ mentions 
sixty-three different philosopliical schools—probably all of them 
non-Brahmaa — existing at the time of Buddha, and there are 
passages in Jain literature exhibiting a far larger number of such 
heretical doctrines. Although these statements may have been 
influenced by the tendency to exaggerate wliich is visible in most 
Hindu works, and although many of these sects may have been 
distinguished only by very subtle differences in matters of doctrine 
and practice, we are still bound to believe that there was an 
extraordinary impulse shown in the rise and development of new 
theological and philosophical ideas at that time. It is beyond our 
power of investig'ation to determine whether some of these schools 
may not have owed their origin to a time far more remote than 
that of Buddha. In the few cases where we are in some degree 
able to form an opinion on such points — and the history of the 
" Jain doctrine gives us some hints in this direction— it seems most 
probable that this may liave been the case. It is certainly difficult 
to believe that all these sects should have originated at the same 
time. Wc may therefore suggest that revolts against the Brjih- 
man doctrines date fi’om a much more remote age than the time 
of Gautama Buddha, the founder of one of the most important 
religions of the world, and Vardhamana Mahilvlra, the founder or 
rather reformer of the Jain church. Not only these two religious 
' teachers but also a number of others, of whom we Icnow little ow 
nothing more than the name, preached in a .spirit of most con¬ 
scientious and determined contradiction against the sanctity of the 
Vedic lore, the sacrificial prescriptions of the ritualists, and the 
claims of spiritual superiority asserted by the Brahmans; but it is 
a strange characteristic of these sects, so far as we know them, that 


‘ Cp. vol. X; 2, p, 93. 
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teigd, by their Brahman ; 

in tile later law books the life of a Hindu is theoretically 
divided into four successive stages, viz. those of brahmacharin or 
student of the sacred lore, grihastJui or householder, vCinaprasthif, 
or anchorite, and parivrajaJca or wandering mendicant. How 
there are no express statements in Vedic, or pre-Buddhist, texts, 
concerning the existence of this theory in older times; but from 
certain passages in the principal Upanishads we may infer that 
at least the germs of this institution existed at a comparatively 
carl}' period, as in them we find the knower of the dtman oi 
‘ Supreme Sold,’ that is to say, the parivrajaJca or Bi-ahman ascetic 
contrasted with students, sacrificers and anchorites^ However, 
the order of the difierent stages— with the exception of that of a 
brahmacharin, which is always the first—seems not at that time 
to have been a fixed one, and it may be doubted if this theoij wa^ 
ever on a great scale adopted in real life in India. But tliig 
(Question is for us of no importance, as i\e liayo hcie onl} to t^ke 
notice of the fourth stage, that of the Brarimian ascetic, iv\\?.^^life 
was no doiit'h the standard for the rules of • liscipline laid down by * 
Mahavim foi‘ bis followers. 

TUe Artha^dstra or ‘ Manual of Politics ’ which may possibly be 
the real work of Ohanakya or Kau tilya, arid therefore written 
about 300 B.c.^ describes in the followin,^- words the life of a, 
j)arh>rdjalM-. ‘(the duties) of an a.'icctic (cons t in) subduing his 
senses, withdrawal from worldly things and ft’om comniumc{},^on 
with people, begging for alms, living in the forests, but not iri tii. 
same place, cleanliness external and internal, abstinence frq^^ 
injury to living beings, and in fdneerity, purity, fi-eedom fiieni 
in kindness and in patience^’ Tliese general rulei; could ^ 

M'ith one slight alteration—as well be found in any Jirfi* 
in fact we do find them in many passages of tluv. c-ih’ ^ 

although perhaiis not exactly in the same wo^' ^! , j ; 
similarity between the life of a Bralunan and a - :'in'>s|j^‘,.u ^es 
niuch further, and often extends to the mo^, s of 

discipline as has been shown by Professor Jact^ji ^ a com¬ 
parison of the rules laid down for Jain monk.s ajtt' '.I’fihman 
mendicants*. Evidently there is not the sligf ,,i5R?asor for 

* Cp. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Nainei and Unciftt, voli i, pp. 68 sq 

^ See Chapter XIX. ’ Kautilja, JrtfcafiTtfij, p. 6. 

Cp. vol. xxn. pp. xxii sq. 
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eitlier the Jains or the Buddhists as innovators in thei^- 
mai^ters; and the follomng pages show that it was in doctrine 
ra.ther than in life, in the attempt to abolish the authority of the 
jimlunan scriptures and the rites of sacrifice rather than in any 
effort to change the social institutions and conditions ot his time, 
that Mahavira differed more widely from his Bnlliman predecessors. 
And when both ho and his great rival, Buddha, state that a man is 
not merely born a Brahman, but becomes a Brahman through his 
meritorious actions, they seem not even here to be real innovators; 
for we are immediately reminded of the legend of Satyakama 
Jabala and other similar instances \ that seem to prove that birth 
was not always regarded as the true keynote of sanctity even in 
orthodox circles. Jainism, as well as Buddhism, is certainly to be 
viewed only in close connexion with the Brahman institutions 
existing at the time of its rise ;; and from this standpoint we may 
now enter upon a closer investigation of the subject of this chapter, 
►the origin and first development of the Jain church. 

For a considerable time European scholars were unable to form 
-a opinion cfl rise and gi’owth of Jainism owing to the 
j’Jsblice of original texts y hlch were then scarcely available in 
Europe. Thus°the older generations of Sanskrit scholars may be 
said to have shared principally two different opinions on these 
-matters. Colebrooke, Prin.sep, Stevenson, E. Tliomas, ana ctherg 
thought Jainism to lx. older than Buddhism-an opinioff to which 
we may how willing^': subscribe— mainly from the reason, that a 
disciple of Mahavi galled Indjabhuti Gautama was held to be the 
pcr.son as Gautama the Buddha. On the other hand, other 
ished Orientalists such as H. H. Wilson, Lassen, and even 
ere of the opinion that Jainism was only one of the many 
info tv’hich Buddhisni was divided at an earlier or 
.er the death of Buddha,. Such a view might easily be 
basis of certain somewhat striking resemblances which 
„ Bmldhist and Jain records of which at that time 
lively small numlier had found their way to Europe, 
(thesis has now been thoroughly refuted by the 
.,.iiteiit (Jcrmaii Hfholm'H, Biihlor and Jacobi, who 

a sure foundation for our knowledge of Jainism by 
—'igiition of its old canonical texts and a compaiison 
[he scriiituios of the Buddhists and Brfihmans. 
\ from the standard works on Jainism published 
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bv Professor Jaco»i, ond making us<‘ of the inateriaLs, which have 


Vcdic Index, vul. n, pp. 84 su. 




Parqva 

^^ollected and examined by other scholars, M'e are now abL 
^tain a fairly clear view of the early history of Jainism. 

Mahavira is usually regarded as the' real founder of the Jain 
religion; and, as wo have very scanty infonnation about the cstily 
one of his alleged predecessors, who may possibly have had a real 
existence, we are, in our investigation, almost forced to adopt this 


point of view. But the Jains themselves claim for their religion 
a far more venerable antiquity: they tell us that before Mahavira 
there lived not less than 23 tlrtlialcaras or ‘ prophets,’ who appearing 
at certain intervals preached the only true religion for the salva¬ 
tion of the world. Tlic first of these prophets was king !Rishabha, 
who after laying down liis royal power and transferring the realm 
to his son Bharata, the first universal monarch (chakravartin), 
became a holy man and a Urthakara. As the opinions of the 
Jains about time and the ages of the world ^ ai*e absurdly exag¬ 
gerated, it is almost impossible to express in numbers the time at 
which he is thought to have lived; it may be enough to say that 
his lifetime is supposed to have lasted for several billions of years 
and Ids height to have been about two miles. From such state¬ 
ments and from the flowery descriptions of the blissful state of 
the worl(j,in its first ages, it is evident that the Jains, as indeed, all 
Hindus, attributed to the first race of men a longer life, a gi-cater 
strength, and more happiness than fall to the share of their offspring 
in the present age. As we know, the Greeks and Romans held 
similar opinions. But, of couree, the world grew worse and .wors§ 
and the life of man shorter and shorter, so that the 23»d ti^iAkara, 
Parqva, the immediate predecessor of Malmira, is said to have' 
lived only for a hundred years, and to have died oidy 2^ years 
before his more celebrated successor. • 


This Far^va is assumed, on the authority of Professor Jacobi 
and others, to have been an historical personage and the real 
founder of Jain religion. As ho is said to have died .550 yeare 
before the death of Mahavira, he m^' probably havelf^feS in the 
eighth century i{.c. Professor Jacobi seems to reg^ir^Ji^is date as 
not improbable, since some centuries must have <^[|^ed beriveen 
his time and the appearfmec of the la l Jain profrli^t^. But, as we 
1 :i.ve not a singlo cci kiin date in Indian history before the tiiUe of 
Buddha, it is evidently impossible to in-ove this. Almost us s<'vaty 
is our knowledge of the lifi> and teaching of Pur^va, in spite of tho 


• Upon thir; Biibjeot consalt faoobi in Uactings’ Knojilopadia of Kfliijion ond 
Ethics, vol. I, p. 202. 

’ Cp. S.B.l':., Yol. iLv, p. 122, n. 
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body of literature which has clustered around his name 
’"’*^he well-kno’VTO Kalpasutra of tlie Jains, which is stated to have 
been written by the pontiff Bhad.'abahu (perhaps somewhat before 
300 B.C.), w^e have in the chapter called ‘ The life of the Jinas a • 
short account of the life of Pai’ 9 va; but, as it is written in a purely 
formal style and bears too much resemblance to other records of 
the same sort, its value as an historical document is someAvhat 
doubtful. How'ever, it states that Par 9 va, like all tiTtlMlcaTCis, was 
a Kshatriya, a member of the second caste, that of the warrioi’s or 
nobility according to Brahman law', and son of king A^'vasena of 
Benares and his w ife Varna, No such peraon as A 9 vasena is know'n 
from Brahman records to have existed: the only individual of that 
name mentioned in the epic literatoe was a king of the snakes 
(naga), and he cannot in any w'ay be connected with the father of 
the Jain prophet. Parcva, who is abvays titled purisadamya, 
which may mean either ‘the people’s favourite’^ or ‘the man of 
high birth/ lived for thirty years in great splendour and happiness 
as a householder, and then, leaving all his wealth, became an ascetic. 
After 84 days of intense meditation he reached the perfect know¬ 


ledge of a prophet, and from that time he lived for about 70 yeai'S 
in the state of most exalted pei’fection and saintship, and reached his 
final liberation, nir vana, on the top of mount Sammeta surrounded 
by liis followers. 

In regard to the teaching of ParQva W'c are better informed: it 
was probably essentially the same as that of MaliavTra and his 
followei-s. But we have no exact knowledge, except on two prin¬ 
cipal points, as to how' far this creed was due to Par 9 va, or what 
innovations may have been introduced by his successor. We arc 
told that Par 9 va enjoined on his followers four great vows, viz. not 
to injure life, to be truthful, not to steal, and to possess no 
property ^ while Mahavira added a fifth requisition, viz. tliat of 
chastity. Further we know that Par9va allowed his disciples to wear 
an nppej- ai»d an ui\der garment. Mahavira, on his part, follow-ed 
the more rigid rule which obliged the ascetic to bo completely 
naked. These seem to have been, in fact, the most important 
differences in doctrine between the founder and the reformer of 
Jainism; for an old canonical text* tells us about a meeting 
Ijetween Gautama, the pupil of Mahavim, and Kecin, a follower of 


’ Cp. voL XXII, p. 271. 

^ Cp. S.B»E,y vol. XLV, p, 121, and Dr Hoemle in Hastings’ Encycloyadiay vol. i, 
p. 264. 

3 Cp. vol. XLV, pp. 119 sq. 
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a, in wliich they tried successful) to solve those question! 


-e«^vhich a difference of opinion existed among the religious; and 
in that account the four vows and the Avearing or not wearing of 
clothes form the main points of discussion. From this text we 
may venture to draAv the conclusion that folloAvers of Parcva, who 
did not, perhaps, fully recognise Mahavlra as then- spiritual head, 
existed during the lifetime of the latter, and that a sort of com¬ 
promise was effected between the tAvo sections of the chui'ch. 
Indeed it seems to remain a somcAA’hat unsettled question if 
folloAvers of Pai’^va and of Mahavlra are not to be found even at 
the present day as the ^^etambaras, or ‘ monks in Avhite clothes,’ 
and the Digambaras, ‘ sky-clad or naked ascetica’ HoAvever, this 
hj-pothesis is denied by most authorities; and as a matter of fact 
the old records place the division of the church into these tAvo 
main sects at a time much later than Mahavh*a, as Ave shall see 
subsequently. 

Nothing is knoAvn aboxxt the folloAveis of Piix’^A'a until the time 
of the apijearancc of the last px’ophct of the Jains, Mahiivxra. As 
he is not only the most faimms propagator of the Jain i-eligion, but 
also after Bxiddha the best knoAXTi of the non-Bi-uhnxan teachei-s of 
ancient India, Ave shall liave to dAvell a little longer xxpon the recoi-ds 
of his life, and in the firet place Ave mixst examine such chi-onological 
data as exist for the determination of his period. 

The Jains themseh^es have presexwed chronological rccoi’ds 
concerning Mahavlra anxl the succeeding pontiffs of the Jain chux’ch, 
Avhich may have been Ixegun at a comparatively eai’ly date. But 
it seems qxxite clear that, at the time AA'hen these lists Avere put into 
their pi'esent forai, the I’cal date of MahaA’ira had already either 
been forgotten or Avas at least doxxbtful. Tlie ti-aditional date of 
MahaAlra’s death on Avhich the Jains base their chronological 
ciilcxxlations corresponds to the year 470 before the foundation of 
the Vikx’amci ei’a in 58 B.C., i.e. 528B.C.' This reckoning is based 
nxainly on a list of kings and dynasties, Avho are supposed to have 
lei^ied betAveen 628 and 58 B.c. ; bxxt the list is ab'^olutcly valxxeles.s, 
ns it confuses rulers of Ujjain, Magadha, and other kixxgdoms ; and 
some of these may perlxaps have been couteinpoi’ai'y, and not 
sxxcce^ive as they are repx'esented. Moreover, if aa'o adopt the 
jear o28 B.C., it avoxxM exclxxde every possibility of Mahavlra having 
pi cached his doctrine at the same time as Buddha, as the Buddhist 

of th^Vaf^ * those authorities who regard 57 b.l . os tho starting p 'int 

r oma era. Dates are here given on the assumption that the ViVmmsi era 
began in 58 b.o. 
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xts assert; for there is now a general agTeenient among schol! 
that Buddha died within a few years of 480 :b.c.^ ; and therefore 
some fifty years would have elapjed between the decease of the two 
prophets. But we are told that Buddha was 80 years old at his 
death, and that he did not begin preacliing before his 36th year, 
that is to say, at a time when Mahrmra, according to the tradi¬ 
tional date, was already dead. Finally, both Mahavira and Buddha 
were contemporaries with a king of Magadlia, whom the Jains call 
Kunika, and the Buddhists Ajata^atru; and he began his reign 
only eight years before Buddha’s death. Therefore, if Mahavira 
died in 528 B.C., he could not have lived in the reign of Kunika. 
So we must, no doubt, wholly reject this date and instead of it 
adopt another which was long ago suggested by Professor Jacobi^ on 
the authority of the great Jain author Hemachandra (d. 1172 A.D.), 
viz. 468 (467) B.C. The djmastic list of the Jains mentioned above 
tells us that Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, began 
his reign 255 years before the Vikrama era, or in 313 B.C., a date 
that cannot be far wrong^. And Hemachandra states that at this 
time 155 years had elapsed since the death of Mahavira, ^^hich 
would thus have occurred in 468 B.C. This date agrees very well 
with other calculations and is only contradicted by a passage in the 
Buddhist Digha Nikaya* which tells us that Nigantha Nataputta 
— ^the name by wliicli the Buddhists denote Mahavira— died before 
Buddha. This assertion is, however, in contradiction with other 
contemporaneous statements, and forms no real obstacle to the 
assumption of the date 468 B.C. We may therefore adopt this 
year as our basis for calculating the various dates in Mahavira’s 
life. 

To give a sketch of Mahavira’s life is a somewhat difficult task 
as the oldest existing biogi’aphy, included in the chapter of the 
Kalpasiltra to which we have refeired, is fanciful and exaggerated, 
bearing in these respects a ceitain resemblance to the talcs in the 
Lalita-vistara and Nidana-katha concerning the early life of Buddha. 
If this biography is really the work of Bhadrabahu, it may be 
exj)ecled to confeiin notices of great value, even although its state- 


^ In 483 B.c. according to the system of chronology adopted in this work; or in 
478 (477) B.c. as appears more probable to the present writer. For a full discussion of 
the datcu of Mahavira and Buddha, on the assumption that the Vikrama ora began in 
57B.C., see Charpentier, i/id. Anl., 1914, pp. 118 ff., 125 ff., 167 ff. 

* Kalpasutra, pp. 8 ff. 

V. inf,, p. 164. 

* D.N., ni, pp. 117, 209. Also Majjhiina Nikuya, it, pp. 273 ff. Cp. Chalmers, 

j.n.A.s,, 1895, pp. ccr> f. 
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cannot always be acceptefl;*;^ Hti'^ily'-.iccm’atc. There are, 
reover, in several old canon'icaif v.oi lf| |iiiissages which give 
infomation on various events ir the Buddhist 

scriptures also give us some valuable hints. 

The capital of Videha, Vesali or Vai^ali^ was without doubt 
one of the most flourishing towns of India about 500 years before 
the beginning of our era. The government, which was republican, 
or perhaps rather oligarchical, was entrusted to the princely family 
of the Licchavis, w'ho are often mentioned in Buddliist and Jain 
W'ritings, and who w'ere certainly mightier at that time than at a 
later date, when an author^ remarks that they ‘ lived by assuming 
the title of king (rajan).’ Just outside Vai^ali lay the suburb 
Kundagi’ama—probably surviving in the modern village of Basu- 
kund—and here lived a wealthy nobleman, Siddhartha, head of a 
certain warrior-clan called the Juatrikas. This Siddliartha was 
married to the princess Tri^ala, sister of Chetaka, the most eminent 
amongst the Licchavi princes, and ruler of Vai 9 alT. To them were 
born, according to the tradition, one daughter and two sons, the 
younger of whom w'as called Vardhamana, the future Mahavira. 
Through the Licchavis Siddhartha became the relative of a very 
pow'erful monarch; for king Bimbisara or ( 1’enika of JMagadha, the 
patron of Buddlia and the mightiest ruler of Eastern India, had 
married Chellana, daughter of Clietaka; and she was mother of 
Ajata^atru or Kunika, who murdered his father eight years before 
the death of Buddlia, and ascended the blood-stained throne of 
Magadha. 

This is w'hat w'e learn from the Kalpasutra concerning Maha- 
vira’s pedigree ; and there is no reason to doubt this information. 
But the birth of gi'eat men— and especially I’eligious teachers— 
has often afteiwvards been made a theme for the most fanciful and 
supernatural legends. And so the Kaljiasutra tells us that Maha- 
vira, when he descended fi*om the heavenly palace of Pushpottara 
where ho had led his previous existence, w’lus at first conceived in 
the w’omb of Devananda, wife of the Bralunan 5,ishabhadatta. This 
couple, too, lived in the suburb of Kundagi’ama. However, it had 
never happened in the innumerable cycles of previous world- 
periods that a jirophet had been born in a Brahman falnily; and 
consi luontly the god Cakra (Indra) had the embryu removed from 
the womb of Devananda to that of Tii^alS, We must observe, 

^ The site and Burroundingf of Vaivfili are indicated by Dr Vincent A. hmith, 
190‘2, pp. or,7 ff. 

* The Artha^ciitra of Kantilya, p. 876. 
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owever, that this tale is only believed by .the (^vetambaras, * 
constitxites one of the four main points rejected by the Digambaras, 
who seem here to hold tin more sensible opinion. 

Just like the mother of Buddha, the princess Tri 9 ala had 
auspicious di’eams in the very night of conception; and the inter¬ 
preters foretold that the child would become either a universal 
monarch or a prophet possessing all-comprising knowledge. So 
the boy, whose birth was celebrated alike by gods and men, was 
received by his parents with the most lofty expectations, and was 
educated to the highest perfection in all branches of knowledge 
and art In due time he was married to a lady, named Yagoda, 
and had by her a daughter, who became the wife of Jamali, a 
futui'e disciple of his tather-in-law, and the propagator of the first 
schism in the Jain church. However, Mahfivira’s mind was not 
turned towards secular tilings; and in his thirtieth year, after tlie 
decease of his parents, he left liis home ivith the permission of his 
elder brothei’, Nandivardhana, and set out for the life of a homeless 
monk. 

The first book of the Jain canon, the Achai'uhga-sutra, has 
preserved a sort of religious ballad^ g^iving an account of the years 
during which Mahavira led a life of the hardest asceticism, thus 
preparing himself for the attainment of the highest spiritual 
knowledge, that of a prophet. During the first thirteen months he 
never changed his robe, but let ‘ all soiis of living beings ’—as the 
text euphemistically says — crawl about on his body; but after this 
time he laid aside every kind of gannent and went about as a naked 
ascetic. By uninterrupted meditation, unbroken chastity, and the 
most scrupulous observation of the rules conceniing eating and 
drinking, he fully subdued Ids senses; nor did he ever in the 
slightest degi’ee hurt oi' cause offence to any living being. Roam¬ 
ing about in countries inhabited by savage tribes, rarely having a 
shelter in which to rest for the night, he had to endui’e the most 
painfid and injurious treatment from the barbarous inhabitants. 
However, he never lost his patience, and never indulged in feelings 
of hatre<l or revenge against his persecutors. His xvandertngs seem 
to have covered a wide area, and on occasions he visited Rajagriha, 
the capital of Magadha, and other towns, xvhere the utmost honour 
was shown him by pious householders. 

It was during one of these visits to Nalanda, a suburb of 
Rajagriha famous in the sacred liistory of the Buddhists, that he 
met xvith Gosala Mamkhaliputta, a mendicant friar, who attached 

Translated in vol. xxir, pp. 79 £f. 
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to Mahavira for somi' "’u‘> c^isequeuces of this 

ing were certainly disasti'*'!' for fhe teacher and the 
disciple. For six yeai'S they Hv^*i t<'i,;etlK'r«jiractising the most 
austere asceticism; but after that time, on account of a dispute 
wliich arose out of a mere trifle, Gosilla separated himself fi'om 
Mahavira, and set up a religious system of his own, soon afterwartls 
proclaiming that he had attained to the highest stage of saintship, 
that of a tlrthahara. This claim was put forth two years before 
Mahavira himself had reached his perfect enlightenment. The 
doctrines and views of Gosala are known to us only from notices 
scattered throughout the Jain and Buddliist wi’itings, and his 
followers, the Ajivika sect, have left no Avi’itten documents; but 
from the intolerant and bitter sayings of the Jains concerning 
Gosala, whom they stigmatise as merely a treacherous impostoi*, 
we may well conclude that the cause of dissension between him 
and his fonner teacher was deei)-rooted, and that this quarrel 


must have been a severe blow to the rising influence of Mahavira 
and the establishment of the new religious community. Gosala 
took up his head-quarters in a potter’s shop belonging to a woman 
named Halahala at (jh-avasti, and seems to have gained considerable 
reputation in that town. We shall hear .something about him at a 
later stage; but for the present we must return to Mahavira 
•himself. 

Twelve years spent in self-penance and meditation were not 
fruitless; for in the thirteenth year Mahavira at last reached 
supreme knowledge and final deliverance from the bonds of pleasure 
and pain. The ipsimma verba of an old text will perhaps best 
show us how the Jains themselves have described this the most 
important moment of the prophet’s life; ‘ during the thirteenth 
year, in the second month of summer, in the fom*th fortnight, the 
hj?ht (fortnight) of Vai^akha, on its tenth day, called Suvrata, while 
thv‘ moon was in conjunction with the asterism Uttara-Phalguni, 
when the shadow had turned towards the cast, and the first wake 
was over, outside of the town Jrimbhikagi’ama, on the northern 
bank,of the river IjijupMika, in the field of the householder Samagii, 
in a north-eastern direction from an old temple, not far from a Sal 
tice, ill u squatting position with joined heels exposing himself to 
the heat of the sun, with the knees high and the head low, in deep 
meditation, in the midst of abstract meditation, he retichcd nir- 
i'arju, v,he eonq)lete and fidl, the unol>itructed, unimpeded, infinho 
and supreme, l)e8t knowledge and intuition, called Tcevala (total). 

Mien tlie vei\erable one had fr'eome an Arhiit and Jina, he was a 
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mlin, omniscient and compi’ehending all objects, he knev 
conditions of the world, of gods, men, and demons; whence they 
come, where they go, whether they are born as men or animals, or 
become gods or hell-beings; their food, drink, doings, desires, and 
the thoughts of their minds; he saw and knew all conditions in the 
whole world of all living beings^’ 

At this time Vardliamana, hencefoidTh styled Mahdvlra (the 


great hero) or Jina (the conquei’or), was 42 years old; and from 
tills age he entered upon a new stage of life, that of a religious 
teacher and the head of a sect called the nirgrantJias ‘fi-ee from 
fetters,’ a designation nowadays obsolete, and superseded by the 
the term Jainas ‘ followers of the Jina.’ His pai’ents had, according 
to a tradition which seems trustworthy, been followers of Par 9 va, 
the previous tJrthaJcara: as has already been pointed out, the 
doctrine of Mahavira was scarcely anything else than a modified 
or renovated fonn of Par^va’s creed. As he was a nirgrantha 
monk, and a scion of the Jiidtri clan, liis opponents, the Buddliists, 
call him Niggmitha N(it{h)aputta (in Sanskrit NirgrantJw Jnd- 
tTipvirali). We oive to Professor Jacobi the suggestion, which is 
undoubtedly correct, that the teacher, who is thus styled in the 


sacred books of the Buddhists, is identical with Mahavira, and 
that consequently he was a contemporary of Buddha. 

We possess little knowledge of the thirty years, during which- 
Mahavira wandered about preaching his doctrine and making 
converts. He apparently visited all the great to^nis of N. and S. 
Bihar, principally dwelling in the kingdoms of Rfagadha and 
Anga. The Kalpasutra tells us that he spent his rainy seasons, 
during which the rules for monks prohibited the wandering life, at 
Various places, e.g. at Champa, the capittd of Anga, at Mithila in 
the kingdom of Videha, and at ^ravasti, but chiefly at his native 
town Vai^all, and at Rajagrilia, the old capital of Magadha. He 
frequently met with Bimbisara and his son, Ajata^atru or Kunika, 
the kings of Magadha, and tlieir near relations; and according to 
the texts be was always treated by them and other important 
■persons with the utmost resjrcct, and made many converts amongst 
the members of the highest society. But we must observe that the 
Buddhists in an equal degree claim these kings as followci’s of their 
prophet; and we may conclude that uniform comtesy towards 
teachers of different sects was as common a characteristic of Indian 
kings in those days as at a later period. The Jains do not tell us 


1 From the Achdrdflga-siiiraf vol. i, pp. 15, 25-26 (translatti in S.BJu., vol. xni, 
pp, 201 sq.). 
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ing about the Buddhists; b'l ■ lio I 'lfcV Frequently mention^ 
iussioiis and coiitvoversies b( ..' •••: .iiidha and disciples of 
Maliavira. In these accounts Bin always has the 

last word, and is said to have inflicted considerable loss on the 
Jain community through the converts which he made amongst 
its followers. Even king Ajata 9 atru, according to the Pali texts, 
failed to obtain a satisfactory explanation concerning matters of 
religion from Maliavira, and consequently turned to Buddha with 
a far better result; but there seems to be little doubt that the 
Jains have more claim to include the parricide king amongst their 
converts than the Buddhists. Another prominent lay-folloAver of 
Maliavira was the householder of Rajagi-iha, Upali, who in his 
enthusiasm embarked on the attempt to convince Buddha of his 
wrong views. We learn, however, that the gi-eat teacher easily 
upset his arguments, and gained in his opponent a stalwart ad¬ 
herent to his creed. Subsequently, Upivli is said to have treated 
his fonncr teacher with an arrogance, which so shocked Mahavira 
that ‘hot blood gushed from his mouth’.’ 

But althougli the relations lietwecn the Jains and Buddhists 
no means frien<ll 3 ', we must probably not attach too much 
to the controversies between tliem or to the number of 
to have been gained by one .sect at the expense of 
the ^TSil^^^^tween two contemporary religious communities 
wC)'l^i in the same region and often coming into 
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nddha had at first sought frc 'dom fi-oin Tiarman, or the bon 
of ‘ works/ and from transmi<^*’ation in exaggerated self-torture: 
but he soon found that this s not the way,to peace; and conse¬ 
quently he did not enforce upon his followed the practice of too 
^lard self-penance but advised them to follow a middle way, that is 
P^o say, a simple life but one fi’ee fi’om self-torture. Mahavira also 
' had practised asceticism but with a different result; for he had 
found in its severest forms the road to deliverance, and did not 


hesitate to recommend nakedness, self-torture, and death by starva¬ 
tion as the surest means of reaching final annihilation; and the 
Jains proud of their own austerities often stigmatise the Buddhists 
as given to greed and luxury. Buddha always warned his disciples 
against hui*ting or causing pain to any living being; but Mahavira 
fell into exaggerations even here, and he seems in reality often to 
i care much more for the security of animals and plants than for 
\ that of human beings. Such instances of a deep-rooted divergence 
} in views could easily be multiplied; but what has been already 
pointed out is sufficient to i)rove that the Jains and Buddhists 
wei’e in fact too far asunder to be able to inflict any very serious 
damage on each other. But this does not mean, however, tlia^^ 
rivalry and hatred did not exist between them: sucli^ feelin.i^^^ 
certainly did exist, and we need not doubt that thesoj rivals 
their best to annoy each other according to their abilities 
opportunities.^ 

A far moi*e dangerous rival of Mahavira was fioHfda. Not onJy 
was his doctrine, although differing on many points, mainly takeii 
fi'om the tenets of Mahavira^; but his whale mode of life also, \\i 
its insistence on nakedness and oii tlic utter deprivation of all 
comforts, bore a close resemblance to ihat of tlic Jains. Between 
i ^vo sects so nearly related the transition must iave been easy; 
and pious people may not always have been quite sure ^Alether 
they were honouring the adherents of one sect or of th® other, 
f Tlie Jain scriptures admi * that Gosala had a gi'Cat many followers in 
(^havasti; and, if w^e may ^rust their hints as to his laxit;; moral 
; matters, it Is possible that his doctrine may for somfi^^c^pl^ liave 
possessed other attractions than those of asceticism^nd holiness. 
Although Mahavira is said not to have had any poi su^ d meeting 
>vith Gosala until shortly before the death of tl\e 1; seems 

clear that they carried on a bitter war against otlr‘r through 
their follow^ers. Finally, in the sixteenth year <1 eii^cer as a 
projffiet, Mahavira visited Qmvasti, the head-quark- mortal 

1 Cp. Hfustings’ Ericyclopccdia, vol. i, p. 261, for furtlv. i ^ 
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_ The account given by i! ■ 

_^g, Mahavira inflicted a final 'b, ^ 

Gosala died a week afterwards, lu 
.state of drunkenness and mental imbecility, but showing some signs 
of repentance at the last. But the story is rather confused, and it 
seems doubtful to what extent we may tmst it. HoAvever, it may 
be regarded as beyond dispute that MahavTra Avas con-siderably 
relieved by the death of his opponent; and, according to the 
Bhagavatl-sutra, he took a rather strange revenge on the dead man 
by desci’ibing to liis disciples all the Avicked deeds he Avould ha ve 
to perform, and all the pains he Avould haA-e to suffer in future 
^existences, thus to a certain degree anticipating Dante’s treatment 
of his adversaries. Tlie death of Gosala occurred shortly after 
Ajata^atru had gained accession to the throne of Magadha by the 
murder of his father. 

Even AAdthin the Jain church there occurred certain schismatical 
difficulties at this time. In the foui-teenth year of Mahavira’s 
office as prophet, his nephcAV and son-in-law, Jamali, headed an 
opposition against him, and similarlj^, two yeai’s afterAA’^ards, a holy 
man in the community, named Tisagutta,^ made an attack on a 
certain point in Mahavii'a’s doctrine. But both ot these scliisms 
merely concerned trifles, and seem to have caused no great 
trouble, as they Avcre speedily stopped by the authority of the 
prophet himself. Jamali, hoAvever, persisted in his heretical 
opinions until his death. 

Mahavira surAuved his hated rival Gosala for sixteen years, aitd 
probably witnessed the rapid progress of his faith during the reign 
of Ajata^atru, Avho seems to have been a supporter of the Jains, if 
Ave may infer that gratitude is the motive Avhich leads them to 
make excuses for the horrible murder of his father, Bimbisara. 
However, Ave are not informed of any special events happening 
, during the last period of his life, Avhich may have been as 
monotonous as that ot most religious mendicants. He died, after 
having reached an age of 72 years, in the house of king Hastipala’s 
scribe in the little toAAn of Pawa near Rajagriha, a phxce still 
visited 'by thousands of Jain pilgi’iras. Tliis event may haA'c 
pccurred at the end of the rainy season in the year 468 E.C. Thus, 
he had siirviA'cd both of lus principal advci-saries; for Buddha’s 
decease most probably took place at least ten, if not fifteen, years 
earlier ^ 


’ For reaBons wLy the BuddhiBt account, according to which Mahavira died before 
Buddha, is not accepted here, see Charpenticr, Ind, Ant.^ 1014, p. 177. 
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Out of the eleven ganadha. 
of Mahavira only one siu-nvei 
the first pontiff of the new 



3 ‘ heads of the school,’ or apos 
lum, viz. Sudhanuan, who became 
irch after his master. Absolutely 
nothing is known concerning the fate of the community for more 
than 150 years after the death of its founder beyond the very 
scanty conclusions which may be drawn from the legendary tales 
related by later Jain writere, above all by the great Hemachandra. 
According to these authorities, Ajatagatnx was succeeded by Ids 
son Udayin, a prince, Avho may have reigned for a considerable 
time, and who was a fii'm upholder of the Jain religion. But the 
irony of fate was visible even here; for the very favour which he 
had bestoAved upon the Jains proved to be the cause of his nun: a 
prince Avhose father he had dethroned plotted against his life; and, 
aware of the welcome accorded to the Jains by Udayin, he entered 
his palace in the disguise of a Jain monk, and murdered him in the 
night. This happened 60 years after Mahavira’s decease. Tlie 
dynasty of the nine Naudas, somewhat ill-famed in other records 
which call its founder the son of a courtezan and a barber \ then 
came to the throne of Magadha. HoAveA^er, the Jains do not share 
the bad opinion of these kings AA'liich AA'as held by the Buddliists. 
This fact seems to suggest that the Nanda kings Avere not un- 
faA’^ourably inclined toAvards the Jain religion; and this inference 
gains some support from another som-ee, for the badly mutilated 
inscription of Kliaravela, king of Kaliiiga and a faithful Jain, 
mentions, apparently, in one passage ‘ king Nanda ’ in unmistakable 
conne.vion AAuth ‘an idol of the first Jina"*.’ But the reign of the 
Nandas is one of the darkest even of the many hopelessly dark 
epochs in the history of ancient India. 

The last of the Nandas Avas dethroned by Chajidragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty, Avith the aid of the great statesman, 
Chanakya, Avithin a feAV years of the departure of Alexander the 
(freat from India. The Jains put the date of Chandragupfei’s 
accession in .313 (312) B.C., that is to say, eight yeai’S later than 
the Buddhists. This date coincides probably AAith a year Avhich 
marks an epoch in the history of the Jain church. Sudharman, the 
first pontiff, liad died twenty years after his master, loaA’ing the 
mitre to Jambu, who held his high office for 4-1 yeai’s, dying at a 
time nearly coincident Avith the accession of the Nandas. After him 
passed three generations of pontiff; and, in the time of the last 
Nandti, the Jain church Avas governed by two high-i)riests, Sambhu- 
tavijaya and Bhadrabilhu, the author of the biogrtphy of Mahavira 

^ See however Chapter xiir, pp. 313-4. '•* Cf. Ind, Ant,t 1914, p. 178. 
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above. These two were the Inst who luiew perfectly the 
fourteen ptirvas or divisions of the most ancient Jain scriptures , 
aud Sanibhutavijaya is said to have died in the same year in which 
Chandi’agupta took possession of the throne. At the same time a 
dreadful famine lasting for twelve years devastated the I’egion of 
Bengal; and Bhadrabahu, seeing that tliis evil time ivould provoke 
nimierous offences against the ecclesiastical rules, thought it prudent 
to escape. Gathering his followers together, therefore, he emigi’ated, 
and took up his abode in the country of Karnata in Southern India. 
The whole community, however, did not follow him. Many Jains 
remained in Magadha and other places under the spiritual leader- 
sliip of Sthulabhadra, a disciple of Sambhu' .vijaya, 

At the end of the famuie the emig^jits returned, but at this 
time Bhadrabahu seems to have laid ..^iwu his leadership of the 
church, and to have retired to Nepal in order to pass the remainder 
of his life in penance, leaving the succession to Sthulabhadi-a. 
Tliere is no reason to believe the account given by the Digambaras, 
according to which he was murdered by his own disciples. But, in 
any case, this time seems to have been one of misfortune tor the 
Jain church; aud there can be no doubt it was then, i.e. about 
300 B.C., that the great schism originated, which has ever since 
divided the community in two great sects, the Qvetambaras and 
the Digambaras. The returning monks, who had during the famine 
strictly observed the rules in all theu- severity, were discon¬ 
tented with the conduct of the bretlueu nho had remained in 
Alagadlia, and stigmatised them as heretics of wrong faith and lax 
discipline. Moreover, during this time of dissolution, the old 
canon had ftdlen into oblivion; and consequently the monks who 
had remained in Magadlia convoked a great council at Pataliputra, 
the modern Patna, in order to collect and revise the scriptures. 
However, this i)roved to be an undei-taking of extmordiiiary 
difficulty, since the puroas or older parts were kiiomi perfectly 
only to Bhadraliahu, who had at tliis time already settled in Nepal ; 
and Sthulabhafha, who went there in person, although he learnt 
from his predecessor all the fourteen piirvas, was forbidden to 
teach more than the first ten of them to othei-s. The canon 
established by the Council was therefore a fragmentary one; and 
in it, to some extent, new' scriptures took the place of the old. In 
some degree it may be represented by the present canon of the 
(jVetambaras, since that too is preserved in a somewhat disorderly 
condition. The returning monks, the spiritual ancestors of the 
Digambajvi.'j, to have taken no part in the council, and to 
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.ve proclaimed that the real canon had been hopelessly lost; 
even to the present day they iiave continued to hold the same 
opinion. They regard the whole canon of the (^Vetambaras, the 
Siddlianta as it is called, as merely a late and unauthoritative 
collection of works, brought together by Jinachandra in Valabhi at 
a far later date. 


But probably the difficulties which beset the Jain church at 
this period were not only intenial. As is Avell known, the Jains 
nowadays are settled principally in Western India, Gujarat, etc. 
That they have been there for a very long time is certain, since 
their non-canonical writings, as well as ejugraphical documents, bear 
witness at an early date to their influence in these parts of India. 
As the historical records of the sect have very little to tell us of 
the i-eign of Chandragupta and liis son Blndusara, and perhaps even 
still less of the gi’eat Agoka, it seems probable that they had 
already in the third century B.C. begun to lose their foothold in 
Eastern India. Tlie manual of politics by Chanakya describes a 
.purely Brnbraan society; and it may perhaps not be too hazardous 
to infer from this fact tliat the fii^st rise of the Maurya dynasty may 
have marked an attempt to restore the Biuhnian power and so 
check the rising influence of the heterodox communities. If so, 
this policy was certainly abandoned by A 9 oka whose zeal for 
Buddliism may have been one of the main causes for the dowmfall 
of his gi-eat empire immediately after his death. It is true that 
A^oka in one of his edicts mentions his protection of the nirgranthas 
as well as of the Buddliists and other pious men; but any attempt 
to pi'ove a greater interest on his part in the welfare of the Jains 
must fail, unsupported as it is by the scriptures of the Jains them- 
selvc-s. It is true too that Kharavela, king of Kaliiiga, who, although 
his exact date may be doubted, ceidainly lived a considei’able 
time after A^oka, displayed a great zeal for the Jain religion; but 
it seems quite clear that, at the time of Anoka’s death, the Jains 
had practically lost their connexion with Eastern India; since 
they apparently know nothing of his grandson Dacaratha, who 
succeeded him in Magadha, and, of the following princes, only the 
usurper Pushyamitra,a patron of Bralmiani8m,i8 mentioned by them. 
On the other hand, they tell us that Samprati, another gi’andson of 
Agoka who reigned probably in Ujjain, was a strong supporter of 
their religion, and his capital seems to have played at tliis time an 
important rOlc in the history of Jainism. 

As we have seen, in about .300 B.C. the division of the Jain 
church info the two great scefs of the ([hetambar'’- ^Diguinl^ras 
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obably already began. The final sepaiation between the 
communities is, no doubt, reported not toi'^ve taken place 
before 79 or 82 A.D. ; but the list of teachei'S "cbools in the 
Kalpasutra and the numerous inscriptions wliich 

date mostly fi’om the time of the later ^fushana kin.^g^ i.e. after 
78 A.D., afford sufficient proof that the (A’etambar^ coiinmnity was 
not only established but had become lubdivided into sinaUer sects 
at an earlier period. This is especially clear fi’om ti g frequent 
mention of nuns in the Mathurii Inscriptions; for it i 3 only the 
(^Jvetambar^s who give women admission into the ordci-. Every¬ 
thing tends to show that the Jains were probably alrei^jy at this 
time (300 B.O.) gradually losing their position in the kingdom of 
Magacilia, and that they had begun their migration tc^ards the 
Western part of India, where they settled, and where tlmy have 
retained their settlements to the present day. AttKi^tion ha-^ 
already been called to the fact that the later Jain authf,^.^ menti*-*'' 
Ujjain as a place where their religion had already gained stro^’^S 
foothold in the age of A^oka and his immediate succe83t;|.g_ Anot-'h®'' 
locality in which the Jains seem to have been firml.^. establis’ked, 
from the middle of the second century B.C. onwards, Mat^^i’a 
in the old kingdom of the gurasenas, known at an earlier date, 
e.g. by Megasthenes (300 B.O.), as the centre of Krishna-worship. 
The numerous inscriptions, excavated in this city by General 
Cunningham and Dr Fiihrer, and deciphered by Pi-ofessor Biader, 
tell us about a wide-spread and firmly established Jam community, 
strongly supported by pious lay devotees, and very zealous, in the 
conseciation and woraliip of images and shrines dedicated to 
Mahavira and his predecessors. An inscription, probably dated 
from 157 A.D. (=79 gaka), mentions the Vodva tope as ‘built by 
the gods,’ which, as Biihler rightly remarks, proves that it in the 
second century A.U. must have been of considerable age as every¬ 
thing concenilng its origin had been already forgotten. 

Except the long lists of teachera, often more or less iipocryphal, 
which have been preserved by the modern subdivisions of the Jain 
community, there exist piactically no Mstorical records concerning 
the Jain church in the centuries immediately preceding onr era. 


Only one legend, the Kdlahdchanja-hathanalca, ‘the story of the 
teacher Krdaka,’ tells us about some events which are supposed to 
have taken place in Ujjain and other imrts of Western India during 
the first part of the first century B.O., or immediately before the 
foundation of the Vikrama era in 68 B.C. This legend is iierhaps 
not totally devoid of all historical interest. For it records luuv 
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.ue Jain saint Kalika, having been ihaiilted by king GardabliiUa 
TJjjain, who, ac'^^^-ing to various ti'aditions, was the fathei of the 
famous Vikra‘"^^ditja, went in his desire for revenge to the land of 
the 9akas, w^ose king styled ‘King of Kings’ (sahunnsahi). 
This title, ir- its Greek Indian forms, was certainly borne by 
the ^aka of the Punjab, Manes and his successors, who belong 
to this peri<^^» ^od, as it aciually appears in the form shaonano 
shao on thr coins of their successoi’s, the Kushana monarchs, we 


are perhap® justified in concluding that the legend is to some 
extent hisfoi'ical in character. However this may be, the story 
goes on to '^cll us that Kalaka pereuaded a number of Q^aka satrai^s 
to uivade overthrow the dynasty of GardabliiUa; but 

tliat, some years afterwards, his son, the glorious Vikramiiditya, 
A»’epelled tlr^ invaders and re-established the thi’one of his ancestors. 
AVr[|at the historical foundation of tliis legend may be, is wholly 
un»oei»tain—it contains faint recollections of the Scythian 
^ieniinion in Western India during the first century B.C. In any 
case, it seems undoubtedly to give further proof of the connexion 
of the Jains a fact indicated also by their use of the 

Vikrap)^. wliich was established in the country of Midwa, of 
which Ujjain was tlie capital. 

Thus, the liistory of the Jains during these centuries is 
envelojied in almost total darkness; nor have we any further 
information as to the internal conditions of the community. 
Almost the only light thrown upon these comes from the Mathura 
inscriptions, wliich incidentally mention a numlier of various 
branches, schools, and families of the Jain community. From this 
source, too, we learn the names of teachers who under diflerent 
titles acted as spiritual leaders of these subdivisions, and of monks 
and nuns who practised their austere life under their leadership. 
Much the same religious conditions as are shown by the inscrip¬ 
tions have been preserved in the Jain church till the present day, 
although the names and external forms of the sects and the 
monastic schools may have changed in the course of twenty 
centuries. Moreover, the inscriptions mention the names of a 
vast numbei* of these pious lay people, both male and female, who, 
in all ages, by providing the monks and nuns with their scanty 
livelihood, have proved one of the firmest means of sujiport for the 
Jain church, and whose zeal for their religion is attested by the 
numerous gifts of objects for woisliip recorded in the inscriptions. 
Dr Hocrnle^ is no doubt right in maintaining that this good or- 


^ Proceed, of the As. Soc. of Bengal^ 1898, p. 53. 
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ation of-^Ae Jain lay conimxiuity must have been a factor o: 
j>?'>5atest importance to the church during the whole of its 
existence, and may have been one of the main reasons why the 
Jain religion continued to keep its position in India, whilst its far 
more important rival. Buddhism, was entirely swept away by 
the Brahman reaction. The inflexible conservatism of the small 
Jain community in holding fast to its original institutions and 
doctrine has probably been the chief cause of its survival during 
periods of severe afliiction; for, as Professor Jacobi has pointed 
out long agc'^, there can be little doubt, that the most impoilsint 
doctrines of the Jain religion have remained practically unaltered 
since the first great separation in the time of Bhadrabahu about 




300 B.C. And, although a number of the less vital rules concerning 
the life and practices of monks and laymen, which we find recorded 
in the holy scriptures, may have fallen into oblivion or disuse, there 
is no reason to doubt that the religious life of the Jain community 
is now substantially the same as it was rtvo thousand years ago. 
It must be confessed from this that an absolute refusal to admit 
changes has been the strongest .safeguard of the Jains. To what 
extent the well-known quotation ‘ sint ut sunt ant non sint’ may 
be applicable to the Jains of our days, may be (juestioned; but the 
singularly primitive idea that even lifeless matter is animated by 
a soul, and the austerest perhaps of all known codes of disciplinary 
rules seem scarcely congruent with modern innovations. 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to give a 
brief sketch of the history of the Jain church from its foundation 


or refonuation by Mahavli’a about 500 B.c. down to the beginning 
of our era. AMiile wc possess materials which enable us to con¬ 
struct a fairly clear biography of the prophet, and while we have 
at lea.st some infomiation concerning the events which preceded and 
Were contemporary with the beginning of the gi-eat sepamtioh 
between Qvetambaras and Digambaras about 300 B.C., the follow¬ 
ing period is almost tobdly devoid of any historical record. A nd 
this is not the only blank in Jain ecclesiastical history. Scarcely 
more is known concerning the fate of the Jain church during the 
early centuries of our era down to the time of the great council of 
Valabhi, in the fifth or at the beginning of the sixth "c.’tury A.U., 
when the canon was written down in its present fonu. Jain 
ehui'ch has never had a very great numl)er of adherents; it has 
never attempted—at least not on any grand scaU—to preach its 
doctrines througli missionai'ies outside India, livver nsing to an 

^ Z.D.M,G>y vol. xxxvm, pp. 17 sq. 
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^rpowering height but at the same time never shaiic-g the fate bf 
its rival, Buddhism, that of complete extinction in its native land, 
it has led a quiet existence through the centuries and has kept its 
place amongst the religious systems of India till the present day, 
thanks to its excellent organisation and to its scrupulous care for 
the preservation of ancient customs, institutiojis, and doctrine, f 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE BUDDHTSTS^ 

1- PAe-Buddhistic 

The early history of the Budr' Khoiikl prrperly begin far 
enough back bcforii tiie birth of tl ‘ lha to th -ow light on the 
causes that Avei-e a.t work in produ' = . • rise anr. progress of the 

Buddhist reformer. Unfortunate !■< . after all that has been 
written on the ^jubject of eai )'- " 'didst (Jironology, we are 

still uncertain a.'^ to the exact ■ , the, I>*^ddha’8 birth. The 
date 483 b.c. which is adopri : this History must still be 
regarded as provisional. Tin < of this uncertainty which 
were explained by the presciu \i iter in 1877 still remain the 
same: 

If the date for Asoki? 13 pluccd too varly in tho Co.vlon chronicles, can we still 
trust tho 218 years which thej iiillegp fJ have elapsed from tho commencement of 
the Buddhist era down to tho time of Asoka ? If so we Icive only to add that 
number to tho correct date of Asokii, and thus fix the Buddhist era [the date of 
the Buddha’s death] at 483 b.c. or shortly after. Of the answer to this question, 
there can I think, be no doubt. We can nol\ 

This statement was followed by an analysis of the details of the 
lists of kings and teachers, the length of whose reigns or lives, 
added together, amount to this period of 218 years. The analysis 
shows how little the list can be relied on. The fact is that all 
such calculations are of very doubtful validity when they have 
to be made backwards for any lengthened period. Sinologists, 
Assyriologists, Egyptologists have not been able to agree on results 
Sought by this method ; and, though Ai'chbishop Usher’s attempt 
to discover in this way, from the Hebrew records, the correct date 
of the creation was long accepted, it is now mere matter ff>i‘ 
derision. As is well known, even the Christian chronologisCs, 
though the interval they had to cover was very short, Avere wr<ong 
ui their calculation of our Christian era. The Ceylon chroni clers 
*oay have lieen as much more Avrong jw the interA’al they had to 

^ In the Buddhist chapters names and titles appetu in tboir Pali fonn. 

‘ Ancient Coins and Mcajurcs of Ceylon, p. 41 of the separai • i ditiun (Lon “ton, 1877), 
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‘)atccouiifc for wa.s loDgei*. We must admit that they tried iV 
best, and were not so utterly at sea as the Ivdsh church-dignitaiy. 
But we do not even kn^w who made the calculation. We first 


hear of it in the fourth century A.D., and are only entitled to con¬ 
clude that at that date the belief in the 218 years was accepted by 
most of those Buddhists who continued in possession of the ancient 
traditions^ 

There have been endeavoui*8, nn the basis of other traditions, 
to arrive at ^ more exact date for birth ot the Buddha^. It is 
sufficient to titate that each of these is open to still more sei ions 
objection. We must be satisfied to acceji^; ns a vvorking hypothesis 
only, and not as an ascertained fact, th& general belief among 
modern European scholars that the period Buddhas 

activity may be Approximately assigned to the sdxth century B.C. 

In previous ch;jpters of this volume will be found the story, 
drawn from the Bri^hman literature, of tlie gradi^nl establishment 
in Northern India of ^ ryan supremacy. For ti^e period just 
before the rise of Buddhisn* (say the seventh 
literature tells us very litti-^ about political movements. The 
Buddhist books also are devotee! to ideas rather t i^nn to historical 
events, and pass over, as of no value to their main objects, the 
dates and doings and dynastic vicissitudes tbe kinglets before 
their own time. The fact that they so is historically important, 
and we should do wrong in ignoring, in a history of India, the 
liistory of the ideas held by the Indian peoples. But the fact 
remains. It is only quite incidentally that we can gathei, fioni 
stories, anecdotes, or legends in these books, any infonnation that 
can be called political. Of that referring to the pre-Buddhist 
period the most important is perhaps tlie list of the Sixteen Great 
Powers, or the Sixteen Great Nations, found in several places in 
the early books^. It is a mere mnemonic list and runs as follows : 


1. Aiigil 

2. j^Iiigadlia 

3. KLsI 

4. Kosala 

5. Vajjl 

6. Malla 

7. Chetl 

8. Vai]isa 


9 . Kuru 

10. Pafichala 

11. Maccha 

12. Surasena 

13. Assaku 

14. Avantl 

15. Graiidhara 

16. Kainboja 


' For the recent literature from the point of view of those who accept the 218 jeurs 
ae connect see Geiger, Matidvajji$a (Engliali translation), pp. xxii-xxxvi. 

* See, for instance, the various results detailed by Wintemitz, Geschichte der 
indUchen LiHeratur^ n, i, 2, note 1. 

3 Angu itara i, 213; iv, 252, 256, 260. Referred to in MahdvaHu ii, 2, line 15. 
Cf. the not» in Vimya Texts^ ii, 146. 
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iJiW a mnemonic phrase or verse of this kind is found in identi- 
linns in different parts of the various anthologies of which the 
Buddhist canon consists, the most probable explanation is that it had 
been current in the community before the books were put together 
as wc now have them, and that it is tnerefore older than those 
colleetions in which it is founds As this particular list is found 
in two of the oldest books in the canon it would follow that it is, 
comparatively speaking, very old. It may even be pre-Buddhist— 
a list handed down among the bards, and adopted fi’om them by 
the early Buddhists. For it does not fitly describe the conditions 
which, as we know quite well, pi’evailed during the Buddha’s life¬ 
time. Then the Kosala mountaineers had already conquered 
Benares (Kasi), the Aiigas were absorbed into the Idngdom of 
Magadhas, and the Assakas probably belonged to Avanti. In our 
list all these three are still regarded as independent and important 
nations ; and that the list is more or less con-ect for a period 
befoi-e the rise of Buddhism is confirmed by an ancient rune pre¬ 
served in the Digha®, and reproduced (in a very corrupt foi-m, it is 
true) in one of the oldest Sanskrit-Buddliist texts®. It runs: 


Dantapur .1 of the Kaliiigas, and Potaiia of the Assakas, 
Mahissati for the Avaiitis, Roruka in the Sovira land, 

Mithila for the Vidchas, and Cliainpa among the Angus, 

And Benares for the Kasis?—all these did Mahu-Govinda plan. 


We have here seven territories evidently, from the context, 
regarded as the principal ones, before the rise of Buddhism, in the 
centre of what was then known as Jambudipa (India). Though 
quite independent of the list just discussed these mnemonic verses 
tell a similar story. Here also appear the Assakas, Angas, and 
Kasis. Only the Kaliiigas are added; and the name of their 
capital, Dantapura, ‘the Tooth city,’ shows incidentally that the 
sacred tooth, afterwards taken from Dantapnra to Ceylon was 
believed, when this list was drami up, to have been already an 
object of reverence before the time of the Buddha. This tradition 
of a pre-Buddhist Dantapiu’a, fr’equently referred to in the 
Jatakas, is thus shown to be really of much greater age. And it is 
clear that at the time when the four Nikayas were put into their 
present form‘‘ it was believed that, before the Buddha’s life-time, 

* CI. Rh.D., SmtdhUt Imlui, p. 188. 

“ II, ‘235, translated in Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, 270. 

* MuhdvaHu m, 208, 209. 

^ For the Nikayas apd their probable date, i>. in/., pp. 195-6. 
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'4. T'he Early History of the Buciuktsts 

.he distribution of power in Noftliern India, had been different fi 
Avhat it afterwards became. 

In an appendix to the Digha verse the names of the seven kings of 
the seven nations are given, and it is curious that they are called the 
seven Bharatas. Thei r names are Sattabhu, Brahmadatta^ Vessabhu, 
Bharata, Renu, and two Uhataratthas; but the record does not 
tell us which of the seven nations each belongs to. In an interest¬ 
ing story at Jataka iii, 470 ^ the hero is Bharata, king of the 
Soviras, reigning at Roruva. This is most probably meant for the 
same man as the Bharata of the Digha passage; and we may 
therefore apportion him to the Soviras. The mention of Renu in 
a list of ancient kings of Benares given in the Dip. iii, 38-40 
probably refers to the Renu of our passage since the same rare 
name is given in both places as the name of the father of Renu. 
On the other hand the King Renu of Jataka iv, 144 is evidently 
not meant to be the same as this one. Tliree of the other four 
names also recur (not Sattabhu); but no inference can be drawn 
that the same people are meant 

There are lists of pre-Buddliist Rajas (whatever that term may 
signify) in the chronicles and commentaries. But they can only be 
evidence of beliefe held at a late date; they have not yet been 
tabulated or sifted; and it would not be safe to hazard a prophecy 
that, even when they shall have been, there will be found anything 
of much value. 


2. India in the Buddha's time ; the Clans 

There is no chapter or even paragraph in the early Pali books 
describing t.lmjpolit^l co ndition&^ of North India during the life ¬ 
time of the B uddlia.^ But there are a considerable number of 
incidental references, all tlie more valuable perhaps because they 
are purely incidental, that, if collected and arranged, give us a 
picture, no doubt imperfect, but still fairly correct as far as it 
goes, of the general conditions, as they ai^peared to the composers 
of the paragraphs in which the incidental references occur. They 
were collected in the present writer's Buddhist India ; and to 
that work the reader is referred for a fuller account. Considera¬ 
tions of space render it possible to state here only the more 
important of the conclusions which these references compel us to 
draw. 

* The references are to the Pali text of the Jataka. In the English translation the 
volumes correspond, and the par;' ;• of the original are indicated in scpiare brackets. 
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these the most far-i-eaching, and in some respects the most ^ 
surprising, is the fact th .at we find not only one or two powerful 
mojiarchies, and severa l kingdoms of lesser importance —like the 
(5erman Sudiies or th e kingdoms in England at the time of the 
Heptarchy —but also number of republics ; some with. complete. ^ 
some with a more c^r less modifi e d independence ; and one or, * 
t\^of vftrY~ eonside ?rable power . This reminds us of the political 
situation at about the same period in Greece. We shall find a 
similar analogy, to similar causes, in other matters also. If 
not pressed too far the analog}^ will be as useful as it is certainly 
interesting. 

The follov/ii^g is a list of the republics actually referred to by 
name in the oldest Pali records. Some mentioned by Megasthenes 
are added tc> it. 


1. The Sakiyas, capital Kapilavatthii 

2. The Biilis, capital Allakappa 

3. The Kalamas, cai)ital Kesaputta 

4. The Bhaggas, capitid on SuTpsumai*a Hill 

5. The Koliyas, capitid Ramagama 

6. The Malliis, capital Pava 

7. Tlio Midlas, capital Kiisinara 

8. The Moriyas, capital Pipphalivana 

9. The Videhas, capital Mithila 

10. The Licchavis, capital Vcsall 

11-15, Tribes, as yet unidentified, mentioned 
by Megasthencs 

Nos. 1-10 occui)ied in the sixth ceutmy RC. the whole country 
efxst of Kosala between the motintains and the Ganges. Those 
mentioned, as is reported in other authors, by Alegasthenes seem 
to have dwelt in his time on the sea-coast of the extreme west of 
India north of the gulf of Cutchh It is naturally in relation to 
the Sakiyas that we have the greatest amount of detail. Their 
territory included the lower slopes of the Himalayas, and the 
glorious view of the long range of snoAvy peaks is visible, weather 
])ermitting, from every part of the land. We do not know its 
boundaries or how far it extended up into the hills or down into 
the plains. But the territory must have been considerable. We 
hear of a number of towns besides the capital—Chatuma, Sama- 
gama, Khomadussa, Silavatl, Medalumi)a, Nagaraka, Ulumpa, 
Devadaha, and Sakkara. And according to an ancient tradition 
preserved in the Commentary on the Digha^ there were 80,000 

* M'Crindle, Aiicient India at detcHbed by Megasthenes, p. 144, ct. p. 156. 

See EhJJ,, Dialogues of the Buddha, l, 147. 
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^es in the clan. Tliis number (it is noteworthy thati; 
^picious number 84,000 was not choijen) would, alloAving for 
children and dependents, mean a popuhition; of at least half a 
million. It would be absurd to take this tradition as a correct, or 
even as an official enumeration. We do not even know who first 
made the calculation. But it would be equalJy absurd deliberately 
to ignore it. It is at least interesting to find that even as late 
as Buddliaghosa the traditional estimate of the number of the 
Sakiyans was still, in spite of the temptation to magnify the extent 
of the ‘kingdom’ which the Buddha renounced, so limited and so 
reasonable as this. 

Tlie administrative business of the clan, and ulso the more 
important judicial acts, were carried out in publio assembly, at 
which young and old were alike present^ The meetings were held 
in a mote-hall—a mere roof supported by pillars, without walls. 

It is called santhagara, a technical term never used of the 
council chamber of kingsl 

We have no account of the manner in which the proceedings were 
conducted in the Sakiya mote-hall. But in the MaM-Govinga Sut- 
tanta there is an account of a palaver in Sakka’s heaven, evld^n+V 
modeUed more or less on the proceedings in a clan meeting. AU are 
seated in a specified order. After the president has laid the proposed 
business before the a.ssemblyothersspeakupon it,and Recorders take 
charge of the unanimous decision arrived at®. Tlie actions 
are drawn in imitation of those of men. We may be sure that the 
compo.sers and repeaters of this story, themselves for the most ' 
part belonging to the free clans (and, if not, to neighbounng clans 
familiar with tribal meetings) would make use of their knowledge 
of what was constantly done at the mote-hall assemblies. This is 
confinned by the proceedings adopted in the rules observed at 
fonnal meetings of the Chapters ot the Buddhist Oidei. Qui e a 
number of cases are given in the Canon Law^; and in no sing e 
case, apparently, is there question of deciding the point at issue 
by voting on a motion moved* Either the decision is regarded as 
unanimous; or, if difference of opinion is manifest, then the 
matter is referred for arbitration to a committee of referees . It 
is even quite possible that certain of the technical terms found in 
the Rules of the Order {natti for ‘motion,' ubbahiJca for ‘reference 

1 2 ) j gx. 2 gee fche passages quoted at/.P-r iS., 1909, 65. 

'I mi'Hated in Dialoqih ?, vol. n, pp. 259-264* 

* Translated in Rbys Davids’and Oldenberg’s Vinaya TexU, See especially vo . 
in pp 44 ff ^ Vinaya TexU, iii, pp. 49 ff. 
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i^tration/ etc.), are taken fi’om those in use at the mote- ' 
of the free clans. But hoAvever that may be, we are justified 
by this evidence in concluding that the method of procedure 
generally adopted in the mote-halls was not, as in modern parlia¬ 
ments, by voting on a motion, but rather as just above explained. 

A single chief (how or for what period chosen we do not know) 
was elected as oflice holder, presiding over the Senate, and, if no 
senate were in session, over the state. He bore the title of Itaja 
which in this connexion does not mean king, but rather something 
like the Romin consul, or the Greek arcJidn. We hear at one 
time that Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha was ‘raja’^, at 
another that the Buddha’s father Suddhodana (elsewhere spoken 
of as a simple clansman, Suddhodana the Sakiyan), held that 
rank^ 

We hear of mote-halls at some of the other towns besides the 
Capital, Kapilavatthu. And no doubt all the more important 
places had them. The local affairs of each village were carried 
on in open assembly of the householders held in the groves which, 
then as now, formed so distinctive a feature in the long and level 
alluvial plain. 

The clan subsisted on the produce of their rice fields and their 
cattle. The villages were of grouped, not scattered, huts on the 
margin of the rice field. The cattle wandered in harvest time, 
under the charge of a village herdsman, through the adjoining 
forest (of which the village groves were a remnant), and over 
which the Sakiyan peasantry had common rights. Men of certain 
special crafts, most probably not Sakiyans by birth—carpenters, 
smiths, and potters for instance — had villages of their own ; and so 
also had the Brahmans whose services were often .in request for 
all kinds of magic. The villages were separated one from another 
by forest jungle, tlie remains of the Great Wood (the Mahamna), 
portions of which arc so fi’equcntly mentioned as still surviving 
throughout the clanships. The jungle was infested from time to 
time by robbers, sometimes runaway slaves. But we hear of no 
crime (and there was probably not ver)"^ much) in the villages 
themselves—each of them a tiny self-governed republic. 

Tiadition tells that the neighbouring clan, the Koliyas, wei’e 
c ose y related by descent with the Sakiyas*; but we are not tol<l 
muc about the former, t^ve of their townships besides the 


c, H. I. r. 


^ Vinaya u, 181. 

* Simahyala i, 258 ff. 


2 Digha n, 52. 
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[pital arc referred to by name;—Halidda-vasana\ Sajjat 
Sapiiga“, Uttara^ and Kakkara-patta®. Every Koliyan was a 
Vyagghapajja by surname, just as every Sakiyan was a Gotaina; 
and in tradition the name of their capital Ramagama, so called 
after the Rama who founded it, is once given as either Kola- 
nagara or Vyagghapajja®. The central authorities of the clan 
were served by a body of peons or police, distinguished, as by a 
kind of uniform, by a special form of head-dress^. These men had 
a bad reputation for extortion and violence. In the other clans 
we are told only of ordinary servants. The tradition that the 
Koliyans and Sakiyans built a dam over the river Rohini which 
separated their territories, and that they afterwards quarrelled 
over the distribution of the store of water®, may veiy well be 
founded on fact. 


Of the form of government in the Vajjian confederacy, com¬ 
prising the Licchavis, the Videhas, and other clans, we have two 
traditions, Jain and Buddhist". They are not very clear, and do 
not refer to the same matters, the Jain being on military allairs, 
while the Buddhist refers to judicial procedure. 


The Kingdoms. I. Kosala 

Kosala was the most important of the kingdoms in North India 
during the lifetime of the Buddha. Its exact boundaries are not 
known. But it must have bordered on the Ganges in its sweep 
downwards in a south-easterly direction from the Himalayas to 
the plains at the modern Allahabad. Its northern frontier must 
have been in the hills, in what is now Nepal; its southern 
boundary was the Ganges; and its eastern boundary was the 
Ciistem limit of the Silkiya territory. For the Sakiyas, as one of 
our oldest documents leads us to infer, claimed to be Kosalans^®. 
The total extent of Kosala was therefore but little less than that 
of Fmnce to-day. At the same time it is not probable that the 
administration was very much centralised. The instance of the j 
very thorough Home Rule enjoyed, as we have seen, by the ^ 
Sfikiyas should make us alive to the greater probability that j 
autonomous local bodies, with larger power than the village j 
communities, which were of course left undisturbed, were still in 
existence throughout this wide temtory. 

» M. r, 387; V, 115. ^A.u,62. a a. n, 194. 

4 g, IV, 3 , 10 ., A. re, 281. ® Sum. i, 262. . 

7 ,s'. IV, 341. ^ V, 412-416. 

» Jacobi. Jaina Sutrai, 1 , xii. SutUi mpdta, verso 422. 
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e or two of the technical terms in use to describe such 
fers have survived. RCija-hhogga for example is the expression 
for a form of tenure peculiar to India. Tlie holder of such a 
tenure, the ruja-hhoggo, was empowered to exact all dues aceruing 
to the government within the boundaries of the district or estate 
granted to him. But he had not to render to government any 
account of the dues thus I’eceived by him. Tliey were his per¬ 
quisite. He could hold his o\vn courts, and occupied in many 
ways the position of a baron, or lord of the manor. But there was 
a strildng difference. He could draw no rent. The peasantry 
had to pay him the tithe of the rice grown; and though the 
amount was not always strictly a tithe, and by royal decree could 
be varied in different localities, the gi’antee could not vary it. 
So with the import, or ferry, or octroi duties. The rate of pay¬ 
ment, and the jdaces at which the levy could be made, were fixed 
by the government. We have not enough cases of this tenure to 
be able to interpret with cei’tainty the meaning of all the details, 
and limits of space prevent* a discussion of them here. But the 
general principle is quite clcar^ It shows how easy would be the 
grant to local notabilities of local goveniment to this extent, and 
how narrow was the line of distinction between the collection of 
dues by civil servants or farmei’s of the taxes and their collection 
by a grantee in this May. This custom, thus traced back to so 
early a period in the history of India, seems never to have fallen 
into abeyance. It certainly, in the period under discussion, was of 
manifest advantage. But it must be admitted that it is, to English 
ideas, very strange — so strange that our civilians made tlie mis¬ 
take, in Bengal, of regarding all such persons legally empowered to 
collect the land-tax as landlords, and of endowing them accord¬ 
ingly with the much greater privileges and powers of the English 
landlord. In the Buddhist period there is no evidence of the 
existence, in North India, of landlords in our sense of that tei’ra. 

It was the rise of this gi'eat power, Kosala, in the very centre 
of Northern India, which was the paramount factor in tlu; politics 
of the time before the Buddhist refomi. We do not know the 
details of this rise. But there are purely incidental references 
imbedded i.i the ethical teachings in the Buddhist books' M’hich 
afford us at least hints as to the final manner of it, and as to the 
date of it. Ftw instance we have the story of Dighavu in the 

* D. 1, 114, 127, 130: cf. n, 60 nnd Oiry., 620, l^in. iii, 221, with the Old Com¬ 
mentary at 222, M. m, 133, Jut. vi, 311, Sum. Vil. i, 216, 216. 
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There Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, invades Kosala, w 



Dighiti was king at Siivattlii, and conquered and annexed the 
whole country ; but finally restored it to Dighiti’s son, with whom 
he had become on very friendly terms. Other traditions inform 
us on the other hand of Iseveral invasions of the Kasi country by 
the then kings of Kosala, Vahka, Dabbasena, and Kainsa*. And 
when that most excellent story, the Rojovttdd Jataka* as good in 
humour as it is in ethics—was first put together to represent two 
kings in conflict, the quite natural idea was to fix upon kings of 
Kosala and Kasi, and the author does so accordingly. 

No references have so far been found in the books as to any 
contests between Kosala and any other tribe or nationality. It 
would seem therefore that the gradual absorption into Kosala of 
the clans and tribes in the northern part of Kosala as we know it 
in the Buddha’s time took place without any such battle, campaign, 
or siege as was sufficiently striking to impress the popular imagin¬ 
ation ; but that when Kosala came into contact with Kasi there 
ensued a struggle, with varying result and lasting through several 
reigns, which ended in the complete subjugation of the Kasi 
country by Kamsa, king of Kosala. 

As to the approximate period of these events, we see that they 
were supposed to have taken place not only before the time ot 
Pasenadi, who was born about the same time as the Buddha and 
bved about as long, but also before the time of his father the 
Great Kosalan. We have four kings of Kosala mentioned as 
taking part in these wars, and cannot be sure that there were not 
others who had quieter reigns. It would be enough and more 
than enough to allow, in round numbers, a century for all these 
kings. And the period cannot be much longer than that. For 
the name Brahmadatta could not have been older than towards 
the close of the Brfihmana literatiu’c; and a centui’y and a half 
before the birth of the Buddlia would about bring us to that. 

The king of Kosala in the Buddha’s time was Pa.senadi. He 
was of the same age as the Teacher and though never actually 
converted, was very favourable to the new movement, adopted its 
more elementary teachings, and was fond of calling upon the 
Buddha eithei’ to consult him or simply for conversation. A whole 
book of the Sarnyutta® is devoted tn such talks, and others are 
recorded elsewhere. They are mostly on religion or ethics, but 


I Vivnya Textl, n, 293-306. 

» Jut. h 202; 11 , 403; in, l.i. 108, 211; v, 112 
* M. II, 124. 


^ Jdtaka n, 1. 


^ Tho Kosala Sa\<yuUay i, C8-102. 
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political and personal mattera ai’e occasionally mentioned^ 
fdentally. 

For instance five ‘rajas’ ai'e inti’oduced discussing a point in 
psychology with Pasenadi. Wliatever the title may exactly imply 
it is probable that we have the leaders of five clans or communities 
that, formerly independent, had, at that time, been absorbed into 
Kosala. Again we hear of a double campaign. In the first 
Ajatasattu, king of Magadha, attacks Pasenadi in the Kasi counti’y 
and compels, him to take refuge in SavatthP. In the second, 
Pasenadi comes down again into the plains, defeats Ajatasattu, 
and captures him alive. TheilS^lje restores to him the possession 
of his camp and army, and lets him go iree^. The commentaries 
inform us that he also gave him, on this occasion his daughter 
Vajira, to wife^ Tliey also give the reasons for the dispute 
between the two kings ; but this will be better dealt with under 
the next heading. Another conversation arises when the king 
comes to tell the teacher of the death of his (the king’s) grand¬ 
mother for whom he expressed his deep devotion and esteem. 
She had died at a great age, specified as 120 years, no doubt a 


round number*. At anotlier talk Stmiana, the king’s sister, js 
present, and becomes converted. Desiring to enter the Order she 
refi“ains from doing so in order to bike care of this same old lady, 
and attains Arahantship while still a lay-womaiP. The last and 
longest talk between the two friends took place at INIedaJumpa in 
the Sakiya country. The king, in much trouble with his family 
and ministers, expressed his admiration, and possibly also some 
envy, at the manner in which the teacher preserved peace in his 
Order. Ho then took his last leave with a striking declaration of 
his devotion®. But even as they were talking the crisis had come. 
'Fhe tradition records that the minister in whose charge the in¬ 
signia had been left when the king went on alone, had in his 
absence, proclaimed the king’s son, Vidiidabha, as king. Pasenadi 
found himself deserted by all his people. He hurried away to 
Rajagaha to get help from Ajatasattu, and, worn out by worry and 
fatigue, he died outside the gates of the city’’. Ajatasattu gave 
him a state funeral, but naturally enough left Vidudabha un¬ 
disturbed. 


Tlie first use the latter made of his new position was to invade 
the Sakiya territory, and slaughter as many of the clan—men, 


* .9.1, 79. 

* 9. I, 97; ct. Jtii. jv, Ml). 

* M. n, 118-]2}. 


‘ S. I, 82-S3. s Jot. n, .*04; iv, 343. 

0 S. i, C'J; 77i(,/. IG, 

^ Jtiiaka iv, 15*2. 
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omen, and children—as he could catch. Many however escaj 
Lind it is, perhaps, to this remnant that we owe the Piprahwa Tope 
discovered by Mr Pepji^ Elsewhere^ it has been shown that the 
reasons given for this invasion were probably not the real ones. 
But why should the Buddliists have taken pains so elabomtely to 
explain away the fact, unless the fact itself had been indisputable? 
Tin’s is the last we know of Kosala. We hear nothing more of 
Vidudablia, or of his successors if he had any. When the curtain 
rises again Kosala has been absoroed uito Magadha. 


II. Magadha 

This was a narrow strip of country of some considerable length 
from north to south, and about twelve to fifteen per cent, in area 
of the size of Kosala. Just as Kosala corresponded very nearly 
to the present province of Oudh, but was somewhat larger, so 
Magadha corresponded in the time of the Buddha to the modern 
district of Patna, but with the addition of the northern half of the 
modeiTi district of Gaya. The inhabitants of this region still 
call it Maga, a name doubtless derived from Magadlia^. Tlie 
boundaries were probably the Ganges to the north, the Son to the 
west, a dense forest reaching to the plateau of Chota Nagi^ur to 
the south, and Anga to the east. The river Champa had been the 
boundary between Magadha and Anga^ ; but in the Buddha’s time 
Anga was subject to Magadha—it is the king, not of Anga, but of 
Magadha, who makes a land-grant in Anga (that is a grant of the 
government tithe)^ and an Anga village is one of the eighty 
thousand parishes over which the king of Magadha holds i*ule and 
sovereignty®. Ml the clansmen in each of these two countries are 
called by Buddhaghosa, princes^ (exactly as he elsewhere calls the 
Sakiyas and Licchavis). Tlie same witer says that the two 
kingdoms amounted together to ^three hundred leagues®.’ It is 
reasonable to suppose, as ho was born and bred in Magadha, 
that he was not so very far wi’ong. But this is said in reference 
to the time of Bimbisara. Later on he estimates the area of 
the whole of the United Kingdom of Magadha, in the time of 
Ajatasattu, at five hundred leagues. We may conclude from this 
that, according to the tradition handed down 'to Buddliaghosa, the 

* Dhp. A, I, 859; Mahdva^iaa vin, 18, and the Tlka on it. 

* Buddhist Indian pp. 11, 12. ^ Grierson in E.R.E. vi, 181. 

< Jdt. IV, 454—above, pp. 172-8. ® D'lgha i, 111. ® Vinaya i, 179. 

7 lldja-kumdrd, Sum. i, 279, 294. See Early Buddhum^ 27. 

* Yojams^ Sum, i, 148. 
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in the interval. This 
re to Ajatasattn’s con¬ 
quests nortli of tlic Ganges \ Ah Bnddhj^hosa however seems to 
use the larger figures of a date, not aftei*, but at the beginning of 
those conquests, other wars of which we have no record, to the 
east or south, may be meant. 

The king of Magadha in the Buddha’s time, was Bimbisara. 
Of his pi’incipal queens one was the Ko.sala Devi, daughter of 
Maha-Kosala, and sister therefore of Pasenadi^; another Avas 
Chellana, daughter of a chieftain of the Licchavis^; and a third 
was Khcma, daughter of the king of Madda in the Punjabi If the 
traditions of these relationships be correct they are eloquent 
Avdtnesses to the high estimate held in other countries of the 
then political importance of Magadha. 

Bimbisai'a had a son knoAvn as Vedehi-putto Ajatasfittu in the 
canonical Pilli te.vts, and as Kunika by the Jains. The later 
Buddhist tradition makes him a son of the Kosala Devi; the Jain 
tradition, confirmed by the standing epithet of Vedehi-putto, son 
of the iwincess of Videha, in the older Buddhist boi>k.s, makes him 
a son of Chellana. Buddhagliosa has preserved Avhat is no doubt 
the traditional way of cxi)laining away the evidence contained in 
the epithet”. But the matter cannot be further discussed hera 

One of the very oldest fragments preserved in the canon is a 
ballad on the firet meeting of Bimbisara and Gotama. In the 
ballad the latter is called ‘ the Buddha.’ But the meeting took 
lilacc about seven years before he became the Buddha in our 
modern sense; and tin’s unwonted use of a now familiar title 
would have been impossible in any later document®. Gotama has 
only just started on his search for truth. The. king, with curious 
density, oflfei-s to make him a. captain, and give him wealth. It 
will be noticed that the king still resides in the palace of the old 
cajtital at the Giribbaja, ‘ the Hill Fort.’ Some years afterwards 
when Gotama returns as a teacher, the king was lodged in the 
new palace that gave its name to the new capital, Rajagaha, ‘ the 
King s House.’ The ruins of both these places are still extant; 
and the stone waUs of the Gu’ibbaja arc probably the oldest 
identified remahis in India. Dhammapfda says that the place was 
oi iginally built or plannod by Maha-Govinda, the famous architect, 

4 7'1,- ^ " Jacobi, Jiiim Siitras, i, xii-xv. 

on 139-143, and Ipaddna quoted ibid. 131. 

“ &iim. I, 130. Cf. JHaloguu, ii, 78. 

* A’ipdta, voi'30 408. See Diohnucn, n, 2. The b.allftd is tmiisliUea in llh.I)., 
Early Biuldhim, 81-3i. 
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whom it was the proper thing to ascribe the laying ouf 


” «’*?^ncient cities. 



On Gotama’s second visit to Rajagaha Bimbisara presented him 
ivith the Bamboo Gro\e, Avhere huts could be built for the 
accommodation of the Order”—just as he endowed also the 
opposite teaching®. We hear very little about him in the books- 
He is not even mentioned in three out of the four Nikayas, and the 
few references in the fourth are of the most meagre kind. But the 
Vinaya gives a short account of an attempt made by 
kill his father with a sword^ and in the closing words of the 
Samanna-phala there is an allusion to the actual murder which he 
afterwards committed®. Tlie commentary on that Suttanta gives 
a long account of how it happened®. The details may or may not 
be true ; but the main fact that Bimbisara was put to death by 
his son Ajatasattu may be accepted as historical. The Ceylon 
chronologists place this event eight years before the Buddlia’s 
death, at the time when Bimbisara, who had come to the throne 


when he was fifteen, had reigned fifty-two yearsl 

On the death of Bimbisara, his wife, the Kosala Devi, is said by 
tradition to have died of grief®. The government revenues of an 
estate in Kasi had been settled upon her by Maha-Kosala as pin- 
money on her marriage. At her death the payment of course 
ceased. Ajatasattu then invaded Kasi. It seems incredible that 
this could have been the real motive of the war, unless the kings 
of that place and time were less expert in inventing pretexts for a 
Avar which they Avanted than modern kings in Europe. The war 
itself is hoAvever mentioned in the Canon®, and AA’ith some detail. 
In the first campaign Ajatasattu out-manoeuvred his aged uncle, and 
drove him back upon Savatthi. In the next, liOAvever, Pasenadi 
lured his nejihcAv into an ambush, and he Avas compelled to 
surrender Avith all his force. But Pasenadi soon set him at liberty, 
gave him back his army, and, according to the commentary, gave 
him also one of his daughters in marriage. 

In the opening paragraph of the Maha-parinihhcma'^nti&n\&^^ 
Ave hear of Ajatasattu’s intention to attack the Vajjian con¬ 
federacy's and, as the first step in the attack, of his building a 


1 Vimdna-vatthu Commentaryy p. 82, and above p, 173. 

2 Vinaya i, 39. ® Digha i, 111, 127. 

♦ Vinaya n, 190. ® Bigha i, 86. ® Sum, i, 133-136; Peta^v, A, 105. 

7 Dip. ra, 56-60; Mhv. n, 29, 30. ® Jdt. ii, 403. 

» SanyyuUa i, 84‘-86. Cf. T)hp. A. m, 259; Jdt. iv, 342. 

Bh.D.; Dialogues of the BjiddhOy ii, 78. 
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at Patalipiitta, the modem Patna, on the south bank of 
r^anges, the then boundary between his territory and theirs. 
The minister in charge of this work was a Brahman, known to us 
only by his official title, ‘the Rain-maker' {Vassahdra). He fled 
suddenly to the Vajjian capital VesillT, giving out that he had 
barely escaped with Ms life from Ajatasattu. The Vajjians gave 
him refuge and hospitality. He then dwelt among them, carefully 
disseminating lies and slanders until he judged the unity of the 
confederation to be finally broken. Three yeai’s after his kindly 
reception he gave the hint to Ins master, who swooped down on 
Vesall, and destroyed it, and treated his relatives veiy much as 
Vidudabha had treated his. We can only hope this ghastly story 
of dishonour, treachery, and slaughter is a fairy-tale. The ques¬ 
tion can only be discussed with profit when we have the whole of 
the commentary before us. 

The sou of Ajatasattu is mentioned in the Canon*. His name 
was Udayi-bhadda, and it follows from the statements of the 
Ceylon Chronicles that he succeeded his father on the throne". 
This is confirmed in the commentaries^. The name also occurs in 
medieval Jain and Hindu lists, independent no doubt, both of 
them, of the Buddhist books ^ 


Sl 


HI. Avanti 

Tlie king of Avanti in the Buddha’s time was Pajjota the 
Fierce, who reigned at the capital Ujjeni. There is a legend 
about him which shows that he and his neighbour king Udeua of 
KosambI were believed to have l>een contempoi'aries, connected by 
marriage, and engaged in war®. The boundary is not given, but a 
commentary mentions incidentally that the two capitals were in 
round numbers fifty yojanas, about four hundred miles, apart We 
have seen that when the Nikayas were composed Avanti was con¬ 
sidered to have been one of the important kingdoms of India 
before the Buddha’s time®. Shortly after the Buddha’s death 
Ajatasattu is said to have been fortifying his capital, Rajagaha, in 
anticipation of an attack by Pajjota of AvantiThe king of the 
Surasenas, at Madhura, in the Buddha’s time, was called Avanti- 
putto ; and was therefore almost certainly the son of a princess of 
Avanti®. The Lalita-vistara gives the personal name of the king 

» Digha i, 50-Dinlogw$, i, 68. » Dip. v, 97; tv, I. 

» Smp. 321; Sum. i, 153-4. * V. inf., pp. 189-90. 

» Buddhiu India, 4-7. « Above, p. 172. Of. J5t. iv, 390. . 

' m, 7. 8 M. n, 83. 
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Madhura in the year of the Buddlia’s birth as Siibahu^, and 
may be the same person. 

Avanti became from the first an important centre of the new 
doctrine we now call Buddhism (in India it was not so called till 
centuries later). Several of the most earnest and zealous adherents 
of the Dimmma were either bom or resided there. Abhaya 
Kumara is mentioned" and Isidasi® and Isidatta^ and Dhammapala® 
and Sona Kutikanna®, and especially Maha-Kaccana^. Tlie last of 
these is stated to have been called by the Buddha the most pre¬ 
eminent of those of his disciples able to expound at length, both 
as to form and meaning, that which had been said in short. The 
last but one, Sona, was in a similar way declared to be the most 
eminent of the disciples distinguished for beauty of expression 
In -svhat language were they supposed to have exercised these 
literary gifts ? It was certainly not the religious language then 
current in the priestly schools of Brahmanism. This archaic foi’m 
of speech which has been preserved in the Brahinanas and 
Upanishads was called by the grammarians chhandasa, ‘the 
language of chJmvdas or Vedic poetry,’ to distinguish it from 
the lauJdlm or ‘secular’ language; and the Buddlia had 
expressly forbidden his ‘word’ to be put into cliluxndas. Each 
disciple was to speak the word in his own dialect®. It would 
be a mistake, however, to be misled by the ambiguities of the 
word dialect, and to suppose it to mean here the language 
as spoken by any peasantry. The higher ethics and philosophy 
of ‘the Word’ could not be discussed in any such dialect. 
Now for two or three generations before the birth of the 
Buddha, the so-called Wanderers’® were in the habit of passing 
from Avanti to Savattlii, from Takkasila to Champa, discussing 
in the vernacular, wherever they went or stayed, precisely such 
questions. They had invented or adapted abstract words and 
philosophical or ethical terms useful for their purpose, and equally 
current in all the dialects ; while during the same period there had 
been developed in the rising kingdoms, and especially in Kosala 
(in the very centre of the regions covered by the Wanderers, and 
by far the largest and most important of them all) the higher 


1 Ed. Rajendralal Mitra, p. 24. ^ Thag. A, 39. 

3 Thtg. A. 261-4. < S, iv, 288; Thag, 120. 

* Thag. 204. ® Vinaya Texts, u, 32; Thag, 369; Ud, v, 6. 

7 Samyutta m, 9; rv, 117; Ahguttara i, 2‘h\ v, 46; Majjhivm m, 194, 223. 

8 Ct Dhp. A, IV, 101. 

3 Vinaya n, 189. Cf. the note in Vinaya Texts, m, 160. 

See Buddhist India, 141-146. 
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ay necessary for legal and administrative purposes. Just 
^^^^^^^-<3hristians adopted for their propaganda, not classical Greek 
but the Greek of the Koine, the varying dialect understood 
through all the coasts and islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which they found ready to their hands; so the Buddha and his 
followers adopted this common form of vernacular speech, varying 
no doubt slightly from district to district, M'hich they fomid ready 
to their hands. The particular form of this common speech, the 
then Hindustani, in which the Pali Canon was composed, Avas 
almost certainly, as the present writer ventured to suggest 
nearly forty years ago on liistorical grounds \ and as Professor 
Franke contends on philological grounds^ the form that Avas 
cuiTent in Avanti®. If that be so, it could be said that Buddhism, 
bom in Nepal, received the garb in Avhich Ave now knoAV it in 
AA’^anti, in the far West of India. It is tnie that no such curt 
summai’y of a great movement can be sufficient. But this would 
be nearer to the facts than that other 8 ummar 3 % so often put 
forward as convenient, that Buddhism arose in Magadha and that 
its original tongue aass Miigadhl^ 


IV. The Vamsas 

The King of the Vamsas in the Buddha’s time is caUed in the 
Canon Udena®. His father’s name Avas Parantapa, and his son’s 
name Bpdhi Kumara*’. But Udena survived the Buddha^, and we 
are not informed Avhcther Bodhi did or did not succeed him on 
the throne. Tradition has preserved a long story of the adventures 
of Udena and his three Avives. We have it in tAvo recensions—a 
Pali one, the Udena-vatthu®; and a Sanskrit (jne, the Makandika- 
avadana'*. It is quite a good story, but hoAv far each episode may 
be founded on fact is another question. Tho capital Avas Kosamb!, 
the site of Avhich has been much discussedtit seems to have 
been on the south bank of the Jumna, at a point about 400 
miles by road from Ujjeni, and about 230 miles up stream from 

* Eh.D. in Tram, Phil, Soc. 1875. * R. Otto Fi-ankc, Pali und Samkrity 1902. 

^ Cf. Windisob, Ahjicrs Contj, of Orientalists, 1906; and Bh,D.y P add hie t India, 
140-161. 


or this view see the refcroncea given by Wintemitz, (Jesch. d, ind. Lit. n, i, 
^ R ^ ° UduJiaYUylO; Sarnyutta iv, 

Vtnaya n, 127; iv, 198; Majjhijna n, 97; Jataka m, 167. 

Feta-vatthii Commentary 140. 

8 In Norman’s Dhammapada Commentary i, 161-230. 

» Divyavaddna 615-544. (Ed. Cowell and Neil.) 

For different views see T. Watters, On Yuan Chicang, i. 366-9 and Chapter xxi, 
p. 524, infra. 
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One route from Ujjenl to Kosambi lay through Vedi^ 


«i^nare3\ wud 1^1*^ *.v-**.-jj- 

and other places whose names are given but of winch nothing else 
is at present knownl There were already in the time of the 
Buddha four establishments or settlements of the Order in or near 
Kosambi, each of them a group of huts under trees. One of them 
was in the aratna or pleasaunce of Ghosita, two more m similar 
parks, and one in Pavilriya’s Mango Grove^. The Buddha was 
often there, at one or other of these settlements; and iscoui-ses 
he held on those occasions have been handed down in the Canon. 
King Udena was at first indifferent or even unfriendly. On one 
occasion, in a fit of di’unken jealousy he tortured a leading member 
of the Order, Pindola Bharadvaja, by having a basket lull ot 
brown ants tied to his body * But long afterwards, in consequence 
of a conversation he had with this same man Pindola, he professed 
himself a disciple. We have no evidence that he progressed very 
far along the path; but his fame has lasted in a curious way in 
Buddhist legends. For instance there is an early list of the seven 
Con-natals {aakajata), persons bom on the same day as the 
Buddha®. The details of the lists differ; and already in the Lalita- 
vistara it has grown into several tens of thousands, still arranged 
however in seven groups®. Many centuries afterwards we find the 
name of Udena appearing in similar lists recm-riiig in Tibetan and 

Chinese books^. 


The Fikst Great Gap 

The passages referred to above tell us a good deal of the 
political condition of India during the Buddha’s life, and enable 
us to draw certain conclusions as to previous conditions for some 
time before the birth of the Buddha. There are also one or two 
passages in the Canon which must refer to dates after the Buddha s 
death. Perhaps the most remarkable is the verse in the Parayana 
(a poem now included in the Sutta Nipata) which, refeiiing to a 
time when the Buddha was alive, calls Vesali a Magadha city . 
Now we know from the Malul-parinihhaim Suttanta that (at the 
time when that very composite work was put together in its 
present shape) Vesfill and the whole Vajjian confederacy njs 
considered to have remained independent of Magadha up to the 

1 Buddhist Imlia, p. 36. ® Nipata, 1011. 

» Vin. IV, 16; Sum. 319. ^ 

6 See Bh.D., Buddhist Birth Stories, note on p. 68. 

0 LalitOrvistaTa ed. Rajendralal Mitra, p. 109. 

7 Rookbill, Life, 16, 17; T. Watters, On Ymin Chxcang, i, 368. 

8 Sutta Nipata, 1013. 
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the Buddha’s life^ If therefore the reading in our text 
Parayana be correct, the expression ‘Magadha city’ must be 
taken in the sense of ‘now a Magadha city,’ and as alluding to the 



conquest of VesMi as described above, p. 185. But it is apparently 
the only passage in the Canon which takes cognisance of that 
event. Again in the Ahguttara we have a suUa'“ in which a king 
Munda, dwelling at Pateliputta, is so overwhelmed with gi’ief at 
the death of his wife Bhadda that he i-efuses to have the cremation 
carried out according to custom. But after a simple talk with a 
tliera named Nilrada he recovers his self-possession. We learn 
from the chronicles that King Munda was the grandson of 
Ajatasattu and began to reign about the year 40 a.b. 3 It is a 
fair inference from this episode that Pateliputta had already at 
that time become the capital of Magadha. Niirada is said to have 
lived in the Kukkutarama, no doubt consisting of a few huts or 
cottages'scattered under the trees in the pleasaunce so called. It 
was a well-known resting-place for the Buddhist Wanderers, and 
Asoka is said to have built a monastery on the site of it". 

The long poem of old Parapaiiya, a laudator temporis acti, on 
the decay of religion since the death of the Master , adds nothing 
to political history. So also the edifying ghost-story recorded in the 
Peta-vatthu (ii, 10) can only, at most, give us the name ot a sort 
of public-works officer at Kosambi shortly after the Buddha’s death. 

These few details are all that we can glean from the Theravada 
Canon concerning the history of India for more than a hundred 
and sixty yeai-s. And the chroniclei-s and commentators do not 
add very much more. They have preserved indeed a dynastic list 
of the kings of Magadha with regnal yeara of most of the kings. 
The list is as follows; 


Ajatasattu 

reigned 

32 years 

Uda)i-bliadda 


16 

>7 

Aniuaiddlia\ 
Mu\i(Ja J 

)» 

8 

7 > 

Nagadasaka 


24 

7 ) 

Siisunaga 

)) 

18 

77 

Kalasoka 

» 

28 

77 

His 10 sons 


22 

77 

Nine Nandas 


22 

77 

Cliandagutta 

}» 

24 

77 


> Dialogues, n, 78-80. a A. m, 57-68. 

^ Mahata^nsa tv, 2, 3; Divyavadam 389. 

V, 342; M. i, 360; Divy. 868, 434; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 

oo, sjy, 

® Thera-gatha, 920-948. 
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There are other lists extant, not so complete, and not always 
with the regnal years given, in Jain, Hindu, or Buddhist Sanski’it 
works. They have been carefully compared and discussed by 
W. Geiger, in a very reasonable and scholarly way\ He comes to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, the above list is better 
supported than the others. This may well be the case; but at the 
same time it must be confessed that the numbers seem much too 
regular, with theii’ multiples of six and eight, to be very probably 
in accordance with fact. And we are told nothing at all of any of 
the other kingdoms in India, or even of the acts of the kings thus 
named, or of the extent of the growing kingdom of Magadha 
during any of their reigns. The list gives us only the bare bones 
of the skeleton of the history of one district 


Chandagutta 

When the curtain rises again we have befoi’e us a picture 
blurred and indistinct in detail, but in its main features made 
more or less intelligible by what has been set out above. 

India, as shown in the authorities there quoted, appeared as a 
number of kingdoms and republics with a constant tendency 
towards amalgamation. This process had proceeded further in 
Kosala than elsewhere ; that great kingdom being by far the most 
important state in Northern India, and very nearly if not quite as 
large as modern France. It occupied the very centre of the terri¬ 
tories mentioned in those authorities; it had its capital near the 
borders of what is now Nepal; and it included all the previous 
states or duchies between the Himalayas on the north and the 
Ganges on the west and south. The original nucleus of this 
great kingdom was the territory now the seat of the Gurkhas, and 
these Kosalans were almost certainly, in the main at least, of 
Aryan race. For the heads of houses among them (the galiapatis) 
are called rdjdno, the same as the clansmen (the hida-ptdtd) in 
the free republics. Of the surrounding kingdoms Magadha, though 
much smaller, w’as the most progressive. It had just absorbed 
Ahga, and at the last moment we saw it attacking, and with 
success, the powerful Vajjian confederation. The rise of tliis new 
star in the extreme South-East was the most interesting factor in 
the older picture. 

The new picture as shown in the Ceylon chronicles and in the 
classical authors (especially those based on the statements in 

i Mahiivaiitsa (English translation), Intr, pp. xl-slvi. 





Chandagutta 


ndilia of Megaathenes) show iis Magadha triumphant. 
^^^Jjtfl^ingdoms, duchies, and clans have lost their independence. 
Even the great Kosalan dominion has been absorbed. And for the 
first time in the history there is one paramount authority fi'om 
Bengal to Afghanistan, and from the Himalayas doAvn to the 
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Vindhya range. 

We shall probably never know how these gi’eat changes, and 
especially the fall of Kosala, were brought about. And we have 
no information as to the degi’ee in which the various local authori¬ 
ties retained any shadow of power. Were the taxes fixed by the 
central power and collected by its own officers? Or were the local 
rates maintained and collected by a local authority? If the latter, 
were the actual sums received paid over to the central office at 
Patoliputta, or was a yearly tribute fixed by the paramount power? 

On these and similar questions we are still quite in the dark. 
But our two sets of authorities, which are quite independent of 
one another, agi’ee in the little they do tell ua 

Unfortunately each set is open to veiy serious objectiona 
The Chronicles are quite good as chronicles go, and we have them 
not only complete but well edited and tmnslated. But of course 
we cannot expect from documents written fifteen hundred years 
or moi-e ago, any of that historical criticism that we are only just 
beginning to use in the West. They are written throughout for 
edification, and in the Mahavanisa sometimes also for amusement; 
they are in veree, and are not infrequently nearer to poetry than 
history; and though based on a continuous tradition, that tradition 
is now lost. On the other hand, the work of Megasthenes, ni’itten ' 
during the life-time of Chandagutta, is itself lost What we have 
ai’e fragments preseiwed more or less accurately, and with the best ’ 
intentions, by later Latin and Greek authors. Where what is 
evidently intended as a quotation from the same passage in 
Megasthenes is found in more than one of these later authors the 
presentations of it do iiot, in several cases, agree. This throws 
doubt on the correctne,ss of those quotations which, being found 
in one author only, cannot be so tested. A number of the quota- ^ 
tions contain statements that, as they stand, are glaringly absurd I 
—stories of gold-digging ants, men with ears large enough to sleep 
in, men without moutlis, and so on. Stitibo therefore calls Megas- 
thenes mendacious. But surely such stories (and other things) 
only show that Megasthenes Avaa just as ignorant of the modeni 
rules of historical evidence as the Chroniclers were, and for the 
same rea.son. Strabo’s idea of criticism is no better than that of 
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lose who ignore the Chroniclers on the ground that they la 


mendacious. As will be seen in Chapter xvi which d^ls more 
fully with the Greek and Latin writers on Ancient India, it is more 
probable that in these fairy-tales of his Megasthenes, like Herodotus 
before him, had either accepted in good faith stories which were 
current in the India of his day, or had merely misunderstood some 
Indian expression. 

Age of the Authobities used 

It remains now to give some account of the literature from 
which om- knowledge of early Buddhism is chiefly derived, and so 
form some estimate of its value as a source of history. This 
literature which deals mainly with ethics and religion, grew up 
gradually among those followers of the Buddha who dwelt in the 
republics and kingdoms specifled above. There are now 27 books, 
and only three of them deal with the rules of the Order. But these 27 
are mostly anthologies of earlier shorter passages. The Patimokkha 
for instance— one of the earliest documents — has 227 suttas, and 
they are of the average length of about three lines; and the Silas, 
a string of moral injunctions, are, if taken sepax’ately, quite short. 
But neither of these tracts, each of them already a compilation, 
now exists as a separate book. They are found only as imbedded 
in longer works of later date. It took about a century for the 
more important works, the Vinaya and the four Nikayas\ to be 
nearly finished about as w'e have them. (See p. 195.) 

The next century and a half saw the completion of the supple¬ 
mentary works—the supplements to the Vinaya and the four 
Nikayas; the thirteen books of the supplementary fifth Nikaya 
(much of it based on older material); and the seven Abhidhamma 
books, mainly a new classification of the psychological ethics of 

the four Nikayas. j -tr* . 

So far the books had been divided into Dhamma and v maj a, 
that is to say, religion and the regulations of the Order. Now', 
after the close of the canon, a new division begins to appear, that 
into three Pitakas (or Baskets) of Vinaya, Sutta, and Abhidhamma. 
We do not yet know exactly when or why this new division arose 
and superseded the older one^. As late as the fifth cent. A.D. we 

1 The titles of the five Nikayas are as follows: 1. DIgha=the long Suttas; 

2 MajjUiina=:the Suttas of medium length; 3. Samyutta = Suttas forming connected 
akmps- 4. Anguttara=Suttas arranged according to a progressive enumeration (from 
one to eleven) of the subjects with which they deal; 5. Khuddaka=smaller works and 

imsce^n^^^ the oldest reference to the three Pitakas is in Kanishka’s Inscr., Ep. 
Ind. Yin, 176. 
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^^'^ddliagliosha still putting the Vinaya and the Abhidhaimna 
infe&Hhe supplementary fifth NikayaS though he and other com¬ 
mentators also use the newer phrase^. 

The authorities on which our account of early Buddhist history 
is based are therefoi'e the four Nikayas, with occasional use of 
other works mainly of such as are included in the fifth or supple¬ 
mentary Mkaya. Concerning the period to which the Nikayas 
belong Are have some evidence, partly internal and partly external. 
To take the latter first: 

Asoka in the Bhabra Edict recommends his co-religionists the 
special study of seven selected passages. Tavo of the titles given are 
ambiguous. Four of the others are from the foiu’ Nikayas, and the 
remaining one from the Sutta Nipata noAV included in the fifth 
Nikaya. As was pointed out a quarter of a century ago^ it is a critical 
mistake to take these titles as the names of books extant in Asoka’s 
time. They are the names of edifying passages selected fi-om an 
existing literature. It is as if an old inscription had been found 
asking Christians to learn and ponder over the Beatitudes, the 
Prodigal Son, the exhortation to the Corinthians on Charity, and so 
on. ITiere are no such titles iu the New Testament. Before short 
passages could bo sjioken of by name in tliis familiar manner a 
certain period of time must have elapsed ; and Ave shoidd be 
justified in assuming that the literature in Avhich the passages 
Averc found Avas therefore older than the inscription^ 

Further, in certain inscriptions in the Asoka charactere of a 
someAA'hat later date there are recorded names of donors to 
Buddhist monuments. The names being similar, distinguishing 
epithets are used — X. Avho knows Suttantas, X. who knoAvs the 
Pitaka (or perhaps the Pitakas, Petahl), X. Avho knows the five 
Nikayas. These technical terms as names for books are, Avith one 
exception, found only in that collection Ave noAv call the Pali 
Pitakas. The exception is the Avord Pitaka. That is not found 
in the four Nikayas in that sense ; and even in the fifth Nikaya it is 
only approximating to that sense and has not yet reached it. One 
Avould naturally think, if these Nikayas had been put together 
these inscriptions, that they would have used the term in the sense | 
it then had, and has CA'er since continued to have; more especially , 
as that sense—the AA’hole collection of the books—is so A^ery con¬ 
venient, and expresses an idea for Avhich they have np other Avonl. 

* Attka-talini, 26. 

» ^ *■ “• 

• •> Questhn* of King ’llilinda, i, xixvii fi. ' See J.P.l’.S.. 1896.’ 
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yyy Thirdly, the commentators both in India and Ceylon say t 
^ rhe Katlia-vatthu, the latest book in the three Pitakas, as we now 
have them, was composed by Moggliputta Tissa at Asoka’s court 


at Pataliputta in N. India at the time of the Council held there in 
the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign. At the time when they 
made this entry, the commentators held the Pi takas to be the 
word of the Buddha, and believed also that the Dliaimna had been 
already recited at the Council held at Rajagaha after the death of 
the Buddha. It seems quite impossible, therefore, that they could 
have invented this information about Tissa. They found it in the 
records on which their works were based; and felt compelled to 
hand it on. Being evidence, as it were, against themselves, it is 
especially Avorthy of credit. And it is in accord with all that Ave 
otherwise know. Anyone at all acquainted with the history of the 
gradual change in Buddhist doctrine, and able to read the Katha- 
vatthu, Avill find that it is just what we should expect for a book 
composed in Asoka’s time. It has noAv been edited and translated 
for the Pali Text Society ; and not a single phrase or even word 
has been found in it referable to a later date. It quotes largely 
from all five Nikayas^ 

The above is all the external evidence as yet discovered, and 
the tliird point, though external as regards the Nikayas, is internal 
as regards the Pitakas. The internal evidence for the age of the 
Nikayas is very small, but it is very cuiioiis. 


Fiistly, the four Nikayas quote one another. Thus Anguttam 
V, 46 quotes Samyutta i, 126 ; but in giving the name of the • 
work quoted it does not say Sainyutta, but Kurnari-panlici —^the 
title of the particulai’ Sutta quoted. The Samyutta quotes two 
Suttantas in the Digha by Sahka-panlia and the 

BrahBia-jala^, It follows that, at the time Avhen the four Nikaj^as 
Avere put together in their present form, Suttas anA Suttantas 
knoAAm by their present titles were already current, and handed 
doAvn by memory, in the community. 

More than that there are, in each of the four Nikayas, a very 
large number of stock passages on ethics found in identical words 
in one or more of the others. These accepted forms of teaching, 
varying in length from half a page to a page or more, formed part 
of the already existing material out of Avhich the Nikayas were 
composed. Some of the longer Suttantas consist almost entirely 
of strings of such stock passages ^ 


^ See tbe puasages collected in Dialogues of tho Buddha, i, pp. xi, xii. 
* d. Ill, 13 (vrith a difiference of reuxUng), aaid S. iv, 287. 

3 For insl^nce, the Bamglti, I>. m, 207. 
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re are also entire episodes containing names of persons aiid 
and accounts of events—episodes which recur in identical 
terms in two or more of the Nikayas. About two-thirds of the 
Maha-parinibbana Suttanta consists of sucli recurring episodes or 
stock passages^. Tliis will help to show the manner in Avhich the 
books were built up. 

Several conversations recorded in the Nikayas relate to events 
which occuri’ed two or three years after the Buddha’s death ; and 


one passage (Ahguttara iii, 57-62) is based on an event about 40 
years after it. 

The four Nikayas occupy sixteen volumes of Pali text. They 
contain a very large number of references to places. No place on 
the East of India south of Kaliiiga, and no place on the West of 
India, south of the Godavari, is mentioned. The Asoka Edicts, 
dealing in a few pages with similar matter, show a much wider 
knowledge of South India, and even of Ceylon. We must allow' 
some genei'ations for this increase of know'ledge^ 

At the end of each of the four Nikayas there are added 
portions which are later, both in language and in psychological 
theory, than tlie bulk of each Nikaya. 

All the facts thus emphasised would bo exidaiued if these 
collections had been put together out of older material at a period 
about half way between the death of the Buddha and the accession 
of Asoka Everything has had to be stated here with the utmost 
brevity. But it is important to add that this is the only working 
' hypothesis that has been put forward. It is true that the old 
battle cries, such as ‘Ceylon books’ or ‘Southern Buddhism’ are 
still sometimes heard. But what do they mean? The obvious 
interpretation is that the Pali Pitekas were composed in Ceylon— 
that is, that when the Ceylon hhikkhns began to write in Pali 
(which was about Buddhaghosa’s time) they wrote the w'orks on 
which Buddhaghosa had already commented. This involves so 
many palpable absurdities that it cannot be the meaning intended. 
Until those who use such terms tell us w'hat they mean by them, we 
must decline to accept as a working hypothesis the vague insinua¬ 
tion of question-begging epithets. We do not demand too much. 
A working hypothesis need not propose to settle all questions. 
But it mu.st take into consideration the evidence set out above; 
and it must give a rational explanation of such facts as that this 


* See the table of roferenoes, and detailed discussion, in the introduotion to Dm- 
loguci, u, 71-77. 

^ This point is disoussed more fully in BuddhUt India, pp. 23-34. 
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literature does not mention Asoka, or S. India, or Ceylon; 
that, though there is a clear progress in its psychology and its 
Buddhology, it gives no connected life of the Buddha, such as wc 
find in Sanskrit poems and Pali conmientaries. 

On the last point the evidence, being very short, may be given 
here. There are a large number of references to the places at 
wMch the Buddha was stopping, when some conversation or other 
on an ethical or jjhilosoiihical question took place. These have 
not yet been collected and analysed. Then there are a small 
number of short references, in a sentence or two or a page or two, 
to some incident in his life. And lastly we have two episodes, of 
a considerable number of pages, describing the two importont 
crises in his career, the beginning and the close of his mission. 
Out of approximately 6000 pages of text in the four Nikayas less 
than two hundi'ed in all are devoted to the Buddha’s life. 

Of the long episodes the first is in the Majjhima*, and describes 
the events of the period from the time when he had firet become a 
Wanderer down to his attainment of Nihhana (or Arahautship) 
under the Bodhi Tree=. The events are not the names and dates 
of kings and battles, but events in religious experience, the 
gradually increased grasp of ethical and philosophical concepts, 
the victory' won over oneself. The Vinaya, very naturally, con¬ 
tinues this episode down to the time of the founding of the Order, 
the sending forth of the sixty and the accession of the most 
famous of the Arahants®. This episode covers about seven years, 
the Vinaya addition to it being responsible for one. The other 
long episode, about twice as long as the first, describes in detail 
the events of the last month of the Buddha’s life. It is contained 
ill the Digha, and forms a whole Suttanta, the Mahd- 2 >aTinihlH(na 
Suttanta, rofeired to above as a composite document. 

We have no space to consider the shorter references ; but the 
following table specifies the more imjiortant, arranged chrono¬ 
logically : 

L Youth ; three rcsideuccs^ Digha ii, 21; Ahg. i, 145. 

2. The going forth. Digha i, 115; ii, 151; Ahg. i, 146; Majjhiraa lt>3; 
S. N. 405-424. 

3. IIis teachers. Majjhima i, 163 ; iv, 83; Digha iii, 126, 

4. His trial of asceticism. Majjhima i, 17-24, 114, 107, 240 -248. 

5. Nibbamu Majjhima i, 23, 116-113, 167, 173, ‘248-250; \inaya i, 1-4. 

1 Vol. I, pp. 163-176 vnd 240-249. llepoated at Vol. u, p. 93, and again p. ‘212. 
a The word Nibljdna occurs, p. 167. 
s Vinaya r, 1-44. 



Growth of Literature 


smnation of the Path. Satiiyutta in, 66; iv, 34; v, 421; Majjhima I, 135,^ 
I ; Vinaya i, 8-14. 

7. Sending out of the Sixty. Saipyutta i, 105; Vinaya i. 21. 

8. The last month. Digha ii, 72-168. 


The relative age, within the Canon, of each of these passages, 
hiss to be considered as a question distinct fi’om that of the books 
into which they are now iucorpoi-ated. Towards the solution of 
these questions some little progres's has been made, and the tenta- 
tiv e conclusions so far reached are shown in the following table. 


Growi’h of Buddhist Literature from the time of the 
Buddha down to Asoka. 


1 . The simple statements of doctrine now found in identical 
words recurring in two or more of the present books—the stock 
passages or Suttas. 

2 . Epi.sodes (not of doctrine only) similarly recurring. 

3. Books quoted in the present books but no longer existing 
separately—the Silas, the Panlyana, the Octades, the Patimokkha, 
etc. 

4. Certain poems, ballads, or prose passages found similarly 
reciuTing in the present anthologies, or otherwise showing signs 
of greater age. 

5. The four Nikayas, the Sutta Vibhahga and the Khandakas. 
Approximate dates 100 a.d. 

6 . Sutta Nipiita, Thera- and Theri-gatha, the Udanas, the 
Khuddaka Patha. 

7. The Jatakas (verses only), and the Dhammapadas. 

8 . The Niddesa, the Iti-vuttakas, and the Patisaiubhidii. 

9. The Pota- and Vimana-vatthn, the Apadanas, an<l the 
Buddliavanisa. 

10 . The Abhidhamma books, the latest of which is the Katha- 
vatthu and the oldest, perhaps, the Dhamma-sahgani. 
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CHAPTEB VIII 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ACCORDING TO EARLY 
BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

The following analysis is constructed fi’om a number of incidenta. 
allusions to economic conditions in the great Pali thesaurus of the 
Jataka, and, to a more limited extent in the Vinaya, and also in 
the other books of the Sutta Pitaka, of which the Jataka is a part 
Dr Pick’s admirable monogi-aph Die sociaU Gliederung in Indten 
is similarly based. That work deals chiefly with social conditions. 
The present chapter, on the other hand, is mainly economic in 
scope, and only in a minor degree sociological. It is true that the 
evidence is drawn very largely from stories. But it is fairly clear 
that the folk in those tales have given them a parochial setting 
and local colour. And tliis is frequently borne out by the coin¬ 
cident testimony of other books not dealing with folk-lore 

’The mral economy of India at the coming of Buddhrsm was 
/ based chiefly on a system of village communities of landowners, or 
Nvhat in Europe is known as peasant proprietorehip. The Jataka 
^ bears veiw clear testimony to tliis. There is no such clear testimony 
. in it to isolated large estates, or to gi-eat feudatories, or to absolute 
lords of the soil holding such estates. In the monarchies, the 
king, though autocratic and actively governing, had a right to a 
tithe on raw produce, collected as a yearly tax; and only to this 
extent could he be considered the ultimate owner of the soil.* All 
abandoned, all forest land the king might dispose of^; and under 
this right was included the reversion to the crown of all property 
left intestate or ‘ownerless’® a custom which may or may not be a 
survival of an older feudalism. The sovereign was moreover en¬ 
titled to ‘milk money,’ a perquisite paid by the nation when an 
heir was born to him®, and he could declare a general indemnity 
for prisoners at any festal occasionBesides these privileges he 


1 

•2 

9 


D. I, 87. 

8, 1, 89 (Kindred 
lb. rv, 323. 


Sayingt, 1.116); Jat. m, 3026; of. iv. 486; vi. 

' Ih. IV, 176; V, 285; vi, 327. 
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Tithes and Taxes 


impose forced labour or rdjalcdriya on the peojile, 
may have been limited to the confines of his own estates. 
Thus the peasant proprietors enclose a deer-reserve for their king, 
that they might not be summoned to leave their tillage to beat up 
game for himb A much more oppressive extent of corv6e is pre¬ 
dicted only of a state of civic decay b The tithe on produce wasi 
levied in kind, measured out either by the village syndic or head-j 
man {gdmocbbojpha), or by an official (a mahdnmt^) at the barnj 
doors^, or by survey of the crops*. Some of the rice and other 
grain may presumably have been told oil’ for the special granaries 
kept filled for urgency, in war or famine but Buddhist books make 
no clear reference to such an institution. The amount levied seems; 
to have varied from I to according to the decision of the ruling! 
power^ or other circumstances. And the contributions raised at^ 
one or more gdmas (villages), rui-al or suburban, could be made 
over by a monarch (or by his chief queen®) to anyone he wished to 
endow, e.g., to a daughter on her marriage”, a minister*”, a Brahman*', 
a merchant, etc.*” Again, the king could remit the tithe to any-/ 
pei-son*” or group**. 

’ We have no direct evidence of such a tithe or other tax being 
levied on the commonwealtli by any of the republics or oligarchies 
mentioned in the Buddhist canon, such as the Siikiyas, Koliya.s, 
Licchavis, Mallas, etc.*’ But that they did so raise the state 
revenue, in the case at least of the Sakiyas, seems to be attested 
by Asoka’s inscription on the Lumbini or Rummindei pillar^®. 
The tithe thus remitted on the occasion of Asoka’s visit to the 
birtlqdace of the Buddha, must have been imposed by the Sakiyas 
at a date prioi- to the Mauryan hegemony. The Siikiyas and 
other republics arc recorded as meeting for pobtical business at 
their own mote-balls *^ and must inevitably have had a financial 
policy to discuss and carry out. That their enactments could 
somewhat drastically paternal appears in the case of the Malla 
clansmen of Kusinara, who imposed a fine of 500 (pieces) on any¬ 
one who ‘w'ent not forth to welcome the Blessed One’ when he 

' At Benares, Jat. i, 149; the Ahjana Wood at tJuketa, ih. lu, 270. 

“ Ib. 1 , 339. A certain familiarity with oppressive taj^ation is suggesti;d by ib. v, 
99 ff; cl. 1 , 3.39; ii, 240. » Ib. ii, 378. 

* Ib. IV, 169. » Xml. Ant., 1896, pp. 261 f. 

Cf. Gautama x, 24; Manu. vn, 130; Biihler, Trun>. Vienna Acad. Jau. 1897; 
V. A. Smith, 1897, 618 f. Wat. m, 9. « 7fi. v, 4-1. 

* Jb- n, 237, 403. lo xb. i. S.'S!; vi, 261. 

“ 1». I, 87; Jdt. m, 229. >= 76. \u, 344. i* 16. iv, 169. 

Ib. I, 200. 15 See Buddhht India, 22. 

J.R.A.S. 1898, 546 f. i' D. i, 91; cf. hwloguet of the liuddlui. i. 113. n. 2. 
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^yj'evf near, on his tour, to tlieir toMii\ These Mallas werej^_ 
possessed of a mote-hall {snntJiu-ffdfCt) for parliamentary discussions 
—a class of buildings illustrated by the bas-relief of a celestial 
House of Lords on the Bharhut Stupal 

Land might, at least in the kingdom of Magadlia, be given 
away, and in that of Kosala, be sold. In the fonner case, a Brahman 
landowner offei’S a thousand Icuvlsas of his estate as a gift , in 
the latter, a merchant (by a little sharp practice) entangles an 
unwilling noble in the sale of a park'. And in the law-books 
we read that land might be let against a certain share of the 
produce”. The holdings too in the arable land, called the Ichetta, 
of each village would be subject to redistribution and redivision 
among a family, as one generation succeeded another. It is not 
clear w’hether any member of a village community could give or 
sell any of the hhetta to an outsider. It is just possible that the 
old tradition, expressed in the BiTdimanas when a piece of land 
was given as a saciificial fee — ‘And the Earth said: Let no moi tal 
give me aAvay I”'—may have survived in the villages as a communal, 
anti-alienising feeling concerning any disintegration of the basis of 
their social and economic unity. We should anyway expect, from 
what is revealed in the early Buddhist books, to find such a senti¬ 
ment upheld, less by the infrequent rural autocrat and his little 
kingdom of country-seat, tenant-farmer.s, and serfe, than by the 
preponderating gi-oups of cultivators, each forming a gcmia. 

When, in the Jataka legend, a king of Videha abandons the 
world as anchorite, he is described as renouncing both his capital, 
the city {nagara) of Mithila, seven yojanas (in circumference), and 
his realm of sixteen thousand gimas^ It may sound incredible 
that a country owning such a wealth of ‘villages’ should contain 
but one town, and that so vast in extent, as to suggest inclusion 
not only of parks but of suburban gdincis^ There w'as not, how- 
evei’, any such hard and fast line between gdnia and nigama (small 
toAvn) to waiTant the exclusion, in this description, of some gdmas 
which may have amounted to nigamas. A similar vagueness holds 
between our ‘town’ and ‘village.’ 

A gdm<i might apparently mean anything from a gi’oup of two 
or three houses*'’ to an indefinite number. It was the geneiic, 
inclusive term for an inhabited settlement, not possessing the 


1 Fin. I, 247 {Mah. vi, 8C). 

* Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, pi- xvi. 
6 Vin. u, 158 t. {Cull, V. vi, 4, 9 f.). 

« Apast. n, 11,28(1); i, 6, 18(20). 

» Jat. m, 365. ’ If>- vi. 830. 


a D. II, 147. 

* Jdt. IV, 281. 

' gatap. Br. xiu, 7,15. 

10 Childerd, Pali Diclicmary t.v. 
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Cities and Villages 


locations of a nagara, or the ruler’s palace of a rajadham. 
number of inhabitants in the gdmas of the Jataka tales varied 
fiom 30 to 1000 families. And family (Imla), it must be remembered, 
was a more comprehensive unit than it is with us, including not 
only father and mother, children and grandparents, but also the 
wives and childi-en of the sons. Gama, it is true, might be used 
to differentiate a class of settlement, as in the compound gama- 
nigania, ‘villages and towns’; but it is also used in the wider, 
looser sense of gi’oup as opposed to single house. For instance, a 
fire, when' starting in a house, may extend to the Avhole gdma\ 
^Vhen a hhikkhu leaves park, foi’est, or mountain to seek ahus, he 
entei’s the gdma-,' whether it be a neighbouring village, or the 
suburbs of great Savatthi*. 

Of such cities there were but few in Northern India. Less than 
rtventy are named *. Six of them only are reckoned by the Thera 
Ananda as sufficiently imjjortant cities {mahd,-iiagard) to be the 
^ene of a Buddha’s final passing awaySavatthi, Cliampa, 
Rajagaha, Saketa, Kosarabi, Benares. Kusinara, wliere that event 
actually took place, he depreciates fxs not a ‘village,’ but a jungle 
‘townlet’ {nagarakaf. The gi-eatncss of Pataliputra (Patna) Mas 
yet to come. In the absence of any systematic account of this 
riu-al organisation in ancient records, it is better to refi-ain from 
laying dou n any homogeneous scheme. ‘No doubt different vill- • 
^ages, in different districts, varied one from another in the customs 
of land-tenure, and in the rights of individual householders jis 
against the coinmuuityV The jungles and rivers of the vast 
Ganges valley fostered independent development probably at 
least as much as the hill-barriers in tlie Alps have done in the 
case of Swiss and Italian peasant communities down to this day. 

Around the gdma, which appears to have been classed as of 
the country (janapailay, of the border {paccantaf, or as suburban, 
lay its khetta, or pastures, and its woodland or uncleared jungle 
^•iraeral forest like the Andhavana of Kosala, the Sitavana of 
Magadha, the PilcTnavamsa-daya of the Sakiya Territory, retreats 
traditionally haunted by wild beasts and by gentler woodland 

mi"]^:, seductive evil influences, 

n^nt appear ui one shape or another”. Different from these were 

^ ^dUindapuiVia, 47. 

jTI rS-’ p-176. 

" Seo'p‘- 1’“^ f 'l' ’ ' *’ 

HU ?«., of the Early Buddftith i, ii passim; of. ii, p. 151, n. 1 . 
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2 Eco7tom ic C onditio7is 

_ _[ch suburban groves as the Bamboo Grove belonging to Maga 

king, the Afijanavana of Saketa, the Jetavana of SavatthL Through 
those other uncleared woodlands and moorlands, where the folk went 
to gather their firewood and litter^, ran caravan routes, roads that 
were at times difficult because of swampy passages after rain, and 
here and there dangerous, less on account of aggressive beasts than 
because of brigands, not to mention demonic bipeds^ 

. ^ Adjoining or merged into these wilder tracts were supple¬ 
mentary grazing pastures^ of herds of cattle'* and goats®, herds 
belonging to king® or commoners^ Commoners customarily en¬ 
trusted their flocks to a communal neatherd, as we find in the 
Pennine Alps to-day (?c froinageur). We find him either penning 
his herds at night in sheds®, or, more often, bringing them back 
every evening and counting them out to the several owpers, vary¬ 
ing the pastui*age from day to day®. The official name, gopdlaha, 
and the context suggest that dairy work was not usually expected 
of him so much as sagacity in minding his beasts^®. 

Tlie arable ground of the gdma lay without the clustered 
dwellings, since these were apparently enclosed by a wall or 
stockade mth gates {gcimadvaray^. Fences^®, snares^, and field 
watchmen guarded the Idicttd or go/niGjkhcttd from intrusive 
beasts and birds, wliile the internal boundaries of each house¬ 
holder's plot were apparently made by channels dug for co-operative 
imgatioiP®. These dividing ditches, rectangular and curvilinear, 
were likened, at least in the Magadlia Jchcttds, to a patchwoik 
robe, and prescribed by the Buddha as a pattern tor the uniform 
of his Order: tom pieces of cast-a^vay cloth sewn together, ‘a 
thing which could not be coveted’^®. The limits of the whole khettd 
might be extended by fresh clearing of forest land*^ And whereas 
the majority of holdings were probably small, manageable single- 
handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man*®, estates of 1000 
Tcdrlscis (acres?) and more occur in the Jatakas, faiTucd by Brah¬ 
mans*®. In the Suttas, again, the Brahman Kasibharadvaja is 
employing 500 ploughs and hired men (bJiati/cd)^ to gmde plough 
and oxen“ 

i JdL I, 317; V, 103. " Ih, i, 99. ^ i, 388 . " 16. m, 149; iv, 326. 

s Ib, m, 401. ® Ih. I, 240. ^ 16. i, 194, 388; cf. lligveda, x, 19. 

« J6. I 388; m, 149. ® A, i, 205; ilf. Dhp, Comm, i, 157. -4. v, 350. 

“ Jdt. r, 239; n, 76, 135; m, 9; iv, 370 (nigama). Ih. i, 215. 

13 Ih, 1 ,143, 154. Ib. II, 110; iv, 277. 

^ Dhp.yer. S0=:U5=:Therag. 19; Jdt. iv, 167; i, 336; v, 412. 
w Vin. Texts n, 207-9 (Mali, vni, 12). Cf. Pss. of the Brethren, P* 162. 
n Jdt. n, 857; iv, 167. Ib. i, 277; m, 162; iv, 167. 1 ® 16. in, 293; iv, 276. 

2 ® S.N. I, 4; cf. S. i, 171; Jdt. m, 293. Ib. n, 166; 300. 
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ice was the staple article of food’ ; besides which seven other 
of grain are mentioned ’; sugar-cane® and fi’uits, vegetables 
and flowera were also cultivated. 

Instances of collectivist initiative reveal a relatively advanced 
sense of citizenship in the gdmas. The peasant proprietoi-s had a 
nominal head in the b hojalM or headman, who, as their represent¬ 
ative at political headquarters and municipal head, was paid by 
certain dues and fines*. But all the village residents met to confer 
with him and each other on civic and political matters. And 
carrying the upshot of their counsels into efiect, they built new 
mote-halls and rest-houses, constructed reservoira and parks, and 
took turns at a voluntary corvCe in keeping their I’oads in repair 
herein again followed by Alpine peasants of to-day. Women too 
considered it a civic honour to bear their omi part in municipal 
building”. A further glimpse into the sturdy spirit in grama-life is 
caught ill the Jataka sentiment, that for peasants to leave their 
tillage and work for impoverished kings was a mark of social 
decay'. Relevant to this is the low social rank assigned to the 
hired labourer, who is apparently classed beneath the domestic 
slave®. 

Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is not infi-equcntly 
referred to, extending ev^h over a whole kingdom*. This contra¬ 
dicts the ‘aflBrmation’ recorded by Megastheiies'”, that ‘famine 
has never visited India,’ unless his informant meant a very general 
and protracted famine. The times of scarcity in Buddhist records 
apparently refer only to brief periods over lestricted areas. 

Nothing in all the foregoing evidence has gone to show that, in 
the India of early Buddhist literature, the pursuit of agriculture 
was associated with either social prestige or social stigma. The 
stricter Brahman tradition, not only in the law-books, but also in 
the Sutta Nipata, the Majjhima Nikaya, and the Jatakas, expressly 
reserved the two callings of agriculture and trade for the Vaicya 
or middle class, and judges them unfit for Brahman or noble. 
Thus the Brahman Esukari of Savatthi considera village and dairy 
farming as not less the property and prortnce of the Vai(jya than 
ai-e bow and arrow, endowed maintenance (by alms), and sickle and 
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’ Ih. 1 , 340; u, 43, 135, 878; m, 383; iv, 276. 

I n VI, 35, 6). 

I Ib. I, 199. 0 Jat. I, 199 t. t rb. i i 339 

8 Cf. Z>. I, 61; A, I, 145, 206; Mil. 147, 331; trs. n, 210, n. 6. 

« Fir. I, 211, 213 fif.; Vin. TexU, in, 220, n. 1; Jat. i, 329; ii, 133, 149, 367; 
Y, 193 ; VI, 487. 

M'Crindle, Ancient hulia lUacribed by MvgaHheneSt 32. 
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the property and province of noble, Brahman, and Avorki 
* classes respectiA'ely'. And here and there, in the Jiitaka-book, 
Brahmans who engage in agriculture, trade, and other callings are 
declared to have fallen fi‘om their Brahmanhood^ On the other 
hand, in both Jatakas and Suttas, not only are Brahmans fre¬ 
quently found pursuing tillage, coav hei’ding, goat keeping, trade, 
hunting, Avood-Avork or carpentry, AveaAung, caravan guarding, 
archei-y, carriage-driving, and snake-charmiirg’, but also no reflec- 
tiorr is passed upon them for so doing, rray, the Bi’ahman fanner 
is at times a notably piorts mair and a Bodlrisat to boof*. Dr Fick 
is disposed to think that the North-westenr (Udicca) Brahmans 
of the Kurus and Panchalas, some of Avhom came east aird settled 
there, irrherited a stricter standard'. Nevertheless it is not claimed 
for the pious ones jrrst mentioned, living rrear Benares and iir 
Magadha, that they Avere Udicca immigrants. Even the laAv-boote 
permit Brahmans to errgage iir Avorldly callings if they are in 
straitened circrrmstairces, or if they take no active share irr the 


' work". 

As for the Kshatriya clarrsnrerr of the reprrblics merrtioired 
above, they Avei’e largely crrltivators of the soil. For instance, in 
the KnnCda Jataka, it Avas the Avorkmen in the fields of the Sakiyan 
and Koliya ‘bhoJaJcas, amaccas, and uparajas’ Avho began to 
quarrel over the prior turn to irrigate^. In the earliest Indian 
literature agricultural and pastoral concepts play a great part. 
But even if this implied that a special dignity attached to agi’i- 
culture, it does not follow that any such tradition suiTived, it it 
surAuved at all, associated Avith any section of society. Ihere was 
among Indo-Aryans little of the feudal tie between land and lord 
Avith lordship over the land-tillere, Avhich made broad acres a basis 
for nobility in the West. lIoAvever they accomplished their pre¬ 
historic invasion of the Ganges ba.sin, ‘land-gi'abbing’ does not 
seem to have been carried out pari passu with success in general¬ 
ship. This may have been because the annexation of land to any 
Avide extent meant clearing of jungle. Except among Dravidian 
and Kolarian toAvns along the rivers, the task of the invaders Avas 
more like that of pioneering settlers in America. And there Ave 


* M. u, 180. The Vasep(ha-tutta (M. no. 98; S.N. m, 9) in spiritualising the term 
brdhmam^ reveals the same exclusive sentiment as current. 

2 Jdt, rv, 363 f. 

2 Jut. n, 165; in, 293; iv, 167, 276; m, 401; iv, 15; v, 22, 471; n, 200; vi, 
170; IV, 207, 457; v, 127. 

* Ib. m, 162. 

^ E.g, Manu x, 116. 


® Sociale Gliederung in Indwit 138 f. 
7 Jat, Y, 412. 
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that laud is not an appanage involving special privileges and 
iling special claims, but a commodity like any other. 

The slave or servant {dam, ddu) was an adjunct in all house¬ 
holds able to command domestic service; but slaves do not appear 
to have been kept, as a rule, in gi’eat numbers', either in the house, 
or, as in the West, at mining or ‘plantation’ work. Their treat¬ 
ment differed of course according to the disposition and capacity 
of both master and slave. Thus we find, in the Jataka, the slave, 
petted, permitted to learn writing and handicrafts besides his 
ordinary duties as valet and footman, saying to himself that, at the 
slightest fault he might get ‘beaten, imprisoned, branded, and fed 
on shave’s fare’^ But of actual ill-treatment there is scarce any 
mention. Two instances of beating occur, and in both the victims 
were maids. One lies a-bed repeatedly (to test her pious mistress’s 
temper)'’; the other fails to bring home wages ^ Presumably she 
had been sent to fetch her ma3tei'’s wage, or else had been hired 
out. But we do not meet >yith runaway slaves. Slavery might 
be incurred through capture', commuted death sentence, debt®, 
voluntary self-degradation’’, or judicial punishment'; on the other 
hand, slaves might be manumitted”, or might free themselves by 
payment'". -They might not, while still undischarged, be admitted 
into the religious community (Sanghay^. 

The hireling, wage-earner, day-labourer was no man’s chattel, 
yet his life was probably hai'der sometimes than that of the slave'”. 
He was to a gi’eat extent employed on the larger land-holdings'”. 
He was paid either in board and lodging, or in money-wages’*. 
Maim prescribes regular wages both in money and kind for menials 
in the king’s service'“. 

In the arts and crafts, a considerable proficiency and s^iecial- 
isation of industry had been reached. A list of callings given in 
the Milindapanha, reveals three separate industries in the manu¬ 
facture of bows and arrows, apart from any ornamental woi’k on 
the same’”. In the same work, the allusion to a professional 
winnower of grain indicates a similar division of labour to our own 
threshing machinists and steamplough-ownors who tour in rural 

I ii». I, 72 (Afa?}. I, 89) ; D. i, 60, 72, 92 f., 104; Dialogues of the Buddha i, 19,101. 

Jat. I. 451 f. 3 HI, I, 126. 4 jat. i, 402 f. 

ib. IV, 220; VI, 135. . jft. vi, 521; Therig. ver. 444. 

9 n 200. 

10 ; Sifters, p. H 7 ; Psg, Brethren, p, 22 ; Jdt, v, 313. 

lb, VI, 547. n Vvi, i, 76 (Mah, i. 46 f.). Jat, i, 422 ; m, 444. 

Ib. m, 406 ; tv, 43; S.N., p. 12. n B,. ii. 139 ; m, 826, 444; v, 212. 

“ Maaiuvn, 126f. w Jl/«. 831 . 
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Eco7tomic Co7idtttons 

^tricts\ As certain grain crops were reaped twice a year , tli 
would afford a fairly protracted season of work every few months. 

Some trade-names, on the other hand, are as comprehensive^ as 
our 'smith.' As with us, this word {liammara) might be applied 
to a worker in any metal. Vaddhald, again, apparently covered aU 
kinds of woodcraft including shipbuilding, cartmaking and archi¬ 
tecture^, tlwupatij tacclidka (lit. planer), and bhcmiakdra oi turner 
being occupied >\dth special modes of woodwork ^ A settlement 
of vaddhakis is able to make both furniture and seagoing ships". 
Once more the same worker in stone {pdsduci-Jcottcckd) builds 
houses with the ruined material of a former gama, and also 
hollows a cavity in a crystal as a cage for a mouse'. 

Important handicrafts like the three above named and their 
benches, the workers in leather, i.e., the leather-dressers, the 
' painters,' and others to the number of eighteen were organised 
into gilds (se 7 ii), according to Jataka records; but it is to be 
regretted tliat only four of the eighteen crafts thus organised are 
specifically mentioned, ' the woodworkers, the smiths, the leather- 
dressei*s, the painters and the rest, expert in various crafts . At 
the head of each gild was a president (pamidclia) or alderman 
(jetthaJea), and these leaders might be important ministers in 
attendance upon and in favour with the king. Occasionally these 
functionaries quarrelled, as at Savattln". And it may have been 
such quarrelling also at Benares that led to the institution of a 
supreme headship over all the gilds, an office doubled with that of 
treasurer {bhatiddgciriku) being founded at that city. It is of 
interest to note that this innovation in administrative organisation 
was made at a time when, according to the legend, the monarchy 
ii 5 represented as having been elective, not hereditary, and when 
the king who appointed, and the man who was appointed, were 
the sons, respectively, of a merchant and a tailor^"! The nature 
and extent of the authority of the pamidcha over the gilds is 
nowhere clearly shown. Nor is it clear to what extent the duties 
of a bhandaga/rihay lit. 'houser of goods,’ coincided with our word 
'treasurer.’ It was not confined to the custody of moneys, for the 


1 Mil. 201 (perhaps a doubtful rendering ; yet there is a professional ploughman in 
Jdtalcaj II, 165). 

2 Megasthenes; ef. M‘Crindle, op. cit. 54; v. inf. Chapter xvi, p, 404. 

* Jdt, IV, 207. We find ydmikdras, rathahdras, sakalakdras also so engaged. 

4 Jdt. I, 201 ; nr, 323; Mil. 330, 345. ^ M. t, 56, 396; m, 144; J)hp. ver. 80. 

« Jdt. IV, 159. Ih. /, 479. 8 Jdt. i, 267, 314; in, 281; iv, 411; vi, 22. 

8 Ih. II, 12, 52; cf. mahdvaddhoki in Jdt. vi, 332. 

Jdt. IV, 43. 



Leaders of Industry 


Ugha had officials so named'; hence it is possible that it referrw. 
a supervision of the goods made or dealt with by a gild or gilds 
and not only to the king’s exchequer. 
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Nor can we with any certainty fill up the fourteen unnamed 
gilds. A great many arts and crafts are mentioned in the books, 
some of them held in less social esteem than others. Among the 
latter were trades connected with the slaying of animals and work 
on their bodies, e.g., hunters and trappers, fishermen, butchers, and 
tanners. Yet other such despised callings Avere those of snake- 
charming, acting, dancing and music, rush weaving and chariot- 
making, the last two because of the despised, probably aboriginal, 
folk whose hereditary ti'ades they were. Other more honourable 
crafts Avere ivory-working, weaving, confectionery, jewelry and 
work in precious metals, bow and arrow making, pottery, garland¬ 
making and head-dressing. Besides these handicrafts, there Avas 
the Avorld of river and sea-going folk, the trader or merchant, and, 
corresponding in a limited Avay to the first-named, the caravan- 
escorts and guides or ‘land-pilots’ {tJuila-niyyamaka). But although 
reference is made in connexion Avith some of these, to a jeUhalca, 
or Elder, no further evidence of civic organisation is forthcoming. ^ 

Other instances of trades jcUJiahas are seamen, or at 

least pilots {niyyamal-aY, garland makers*, caravan traders and 
guards*, and robbers or brigands. We read, e.g., of a little robber- 
gdma in the hills, near Uttara-Panchala, numbering 500 families*. 

The learner or apprentice {anteiHisika, literally ‘ the boarder ’) 
appears ft eqixcntly in Buddhist books, one of which indicates tlie 
relative positions of pupil and master w'oodAvright®. But no condi¬ 
tions of pupillage are auyAvhcre stated. 

The title of seUJd (best, chief), Avhich is so often n\et Avith and 
without much justification rendered by ‘treasurer,’ may pos.sibly 
imply headship over some class of industry or trading. It is clear 
that the famous setthi, Anathapindika of Savatthi, the millionaire 
lay-supporter of the Sangha, had some authority over his felloAA'- 
traders. Five hundred setthis, e.g., attended him in his presenta¬ 
tion of the Jetavana to the Buddhal Unless these Avere convened 
from different towns, the numbe- in any one toAvn Avas not limited 
to one or a feiv. They are usua’Jy described as Avealthy, and as 
engaged in commerce. Dr Fick is probably right in alluding to 
them as representing the mercantile nrofession at courtThe 


* Vin. II, 176 {Cull. K vi. 21, 2). 


“ Jut. IV, 137. a Ib. ni, 406. 
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officer^; a commentary even refers to the insignia of a setthi-chutta 
(umbrella of state)^ 

The remarkable localisation of industries revealed in Buddhist 
literature has already been noticed. This is observable especially 
in the case of craft-villages of woodwrightsS ironsmiths®, and 
potters®. These were either suburban to large cities, or rural, and 
constituting as such special markets for the whole countryside, as 
we see in the ironsmiths’ gdma just cited, to which people came 
from the gcimas round about to have razors, axes, ploughshares, 
goads, and needles made. On the Ganges or further afield there 
were trapper gmias, supplying game, skins, ivory, etc.^ 

Within the town we meet with a further localisation of trades 
in certain streets, if not quarters, e.g., the street (vUhi) of the 
ivory workers in Benares®, the dyers’ street®, the weavers’ ‘place’ 
(thdnay\ the Vessas’ {Vai^yas, merchants?) street”. 

Combined wth this widespread coi’porate regulation of indus¬ 
trial life, there was a very general but by no means cast-iron 
custom for the son to follow the calling of the father. Not only 
individuals but families are fi'equently referred to in terms of their 
traditional calling. The smith, e.g., is Smithson; Sati the fisher¬ 
man’s son is Sati the fisherman; Chunda the smith is called 
Chunda Smithson, etc."® This, however, is not peculiar to Indian or 
even to Aryan societies, up to a cei’tain stage of development. 
Even of our own it was said but half a century ago that the lino of 
demarcation between diflerent employments or gi-ades of work 
had tiU then been ‘almost equivalent to an hereditary distinction 
of caste’"®. In modern India no doubt these lines of demarcation 
have intensined in the course of centuries, and have split up the 
industrial world into a, to us, bewildering number of sections, or, 
as the Portuguese called them, castes. 

The elatakas reveal here and there a vigorous etiquette observed 
by the Brahman ‘ cx)lour ’ in the matter of eating with, or of the 
V food of, the despised Chandalas, as well as the social intolerance felt 

* Jdt. 1 ,122; cf. Vin. TexU^ i, 102, ncte 8. 

2 Vin. I, 19 {Mah. i, 9); J&t. v, 384. > Vimdna-vatthu (Comm.), 66. 

^ Jdt. n, 18, 405; iv, 159, 207. « Id. m, 281. 0 Ib. in. 376, (408). 

7 Ib. VI, 71, nesaduganui; cf. nr, 49; Therig. (Comm.), 220, migaluddakagdma. 

8 Jdt. I, 320; n, 197. » h. iv, 81. lo Ib. i, 356. Ib. vi, 485. 

M. I, 256; D. n, 127 f. (^ kamndrainUto' and A-aw7««ro ’) ; Jdt. i, 98, 194, 312; 

n, 79. Cf. ne$ddo:^htddaputto ==lud( 0 , Jdt. m, 330 f. ; v, 356-8. 

J. S. Mill, Political Economy, 'jv, 2. 
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latter by the burgess class\ The Jataka commentary tells 
^^Ifer^ory of a slave-girl, daughter of a slave and a Khattiya, whose 
father pretended to eat Avith her only that she might be passed off 
before the Kosalans, seeking a nobly born consort for their king, 
as a thorough-bred Sakiyan^. 

On the other hand, a great many passages fi’om both Jataka 
and other canonical books might be quoted to show that the four 
'colours' are on the whole to be taken in no stricter sense than we 
speak of' lords and commons,' ' noblesse, 6glise, tiers-6tat,' ' upper, 
middle, loAvor classes/ That Brahmans claimed credit if born of 
Brahmans on both sides for generations back^, betrays the existence 
of many born fi’om a less pure ' connubium/ In the Kitsa Jataka, a 
Brahman takes to vdfe the childless chief wife of a king Avithout 
'losing caste' thereby^ ElseAvhere in the Jataka-book iDrinces, 
Brahmans, Setthis are shoAvn forming friendships, sending their 
sons to the same teacher, and even eating together and inter¬ 
marrying, Avithout incurring any social stigma or notoriety as 
innovators or militants^ The folloAving instances may be 
quoted: — 

A king’s son, pure bred, cedes his share of the kingdom to his 
sister, turns trader and travels Avith his caraA’^an^. A prince, Avhose 
Avife in a fit of displeasure has returned to her father, apprentices 
himself at that father s court, Avithout entailing subsequent social 
disgrace, to the court potter, florist, and cook successively, in order 
to gain access to her I Another noble, fleeing from his brother, 

I hires himself to a neighbouring monarch as an archer®. A prince 

t resigning his kingdom, dAvells Avith a merchant on the frontier, 

Avorking a\ ith his hands^. A commentarial tradition represents a 
child of the Vaccha Brahmans as the 'sand-playmate' of the little 
Siddliattha, afterAvards the Buddha^®. A Avealthy, pious Brahman 
takes to trade to be better able to afford his charitable gifts^^ 
Brahmans engaged personally in trading Avithout such pretext 
taking service as archers^®, as the servant of an archer Avho had 
been a Aveaver^^ as loAv-caste trappers and as loAv-caste carriage- 
makers^^. 

‘ Jaf. n, 83 f.; ni, 233; iv, 200, 376, 388, 390-2. 

^ Jdu IV, 144 flf. 3 2). I, 93 ; M. ii, 156; Thera-gathd, w. 889, 1170. 

^ V, 280. 

n, 319 f.; iii, 9-11, 21, 249-54, 340, 405 f., 475, 517; iv, 38; vi, 348; 
^21 f. ; ^ ^ vi-xii; Dialogues i, 96 fE. 

® Jdt. IV, 84 ; Deta-vatthu Comm, 111 f. ^ Ih, v, 290-3 *, cf. i, 421 f. 

iij 87. 3 Ib. IV, 169. Psalms oj the Brethrniy 17 (Vanavaccha), 

IV, 15 f. 13 xb. V, 22, 471. 13 16. m, 219 ; v, 127 f. 

I, 356 f. 18 Th. II, 200 ; vi, 170 ff. 18 207 f. 
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Kconomic Conditio7is 



Again, among the middle classes, we find not a few instav 
fevealing anything but caste-bound heredity and groove, to Avit, 
parents discussing the best profession for their son:—writing, 
reckoning, or money-changing {rupa’i), no reference being made 
to the fatlier’s trade a (low-class) deer-trapper becoming the 
pToU(j6 and then the ‘inseparable friend’ of a rich young Settlii, 
Avithout a hint of social barriers^; a weaver looking on his handi¬ 
craft as a mere make-shift, and changing it off-hand for that of an 
archer^; a pious farmer and his son, A\dth equally little ado, 
turning to the Ioav trade of rush Aveaving^; a young man of good 
family but penniless, starting on his career by selling a dead mouse 
for cat’s meat at a ‘ farthing,’ turning his capital and his hands to 
every vai’iety of job, and finally buying up a ship’s cargo, Avith his 
signet-ring pledged as security, and Avinning both a profit of 200 
per cent, and the hand of the Setthi’s daughter®. 

This freedom of initiative and mobility in trade and labour finds 
further exemplification in the enterprise of a settlement (gama) of 
woodAvorkers®. Failing to carry out the orders for Avhich prepay¬ 
ment had been made, they Avei’e summoned to fulfil their contract. 
But they, instead of ‘abiding in their lot,’ as General Walker the 
economist said of their descendants, ‘with oriental stoicism and 
fatalismV made ‘a mighty ship’ secretly, and emigi-ated Avith their 
families, slipping down the Ganges by night, and so out to sea, till 
they reached a fertile island. Stories, all of these, not history ; 
nevertheless they serve to illustrate the degree to Avhich labour 
and capital Avere mobile at the time, at least, aa'Iicii these stories were 
incorporated in the Buddhist canon, and before that. And they 
' show that social divisions and economic occupations Avero very far 
from coinciding. There Avas plenty of pride of birtli, Avhich made 
intermarriage and eating together betAveen cei’tain ranks an act 
more or less disgiaceful to those reckoning themselves as socially 
liigher. And sons, esiiecially perhaps among artisans, tended to 
folloAV the patenial industry. This was all. 

The tiade of the trader, dealer, or middleman (vmiija) may well 
have been largely hereditary®. Ti-aditional good-Avill handed on 
here would prove specially effective in commanding cdnfidence, 
and thus be a stronger incentive than the force a tergo of caste- 
rule. There is, however, no instance as yet produced from early 
Buddliist documents pointing to any corporate organisation of the 

1 Vin. I, 77 (Mah. i, 49,1); iv, 128 (PJc. utiv, 128). ^ Jut. m, 49 ff. » n >. n, 87. 

* Ib. IV, 818. » Ib. 1 , 129 ft. « Jat. n, 159. ' The fi'ages Question, p. 177. 

^ Jat, ir, 287; iir, 198. It is noteworthy that mining and miners never came on in 
the Jute.ha scenes. 






Partnerships 


of a gild or Hansa league^. The hundred or so 
ants who, in the ChnUaJca-Setthi Jataka^, come to buy up the 
cargo of a neAvIy arrived ship, are apparently each trying to ‘ score 
oflF his own bat,’ no less than the pushful youth Avho forestalled 
them. Nor is there any hint of syndicate or federation or other 
agreement existing between the 500 dealers who are fellow 
passengers on board the ill-fated ships in the ValaJmssa and 
Pandara Jatakas^; or the 700 who were lucky enough to secure 
Supparaka as their pilot^, beyond the fact that there was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel. Among merchants 
travelling by land, however, the rank of satthavCiha or caravan- 
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leader seems to imply some sort of federation. This position was 
apparently hereditary, and to be a jeUlialca or elder, in this 
capacity, on an expedition, apparently implied that other mer¬ 
chants {vdnija), Avith their carts and cai’avan-followers, Avere 
accompanying the sdtthavdha, and looking to him for directions 
as to halts, Avatering, precautions against brigands, and even as to 
'loutes, fording, etc.® Subordination, howev^er, Avas not alAvays 
ensured®, and the institution does not warrant the inference of any 
fuller syndicalism among traders. 

Partnerships in commerce, either permanent, or on specified 
occasions only, are frequently mentioned: the foraier, in the 
Kvtaomdja’ and MahCnmnija^ Jatakas, the latter in the Pdydsi 
Suttanta®and i\\QScrivdnija Jataka“. In the Jarudapdna Jataka^^ 
there is, if not explicit statement, room for assuming concerted 
commercial action on a more extensive scale, both in the birth- 
story and also in its introductory episode, llie caravajt in question, 
consisting of an indefinite number of traders (in the birth-story, 
under a jetthalca), accumulate and export goods at the same time 
and apparently share the treasure trove, or the profits therefrom! 
In the episode the firm also Avait upon the Buddlia Avith gifts 
before and after their journey. These were traders of SavatthI, of 
the class Avho are elsewhere described as acting so unanimously 
under Anathapindika, himself a great travelling merchant. The 
(nettila Jataka^®, again, shows concerted action, in Avork and play, 
un the part of Benares trader. It is conceivable, hoAvever, that 


* The compouud vaniggrama is rendered ‘merohanta’ guild’ in Macdonell’s Sannkrit 
■^^ctioriary, 

0 if*' ^ ^ rt 138 fl.; cf. also vi, 34. 

Pick, p. 178 ; D. ii, 342 f.; cl. Jat. i, 98. » lb. i, 108, 368 ; ii, 295 • m, 200. 

r, 404 also ii, 181. " 

" Ib. 11 , 294 ff. 


“ Ib. IV, 350. 9 n. n, 342. ^ Jai i, ill. 
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. II, 248; cf. I, 121 for concerted action between dealci‘3 in freights. 
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'me travelling in company may have been undertaken as much 
mutual convenience in tlie chartering of a common ship, or the 


employment of a single band of forest-guards, as for the prevention 
of mutual under-selling or the cornering of any wares\ Merchants 
are represented, at least as often, as travelling with their own 
caravan alone. Thus in the fii'st Jataka“ two traders, about to 
convey commodities to some distant city, agree which shall start 
first The one thinks that, if lie arrive first, he will get a better, 
because non-competitive price ; the other, also holding that com¬ 
petition is killing work (lit 'price-fixing is like robbing men of 
life’), prefers to sell at the price fixed, under circumstances 
favourable to the dealer, by his predecessor, and yields him a start 

The little aper^us which we obtain from the Jatakas of the 
range and objective of such merchants’ voyages are so interesting 
as side-lights on early traflGicking as to create regret at their 
scantiness. The overland caravans are sometimes represented as 
going 'east and >vest’^, and across deserts that took days, or rather 
nights to cross, a 'land-pilot’ {thcda-niyyamaha) steering during the 
cooler hoiu’s of darkness by the stars^ Drought, famine, wild 
beasts, robbers, and demons are enumerated as the dangers severally 
besetting tliis or that desert routed Such caravans may have been 
bound fi’om Benares, the cliief industrial and commercial centre in 
early Buddhist days, across the deserts of Rajputana westward to 
the seaports of Bharukaccha, the modern Broach®, and the sea 
board of Sovira (the Sophir, or Ophir, of the Septuagint ?), and its 
capital Roruva^ or Roruka®. Westward of these ports there was 
traflSc with Babylon, or Baveru. 

At a later date, say, at the beginning of the first century a.d. 
the chief objective of Indian sea-going trade is given in the 
Milinda^ as follows:— 


Aa a sliipowner who has ]>ecoine wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas, and go to Vaiiga or 
Takkola, or China, or Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, or the Koroinandcl coast, 
or Further India, or any other place where ships do congregate. 

Tamil poems testify to the flourishing state of Kaviri-pattinam 
(Kamara in Perix>lus, KJiabari of Ptolemy), capital of Ch5la, on 
the Kaveii river, at about the same period, as a centre of inter 
national trade, especially fi’cquented by Yavana (Yona, Ionian) 

* On a local ‘comer in hay’ see Jiii. i, 121. 

2 lb. I, 99; cf. 194, 270, 3.54, 868, 413; n, 109, 335; in, 200, 403; iv, 15 f.; 
V, 22, 164. 

3 lb. I, 98 f. « Ib. I, 107. » Ib. i, 99. » Ib. ni, 188; iv, 137; Dip. ix, 26. 

1 Ib. in, 470. 8 I). II, 235; Divy. 544, 

• MUikdapaUha'd~j9; tT&ns. ii, 269 (S.B.E. xxxvi). 
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chants^ According to the Jataka it was practicable to attain 
any of these poi'ts starting from up the Ganges, not only 
from Champa (or Bhagalpur, about 350 miles fi-om the sea) but 
even from Benares. Thus the defaidting woodwrights mentioned 
above" reach an ocean island from the latter city; Prince MaJiaja- 
naka sets out for Suvannabhumi from Champa®, and Mahinda 
travels by Avater from Patna to Tamalitti, and on to Ceylon^. It is 
true that the word samudda, sea, is occasionally apijlied to the 
Ganges®, nevertheless, if the foregoing stories be compared with the 
Saiiliha Jataka®, it becomes probable that the open sea is meant 
in both. In this the hero, while shipwrecked, Avashes out his mouth 
with tlie salt Avatcr of the waves during his self-imposed fast 
Again, in the Sildnisavisa Jataka, a sea-fairy as helmsman brings 
‘passengers for India’ by ships ‘from off the sea to Benares by 
liver’l Other traders are found coasting round India from 
Bharnkaccha to Suvannabhumi®, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
port; for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, and one 
associated with perils around Avhich Odj ssean legends had grown 
up®. The vessels, according to Jataka tales, seem to have been 
constracted on a fairly large scale, for we read of ‘hundreds’ 
embarking on them, merchants or emigrants. Tlie numbers have 
of course no statistical value; but the current conceptions of 
shipping capacity are at least interesting. 

The nature of the exports and imports is seldom specified. The 
gold Avhich Avas exported to Persia as early at least as the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, finds no explicit mention in the Jiitakas. Gems 
of various kinds are named as the quest of special sea-farers 
anxious to discover a fortune^. ‘Silks, muslins, the finer sorts 
of cloth, cutlery and annour, brocades, embroideries and rugs, 
perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory-Avork, jeAvelry and gold 
(seldom silver): —these Avere the main articles in Avhich the 
merchant dealt’ 

As to the inland routes, the Jatakas tell of Anathapindika's 
caravans travelling S.E. from SavatthI to Rajagaha and back 

* Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 years ago, quoted by Subba Rao (v. Bibliogmphy) 
P* 81 f. On Chola see MaJidvamsa^ xxt, 13. * 

^ Jat. IV, 159. 3 xb^ 34 £ 4 333 {Samantapdsadikd), 

Jdt. I, 227 11. ; IV, 16/ f.; VI, 158, but cf. M, i, 493 ; n, 32, where sdgara is 
^iuaed. 

® Jdt. IV, 15-17. 7 112 . lb, m, 188. 

i5. n, 127 ff. ‘The name Lanka does not occur. Tambapanni-dlpa...probably 
for Ceylon.’ Buddhist India, 105. 10 2 I, 139-41. 

Bh. D. Buddhist India, p. 98; Pick, op, cit., 174. 







4- Economic Conditmzs 

,bout 300 miles)*, and also to the ‘borders,’ probably towa 
Gandhara- Tlie route in the former journey was appai-ently 
planned to secure easy fording of the rivers by following ‘ the foot 
of the mountains to a point north of Vesali, and only then turning 
south to the Ganges 

Another route south-west from Savatthi to Patitthana^ -with six 
chief halting places, is given in the Sutta Nipata, verses 1011-13^ 
From east to west, traffic, as we have seen, was largely by river, 
boats going up the Ganges to Sahajati®, and up the Jiunna to 
Kosambf. Further westward the journey would again be over¬ 
land to Sind, whence came large imports in horses and asses®, and 
to Sovira® and its ports. Northward lay the great trade route 
connecting India with Central and Western Asia, by way of Taxila 
in Gandliara (Pali Takkasila), near Rawalpindi*", and presumably 
also of Sagala in the Punjab. This gi-eat road and its southern 
connexions with the leading cities of the Ganges valley** must have 
been, even in early Buddhistic days, relatively immune from 
dangers. Instances abound in the Jatakas of the sons of nobles 
and Brahmans faring*’, unattended and unanned”, to Takkasila to be 
educated at this famous seat of Brahmanical and other learning**. 

There wci’e no bridges over the rivers of India. The setu or 
causeway of Buddhist metaphor*® is a raised dyke built over shoal 
water*®. Only fording-places and ferries for crossing rivers are 
mentioned in Buddliist literature**, and cart-ferries in Manu*®. 

Food-stuflFs for the towns were apparently brought only to the 
gates, while workshop and bazaar occupied, to a large extent at 
least, their own special streets within'®. Thus there was a fish- 


» Jdt. I, 92, 348. 2 lb. i, 877 f. 

5 Buddh. Ind. 103. The road followed by the Buddha on his last ministering tour 
is from Rajagaha to Kusinara, crossing the Ganges at Patna, with halts at twelve inter¬ 
mediate towns {gdma^ or nagaras)^ including Vesali. The remainder of this circuitous 
route to Sdvatthi lay W.N.W. D. n, Suttanta xvi, 81 ff. 

^ Palthon. See map and p. 80, Buddh, Irid. 

^ Cf. the list in Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism^ 334. 

8 Vin. Texts, m, 401. ‘ 7 ji,, p. 382. 

® Jdt. I, 124, 178, 181; n, 31, 287; cf. Hopkins, J.A,0,S, xin, 257, 372; Pick, op, 
cit. 176. 

® Vimdna-vatthu (Comm.) 336. 

w J. H. Marshall, A rchaeological Discoveries at Taxila (1913); Guide to Taxila (1918). 

Of these the route to Rajagaha lay past Saketa. Vin, Texts n, 176 (Mah. 
vm, 1, 8). 

13 Jdt. I, 259; n, S5, 282, 411; m, 122; v, 457, etc., etc. i3 Ib, n, 277. 

1* Biihler, Indian Studies, No. 3. Pick, op. cit., 62; Vin, Texts n, 174 f. {Mah. 
vni, 1, 6ff.). 

15 B.g. Thera‘gdthd, ycv. 7, 615, 762; M. i, 134; A. i, 220; n, 145; Dh, ,9.,§ 299. 

1 ® Vin. Texts ii, 104 {Mah. vi, 28, 12 f.) = D. ir, 89. Jdt. m, 228. 

i« vra, 404 ff. {S.B.E. xxr.) i» V. sup,, p. 208; Buddh. Ind. 76. 
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Bazaars 

'ev’s village at a gate of Savatthi\ greengrocery is sold at tli 
gates of Uttara-Paiichala^, and venison at the cross-roads 
{singhdtalca) outside Benares’. 

The slaughter-houses (simd) mentioned in the Vinaya'* were 
presumably outside also, and near them the poor man and the 
king’s chef bought their meat®, unless by sihghdtaJca we under¬ 
stand street-corners as the places where meat was sold®. The great 
city of Mithihi was, according to the Mahd-ummagga Jataka, 
composed in part of four suburbs extending beyond each of its four 
gates, and' called not gdmas, but nigmias. These Avere named 
respectively East, South, West, and North Yavamajjhako, translated 
by Cowell and Rouse ‘mai-ket-town’’’. The Avorkshop iii the street 
Avas open to view, so that the hhilclclm coming in to toAvn or village 
for alms, could see ^fletcher and cai’riage-builder at woi’k, no less 
than he could watch the peasant in the field®. Arrows and 
carriages and other ai’ticles for sale Avere displayed in the cipaipa^, 
or fixed shop, or, it might be, stored Avithin the antardpwui}'‘. 
In these, or in the portable stock-in-trade of the haAvker”, retail 
trading constituted a means of livelihood, independently, it might 
be, of pi’oductive industry. The aiAplication, judgment, cleverness, 
and ‘connexion’ of the successful shopkcei)cr“ are discussed in the 
Nikayas“, and among trades five are ethically proscribed^^ for lay 
believers : —daggers, slaves, flesh, strong drink, poisons. 

Textile fabrics^®, groceries and oiP®, greengi-oceries^’’, grain^®,. 
perfumes and flowers”, articles of gold and jeAvelry* are among the 
items sold in the bazaars of Jataka stories and Vmaya allusions, 
and for the sale of strong liquors there Avere the taA'enis {pdndgdA'a, 
dpdnay\ But there is no such clear reference made either to a 
market-place in the toAvn, or to seasonal market-days or fail's. 


( 


^ Psalms of the Brethren, 166; cf. Jdt, i, 361; ‘ they went for alms to a village just 
outside the gates of Benares, where they had plenty to eat.* 

2 Jdt. IV, 445. ^ Ih. Ill, 49; cf. M. i, 58; in, 91. 

4 Mah, VI, 10; CnlL V. x, 10, 4. s Jdt, v, 458; vi. 62. 

” But cf. Psalms of the Brethren, 254: * out of the four gates to the cross roads.’ 

7 Jdt, VI, 330 (trans. p. 157); Cunningham, Stupa of Bhurhut, 53. On these 
bas-reliefs the Jataka is called Yava-majjhakiya. 

® Psalm of the Brethren, 24. 

0 Jdt, n, 267; iv, 488; vi, 29; Vin, iv, 248; cf. Cull, V. x, 10, 4. Cf. Jpana as 
the name of a nigama, M, i, 359, 447; S,N„ Sela-Sutta (called a Brahman gdma, 
Pss, of the Brethren, 310). 

io Jdt, I, 55, 350; m, 406. Ib. i, 111 f., 205; u, 424; ni, 21, 262 f. 

Apanikapdpanika, x, 115 f. A, in, 208. 

Vin. lY, 250 f. Ib, ir, 248-9. Jdt, i, 411. lb, n, 267. 

Ib. I, 290f.; iv, 82 ; vi, 336; Vin, Te.tt8, nr, 343, « Jdt. iv, 223. 

21 Ib. I, 251 f. ; 268 f. ; vi, 328; cf. Blip, Comm, m, 66 
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I 6 Ec077077lic Co7iditio7ts 

Such an institution as the Impi, or barter fair, taking place on^ 
borders of adjacent districts, finds, curiously enough, no mention in 
the Jataka-book, though as the late AVm. Irvine wrote, ‘it is to this 
day universal to my personal knowledge, from Patna to Delhi, and, 

I believe, fi’om Calcutta to Peshawar.’ The fStes often alluded to^ 
do not appear to have included any kind of market^. 

The act of exchange between producer and consimier, or 
between either and a middleman, was both before and during the 
age when the Jataka-book was compiled, a ‘free’ bargain, a 
transaction unregulated, Avith one notable exception, by any 
system of statute-fixed prices. Supply was hampered by slow 
transport, by individualistic production, and by primitive machinery. 
But it was left free for tlie producer and dealer to prevail by 
competition ^ and also by adulterationand to bring about an 
equation Avith a demand Avhich Avas largely compact of customary 
usage and relatively unaffected by the SAvifter fluetuations termed 
fashion. 

Instances of price-haggling are not rare®, and Ave have already 
noticed the dealer’s sense of the Avear and tear of it®, and a case of 
that more developed competition Avhich we know as ‘dealing in 
futures ’'. The outlay in this case, for a carriage, a pavilion at the 
Benares docks, men (purisd), and ushers (pdtihdrd), must have 
cut deep into his last profit of 1,000 coins, but he was 20,000 per 
cent to the good as the result of it! After this the profit of 200 
and 400 per cent reaped by other traders® falls a little flat, and 
such economic thrills only revive AAdien we consider the well-knoAvn 
story of the fancy price obtained by Prince Jeta for his gi’ove near 
Ravatthi ft'om the pious merchant Anathapindika, limited only by 
the number of coins (metal uncertain) required to cover the soil”. 
. At the same time custom may very Avell have settled price to a 
great extent. ‘ My Avife is sometimes as meek as a 100-piece slave- 
girl reveals a customary price. For the royal household, at least, 
prices were fixed Avdthout appeal by the Qourt valuer {agghalcdraka), 
Avho stood l)etween the two fires of offending the king if he valued 
the goofls submitted at their full cost, or price as demanded, and of 
driving away tradesmen if he refused bribes and cheapened the 


^ Jat. I, 423 ; iii, 446; Dialogues i, 7, n 4. 

2 ‘Market’ and ‘market-place’ are frequently used by translators, but rather 
inferentiolly than as literal renderings. 

8 Cf. Jdt. in, 282 f. 4 cf. Ih, i, 220. 

6 U). I, 111 f., 195; II, 222, 289, 424 f. 6 99 . 

7 Ib. I, 121 f. 

8 Tb. I, 109 ; cf. IV, 2. » Vin. n, 158 f. (Call V, vi, 4, 9); Jdt. i, 92. 

Jdt. I, 299. 
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On the othei’ hand the king might disgust him by too 
y a bonus®. It may also have been the duty of this official 
to assess the duty of one twentieth on each consignment of native 
merchandise imported into a city, and of one-tenth, pZws a sample j .. 
on each foreign import, as stated in the law-books of Manu®, 
Gautama* and Baudhayana®. Such octrois are alluded to in one 
Jataka, Avhere the king remits to a subject the duty collected at the 


gates of his capital®. Finally, it may have been his to assess 
merchants for their specific commutation of the rajakariya, 


namely, one article sold per month to the king at a discount 
{arghdpacayena'^). 

The ‘ sample’ mentioned above is suggestive of a siu’viving pay¬ 
ment made in kind. That the ancient systems of barter and of 
reckoning values by cows or by I’ice-measures had for the most 
part been replaced by the use of a metal currency, carrying well 
understood and generally accepted exchange value, is attested 
by the earliest Buddhist literature. Barter emerges in certain 
contingencies®, as e.g. when a wanderer obtains a meal from a 
woodlander for a gold pin®, or when among himible folk a dog is 
bought for a Icahdpana (kdrslidpana) a cloak Barter was 
also permitted in special commodities by the law-books {^scribed 
to Gautama” and Vasishtha’®, and was prescribed in certain cases 
for the Sangha^\ to wliom the use of money was forbidden'*. 
Moreover, as a standard of value, it is possible that lice was still 
used when the Jataka-book was compiled*®. 

But for the ordinary mechanism of exchange we find, in that, 
and all early Buddlust literature, the worth of every marketable 
commodity, from that of a dead mouse and a day at the festival up 
to all kinds of prices, fees, pensions, fines, loans, stored treasure, and 
income, stated in figures of a certain coin, or its fractions *®. This 
is either stated, or implied to be, the Icalidpana. Of the coins 
called purmms this literature knows nothing. Other current 
instruments of exchange are the ancient nikJeha (nisMca —a gold 
coin, originally a gold ornament)*’^, the mvamm, also of gold, and 


^ Jdt. I, 124 f.; II, 31; Pss. of Brethren,, 25, 212. ^ Ib, iv,'138. 

® vm, 398-400; cf. Jdt, iv, 132. ** x, 26. ^ I. x. 18, vv. 14, 16. 

® JdL VI, 347. ^ Gaut. x, 35. 

^ There seems to be nothing in the text of Jataka i, 251 (Vdruni Jdt.) to justify the 
^'fanslator^s inference that barter was normal; see J.B.A.S., 1901, p. 876. 

0 Jdt, VI, 519. 16. II, 247. vn, 16 f. 

n. 37 f. 13 yin. n, 174 (Cull. V, vi, 19). 

Vin. m, 237; n, 294 ff. (Cull, F. xn, 1 ff.). Jdt, i, 124 f. 

1° For details of prices see Mrs Rhys Davids, J.R,A,S.,, 1901, pp. 882 f. 

1"^ Zimmer, AUinduches Lebcn, 259. 
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18 Kcono7nic Conditio7ts 

^uch bronze or copper tokens as the Jcamsa, the 
masaJca (masha), and the MJcanika. Covn-y shells {sippikani) are 
once raentionecF, but only as we should speak of doits or mites, 
not as anything still having currency. 

That there was instability as to the relative value of standard 
or token coins in place and time we learn from the Vinaya; ‘ At 
that time [of Bimbisara or Ajatasattu], at Rajagaha, five masakas 
were equal to one pada’^. Again, the niJcl'hci was valued now at 
five®, now at four suvannas*. 

Of substitutes for money, such as instruments of credit, we read 
of signet rings used as deposit or security®, of wife or children 
pledged or sold for debt®, and of lOU’s or debt-sheets (ina- 
pmpmniy, 'fhe bankrupt who, in the Jataka tale, invites his 
creditors to bring their debt-sheets for settlement, only to droAvn 
himself before their eyes®, appears in a Milinda simile anticipating 
the crisis by making a public statement of his liabilities and assets®, j 
The entanglement and anxieties of debt as well as the corporate j 
liability belonging to communistic life in a religious order rendered 
it necessary to debar any candidate fi’om admission to the Sangha I. 
who was a debtor^®. And thg sight of a deposited security recalling ! 
the past circumstances of the pledging is instanced in the Milinda 
as a case of the psychical process of recollection (scitiy\ 

No definite rates of interest on money loans appear in the early 
books. But the term which appears in the law-books as ‘ usury ’ 
{vrddhi, Pali vaddlix) is found. Meaning literally profit or increase, 
it may very early have acquired the more specialised import. There 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender in a Jataka tale, 
where a patron, in enabling a huntsman to better himself, names ; 
money-lending {ina-dema), together with tillage, trade, and har¬ 
vesting as four honest callings^®. Gautama is equally tolerant'®. 
But the general tendency of this profession to evade any legal or 
customary rate of interest and become the type of profit-mongering 
finds condemnation in other law-booksH Hypocritical ascetics are |j 
accused of practising it"®. No one but the money-lender seems to 
have lent capital wealth for interest as an investment. For in- ' 
stance, only bonds {pemna) are spoken of in the case of the generous |! 

^ Jdt. I, 425 f. 2 45 ^ s Childers, Pali Dictionary, 8,v. nikkho, , ' 

^ Manu, vin, 137. For a more detailed discussion see J,R,A,S., 1901, p. 877 if. j 

» Jdt. I, 12L 0 Ib, VI, 521; Therig. 444. i 

^ Jdt. r, 230; cf. 227, panne dropetvd. ® D). iv, 256. > 

9 Mil. 131 (text); cf. 27^* vin. i, 76 (Mah. i, 46); cf. D. i, 71 f. p. 80. 
w JdU IV, 422. ^3 X, 6 ; xr, 21. \ 

Vas. n, 41, 12; Baudh. i, 6, 10*9-5; Munu, ni, 153, 180; vin, 152, 153. 

Jat. IV, 184. 
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s ‘bad debts Capital wealth was hoarded, either ^ 
iiEttrfe house—in large mansions over the entrance passage (dfdra-'- 
h)tthahay~Mi\Aer the ground*, in brazen jars under the river bank*, 
or deposited with a friend* Tlie nature and amount of the 
wealth thus hoarded was registered on gold or copper plates'*. 

Fragmentary as are the collected scraps of evidence on which 
the foregoing outlines of social economy have been constructed, 
more might yet be inferred did space permit. It should, however, be 
ail ly clear from what has been said, that if, during, say, the seventh 
to tlie fourth century B.O. it had been the vogue, in India, to wite 
treatises on ddouomic institutions, there might have come do^vn to 
us the record both of conventions and of theories as orderly and as 
relatively acceptable to the peoples as anything of the kind in, say, 
the latter middle ages was to the peoples of Western Europe. But 
it 18 a curious fact that often where the historian finds little 
material to hand wherewith to rebuild, he judges that there 
never were any buildings. Thus in a leading liistorical work on 
economics, revised and enlarged in 1890, the whole subject of the 
economic ideas of the ‘Orient’ is dismissed in a single page as 
being reducible to a few ethical precepts, and as extolling agriculture 
and decrying arts and commerce ; further, that division of labour, 
though politically free, stift'ened into a system of hereditary caste’ 
an-esting economic progress, and that the Chinese alone; liiid duly 
from the seventh century A.D., had any insight into the nature of 
money and its fiduciary substitutes^. But we have been looking 
behind the ethical precepts of the preacher, and the sectarian 
scruples of a class, at the life of the peoples of North India, as it 
survives in the records of their folk-lore, and of the discipline of 
the brethren in orders who lived in close touch with all classes. 
And we have seen agriculture diligently and amicably carried on 
by practically the whole people as a toilsome but most natural and 
necessary pursuit. We have seen crafts and commerce flourishing/ 
highly organised corporately and locally, under conditions of 
individual and corporate competition, the leading men thereof thd 
friends and coiinselloi’s of kings. We have found ‘labour’ largely! 
hereditary, yet, therewithal, a mobility and initiative anything but' 
rigid revealed ill the e-xercise of it. And we have discovered a 

thorough familiarity with money and credit ages before the ‘seventh 
century A.D.’ 



’’ L. Cossa, Introduction to Political Economy, 


808; m, 24, 116. * lb. i 

® Ib. IV, 7, 488; vi, 29; of. nr, 237. 


‘ lb. I, 227, 828. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE SUTRAS, EPICS, AND LAW-BOOKS 

The later Brfiliman literature wliich, whatever may be the age , 
of its representative works in their present fonn, undoubtedly had ^ 
its roots in a period at least as early as the rise of Jainism and j 
Buddhism, may be classified under the four headings — Sutras, Epic 
poems. Law-books, and Puranas. These belong to tw'o distinct 
species of literary composition, the Sutras being broadly dis- ^ 
tinguished fi-om the othei-s both in fonn and object. j 

The purpose of the Sutras, so called from the word mtra which j 
means ‘a thread,’ is to afford a clue through the mazes of Brah- 
manical learning contained in the Brahmanas. In the form of a j 
series of short sentences they codify and systematise the various ' 
branches of knowledge sacred and secular. They are intended to 
satisfy the needs of a system of oral instruction, so that each step ’ 
in the exposition of a subject may be learnt progi-essively and a 
convenient analysis of the whole committed to memory by the 
student. The earliest Sutras are in the priestly language and | 
represent a phase Avhich is transitional between the language of 
the Brfihmanas and Classical Sanski-it as fixed by the grammarians. 

Tlie Epics suyiply the model both for language and form which 
is followed by the Law-books and the Puranas. Their source is to > 
be traced to the traditional recitations of bards who were neither 
priests nor scholars. Their language is thus naturally more popu¬ 
lar in chamcter and less regular than Classical Sanskrits In many 
respects it does not confonn to the laws laid down by the gram- 
marians, and is ignored by them. This became the conventional | 
language of epic poetry, which was used also in the Law-books, | 
the subject-matter of which was taken to a great extent fi’om the 
Sutras, and in the Puranas, which, as they stand at present, belong 
to a period not earlier than the fourth century A.D. Tlie metres of 
the Law -books and the Puranas are also substantially those of the 
Epic poems. ' 

i Wackernagel, Altind, Gram, vol. i, p. xlv. 
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^P^^jeriocl of tlie Sfitras, Epics, and Law-books thus overlaps that 
t JBhudhist India on the one hand, and reaches well into the period 
of the extant Puranas on the otlicr. The earliest known Purana 
precedes the later law-books probably by centuries, as the Sutras, 
precede the earliest works of Buddhism. Nevertheless it is not 
only new matter which is offered by the literature, whether legal 
or epic, but virtually a new phase, a fi-esh point of view, the life of 
India as it shows itself under the dominion of the Brahmans, who 
have been the real masters of Indian thought for more than three 
millenniums. It is in fact the continuation under new conditions 
of the history depicted abpve, before Jain and Buddhist had arisen. 

Asjwe read the works of these important sects we receive the 
impression that the world of India was one in which the ancient 
priestly caste had lost its authority; that nobles and wealthy 
merchants were more regarded than Brahmans. But it must be 
remembered that, despite the wide reach of Buddhism when in its 
full power, it influenced at first only that part of the countiy 
where it arose, and that the earlier writings depicting the life and 
teaching of Buddlia represent chiefly the circumstances found in a 
very circumscribed area, in tact just the area where Bi-ahinauism 
was weakest. The elements of social life were the same here as 
elscAvliere, but they were not arranged in the same wAy. The 
stronghold of Brfihmanism lay to the West, and there the priest 
had had his say and built up his power among clans boasting 
direct descent fi’om Vedic heroes and more inclined to bow to the 
mysterious Vedic word of wliich the only custodian was the Brah¬ 
man priest. In short, as Bi-ahmanism exaggei’ates the power of the 
priest, so Buddhism belittles it unduly, not because it sets out to 
do so but because each represents [a special point of view based 
more or less upon geogi-aphical position. Owing, however, to a still 
later interpretation of caste, our modern ideas on the subject are 
apt to be peculiarly confused. To understand the social order into 
which we enter as we begin the study of the Sutras, epics, and law¬ 
books, we must renounce altogether the notion of caste in its strict 
modern sense, as on the other hand we must free ourselves from 
the thought that the whole caste-system is merely a priestly 
hypothesis di.sproved by the conditions revealed in Buddhistic 
writings. 

In point of fact, even the Buddhist writings I’ccognise the 
formal castes; and it is 8imj)ly impossible that a social structure 
so widely pervading as that of the so-called castes, a sb’ucture 
revealed. not by didactic works alone but impli<;itly as >vell as 
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jxplicitly presented to us in every body of writings wliether ort 
dox or heterodox, should have been made out ot whole cloth. 
Wliat we loosely call by this name to-day are later refinements; 
and we do not need to turn to Buddhist works to show that in 
ancient times the castes were merely orders socially distinct but 


not very strictly separated or ramified into such sub-divisional 
castes as obtain at the present time. 

Yet before givuig the proof of tliis in detail, it will be well to 
consider briefiy the chronology of the works to be reviewed in 
relation to the general character and history of the states in which 
they arose. The legal literature which begins Avith the Sutras and 
is represented in the epics does not really end at all, as works of 
tliis nature continue to be wiatten down to modern times, chiefly 
by eminent jurists who comment on older works. But, after elimi¬ 
nating the modeni jurists and confining ourselves to the law-books 
which may be called classic, we still find that the terminus falls 
well into the middle of the first millennium of oi^r era ; and as the 
beginning of this literature in Sutra style reaches back at least as 
far as this before the beginning of our era, the whole period is 
rather more than a thousand years, about the middle of which 
must be set the time to which the epic poems are to be assigned 
as W'orks already known and perhaps nearly comifieted. 

The cycle thus designated as a millennium is one of very varied 
political fortunes ; and the social, political, and religious material 
of the legal and epical literature must necessarily be explained in 
accordance with the outward changes. Wliat these changes were 
is described in detail in other chapters of this work. For our 
present purpose it is necessary only to recount them in outline. 
At the end of the sixth century B.C., early in the period to which 
the Sutnis belong, the Persian Empire held two provinces in N.W. 
India—Gaudliara, the present districts of Peshawar and Rawal¬ 
pindi, and the ‘ Indian * province, that is to say, the country of the 
Low’^er Indus : and the northern part of India generally was domi¬ 
nated by i)eoples of the Aryan race who had descended froni the 
Punjab and spread eastward for centuries, but not so that the 
recently acquired territory was thoroughly assimilated to the cults 
and culture of the invaders, nor so that any one of these invaders 
had established an empire. Long before the end of this same 
period, Buddlia, Mahavira, and other reformers had broken with 
the cult derived from the V.edic age, and the great empire of A^oka 
had made a new epoch in political life. This alteration, however, 
had been introduced, though adventitiously, through outer rather 
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ier conditions. After the short campaign in the Punjab, 
hy Alexander as the conqueror of the Persian Empire, his 
Indian dominions were, within a few years, absorbed by the gi'ow- 
ing power of Magadha (S. Bihar) then under the sway of a usurper, 
Chandragupta (c. 321-297 B.C.) the low-born son of Mura and the 
founder of the Maurya empire. Tliis empire extended from Pata- 
liputra (Patna) to Herat and was maintained by an army of 
approximately 70(1^000 men, the first real empire in India. His 
successors, Bindusara and A^oka, enlarged the empire, annexing 
Kalihga on the eastern coast and ruling as far south as Madi'as. 
This dynasty continued in power till the end of the Sutra period ; 
and under it, during the reign of A 9 oka (c. 274-236 B.C.) Buddhism 
became the court-religion. A9oka’3 period is determined by the 
mention in his edicts of certain Hellenic princes who Avere his 
contemporaries, but after his reign there comes a period of less 
chronological certainty. The different versions of the Puranas are 
not in agreement as to the exact number of his successoi's j but 
they are unanimous in asserting that the Maurya dynasty lasted for 
137 years ; that is to say, it is supposed to have come to an end 
c. 184 B.C. For over a century after its fall the <,^uhga dynasty, 
Avhose founder, Pushyamiti'a, had slain Brihadratha Maui j a and 
usurped his throne, held SAvay, despite forcible inroads of the 
Yavanas (Greeks) and the Andhras; and we learn that both 
Pushyamitra and the Andhra king, gatakarni, perfonned the famous 
‘ horse-saci'ifice,’ in accordance with the ancient Vedic rite, thus 
challenging all opponents of their authority. The son of this 
Pushyamitra was Agu.bttitra, who conquered Vidarbha (Berar), 
then a province of the Amdira Empire of S. India, and the 
grandson, Avho gi^-vi’ded the horse, was Vasumitiu. These names, 
as also the rc-establishment of the ‘horse-sacrifice,’ are highly 
significant i • that they show a renascence of the Vedic religion 
and a cr ‘Sequent decline in Buddliism. The same thing is indi¬ 
cated- ■^y the fact that Kharavela, a king of Kaliiiga, who boasts of 
h‘:;‘ing invaded the Andhra dommions as well as Northern India, 
vas a Jain. Sumitra, the son of Agnimitra, was, according to 
Bana’s historical romance, the Harshacharita, miserably slain 
by Mitradeva, Avho may perhaps have lieen a Bralunan of the 
Kanva family Avhich eventually gained the cliief power in the 
state. The account given by the Puranas states that the minister 
Vasudeva sleiv the tenth and last of the guhga kings and inaugu- 
I’ated a neiv dynasty, called the Kanva djaiasty, Avhich lasted for 
about half a century; but, since the Kanvas are definitely styled 
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rvants of the Quhgas' and for other reasons, it seems mp^e 
probable that the later Quhga kings had been reduced to sub¬ 
jection by their Brahman ministers, and that'the lists of these 
contemporary rulers nominal and actual were wrongly regarded 
by some late editor of the Puranas as successive. It is further 
related that one of the Andhra kings^ slew Su^arman, the last of 
the Kanvas, and thus brought Magadlia under the sway of the 
sovereigns, Avhose names and titles, as well as their sacrificial 
inscriptions, show them to have been followers of the ancient 
Vedic religion. But here again it appears that dynastic lists 
have been brought together and arranged in an unreal sequence. 
Tliere can be little doubt that the first of the Andhra kings was 
earlier in date than the first of the (^Jungas, and not 167 years 
later as would appear from the Puranas. It is indeed doubtful if 
the Andhras ever ruled in Magadha: but their sway in Central and 
Southern India lasted until the middle of the third century a.d.^ 

In the meantime, on the decline of the Maurya empire which 
must have set in soon after the death of the Emperor A 9 oka 
(c. 236 B.C.), the Punjab passed into the hands of foreign invaders — 
first, Greeks from the kingdom of Bactria to the north, and sub¬ 
sequently Scythians (Q^akas) and Parthians (Pahlavas) from the 
kingdom of Parthia to the west. The kingdoms established by 
these new-comers in the Punjab were overwhelmed by still another 
wave of invasion from the north. Tlie Kushanas, a people ft’om 
the region of China who had driven the ^akas out of Bactria, 
began their Indian conquests with the overthrow of the kingdom 
of Kabul about the middle of the first century A.D., and extended 
their power until, in the reign of Kanishka (p^^obably 78 A.D.), the 
patron of that branch of the Buddhist Church Avliich is called the 
Mahayana, the Kushana empire was paramount in IS" Indian 


In Western India we can to some extent trace from Inscriptions 
and coins the varying fortunes in the conflict between the 1 ndhras 
and the invaders of N. India, and the establishment in Kathm yar 
and Cutch of a dynasty of (^Jaka satraps, originally no doiiu:- 
feudatories of the Kushanas, which lasted till c. 390 A.D. when it 
was overthi'own by the Guptas. 

The period of the Gupta empire which dates from 319 a.t>. is a 
most impoiliaut epoch in the history of Sanskrit literature. It is 


^ The Puranas say the founder of the dynasty, Simuka, but the chronological 
difficulties which this statement involves seem to be unsurmountable. 

3 See Chapters xiii (the Puranas); xv'fu-xx (the Maurya Empire); xxi (Indian 
Native States); xxrv (the earlier Andhras). 

3 For these foreign invaders of India see Chapters xxii, xxiii. 
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den age of Classical Sanskrit; and in it most of the Puranas 
the works belonging to the later legal literature appear to 
have assumed their present fonn. 

This brief conspectus of the conditions obtaining in India 
during the time to which we have to assign the Sutras, epics, and 
legal works wUl show that other influences than those with which 
we have been dealing liitherto are to be expected; and these are 
indeed found, but not to such an extent as might have been antici¬ 
pated. These influences are indeed to be traced rather in the 
general enlargement of vision of the wi’iters than in specific details. 
The simple village life with Avhich for the most part the Sutras are 
concerned, the government of a circumscribed, district by a local 
raja, are gradually exchanged for the life reflected from large 
to\vns and imperial power. Though this is more noticeable in the 
epics, it may be detected in the later Sutras and again in the still 
later law-books. During tliis period the power of Buddhism in¬ 
creased and then, reaching its culmination, began to wane. The 
world of India by the second century before Christ was already 
becoming indiflei’ent to the teaching of Buddhism and Avas being 
reabsorbed into the gi-eat permanent cults of Vishnu and 
with which in spirit Buddhism itself began to be amalgamated. 
Tlie Brahman priests reasserted themselves; animal satriilfcs, 
forbidden by A 9 oka, were no longer under the royal ban; and 
with this open expression of the older cult the whole system of 
Brahmanism revived, fostered alike by the temple priests and their 
ritualism and by the philosophers, who regarded Buddhism as both 
a detestable heresy and a false interpretation of life. 

But there is little apparent influence from outside, despite the 
wider political outlook ; and where such influence might be looked 
for Avith greatest certainty, namely in the effect of Greek domina¬ 
tion, it is practically nil. Only the Yavanas, literally ‘lonians,’ 
a people or peoples of Greek descent who may be traced in Indian 
literature and inscriptions from the third century B.C. to the second 
century A.D., and Avho were manifestly a factor of no small im¬ 
portance in the political liistory of Northcni and Western India— 
they are celebrated as great fighters in the Mahabharata and other 
literature—remain to show that the conquest of Alexander aSH 
the Greek invasion fi’om Bactria had any result. Other indications 
point rather to Persia than to Hellas. IIaus the title Satiiap, Avhich 
was continued in use by Alexander, still remains under Qakas and 
Kushanas to testify to the long Persian dominion in N.W. India. 
Apart fi'om this, political and social relations do not appear to be 
C.H.I. I. 15 
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at all either by Hellenic or by Persian influence. 
^'^^^^native army remains of the same sort, though gi-eatly enlarged. 

The social theory remains practically the same, save that a place 
among degraded ‘outcastes’ is given to Yavana§ as to other 
barbarians. Architecture and the arts of sculpture, gem-engi-aving 
and coinage do indeed bear witness, especially in the N.W. re^on 
of India to the influence of Persia and Greece during this period, 
just as, at a later date, native astronomy was affected, and indeed 
practically superseded by the system of Alexandria. But the period 
with which we are dealing at present does not make it necessary 
to inquire into the relation between India and the outer world in 
respect to science. The idea that Indian epic poetry itself is due 
to Hellenic influence has indeed been suggested; but as a theory 


this idea depends on so nebidous a parallel of plot that it has 
received no support. 
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CHAPTER X 




FAMILY LIFE AND SOCIAL CIT^STOMS AS THEY 
APPEAR IN THE SUTRAS 

The general period of the Sutras extends from the sixth or 
seventh century before Christ to about the second century. It is 
evident that the different Vedic schools had Sutras Avhich ■svere 
revised, or replaced by new Sutras, at various periods, and that 
some of these extended into later centmdes than others. Thus it 
would be a mistake to limit all the Sutras of all the schools to 
certain centuries. The Sutras are manuals of instruction; and 
those "which are of interest historically fonned but a part of a large 
volume, which was intended i>rimarily for the guidance of religious 
teachers and treated mainly of the sacrifice and other religious 
mattei-3. Except for students of ceremonial details these sacrificial 
works ((jJrauta Sutras) are of no interest ^Vhat concerns us at 
present is that portion of the whole which goes by the name , 
of Grihya and Dharma Sutras, that is, manuals of conduct in 
domestic and social relations. In some cases the rules given in 
these two divisions ai’e identical ; and the two divisions are treated 
in such a way as to condense one division for the sake of not 
repeating directions given in the other. For our purpose they 
may be regarded as forming one body containing rules of life not 
especially connected with the performance of the gi*eater sacrifices. 
They differ mainly as representing the views of different schools on 
minute points or as products of different parts of the country, and 
as earlier or later opinions. All of them claim to be based upon 
Vedic teaching. Thus the Grihya and Dharma Sutras of Apas- 
tamba form but a few chaptera of a M'ork called the Kalpa, of 
which twenty-four chapters teach the proper perfoiinance of sacri¬ 
fice and only two treat of the sacred law, while one abridged 
chapter gives the rules for the performance of domestic ceremonies. 
Again this 8i)ecial ‘law-book’ is not a law-book having universal 
application, but is a product of a Vedic school belonging to the 
Andhras in the south-east of India; and, thiixlly, it cumbsits soim^ 
of the opinions expiessed by writers on the same subject. Si>mc- 
what similar .conditions prevail in the ease of the other 81111 * 88 . 
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are, in short, local mamials which form complete wholes 

virtue of their subject-matter, but which, to their authors, Avere 
merely sections of a gi-eater Avork, the cliief importance of Avhich 
lay in the handing doAvn of traditional knowledge in regard to 
religious practices. They may be regarded, hoAvever, as the first 
' steps in the evolution of legal literatm-e; for the metrical Qastras 
or law-books are only the extension and completion of the rules of 
the Dharma Sutras, Avith a gi-adual increase in the part allotted 
to civil and criminal laAv and a relaxation of the bond connecting 
the Sutras with definite Vedic sects. The Dharma Sutras are more 
universal; the Grihya Sutras reflect individual schools. But even 
the Giahyas are not (^rauta (divinely revealed), but Smdrta (sacred 
tradition). 

The content of the Grihya Sutras, as is implied by the name, is 
narrower than that of the Dharma Sutras. The first contain, hoAV- 
ever, to all students of folk-lore a store-house of material in regard 
to rites and superstitions connected Avith home life, such as no 
other body of literature in the world presents. In the first place, 
the fife of man is traced religiously from boyhood to burial. Every 
important phase of a man’s existence is accompanied Avith its 
appropriate rite; and, incidentally, AA'hat to do and Avhat not to do, 
injunctions, prohibitions, taboos, are taught as general rules of 
conduct. Tlie greater events, birth, manaage, death, are described 
in their I’eligious setting, each Avith minute detail, so that not only 
are the sacred texts cited wliich should bo repeated on every occa¬ 
sion, but the physical acts to Avliich the texts are ancillary are 
described. For example, such a text must be repeated while a 
dead man’s bones are being collected. The one Avho collects them 
must pick them up with such and such fingers and place them in 
just such ajar. The Avedding verses are indicated; the bride must 
make just so many steps and pour out grain Avith her hands held 
in just such a position, etc. Some of the Vedic schools, instead of 
embracing all the Sutras in one Avork as a Kalpa Sutra, have 
apparently ir id ,u much stress on these domestic rites that the 
manuals have trecome independent works, thus fore-shadoAving 
what happened later in the case of the (^'astras. The complete 
work, embracing all kinds of Sutras, belongs, as was to be expected, 
to the Yajuiwcda schools, since the priests of this Veda were from 
the Ijeginuing particularly concerned with manual exercises, in 
a,rranging the altar, etc., and the details of sacrifice; Avhile the 
jH’iests of the other Vedas had to «lo more with the recitation and 
chanting of the sacred texts. Nevertheless, the literature of the 
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a also contains both Qrauta and' Grihya Sutras, as does tha 
e Samaveda. Finally, the Atharvaveda possesses not only 
a Vaitana ^rauta Siitra but a Kau 9 ika Suti'a, which is in part a 
Grihya Sutra but contains also directions for caiTying out the 
many magic ceremonies connected mth the text of that unique 
Veda. 


§L 


The preponderance of domestic ceremonies in the Grihya Sutra 
results in Dharma, or social, matter being introduced rather adven¬ 
titiously, as when the rules concerning the choice of wives are 
given, whereas Grihya, domestic, rules belong as much to the 
Dharma Sutras as to the Grihya Sutras themselves. The difference 
is that the weight in the Dharmas is laid on the wider relation of 
man to the state, so that those sections wliich deal mth the family 
become condensed and subordinate. Specimens of southern Griliya 
Sutras are also not lacking. Thus as the Dharma of Ai)astamba 
reflects a South-Indian origin, so also the Grihya Sutra of Khadira 
belongs to Southern India; and it is an indication that Sutra 
literature extends far beyond the time of Buddha that this should 
be the case. Such also may be surmised to be the fact (rather 
than that Vcdic schools were domiciled in South India at a much 
earlier period) from the circumstance that the Sutra of Kbadim is 
a later and more concise version of the Sutra of Gobhila. There 
are other examples of this endeavour to revise a Sutm on lines of 
economy, each later writer reducing the work of his predecessor as 
much as possible or convenient, conciseness being the test of Sutra 
excellence. Gobhila’s work is detailed and lengthy; Khadira’s is 
virtually the same work in condensed form. Everything that could 
be omitted, such as explanatory digressions, smaller details of 
ceremonies, etc., was left out, solely to make the work easier to 
remember. But clearness as well as conciseness was aimed at and 
attained by a fresh airangement of the older matter. 

An example of the scope and method of a Grihya Sutra may be 
taken from the directions of KhMira regarding the little oblations 
to spirits and gods required from a wedded pair. After describing 
the wedding ceremony, Khadira passes directly to this question of 
offerings and oblations, describing first briefly the fire used for the 
pui’pose of receiving the oblation, thus; 


The domestic {grihya) fire is that at which he has taken hoi; hand (in 
waarriage) or that on which he has put the last piece of wood (as a student before 
liiarriage) or a (fresh) fire twirled out (of wood), the last being pure but not tending 
to prosperity; or ho may get his domestic fire from a frying-pan or from the house 
of a man who makes many sacrifices, Cudras excepted. The service begins >rith 
evening oblation. After (the fire) has been set in a blaze before sunset or 
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^„Jnri8e, tho sacrifice (is perfomed) after sunset (and) after or before sunrise.'^ 
^ould make an oblation of rice-food fit for sacrifice after washing it, if raw, ^ 
his hand (but) with a brass bowl if it is (not rice but) curds or milk, or with th^ 
rice-pot. With the words ‘Hail to Fire’ (he makes oblation) in the middle (of the 
fire, at eve); secondly in the north-easteni (part of the fire); in the moniing, ^vith 
the words, ‘Hail to Sun’ (he makes the fii*st oblation). Tlie wiping round and 
other (acts) except sprinkling (of water round the fire) are here left out. Some 
say ‘ let the wife make the oblations,’ for this fire is the house-fire and tho wife is 
the house (home). When (the meal) is prepared, evening and moniing, she (the 
wife) must say (‘It is) ready,’ (and he) must say aloud ‘Om’^, but softly Maj it 
not fiiil; to thee^ bo reverence.’ Of rice-food fit for sacrifice he should make 
(oblations) to Frajapati; and to (the form of the Fire-god called) Svishtaki’it 
(Le, good sacrifice!*) make a hcili (ofiering), depositing it outside or inside (the fire¬ 
place) in four places: (one) at the water-barrel; (another) at the middle door ; 
(another) at the couch or pri\ 7 ; and (finally, one) at the heap of sweepings; sprinkle 
each (offering or tho gi*ound with water) both (before and afterwards) and pour 
out what is left with the water toward the south. Of chaff, water, and scum of 
boiled rice (let him make a bali offering) when a donation has been made. The 
gods to whom the hall offerings belong are Earth, Wind, Frajapati, the All-gods, 
Water, Herbs, Ti*ees, Space, Love or Wrath, the hosts of Rakshasas, the Fathers, 
and Rudra. He should make the offering in silence; he sliould make it of any 
food (but) make it only once in case (a meal) is prepared at different times ; and 
if (prepared) at different places (then he should make the offering of) what belongs 
to the house-holder (himself). But of all food lie sliould offer (some) in the fire 
and give tlie best to a priest; this he should do himself. He should offer tho 
offerings himself from rice (-har^^est) to barley (-harvest) or from barley (-harvest) 
to rice (^harvest) ; (yea,) he himself should offer them^. 


It will have been obseiwed that the religious ceremony of the 
bali-oWeving imi^ies a cult midway between that of the Vedic 
sacrifice and the sectarian sacrifice not countenanced by the ortho¬ 
dox. The hali is a bit of food cast upon the ground at the places 
named, the recipients being supposed to be the Vedic divinities of 
a lower order, ending with Rudra, and the hosts of liarmful spirits 
wlio are thus propitiated. Each divinity has a hali in his appro¬ 
priate place and at the right time. Thus the offering by the couch 
is for Love ; that flung to the north is for Rudra; that by the door 
is for (personified) Space; and the offerings to the harmful spirits 


^ Om is tho sacred syllable, answering in cases like that above to ‘very good’ 
(Amen). TTie evening and morning are mentioned in this order because the evening 
precedes the day; and only two meals are mentioned because the Hindus eat but twice 
a day. 

3 In the Sutras clarity is often sacrificed to brevity. It is not clear here whether 
the wife or husband speaks or to whom the word ‘ Thee ’ refers. Presumably the 
husband addresses the words to the food itself (compare Gobhila’s (Lxihya Sutras 
I, 3, 18). The text and translation (by Prof. Oldenberg) of Ehadira are published 
in voi. xxix. 

* That is from spring till autumn the householder offers barley, and from rice-time 
till barley-harvest time (autumn till spring) he offers rice. The passage quoted is also 
translated by Prof. Oldenberg, in S,B.E. vol. xxix, p. 385. 
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en at night Tlie spriiilding nf the offering means (pi’obably) 
^inkling of the ground or place wliere the offering is cast 

_.ianpa Sutras also take up this question of offerings. The 

\l,itit% above by implication recognises only the wife as preparer 
the meal. But a rich householder may have his meals prepared 
a |Tiest or other member of the ‘reborn’ castes or even by a 
Special rules are necessary in the last case. The slave- 
impure, must have his hair and beard and nails cut 
iyAi least at stated intervals, and it must be the householder 
^vho^placcs on the fire the food pi*epared by (^udras. Then in this 
it is the cook-.who saj's (when the meafis preijared), ‘It is 
.'^(ly-’ and the householder Avho responds (as Apastamba gives the 
* with a slight variation) ‘Well-prepared food bestows splen- 
, may it never fail.’ 

■,rhe rites involving the goblins of disaster and disease have 
ui'turally a prominent place in the domestic ritual of the Grihya 
Sutras and afford us glimpses of an otherwise unknown pantheon. 
The wife herself, who has so little to do with texts, must go outside 
her house and offer food to ‘the white demon with black teeth, the 
lord of bad women,’ and if she bears a child the husband must 
daily, till the wife’s confinement ends, offer rice and mustard in 
the fire near the door where the wife is confined, dispei-sing demons 
whose names are given: ‘Qanda, Marka, Upavira, ^aundikeja, 
Ulrdchala, Malimlucha, Dronasa, Chyavana,’ all indicative of trouble, 
as are those that follow (apparently a supplementary list), ‘ Alikhat, 
Animisha, Kinivadanta, Upa 9 ruti, Haryaksha, Kumbhin, (^'atru, 
Patrapani, Nrimani, Hantrlmukha, Sarshaparuna, Chyavana, 
avaunt^’ But if the child falls ill with epilepsy, the ‘ dog-disease,’ 
the father cures him by covering him with a net and murmuring. 
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Kurkura, Su-Kurkura, Kurkura (it is) who holds fast the children; scat 
{cJiech diet !), dog, let him go; reverence to thee, Sisara., barker, bender; true the 
gods have given thee a boon, and liast thou chosen my boy ? Scat, dog, let him 
go (as before). Tnie, the Bitch of heaven, Sarama, is thy mother, Sisara is thy 
father, and Yama's black and speckled dogs thy brothers; but scat, dog, let 
him go^. 

The demon attacking the boy is here called Kimiara, the cult is 
obviously demoniac. In general, the Sutras of tliis class are con¬ 
cerned not with the greater sacrifices, which are discussed in the 
^rauta Sutra, called the Havis and Soma sjicrifices, but with the 
so-called gi*eat sacrifices of food cooked ( 2 xika) and offered on 


' Paraskara, Qf ihya SUtrUj i, 16, 23 f. 
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^pfecial noon-days and at funeral feasts, four or seven in all 
wuding offerings to serpents as well as to demons and gods^. 

The last of these domestic ‘cooked-food’ sacrifices introduce 


Sl 


new feature; ' 

On the full moon day of the month Chaiti-a he makes (images of) a pair 
animals out of meal; (he offers) them and jujube leaves (to the gods), to fnd*. 
and Agni a figure with prominent navel; and balls to Rudra (Cankhayana, Gnh%^ ^ 
Sutra, 'v 

These images of meal representing living beings are partly 
the new feeling of pity for animals and the desire not to ii. 
life, which plays a part in Brahmanism as well as in Buddhi^j|. 
It must be admitted, however, that economy had something tc 
with the substitution of animals of meal for real animals’^ ; 
ostensibly it is a Vishnuite trait. The general rule in this r ^ 
is that attributed to Manu : ‘ Animals may be killed (so said Ma. 
at the Madhuparka and Soma sacrifice and at the rites for Manet 
and gods.’ But it is an old rite of hospitality to kill a cow for a 
guest^ ; and, as a matter of form, each honoured guest is actually 
oflered a cow. The host says to the guest, holding the knife ready 
to slay the cow, that he has the com' for him ; but the guest is then 
directed to say : ‘ Mother of Rudras, daughter of the Vasus, sister 
of the Adityas, navel of immortality (is she). Do not kill the 
guiltless cow; she is (Earth itself), Aditi, the goddess. I speak to 
them that understand.’ He adds, ‘ My sin has been killed and that 
of so-and-so ; let her go and eat grass.’ But if he really wants to 
have her eaten, he says, ‘ I kill my sin and the sin of so-and-so ’ (in 
killing her), and though in many cases the ofier of the cow is thus 
plainly a formal piece of etiquette, yet the ofiering to the guest 
was not complete without flesh of some sort; and it is clear from 
the formulas that any of the M'orthiest guests might demand the 
cow’s death, though as the ‘six worthy guests ’ are teacher, priest, 
father-in-law, king, friend, and Aryan ‘reborn’ man, and all of 
these were doubtless well grounded in that veneration for the cow 
whicli is expressed above by identifying her with Earth (as Aditi), 
there was probably seldom any occasion to harrow the feelings of 
the coM’-revering host®. Paraskara mentions only the cow but 
^ahkhayana (G.S., it, 15,1) already substitutes a goat as a possible 
alternative; he also mentions the gods to which this animal is 


^ From the full moon of the month offerings to snakes have to be made 

daily till it is uafe to sleep on the ground^again. This is called the Pratyavarohana 
and occurs on the full moon day called Agrahdyai}'i, when one may * descend again * 
(from the high couch). 

3 Chapter iv, p. 101. ^ Paraskai'a, Grihya Siitra, i, 8, 26. 
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t, that is, he seeks to make the animal offered to the guest a 
ffice to a god. Thus he says that if the animal is offered to the 
teacher and killed it is ‘ sacred to the Fire-god ’; if it is offered to 
a king, it is sacred to Indra, and if to a friend {mitra) it is sacred 
to Mitra. Similar additions may be traced in many particulars, 
sometimes found by comparing one text with another, sometimes 
clearly interpolated. 

The Sutras, while they do not recognise the sects of later days, 
yet point to the different conception of deity embodied in the two 
great modern sects woi’shipping Rudra-^iva and Vishnu. Thus, as 
above, Rudra and the Rakshasas are also associated in the rale: 

‘ When one repeats a text sacred to Rudra, to the Rakshasas, to the 
Manes, to the Asui’as, or one that contains an imprecation, one shall 
touch water’ (Qilnkh., G.8., i, 10, 9). On the other hand, when the 
bridegroom leads the bride to take the seven steps, which form 
part of the wedding ceremony, he murmurs a blessing at every 
step: ‘One for sap, two for juice, three for prosperity, four for 
comfort, five for cattle, gix for the seasons. Friend! be with seven 
steps (mine); be thou devoted to me.’ And after each clause he 
says ‘may Vishnu lead thee.’ Similarly, the fact that Vai^ravana 
(Kubera) and I^ana (Rudra-^iva) are worshipped ‘for the bride¬ 
groom ’ point to the phallic nature of these cognate spirits (Par., 
G.8., I, 8, 2; Qankh., G.8., i, II, 7). 

The Grihya Sutras show that there was no one rite of universal 
acceptation in those ceremonies most intimately connected with 
domestic felicity. Indeed, the author of the A^valayaua Grihya 
Sutra (i, 7, 1) says expressly that in the matter of weddings, ‘ cus¬ 
toms are diverse,’ and he gives only that Avhich is common usage. 
Thus he tells how the bride is to go about the fire, mount the 
stone, pour out grain, gaze at the pole-star, etc., but does not 
mention other rites which other Grihya Sutras enjoin. Some of 
these, however, are of univeraal interest; and a compaiason of the 
Hindu ceremonies urith those of other Aryan-speaking peoples 
shows that in all probability the Indian ritual has preserved 
elements reaching far back into prehistoric times'. 




^ On this point, cf. Haas and Weber, Indische Studien, vol. v; L. von Schroeder, 
•pie Uochzeitggebrduche der Esitti und einiger anderer finnuch-uyrUcher Vdlkerschaften 
III Vergleichung mit dcnen dfr in^gemianUchen Milker (1888); M, Wiuternil/., Daa 
^Itindische HochzeitsritueU.^.viit Vergleichung der Ilochzeitagebrduche bei den ilbrigin 
^ndogennanischen V'dlkem (1892); also a paper by the last writer on the namfe Bubject 
in the TmmacUont of the National Folk-lore Society (CongresB, 1891-2), and one by 
Th. Zachariae, ‘ Zxnn altindischen HochzeiUrituelV (l^zViier Zeitschrift fUr die,Knnde 
dtfs Morgenlandes, vol. xvn, pp. 1B6 f., and 211 f.j: 
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Tlius in the ceremony it is universal usage to walk the seview>i--i 
steps together and for the bridegroom to murmur, as he takes the 
bride’s hand; ‘Tliis am I, that art thou, that art thou, this am I; 
Heaven am I and Earth art thou; the (feminine)l Rich (Rigveda 
verse) art thou, the Saman am I. Be thou devoted to me,’ and to 
make the bride mount a stone as an emblem of firmness. But 
special rules are that women shall come to the bride’s house and 
' eat and drink brandy and dance four times; and that men-y girls 
shall escort the bridegroom to the bride’s house, and that he must 
do all the foolish (?) things they tell him to do (except when taboo 
is concenied). (gahkh., G.8., i, 12, 2.) Some measure of values may 
perhaps be obtained from the statement that the fee to the priest 
who performs the man-iage-ceremony is a cow, given by the bride¬ 
groom, if the groom is of the same caste as the priest, but a village 
if the groom is 'roy d,’ Rajanya, that is a nobleman of ‘kingly 
order,and ahorse if tin ;,ionm is of the third estate (fanner, trader). 
Obviously the succceditig rule, which is not unique, countenances 
a sort of sale in that it adds: ‘(The bridegroom must give) to the 
one who has the daughter one hundred (cows) together with a 
chariot.’ The same rule is found in the Dharma Sutras (Apas- 
tamba, n, 13, 12) with the explanation that the gift must be 
returned, as a sale is not allowed—which only points back to an 
earlier period when the sale of daughters was allowed. 

The distinction among the orders mentioned in the gifts above 
is only one of innumerable passages in which, as a matter of course 
and without thought of any other social order, the castes are 
named as priest, noble or warrior, and ‘people,’ the last term 
embracing all those ‘reboni,’ who are not priests or warriors or 
slaves. The slaves, godras and lower orders, are recognised as 
part of the social structure. Tlie name itself suggests that the 
godras were originally a conquered people, as Karian became 
synonymous with slave at Athens. Yet the godras were not 
Pariahs but members of the household, who. took part in some of 
the domestic rites. 

Tlie test of caste is not marriage alone but defilement by eating 
and touching what is unclean. In this regard the Sutras show 
only the beginning of that formal theory of defilement which 
results in a pure man of the upper castes being defiled by the 
shadow of an impui’e man, and in the taboo of all contact with the 
impure. According to (Jautama {Dharina Sutra, xvii, 1 f.), a 
Brahman may eat food given by any of the ‘ reborn who are worthy 
members of their caste, and if in need of food to support life he may 
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f 0 o 6 and other things even from a yudra. Food forbidden 
defiled naturally by hairs or insects falling into it and that 
touch«.;i jjy a woman during her courses, by a black bird (croAv), or 
by'a foot ^ qj. given by an outcast, v woman of bad chamcter, 
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a person acgurgefi, an hermaphrodite, a police-officer (dmidika), 

8 carpenter, a iniser, a jailer, a physicit.n, a man who hunts without 
ising the bow (i-e. a non-Aryan snarer of animals), a man who eats 
refuse or the food or a multitude, of a,n enemy, etc. The list con¬ 
tinues with the taboo o/ food offei’ed disrespectfully and of certain 
animals. Apastamba ( Dha,yma S., l, f, 18,1 f.) allows the acceptance 
of gifts, including a house ana’ .land, even from an TJgra (low caste 
or mixed caste), though, like the diter law-boolcs, his code states 
that a priest may not eat in the house of anyone of the three 
orders (varnas) below him; but he may eat the food of any other 
priest, and according to ‘ some ’ he may eat the food of people of 
any caste except yudi’as and even their food in times of distress. 
Forbidden by him is the food of an artisan,'of people who let ^ 
houses or land, a spy, an unauthorised hermit (Buddhist?), besides ^ 
that of surgeon, usurer, and others. Caste is vania or jdti, 
‘colour’ and ‘kin,’ the fomier embracing the latter, as a social 
order including clans or families. Even in the all-important 
matter of marriage,, caste is not so important as family. The only 
test, when one seeks a wife, according to yankhayana, is that of 
the family: ‘They ask the girl in marriage, reciting the clan- 
names.’ The text of A^valayana expressly mentions as a form of 
marriage that in which the bridegi’oom kills the relatives and 
rapes the Aveeping girl, evidently a form once countenanced as 
well as enumerated among possible forms; at any rate it birs out 
all examination of the bride’s social position. Indeed the marriage 
rules permit the marriage of a ytidra woman, though as the last of 
four Avives, with a member of the highest caste (e.g. Par., G.S., i, 

4, 11), Avhose offspring, of course, being ‘mixed’ or impure, is not 
a member of the Aryan ‘reborn,’ but nevertheless is recognised 
legally. And what shall AA'e say of those.who are not ‘reborn’ 
although Aryans? The rule in this case is universal that, if priest, 
Avarrior, or member of the third estate fail to be ‘reborn in the 
Veda,’ i.e. if such a one is not duly initiated into his social order 
at the proper time, he loses his prerogatives and becomes an 
outcast: ‘No one should initiate such men, nor teach them, nor 
perform sacrifice for them, nor have intercourse with them,’ and 
further, ‘A peison whose ancestors througli three generation^ have 
been thus outcast is excluded from the sacrament of initiation and 
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om being taught tlie '/eda/ that is, they become Vrat)5|] 
entirely outcast persons with whom one may not even have hiter- 
course imless they perform special rites ^ 

In general the Grihyi}. Sutras may be said to be l^-ter 
scholastic codification of rules, fomulas, and rites lr»ig practist-d, 
concerned chiefiy with the orderly progress of an individual ideal 
life, and incidentally with such ceremonies as ’Naturally occur i i 
such a life, that is, besides rites from bp-'oyhood to marriage, 
fixed moon-i‘ites, etc., those concerned ’tvith building, holidays, 
burial, etc. That they are net of Vedi-'c age in their present form, 
though in substance revertiig in »part to Brahmana beginnings, 
may be concluded from their obvious posteriority in respect of 
language and metre (where vei’ses are cited) to the Brahmanas, 
not to speak of earlier Vedic texts, as well as from the fact .that 
several Sutras emanate from districts scarcely known even by 
name to the Brahmanas. The general order of aiTangement in 
the Grihya Sutras'-is one conditioned by the subject-matter, which 
is to reveal the whole duty of man as a householder. Most of 
them begin with the marriage and continue with the birth of a 
child, the ceremonies at conception and at various stages before 
birth, at the birth itself^ at the naming of the child, when he sees 
the sun, when he is fed, when his hair is cut, Avhen he becomes 
a student, and when he returns home from his Guru (tutor) and 
becomes a householder. Then the child, now grown to a man, 
marries and the circle begins again. Finally the rite for the burial 
is described. A few texts take up the round of life at another 
point, that whei’e the student-life begins. This is the procedure 
in the case of some of the Black Yajurveda texts (for example, the 
Manava and Kathaka Sutras), but it makes no difference where 
one begins ; each Sutra follows out the life to the end, and the 
general uniformity shows that, whatever be the minor discrepancies 
and divergences of opinion (of which the authors are themselves 
well aware), the Grihya Siitms as a whole are based upon one 
model, and that, whether in the nortliern or southern districts, the 
lives of orthodox Aryans were governed by a remarkable conformity 
of ritual. It is not improbable that, as has been suggested by 
Professor Oldenberg, many of the rites prescribed as general rules 
were nothing more than formulas of secret magic owned at first ^ 
by certain families and afterwards become universal property'^. 


* See Paraekara, Qrihya S&lra, 11 , 6, 40 f., and Weber, Ind. Literatvrgeich. p. 78 f., 
Eng. trans., p. 07. 

® Compare the admirable diBCUBsion of the position of the Griliya Sutras by 
Prof. Oldenberg in S.B.E, vol. xxx. 
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Specimen given above will suffice to show the artless style 
didactic Sutras. They have in fact no style save that 
attained by scrupulous brevity. In the following paragraphs we 
shall seek rather to illustrate certain phases of the Grihya Sutras 
as indicative of religious and magical beliefs and of the social 
environment in which they were produced, or at least for which 
they were intended. 

We may begin with reverting to the cure of epilepsy already 
mentioned. In the course of childhood the boy may bo attacked 
by the dog-demon, (epilepsy). What is the father to do? The 
names of the canine demons have been mentioned above with a* 
pai’allcl passage containing more of the same sort. These are to 
be averted by a sort of honorific propitiation. They are lauded ; 

, but their objectionable behaviour in this special case is deprecated. 
The author of our Sutra contents himself with this. But a rival 
author or two (Hiranyake 9 in, G.8., ii, 2,7,1 f.; Apastamba, GriJiya 
Sutra, VII, 18,1) are not content with the method here advocated. 
According to them, the father must make a hole in the roof of the 
royal gaming-hall and pull the bo}' through it, lay him on his back 
on dice strewn about, and then, while a gong is sounded, recite the 
deprecatory words to the dog-demons and pour curds and salt over 
the boy. Several items of this recipe are of interest, the avoidance 
of the door, the use of salt and curds to frighten demons, the gong 
for the same purpose to be beaten on the south side of the hall. 
These may be said to be universal antidotes; peculiar is the use 
of the dice, which has no parallel in the similar situations offered 
by the Sutra. Finally the fact that the father makes a hole in the 
roof of the gaming-hall shows that it is made of thatch (easily 
repaired) and leads to the question what sort of architecture is 
normally to be found implied in the Sutras. Tlie gaming-hall is 
the public gambling-place which a king is directed to build for the 
use of his subjects, and curiously enough, with the exception of 
the householder’s own dwelling, it is almost the only reference to 
edifices found in the Suti’as. On the other hand, all the dicta of 
the Sutras show that such life as is depicted is supposed to be 
country life; the district and the village are the geographical 
entitiea Cities are not ignored but arc de8pi8ed\ Thus there 
are no ceremonies for urban life. But there is a rite for ploughing, 
when sacrifice is made to A 9 ani (the thunder-bolt) and to'Sita 


> Apastamba, Dharma SMra, i, 32. 21, ‘let him avoid going into towns,’ and 
Baudhayana, DUrvut Sutra, ii, 3, 6, 83, ‘ It is impossible for one to obtain salvatjon, 
who lives in a town, covered with dust/ 
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e furrow), as well as to other bucolic deities, Arada, Ana; 

I., as to the greater bucolic gods, Parjanya and Indra and Bhaga, 
with similar offerings on the occasion of the ‘ furrow sacrifice,’ the 
‘ threshing-floor sacrifice,’ when one sows, reaps, or takes in the 
harvest, all indicatuig that the life portrayed is that of the village 
agriculturist, who must even ‘ofifer a sacrifice at mole-heaps to 


Akhm’aja, the king of moles ’ (Gobhila, Grihya Sutra, iv, 4, 28 f.; 
ibid. 30 £). So the constant injunctions to ‘ go out of the village,’ 
to sacrifice at a place where four roads meet, or on a hill, ete., 
imply life in villages even for householders and scholars rather 
than in towns (Gobhila, m, 5, 32-35). 

Besides the introduction of evil spirits and bucolic divinities 
into the ritual of the domestic service, we find in the Sutras for 
the first time the recognition of images of the gods, which must bo 
implied by the regulations concerning the deities I^ana, MidhushI, 
and Jayanta (‘lord,’ ‘bountiful one,’ ‘conqueror’) as well as the 
‘ lord of the field,’ Kshetrapati, who are moved about and given 
water to drink (Ap., G.S., vii, 19, 13; ibid. 20, 1-3 and 13). 

Wlieu a boy is initiated he is made to mount a stone with the 
adjuration to be ‘firm as a stone’ which elsewhere is confined to 
the bride, and is then given in charge to ‘Kashaka (Kanaka), 
Antaka, Aghora, Disease, Yama, Makha, Va^ini, Earth and 
Vai^vanara, Waters, Herbs, Trees, Heaven and Earth, Welfare, 
Glory, the All-gods, all the Bhuts, and all the gods ’ (Hiranyakegin, 
G.S., I, 2, 6, 5). In this list of demons and deities to whom the 
boy is given in charge, Va§ini as the ‘ruling goddess’ is notice¬ 
able. She is probably the mother-goddess who despite all Vedic 
influence always was the chief spiritual village-power identified 
with (^iva’s wife in various forms. Perhaps too the recognition 
(in a rite to procure increase of cattle) of a god described merely 
as ‘He who has a thousand arms and is the protector of cow- 
keepers’ {Gaupatya), may be a veiled allusion to Krishiia-Vishnu 
(Gobhila, iv, 6, ISj. 

As the Grihya Sutras in distinction from the Dharma are 
concerned with domestic superstitions, these may rightly be 
considered their peculiar contribution to the history of India. 
Of political and social life they contain almost nothing except as 
confined within.|^e bounds of the family. The regular routine of 
the normal life coiftains a sufficiency of such superstitious, though 
the underlying reason for them is due in some cases more to 
mechanical adjustment to a supposed harmony than to spiritual 
fears. This is the case for example in the regulation that the 
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11 of the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Vaigya shall take place, 
6ively, in spring, summer, and autumn, in the eighth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years after conception, the respective 
seasons being supposed to represent the castes, as the years 
represent the metres regarded as peculiar to these castes. Deeper 
lies the origin of the following:—the rite to di-ive out of the bride 
the influence deadly to the husband and to convert it into an 
influence deadly to her possible paramour (Hir., i, 7, 24, 1 f.); 
the prayer that the ‘ weeping women ’ (demons) and Vike§i may 
not torment her, nor the Pi^achas of the womb, who devour flesh 
and bring'death {ibid. 6, 19, 7); the scattering of rice and other 
gi'ains on the heads of the newly wedded pair {ibid. 21, 6); and 
the corresponding rite according to which the husband ties barley 
about the wife’s head, here expressly ‘ to have offspring ’ (Ap., Q.8., 
VI, 14, 7). Naturally the conjugal relations offer a fruitful fleld for 
this sort of thing. Thus we have a rite to make a husband subject 
to his wife as well as to make her co-wives subject to her {ibid. 
in, 9, 5 f.) and another very peculiar rite, the object of which is to 
keep the wife faithful, in which she is regai’ded much as is the slave 
around whom, when suspected of estrangement, urine is poured 
from a horn to keep him magically at home (Hir., G.8., i, 4,14,2). 

Another subject claiming the attention of the Sutra-maker is 
the efficacy of amulets. These are tied upon the priests, as a sort 
of final expression of good-will, in the A 9 vayuja rite. They are 
made of lac and herbs (Gobh., iii, 8, 6). Minor superstitions 
abound. If one yawns, one must say, ‘May will and wisdom 
abide in me,’ evidently a phase of the popular belief that the 
soul may escape in a yawn or sneeze (Hir., G.8., l, 5, 16, 2). 
Signs of ill-luck which must be averted by a sacred formula are 
found in the presence in the house of a dove, of bees, or an anthill, 
in the budding forth of a post, etc. {ihid. l, 6, 17, 5). The trans¬ 
mission of sin is illustrated by the dictum that if one touches 
a sacrificial post the faults committed at the sacrifice are incurred 
{ibid. 16, 16); also by the injunction that when one’s hair is cut a 
well-disposed person should gather it up and hide it away, as the 
well-disposed peraon (the mother, for example) thus ‘ hides the sin 
in the hair,’ proliably a refinement on the original notion of not 
losing one’s soul-strength at the hands of some ill-disposed person 
{ibid. I, 2, 9, 18; cf. Acv., i, 17, 10, etc., where the formula is ‘for 
long life’). Whether the objection to certain trees as liable to 
cause eye-trouble, etc., is ^'ounded in fact or fancy, causing the 
injunction to transplant them, may be questioned, but the original 
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%a,me has been lost in the maze of superstition, which makes 
A^vattha tree injurious on the east side of the house, the Plaksha on 
the south, the Nyagi'odha on the west, and Udumbai*a on the north. 

Before speaking of the Dharma Sutras in particular it will be 
necessai 7 here to settle the question as to what is meant by the 
Aryan, so often mentioned in all the Sutras. While not lacking in 
moral connotation, so that as a common adjective di'ya meant 
noble in heart as well as in race, it is only in the democracy of 
religious philosophy that such a person as an Aryan slave or bar¬ 
barian was conceivable. Practically Arya was synonymous with 
‘reborn’ and indicated a person of the three upper castes in 
good standing, antithetic to (^udra and other low-caste or out-caste 
persons. Yavanas (Greeks) are the most esteemed of foreigners, ' 
but all Yavanas are regarded as sprung fi’om females and 

Kshatriya males. Gautama says that sundry authorities hold this 
view\ Such rules as that given by Gautama (xii, 2) in the case of 
the violation of an Aryan woman by a when compared with 

Apastamba, 11 , 26, 20, and 27, 9, prove conclusively that 

Arya is ‘ noble in race ’ as distinguished from the ‘ black colour ’ 
(ibid. I, 27, 11, with the preceding ‘ non-Aryans’). Mr Ketkar in 
his History of Cmte in India (p. 62), is rather i-ash in stating 
that there was no racial discrepancy felt between Aryan and 
Dravidian. It is true that those who were out-caste were no 
longer called Aryans, but no (^udra was ever regarded as Aryan, 
any more than he could be ‘reborn.’ Arya indicated racial dis¬ 
tinction from the times of the Rigveda onwards. 

We have seen that the Grihya Sutras practically recognise 
life only as lived in villages. In the Dharma Sutras, as these are 
later and have to do with wider relations, the town (jpwr, nagara), 
appears as a larger unit, though how much larger it is not easy to 
say ; and when we remember that pur is after all only a stronghold 
or fort, and nagara is anytliiug larger than a village, wo must be 
cautious of too ready belief in large cities. Everything indicates 
on the contrary that life was still chiefly that of small places and 
kings were only petty chieftaina There was not supposed to be 
any school or even studying done in town. The Dharma Sutra of 
Gautama, regarded as the oldest of extant Dharma Sutras, says 
expressly that one should not recite the holy texts at any time in 
a town; and it is assumed, as in the Grihya Sutras, that such life 


^ Dh. QuEiray iv, 21 (erroneously rendered ‘offspring of male 9^dras and female 
Kshatriyas’ in H.B.E. vol. ix, p. Ivi). This passage referring to Yavanas is unique 
in the Sutras. They are Bactrian and other Asiatic Greeks. See Chap, xxn, pp. 540-1. 
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^ passes normally in villages. Even in the descrip- 

EioBfm the royal residence (v. hrf. p. 247), the hall has a thatched 
roof. The king still stands up in propria persona and hits a thief 
with a cudgel; and, if the king fails to strike, the ‘ guilt falls on 
the king’ (Gaut, DhS., xii, 43). Tlie commentators, apparently 
aware of the incongruity in applying such a rule to the kings 
of their day, attempt to restrict its application as intended for 
specially evil thieves (of gold); but it is in fact a general ride 
even as late as Apastamba (Dh.S., t, 25, 4), who says: ‘A thief 
shall loosen his hair and appear before the king carrying a cudgel 
on his shoulder. With that (cudgel) he (the king) shall smite him, 
if he dies his sin is expiated, but, if the king forgives him, the ^lilt 
falls on him who forgives; or he (the thief) may throw himself into 
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a fire or die by starvation.’ Thus the later author seeks to excuse 
the king (but not the thief). 

The Dharina Sutras add to the data of social life material 
evidence which shows that thei’e were recognised customs not 
approved in one part of the country but doubtfully admitted as 
good usage because locally approved in other parts, hor, in dis¬ 
cussing usage, Baudhayana (Dh.8., i, 1, 17 f) expressly says that 
customs peculiar to the South are to eat in the company of an 
uninitiated person, in the company of one’s wife, to eat sfcde food, 

' and to marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal 
aunt, while customs peculiar to the North are to deal in wool, 
to drink rum, to sell animals that have teeth in the upper aud 
in the lower jaws, to follow the trade of arms, and to go to sea. 
He adds that to follow these practices except where they are con¬ 
sidered right usage is to sin, but that for each practice the local 
rule t^'duthoritative, though Gautama denies this\ Baudhayana 
, also admits the doctrine that a priest who cannot support himself 
by the usual occupations of a Brahman may take up arms and 
■ follow the profession of a warrior; though here again his opinion 
is opposed to that of the earlier Gautama, who argues that such 
an occupation on account ot its cruelty is not fitted for a piiest. 
Whether the Gautama here represented as opposed be the Gautama 
whose Sutra has come down to us may bo doubted, but the two 
! passages show that caste-integrity was not regarded as c^ential, 

1 for no one could be a warrior and retain the mode of ,life deemed 


> proper for a priast. 


’ See Bnliler, S.B.E. vol. u, p. xlix. The river Narmada (Narbada) U tlio toundary 
between Nortli and South. ‘Making voyages by sea’ causes loss of caste (haudi., _ 
JDharma Sutra^ n, 1, *i, 2). 
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^ The geography of the Sutras illustrates very forcibly the limit 
reach of interest at the same time that knowledge of a widei 
countiy was thoroughly disseminated. Kaliiiga on the eastern 
coast is even the subject of versification, ‘ He sins in his feet who 
visits the Kalingas,’ and one who travels to their country must 
perform a purificatory sacrifice; as must they who visit the Arattas 
(in the Punjab) or the Pundi-as and Vaiigas (in Bengal), while the 
inhabitants of the country lying about Multan, Surat, the Deccan, 
Malwa, western Bengal, and Bihar are all declared by Baudhayana 
to be of mixed origin ; and (by implmation) their customs are not 
to be followed. The ‘ country of the Aryans ’ embraces in fact only 
the narrow district between the Patiala district in the Punjab 
and Bihar, and between the northern hills (Himalayas) and those of 
Malwa; some even confine the definition of Aryavarta (country of 
the Aryans) to the district between the Ganges and Jumna^ 

Constant references to the opinions of earlier authorities, in¬ 


definitely cited as ‘ some,’ show that our extant Sutras are but a 
moiety of the mass lost. Naturally the later authors know by 
name more authorities than do the earlier. Apastamba discusses 
‘ those whose food may be eaten ’ and cites a certain Kanva who 
declares that ‘ who wishes may give ’ ; then a Kautsa, whose opinion 
is that he who is holy {punya), may give; then Varsbyayani who 
says that ‘ anybody may give,’ because, if it is a sinner and the sin 
remains with him, the receiver cannot suffer, but if it does not renmin 
Avith him (the giver), then the giving acts as a purification (Ap., 
Dll. 8 ., I, 19, 3f.)- Again the same author diiscusses theft. Any¬ 
one who takes what belongs to another is a ‘thief’; so teach 
Kautsa, Hiirita, and Kanva; but Varshyajani says that there are 
exceptions. ‘ Seeds ripening in the pod and food for a draught-ox’ 
may be taken (without theft), though ‘ to take too much is a sin. 
Harita’s opinion is that the owner’s permission must first be given 
(Ap., Dh.8., I, 28, 5). 

These texts in any case are more or less erroneous transmitters 
of older laAV, Thus tlie Sutra law for manslaughter or murder 
enjoins that one who has killed a Avairior shall give foi’ the expia¬ 
tion of his sill a bull and a thousand cows. To whom? The 
commentator (a priest) says that the passage means give to the 
priests (Ap., I)h.8., i, 24, 1), whereas the corresponding rule in 
Baudliayana (i, 10,19,1) says that the fine shall be given to the king; 


* Baudh. I, 1, 2, Of. Baudhayana may be the Kanva referred to (in the next 
paragraph) as an authority. He was probably himself a southerner of the eastern 
eoabt. Cf. Biihler, S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. xxxvi f. 
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/both passages the commentator explains that the ‘ expiation 
may mean ‘ to remove the enmity of the murdered man’s 
relatives,’ which latter explanation is historically the earlier and 
probably the true explanation, as it is a parallel to the law pei’- 
mitting compensation for mui'der as found among other Aryan 
nations \ 

Since, in distinction from the Grihya Sufras, the Dhaiina 
Sutras have to do with society rather than Avith family, it is here 
that we find the beginning of civil and criminal law, although 
legal punishments are still retained in part under the head of 
penance, and the conditions of inheritance, which depend on the 
family, are partly explained under domestic duties, for these 
include (as we have seen) the rite of maniage, apropos of which 
is first defined the family {gotra, gens) into which one may marry. 
The rule is that a man shall not give his daughter to one belonging 
to the same gotra, that is, having the same family name*, or, in 
the case of priests, descended ft’om the same Yedic seer, or to one 
related on the mother’s side within six degrees. Then the rules 
for inheritance, assuming the meaning of the Sapinda as one 
within six degrees, make Sapindas the heirs after or in default of 
sons. The Sapindas here are males only. The widow is excluded, 
and the daughter (according to Apastamba) inherits only in default 
of sons, teacher, or pupil, these, however, being recommended to 
employ the inheritance for the spiritual good of the deceased. 
Probably the general rule anticipates not the death of the owner 
but a division of property among the sons during his lifetime. 
The king inherits in default of tlie othei-s named, and some say 
that among the sons only the eldest inherits. These rules are 
sufficiently vague, but local laws are also provided for in the 
additional rule: ‘In some countries gold, (m*) black cattle, (or) 
black produce of the earth (grain or iron?) is the share of the 
eldest’ (Ap., Dh.S., ll, 14, 7). Then in regard to what the wife 
receives, the Sutra leaves it doubtful whether the rule ‘ the share 
of the Avife consists of her oniaments and wealth received from 
her relations, according to some (authorities),’ is to be interpreted 
in such a manner that ‘according to some’ refers only to the 
last clause or to the Avhole. 

Wliat is obvious is that the whole matter of inheritance was 
ivs yet not regulated by any general state law. Different countries 


' Of. Biililer’s explanation, S.B,E, vol. ii, p. 78. 

* Generally ppeaking we may nay that exogamy is the rule, but epie literature 
records oases of marriage between near relations (cousins). 
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districts of India have different laws; different authorit 



diflFer in regard to the interpretation of these laws; and, finally, 
different texts of Vedic authority contradict by inference the rule 
to be got from them. Thus because one Vedic text says ‘ Manu 
divided his wealth among his sons,’ it is implied that there should 
be no preference shown to the eldest; but, on the other haim, 
another Vedic text says ‘they distinguish the eldest by the 
heritage,’ which countenances the preference shown to the eldest. 
Jfow this last point, despite the desire for conciseness, demands 
consideration at length, so the maker of the Sutra takes it up, 
arguing that a mere statement of fact is not a rule. For example 
(he says), the dictum ‘a learned priest and a he-goat are the most 
sensual beings ’ is a statement, but cannot be taken as a rule. 
Hence, he says, the statement ‘they distinguish the eldest’ is not 
a rule. But the question remains, why then should the other 
statement, ‘Manu divided his wealth,’ be regarded as a rule? 
The subject of inheritance is treated first by Baudhayana under 
the head of impurity, where he says simply that Sapiiidas inherit 
in default of nearer relations, and Sakulyas (remoter relations) m 
default of Sapindas; but afterwards he adds that the eldest son, 
in accordance with the quotations cited by Apastamba, may 
receive the best chattel, or the father may divide equally among 
his sons. Here also the fact that the same subject is treated in 
different sections shows that as yet the matter of civil law was 
not treated systematically but incidentally. 

It is no part of the present discussion to enter into the 
confusin*- details of the laws of inheritance; only to show in 
what state were these laws at the time of the Sutras. The latest 
Sutra however, already stands on a level with the formal law¬ 
books’, and, for example in this matter of inheritance, is not 
content with the vague ‘sons’ of the earlier authors but naakes 
a formal classification of the (later legal) ‘twelve sons, six o 
whom are entitled to inherit as ‘heirs and kinsmen ivhile six 
(kinds) are ‘ kinsmen but not heirs,’ among the last being the son 


of a (^udra wife. 


Civil law is in general discussed in the Sutras under the head 
of royal duties; for it is assumed that the king administers justice 
both civil and criminal. It is his part to pay attention to the 
special laws of districts, castes ijati), and families, and make the 
four orders {vanias, castes in a general sense) fulfil their duties. 
The summary, in the following order, includes punishing those 
who wander from the path of duty, not injuring trees that bear 
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guarding against falsification of weights and measures, not 
ing for his own use the property of his subjects (except as 
taxes), providing for the widows of his soldiers, exempting from 
taxation a learned priest, a royal servant, those Avithout pi’otectoi*3, 
ascetics, infants, very old men, students, Avidows Avho have returned 
to their families, unmarried girls, Avives of serv’ants, and pradattas 
(doubtful, perhaps girls promised in marriage); but first and fore-, 
most, the king is to protect all in his realm (Vasishtha, xix, 1-24). 
This quajpt summary of royal duties does not even belong to the 
early Sutra period but derives from a text, which in some regards 
is practically, as it is Called, a law-book (((Jastra). It refiects, as 
do the elaboration of details and additions casually made, the fact 
that even at this comparatively late period the king Avas still a 
small local raja, not an emperor. 

Although Ave may agree in general Avith the judgment of 
Biihlcr to the efiect that the Dharma (^^tra of Gautama takes 
temporal precedence over the extjint Dharma Qastras and Dharma 
Sutras', yet it is historically as important to remember that this 
judgment Avas tempered by the consideration that interpolations 
occur in the AA'ork of Gautama, and that in its present form the 
language ‘agrees closer Avith Panini’s rules than that of Apastamba 
and Baudhayana.’ The title Itself of Gautama’s Avork is (^Alstra 
not Sutra, and it is obvious fi-om his chapter on kings that sundry 
works called Dharma (^astras Avere in vogue, for he says: ‘Tlie 
administration of justice (shall be regulated by) the Veda, the 
Dharma (j'astras, the Aiigas, and the Puranas (and Upavedas)’ 
(xi, 19), and though the Avord ‘Upavedas’ occurs in but one 
manuscript, and logically Dharma is included under Anga, yet it 
is not necessary to assume an interpolation for these Avords, 
especially as Gautama mentions Manu among teachers of the 
laAV, from ‘some’ of Avhom he cites, though not by name. Tlio 
Atharva^iras, a lato AA'ork, is also kuoAvn to him (xix, 12). It 
may then be questioned Avhethor each and every rule of 
Gautama can be cited as being an integral i)art of the ‘ earliest 
laAV-book.’ 

The royal duties as described by Gautama are few. After 
stating that all the ‘ reborn ’ (men of the three upper castes) are 
to study, offer sacrifice, and give alms, and that the priest in 
addition is to teach, perform sacrifice for others, and receive alms, 
or, if he does not do the AVork himself, to practice agriculture and 


‘ S.B.E. vol. u, p. liv. 
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Gautama says that a king’s special additional duty is 
protect all beings, to inflict proper punishment, to support learned 
priests and others unable to work, those fi’ee of taxes and 
temporary students, to take measures for ensuring victory, to 
learn how to manage a chariot and use a bow, to fight firmly, 
to divide the spoils of battle equitably, to take a tax of one-tenth, 
one-eighth, or one-sixth (of produce), to force artisans to pay one 
day’s work monthly, to proclaim by crier lost property, and, if the 
owner be not found in a year, to keep it, giving one-fourth to the 
finder (but all treasure-trove belongs to the king), and to protect 
the property of infants^. In the following section the author 
says that the king is the master of all except the priests; that he 
is to be moral and impartial, worshipped by all except Brahmans, 
who shall honour him {iUd. xi, 1 f.); that he must protect the 
castes (orders) and diflerent stages of life {d^ramas\ and, with 
the assistance of his chaplain fulfil all his religious duties, as 
enumerated above. Authoritative in the realm shall be all rules 


of castes {jdti), and families {1mla\ as well as district-rules not 
opposed to (Vedic) tradition, while for their respective orders 
{varga) ploughmen, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans 
may make their own rules {ibid. 21). 

In this of royal duties there is no indication or impli¬ 

cation of any power greater than that of a small king. But the 
later Sutra of Apastamba indicates the beginning of that system 
of government by proxy which obtains in the (^^tra of Manu and 
other Smritis. Nor is Apastamba’s account of royal duties other¬ 
wise without interest, since it shows just such a combination of 
old and new as characterises the Sutra period. To begin with, 
after discussing caste-duties in general, Apastamba describes the 


town where the king is to live: 


I will now explain the duties of a king. He shall build a town (pwr), and 
a dwelling each with a door facing south. The dwelling (Biilder,' palace 

is within the pur^ and to the east of the dwelling shall be a hall called the 
‘invitation’ (guest) place. South of the pur shall be an assembly-house (sab/id), 


^ This and the permission to teach for money are not in accord with the usual 
rulei of the Sutras. The practice of Brahmans becoming ‘gentlemen farmers and 
sleeping partners in mercantile or banking firms managed by Vai^yas* is not 
countenanced in other Sutras (see Biihler’s note to Gautama, x, 5) and probably 
the permission to teach for money is intended only for priests in distress. 

2 An exception in the case of treasure-trove is made in the case of a priest being 
the finder, and ‘ some ’ say that anybody who finds it gets one sixth. In the rules for 
taxes, if the stock is cattle or gold the tax according to ‘ some’ is one fiftieth and if it 
is merchandise one twentieth, while one sixtieth is the tax on roots, fruits, flowers, 
herbs, honey, meat, grass, and firewood (Gaut., x, 2of.). 
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ig/doors on the south and 11011:11 sides so that it shall bo in plain view withii? 
ithout. There shall be fires in all these places (burning) perpetually, and 
ring to the Fire-(god) shall there be made regularly, just as to the sacred 
house-fire. He shall put up as guests in the hall of invitation learned priests... 
and in the assembly-house he shall establish a gaming-table, sprinkle it with water, 
mid throw down on it dice made of Vibhitaka (nuts), sufficient in number, and let 
Aryans play there (if they are) pure men of honest character. Assaults at arms, 
dances, singing, concei*ts, etc., should not take place except in houses kept by the 
king’s servants...Let the king appoint Aryans, men of pui’e and honest character, 
to guard his people in villages and towns, having servants of similar character; 
and these men must guard a town {nagara) from thieves for a league {yojana), in 
every direction; villages for two miles (a /cos or quarter of a league). They must 
pay back what is stolen within that distance and collect taxes (for the king). 


Sl 


A learned priest and women are not taxed, nor are children 
before pnberty, temporary students, or ascetics, or slaves who 
wash feet, or blind, dumb, deaf, and diseased persons. The Mng 
goes personally into battle and is exhorted not to turn his back 
and not to use poisoned weapons or to attack those who supplicate 
for mercy or are helpless (x\pastamba, ii, 5, 10, 11), such as those 
who have ceased to fight or declare themselves cows (by eating 
grass, a sign of submission) (Baudh., i, 10, 18, 11; Gant., x, 18). 

Taxes and inheritance form the chief subjects of civil law, 
together with the vexed question of the status of women. Women 
may not on their own account offer either the Vedic ^rauta 
sacrifices or the Grihya sacrifices. A woman is ‘ not independent’ 
(Baudh., II, 2, 3, 44; Gaut., xviii, 1), either in respect of sacrifice 
or of inheritance. Widmvs, if soilless, are expected to bear sons 
by the levirate marriage (Baudh., ii, 2, 4, 9). Suttee is not acknow¬ 
ledged. Women are property and come under the general rule : 

‘ A pledge, a boundary, the property of minors, an open or sealed 
deposit, women, the property of a king or of a learned priest are 
not lost by being enjoyed by others ’ (Vas., xvi, 18). 

In proving property, documents, witnesses, and possession are 
admitted as proof of title by the late Sutra of Vasishtha (xvi, 19), 
and if the documents conflict, the statements made by old men 
and by gilds and corporations are to be relied upon (Vas., xvi, 15), 
an interesting passage as it shows what importanee was ascribed 
to the gilds (f reni) of the time. 

In criminal law, only Apastamba recognises the application of 
ordeals {Dh.S., ii, 11, 3; cf. 29, 6). The ordeals, here merely 
rcfeiTed to, consist in the application of fire, water, etc., according 
to the later law-books (v, inf. p. 282 IT.), but are not defined in the 
Sutras. Assaults, adultery, and theft are the chief subjects dis¬ 
cussed in the Sutras under this head. The fines of the later law 
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:^re generally represented here by banishment or coriioral inju: 
Most of the regulations are dominated by caste-feeling. A ^udra 
who commits homicide or theft or steals land has his property 
confiscated and suffers capital punishment (Ap., BJiS., il, 27, 16); 
but a Brahman priest for such crimes shall be blinded (ibid. 17). 
A Kshatriya (warrior) who abuses a Brahmana (priest) is fined 
one hundred (coins); a Vai 9 ya (farmer) must pay half as much 
again for the same offence; but if a Brahman abuses a Kshatriya 
he pays only fifty coins (JidrsTia/pcinos), and only twenty-five if he 
abuses a Vai 9 ya, while if he abuses a lie paye nothing 

(Gaut., XII, 8f.), etc. The same caste-interest works outside of 
criminal law. 

Thus the legal rate of interest is set at (the equivalent of) 
fifteen per cent per annum (five mdshas a month for twenty 
Jcdrshdpanm, Gaut, xif, 29; Baudh., i, 5, 10, 22); but according 
to Vasi.shiha (ll, 48), ‘two, three, four, five in the hundred is 
declared in the Smriti to be the monthly interest according to 
caste.’ This means that the highest caste pays two, the next 
caste three, and so on (limited by the scholiast to cases of loans 
without security). The same author prohibits Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas from being usurers; but Baudhayana says that a Vai 9 ya 
may practise asury (Vas., ii, 40 and Baudh., l, 5, 10, 21). (Tliat 
there was, however, a notable laxity in carrying out the supposed 
inflexibility of caste-rules is evident from the fact that the law¬ 
makers expressly permit the upper castes to take to the occupa¬ 
tion of the lower when in need of sustenance. Even the Brahman 
priest who neglects to say his prayers may at the king’s pleasure 
be forced to perform the work of Qudras (Baudh., li, 4, 7, 15). 
'ITius, with certain restrictions as to what he sells, eta, a priest or 
warrior may suiiport life by trade and agriculture (Vas., il, 24 f.). 
But a man ' reborn ’ who persists in trade cannot be regarded as 
a Brahman, nor can a priest who lives as an actor or as a physician 
(ibid. Ill, 3). In other words, as may be concluded from the very 
laws inveighing against them, at the time of the Sutras there were 
many nominal members of the priestly and royal orders who lived 
as fanners and traders, perhaps even as usurers (a special law 
prohibits this, Vas., ll, 40; cf. Manu, x, 117), not only acting the 
part of gentleman farmers but living as humble ploughmei\ (Va.s., 
II, 33). ’ 

As touching the outer world, as one is directed to avoid going 
into towns, so one should avoid visiting foreign places and ‘ not 
learn a language spoken by barbarians ’ (Vas., vi, 41; Ap., i, 32,18). 
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as was to be expected, denying the authority of the 
^ ing at the teaching of the Vedic seers, and wavering in 
regard to any ti’aditioual duty is to 'destroy one’s soul’ (Vas., xii, 
41), and there is no salvation for a man who devotes himself to 
epicurean ways or to captivating men or to philology {^ahda^stra, 
Vas., X, 20). On the other hand the Upanishad doctrine that a 
priest who is learned and austere and repeats the sacred texts is 
not tainted with sin, though he constantly commit sinful acts, is 
a morally destructive teaching already legalised (Vas., xxvi, 19). 
The highest named god is Brahma or Prajapati, to whom, after 
the manner of the epic, verses of legul cliaracter are assigned. 
Philosophically the Sutras are dominated by the Vedanta Atman- - 
theory, Avhich appears to be knoAvn as a system to Apastamba, 
whose Sutra seems to have been a work which arose among the 
Andhras of the south-eastern coast, and probably is not older 
than the second century B.O. It recognises, alone among Sutras, 
a named Purana (the Bhavishya, ii, 24, 6) and its archaic 
effect linguistically, which in large measure determined Biihler in 
his conjecture that this Sutra might revert to the fifth century, 
may well be due to the fact that the Andhras retained linguistic 
peculiarities long after Panini fixed the northern usage. Apastamba 
knows the Atharvaveda, as does Vasishtha, who appears to have 
been a still later writer. It is true that Buhler arranged a 
chronological series of Sutras of the law in the order Gautama, 
Baudhayaua, Vasishtha, and Apastamba; but in doing so he mini¬ 
mised the late characteristics of Vasishtha (who alone mentions 
‘documents’ as legal proofs); and in his remark {S.B.E., xiv, 
p. xvii) concerning the fourth Veda he appears to have over¬ 
looked the passage at Vl, 4, where the four Vedas are mentioned. 
It is also quite probable that the passage which seems to make 
Baudhayaua earlier than Vasishtha is interpolated, and Buhler 
himself admits that many other passages have been tampered 
with. Whatever the earlier text may have been, the present 
text, with its free use of CloJca verse, its recognition of Dharraa 
(^’astras, its citations from Maim, Vishnu, etc., and its possible 
allusion to the Romans {Romaka, xvm, 4), seems to be the latest 
of the legal Sutras, though containing much older material. In 
general, the age to which the Sutras may be assigned cannot well 
be earlier than the seventh or later than the second century B.C, 
They represent both the views of different Vedic schools and 
different localities, from the Andhra country in the S.E. to the 
countries of the N.W^., ’vhere probably the school of Vasishtha is to 
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sought^ Probably the Grihyas represent the earlier 
the Dharmas as a whole come later: perhaps 300 B.C. would 
represent the earliest. 
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1 For Buhler’s views regarding Apastamba, as dating from the third to the fifth 
century b.c., see S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. xlii. The strongest proof that Apastamba was 
a Southerner lies in n, 17, 17, where he says that ‘Northerners’ pour water into 
a priest’s hand at funeral feasts. That he followed Baudhayana is undoubted; but for 
historical use it must also be remembered that only the first two of the four books of 
Baudhayana are genuine and the latter half may be much later. 
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CHAPTER XI 




THE PRINCES AND PEOPLES OF THE EPIC POEMS 

The Siitra literature does not lack connexion with the ej)ics, 
to which we now turn. In the Grihj'a Suti-a of Q’ahkhayana, for 
example, occur the names of Sumantu, Jairaini, Vai 9 ampayana, 
and Paila, who are teachers of the gi*eat ejjic Mahabharata; and 
the list of revered teachers, and no less revered species of literature, 
mentioned in the Siitra of A^valayana includes the Bharata and 
Mahabharata, while the ^ambhavya Sutra also mentions the 
Mahabharata (it omits Bharata, perhaps as included in the greater 
name). Although the words are assumed by modern scholars to be 
interpolated, the reason given, ‘ becsuise otherwise it would make 
the Sutra too latei,’ has never been very cogent, since the end of 
the Sutras and beginning of the ei)ics probably belong to about 
the same time. As an indefinite allusion not to a special epic 
poem but to the kind of poetry are also to be noticed such early 
references as that of A 9 valayana (in, 3, 1) to Gathas, hero-lauds, 
tales, and ancient legends. 

Epic poetry is divided by the Hindus themselves into two 
genera, one called ‘tales and legends’ (Itihasa and Purana) and 
the other called ‘art-poem’ or simply ‘poem’ (Kavya, the pro¬ 
duction of a Kavi or finished poet) ; but the compilation named 
Mahabharata is both Itihasa-Purana, its original designation, 
and then Kavya, though it is not recognised as a Kavya till the 
introductory verses exalt it as such. In its origin it was un¬ 
doubtedly a popular story of the glorified historical character 
which attaches to tribal lays even to-day. Tlie second epic, the 
Ramayana, has always stood as the typo and origin of the refined 
one-author poem, and whatever may have been the date of its 
germ as a story, svs an art-product it is later than the Mahabharata. 

Thus the oldest references which may indicate epic poetry 
point rather to the story of the Bharatas than to the stoiy of 
Rama. Tliese references, however, in any event are not nearly 

I Webar, Ind. Lit., p. 63:= Bug. trsns., p, 58. 
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enough to waiTant the assumption of immense antiquity m 
by the native tradition. The language of both epics is not Vedic 
but a popular form of Sanskrit, which was developed by the bards 
and became the recognised language of narrative poetry; and 
their metre is the final reproduction of Vedic metres in modern 
form. Both language and verse are not widely different from 
those of the latest Sutras. We may reasonably conclude, then, 
that the latest Sutras and the epics belong to the same period, 
and that they represent two contemporary styles of literature, 
the former priestly and the latter secular. 

There can be no doubt that, so far as much of their subject- 
matter is concerned, the epics and the Puranas are the literary 
descendants of the stories and legends (Itihasas and Puranas) 
wliich are mentioned in litemture from the time of the Atharva- 
veda onwards; and the particular legend or historical tale (the two 


are confused) which is embedded in the Mahabharata or ^ great 
epic of the Bharatas’ is also not wholly without scholastic 
affinities. Just as the Brahmanas held the kernel of the Grihya 
Sutras, so the gi'eat epic through its promulgator, as tmditionally 
recorded, is connected with the school of the Wliite Yajurveda. 
Para 9 ara is a name especially common in this Veda, occurring 
often in its genealogical lists; and the epic acknowledges the 
gatapatha as the greatest of Brahmanas, while the heroes of the 
epic are particularly mentioned in the Brahmana, and indeed in 
such a way that Janainejaya, prominent in the epic, is treated as 
a recent personage by the authors of the latter part of the Brahmana, 
though the epic treats him as a descendant of the chief epic hero. 
The explanation of this is not such a mystery as it seemed to Weber, 
who was unable to reconcile the facts that the same person was 
the descendant of the later family and yet appeared as an 
immediate predecessor or contemporary of the earlier. The ex¬ 
planation is simply that at the time of the eleventh Kanda of the 
^atapatha Brahmana, Janamejaya to the priestly author was an 
historical character, while to the epic poet he was legendaiy, 
and the poet himself was, if not a bard, a domestic chaplain 
probably incompetent to analyse history, but anxious to give his 
tale a noble frame. 

Other early allusions to epic characters only show that the 
epic which we now possess was unknown. Vai^ampayana and 
Vyasa are mentioned as early as the Taittirlya Araiiyaka, but not 
as authors or editors of the epic which is now their chief claim to 
recognition. The word itiahabhdrata is used by Pamni, but only 
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adjective which might be applied to anj^thing gi-eat con- 
with the Bharatas, a hero or town, as well as a war or a 
poem. But above all, the Mahabharata epic is at bottom the 
story of a feud between Kurus and Pandus, and the Pandus are 
unknown to the early, literature, either Brahmanas or Sutras. 


.§L 


The idea that the original ei)ic was a poem commemorating a w'ar 
between Pauchalas and Kunis, which was ably developed by 
Lassen (Jnd. AltertMim£cunde, i, pp. 692 f.), and adopted with 
modifications by Weber {Lid. Literaturgesch. pp. 126 and 203 
= Eng. trap^., pp. 114 and 186), is an ingenious attempt to account 
for what is assumed to have existed. As a matter of fact a 
Mahabharata without Pandus is like an Iliad without Achilles 
and Agamemnon; we know of no such poem. The Kurus and 
PauchMas are foes in the epic but only as the Pandus ally them¬ 
selves with the latter. The Kurus of the epic, however, are 
doubtless the Kurus celebrated in ancient times; even the family 
records show that the epic refiects the glory of these old aristo- 
ci’ats. Thus the names Amba and Ambika as wives of a Kuru 
in the ^atapatha Briilimana are preserved in the name Amba 
(Ambika) as mother of the king of Km-us in the epic. The first 
occurrence of the name Pandu which can be dated seems to be in 
a vartika or supplementary rule to Paniui iv, 1, 44, attributed to 
Katyayana (c. 180 B.O.). The Pandus, whatever may have been 
their antiquity, first come into view with the later Buddhist 
literature, which recognises the Pandavas as a mountain clan, and 
possibly in the myth mentioned by Greek wi-iters in regard to a 
Hindu Heracles and his wdfe Pandaia, though the latter is indeed 
of little weight The epic Pandus are not a people but a family. 

It is not till the second century B.C. that we find unmistakable 
allusion to what \ve may probably call our epic poem, in the account 
of the Mahabhashya, which alludes to a poetic treatment of the epic 
story and speaks of epic characters. The second centuiy b.c. is 
also the period to whicn tiiose portions belong in which the 
foreign invaders of the Punjab —Yavanas, (^kas, and Pahlavas 
are mentioned (v. sup. p. 224). These foreignei's are represented 
as fighting on the side of the Kurus. As for the Pauchalas 
being opponents of the Aryan Kurus, the (j^atapatha Brahmana 
represents them as allies, and in early Uteraturo they arc fi’equently 
mentioned as forming one people, the Kuru-Pafichalas. A single 
reference in a fornnila may, indeed, imply disdain of the Pauchalas 
on the imH of the KurusS but it is not certain that any racial 
' Weber, hid. Lit., p. 126=Hng. trans., p. 114. T. 6up. Chapter v, p. lit'- 
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.gonism existed between the two. We may saj with We' 
at ‘ the epic commemorates a fight between Aryans in nindustan 
after the time when the original inhabitants had been overthrown 
and Bralunaiiised,’ only on the assumption that Kurus, Pafichalas, 
and Pandus were Aryans; but this is doubtful, and the foi’ce of 
the remark is in any case somewhat impaired by the fact that 
contests between Aryans are no indication of late date, since such 
contests are commemorated even in the Rigveda. 

It is possible that the Panchalas represent five Naga clans 
(with (da ‘ a water-snake ’ cf. Eng. eel) connected with the Kurus 


or Krivis (meaning ‘serpent’ or ‘Naga’), and that none of the 
families is of pure Aryan blood, for the Nagas in the epic are 
closely related to the Pandus; but all such considerations at 
present rest on speculation rather than fact. 

Whether we are to suppose that, anterior to our extant epic, 
there was a body of literature which had epic chai’acteristics, must 
depend also largely on speculation regarding the few well-known 
facts in the case. These are briefly as follows. At certain 
ceremonies, not chiefly heroic, Gathas, ‘strophes,’ in honour of 
great men are sung with the lute as accompaniment. These 
verses apply to men of the past or present, that is, they are 
laudatory verses of a memorial character^. Further, the Grihya 


Sutras recognise NaKi 9 anisi 8 , a sort of K\ia dpSp&v, ‘hero-lauds,’ 
as a literary genre. These may have served as nuclei for the 
stories of heroes preserved in epic form. In the epic itself 
genealogj' forms an imjiortant sub-division, and such a genealogy 
includes the origin of gods as well as of men. Now the Bralmianas 


also know what they call the Devajana-vidya, ‘knowledge of the 
gods’ race ’; and since the epic genealogy of gods is in many ways 
indicative of respectable antiquity, it is possible that it derives 
from such a vidyd or science. The stories told in the Brahmcnas, 
like that of Hari^chandra in the Aitareya Brahmana, often have 
epic fulness and likeness, being composed in the later epic verae 
though in ruder metre. In these also we get a form of namitive 
told in verse which might presumably have evolved into epic 
form. A great deal of the inflated epic is didactic, and much of 
this is derived fi‘om didactic sources older than the present epic. 


Thus dramatic tale, genealogy , and instruction in pedagogic form 
have all aided in the making of the epic. Even the theology of 
the epic has its prototype in the Bralmianas, where Vishim is 


^ Op. cit., p. 204 = Eng. trans., p. 187. 
Compare IndUche Htnditriy vol. i, p. 187. 
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the ‘ best ’ or most fortunate god (frcsJitha), and (^Jiva is 
13 ' called Maliadeva. 

T» tlie hymns of the Rigveda wc find stories in verse which 
appear to need the complement of explauatoiy prose, and as the 
epic also has examides of this mingling of verse and prose in the 
telling of a story, it is possible that we may have the right to 
pi’esupposc a sort of epic narrative even in the time of the Rig¬ 
veda. Yet this presumptive epic of the Rigveda is so entii-ely a 
matter of theory, and not undisputed theory, that it may be left 
out of consideration when discussing the historical epic, as the 
presumptive drama of the Rigveda may be ignored in discussing 
the origin of Hindu historical drama. 

The element in ancient literature which seems at first most 
likely to have contributed to the rise of epic poetry is that already 
mentioned under the name of Nfira^ainsi or ‘hero-lauds,’ withal 
not so much on account of the subject-matter as on account of 
the circumstances in which the lauds were sometimes sung. At 
the 3 -earlong celebration preparatory to the horse-sacrifice ten 
days Avere devoted to a series of lauds of gods and heroes, Avhereb 3 ' 
the nobility and great deeds of kings were sung by priest and 
warrior musicians in Gathas of an extemj)omueous character, 
while the recitation of legends in verse accom])anied various 
events of lifc\ 

Noav there are certain scenes in the gi-eat epic which lend 
themselves especially to such an interpretation. One can well 
l)elieve, for example, that the story of Amba, Avho Avas carried off 
by Bhishma fi-om her home and given to (v, 173 £), was best 
I’enderod as a tlirilling lay; its intensity is almost equal to that 
of the gambling-scene® (ii, 60 £). But there are many others 
not suited for anything save recitation, not to speak of the in- 
temiinable didactic material loaded upon the epic by the bookful. 
How are Ave to reconcile this mass with a theory of lyric recitation 
orAong ? 

study of the interpolations in the so-called Southern text 
shoAvs that thousands of vci'ses of narrative and didactic material 
have been added to the epic text, and that the redaction conqu’ises 
shameless incorporation of material draAvn from the Pumnas and 
fi’orn the Harivainija, a sort of Pinilna Avhich Avas added to the Maha- 
hharata, as Avell jxs elaborations of the original text, sometimes by 

^ Cf. especially Weber’s article in the Procoedinga of the Berlin Academy for 1991 
{^pisches ha vedischm Bitual) and that of Liiders in Z.D.AIXK, vol. lvui, p. 707 f. 

^ Cf. also the half-forgotten tale of Vidula, revivified to-day by Proh dsor Jacobi 
(Ueber ein vtrlorenes Heldengedicht der Sindhu Suuvira) in tht Album Kem (1903), p, 53. 
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insertion of a dozen or so verses, sometimes by the additi 
to a chapter of half a dozen new chapters narrating feats of the 
heroes or insisting on the godliness of a deilii-god. Now there 
is no reason not to suppose that the same process has made 
the Mahabharata what it is from the beginning. It contains at 
present a hundred thousand verses, with some prose admixture, 
but internal evidence shows that this is an accumulation , and 
the text itself admits that it was originally less than nine thousand 
verses in length. As we have seen above (p. 2.51) the Grdiya 
Sutra of A 9 valayana mentions both a Bharata and a Mahabharata, 
no doubt a shorter and a longer version of the same poem. The 
theme of the epic as a story, the conflict between Kurus and 
Pandus, is at most not so long, about twenty thousand verses, as 
the whole Ramayana, or twenty-four thousand vei’ses. In short, 
in the gi-cat epic of India we have a combination of matter, partly 
epical, partly ijcdagogic, partly narrative or historical. The 
genealogies and the -religious-didactic parts are not nccessaiily 
later in date, but they are later additions to the original material. 
Some of the additions may be as old as the original or even older, 
but this does not entitle us to maintain that the epic was originally 
didactic, nor is this the best explanation of the heterogeneous 
mass which we call the ep’\, and which in its present fonn 
resembles such a combination as, barring dialectal differences, 
might be effected by combining a few books of the Iliad Avith 
Hesiod, exti-acts from Euripides, Theocritus, Aristotle,^aud a few 
chapters of the New Testament With this exception, most of 
the didactic material is not for the everyday man, but distinctly 
for the military caste. Even the philosoi)hy is not for the 
philosopher, the priest, but for the king and his nobles. The 
predominative religion, too, is that of the kingly c^te\ Indra is 
their sovereign Lord: and the heaven of Indra, with his celestial 
nymphs, the Apsarasas, is the reward for kingly duty faithfully 
performed on earth. The loAver castes, Vai^ya and (^'udra, the 
agriculturist, the trader, the slave, are scarcely recognised except 
adventitiously, as it l)ecomes convenient to refer to them. The 
epic is thoroughly aristocratic, a work completed by priests for 
warriors, to recount the deeds of AvaiTiors and show' them the 
need of priests, w'ho convert to orthodoxy tlie service of popular 
gods dear to the local aristocracy. The epic has thus become 
what it calls itself, the ‘fifth Veda,’ and may be reg-arded either 
as a didactic storehouse (it calls itself a Dhanna (^astm) or as a 

' C(. Rapsou, Ancient India, p. T2. 
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sd Itih^a-Purana, which even before the epic existed Avas 
led as supplementing the Vedas. Both elements are united, 
religious-didactic and legendary, in such parts as treat of the 
demons, gods, and seers of old. How ancient may have been 
collections of such material prior to our extant epic is uncertain ; 
but the evidence for earlier collective works does not appear to 
be convincing. That a mass of legends existed and that this mass 
was used by Brahmans and Buddlusts alike as they needed them 
may be gi-anted, just as the mass of fables known to the ancient 
Avorld was utilised by the epic writers and by those who composed 
the Buddliist Jatakas, though India had no Aesop^\ 

Many of the characters of the Mahabharata appear to be real, 
historical figures. Others are mythical, in that they represent a 
personality evolved from a divine name or a local hero-god. Thus 
the name Arjuna is first a title of Indra, whoso son the epic 
Arjuna is; but his cousin Krishna is a local demi-god hero, and 
there is no reason to doubt the historical character of the king 
of Magadlia who was a foe of this pair and a (^ivaite, though what 
is said about liiin in the epic may be merely the exaggeratioji of 
legend, as sung by the bards who made expeditions Avith the amij- 
and sang the exploits they themselves had seen^ The stories of 
historical characters, like king Janaka, also reflect liistory thi’ough 
the mists of legend The complete anthropomorpliisation of 
heavenly beings, AA'hich some scholars are reluctant to admit as 
a possible phenomenon in the best of cases'^, is found in the 
Hindu epic, especially in the inserted tales of the gods ; but it 
does not appear at aU certain that any epic hero represents a 
heavenly being in either of the Hindu epics. Krishna in the 
Mahabharata and Rama in the Ramayana are forms of the sun- 
god only as being identified with Vishnu as All-god; and in the 
case of the Ramayana tliis is a palpably late procedure, while it 
is doubtful Avhether Krishna was ever a form of the sun. Both 
Rama and Krishna appear to have been tribal heroe.s, mythical 
perhaps but not products of divine mythology. But, as no attempt 
has ever l)een made to separate myth from history in India, it 
is impossible to say Avhether Krishna, the divine hero of the 

• The Siitas or bards were also charioteers. They made a special sub-caste and 
lived at court, while the Kucflavas learned the sours of the bards and wandered among 
the people at large singing them. This name was resolved into Ku^a and Lava who are 
represented as two singers, sons of Rama. They learned the poem of VSlmiki and 
recited it among the people, as the later story goes (RdmayaTUi, i, 4). The Magadha 
king Jarusandha was the ruler of the East, as tlie PaniJuB were his rivals in the West. 

^ Chadwick, The Heroic Agc^ p. 265. 

C. H.I. I. 
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hablinrata, ever really existed, though this is probable. Kris 
served as the charioteer of Arjuna, the chief Pandu and^ epic 
hero; and though he promised not to fight in person he did all 
he could to keep up and intensify the enmity between the Pandus 
and their related foes, the Kurus, not avoiding even tricks opposed 
to knightly honour. It is not likely that such shameful acts as 
those recorded of him by his own followers would have been 
invented of a god, but rather that the tricks belonged to him as 
a hero, and that no amount of excuse, of >vhich there is enough 
offered, could do away with the crude facts of tradition, w^hich 
represented the man-god Krishna as a clever but unsciupulous 
fighter. A later age exonerated him by offering various excuses, 
the higher morality of imperative need^, the tit-for-tat rule (one 
sin to offset another), etc., just as it offered various explanatory 
excuses for the polyandry of the Pandus, who, however, as a 
northern liill-tribe or family, probably were really polyandrous 


and needed no excuse^. 

Although the epic age in India must necessarily be an epoch 
too elastic for Instorical pm’poses, since it is not at ali certain 
that any one epic statement may not be many years later than 
another, yet the effect of this now trite observation is to exaggerate 
the relation betw een isolated cases and the epic mass. It is true 
that we have additions to the greater epic which are hundreds of 
years later than the mass, but it is possible fi’om the mass to get 
an impression which will represent conditions on the whole, and 
w^e are tolerably sure that tliis Avhole is bounded by the space of 
fi’om three to foui’ centuries, since extenial evidence, inscriptions, 
the Greek reference to the Indian Homer-, etc., prove that the 
great epic in nearly its present extent existed before the fourth 
century A.D., and negative evidence in India makes it improbable 
that any epic existed earlier than the fouiiii century B.C. Since 
the length of the work requires the assumption of several centuries 
for its completion as it now exists, the centuries immediately 
preceding our era seem to be those to which it is most reasonable 
on general grounds to assign the composition of the Mahabharata 


^ Thus Krishna is made to say, * If I had not done this (unknightly deed) our side 
would have been beaten,* and this is accepted as an excuse; but an excuse was 
demanded. 

- Polyandry is not denounced in the Sutras; but this is no proof that the P^dus 
lived before they were composed- The custom is found among the hill-tribeH and also 
eporadically on the plains. Strictly speaking, epic polyandry is the marriage of one 
woman to a family of brothers. 

^ ChrysoBtom, a.i>. 347-407; see Ind, Stud., n, pp. 161 f. 
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This agi’ees best also ’■.vith the external data to which 
has been made in the preceding chapter. During these 
centuries we find a revival of Brahmanism, a cult of Vishnuism 
by the masses and a retuiTi to Brahmanism in a modified form 
indicated by the (^ivaite faith of the kings of the north-westeni 
part of the country. Now Vishnuism is the cult that pemieates the 
great epic, though it contains tales showing aii older Brahmanism, 
and the Qivaite portions are chiefiy late in character./ Again it is 
not unreasonable to assume a certaiu connexion bet^\Wn the two 
epics. We cannot think of them as isolated productions of the 
western and eastern parts of the country. That they represent in 
general a western and eastern cycle of epic material is true, but 
there are sundry considerations which make it impossible to 
believe that they arose independently. In the first place, while 
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times showing few discordant elements. In detail, the references 
in the Ramayana betray a later or more advanced stage in some 
particulars, such as architectural elaboration, plans of temples, 
etc., which may be due to a higher civilisation ; but in general 
the life of priest, noble^ people of the lower castes, slaves, eta, 
is the same in both epics, and except for the use of caste-names 
does not differ from that exhibited by Buddhistic works of the 
same period.^ Tlie cliief difference here is that the Buddhists speak 
more of householder and gildraan as if they were sepai-ate orders. 
But the Gehapati or householder is also a common expression for 
the ordinary man of affairs in Sanskrit works, and the gilds as 
shown alx>ve in discussing the Sutras (p. 247) have their impoi’tance 
admitted by the autliors of the Sutras and epics alike. It is 
therefore more a (piestion of terminology than a vital di.stinction 
when we find that the social’order is reckoned as composed <'f 
priest, warrior, householder, gildman, instead of priest, wamoi'. 
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‘people’s mail,’ Vai 9 ya, as the Bi-ahman priests divided 
Wenerato ’ members of the community^ 

Tlie main difference in the presentation of social data given 
by the Brahman and the Buddliist is the one already referred to. 
The Buddhist does not accept the spiritual authority ot tlie 
Brahman and belittles him as a caste-member; but he cannot 
rid himself of inherited foith and phrase, and so constantly 
recognises him as member of a caste or order like that ot the 
monks. On the other hand, the Buddhist state Avas a democracy 
in spirit; the teaching of the church (to use the word) Avas apt 
to exalt the humble and loAver the . aristocracy. The emperor 
himself Avas humbled by himself, and liis nobles became subject 
to the religious laAV of love and kindness, Avhile any common 
person Avas magnified for piety and could obtain high office m the 
council chamber. This Avas not only theoretically true ; it affected 
the Avhole constitution of the State. The merchants and farmers 
and the mass of Avorking people Avere eiidoAved Avith a ncAV in¬ 
fluence, Avhich supei-seded for a short tune the influence of priest 
and noble. It is sometimes said that this Avas no supersession , 
that Buddhism arose before the four orders Avere rccogiiised as 
state constituents, and that in the freer use of householder and 
merchant (such Avas really the Setthi or gildman) Ave have the 
e.xpre8sion of a freer lilc not yet bound in four-caste orders. It is 
probable that at all time.-i the third ‘caste’ avus an elastic term foi 
every Aryan not priest or Avarrior; but it connoted pure blood 
and hence excluded those ‘mixed castes’ Avhich Avere somotirahs 


iiigher, but more often loAver, than the house-slave. A great mass 


of these people Avere the hill-tribes reduced to servitude or to Ioav 
pursuits, such as leather-Avorkers, foAvlers, etc,, all those useful but 
dirty and disagreeable people Avhom the Brahman despised anc 
the Buddhist affected to love and honour. But the consideration 
sho-rni to the loAV orders and the dignity attained by the merchants 
under a king who had no use for Avar are no proOf that these traits 
were antecedent to an acknowledgment of the arij?tocratic classes. 
In fjict, in the same district in which Buddhism arose and where 
the Buddhist emperors reigned, some at least of the Upanishads and 


* For the noinenclature of the Buddhists, cf. Fick, Di6 socials Gli^derung in 
iwrdoitlichen Indien zu Bnddhals Zeit (1897), pp. 19 f. and 162 f. Cf, also Senart, 
Let CaaUt dam VInde, where the contention is upheld that castes (so-called) are really 
social orders. Tick’s expression Zu Buddha^s Zeit is used ^vith the freedom which 
characterises almost all Buddhist scholars when wnting of Buddhist literature. He 
tneans no more by it than early Buddbi it literature, and under that head are included 
the Jatakas which, in their present form, are centuries later than Buddha s time. 
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lanas were comijosed, and these pre-Buddhist works aili^ 
!aeisi6wledge as a matter of course the liigh rank of the two upper 
castes and the vulgarity of the lower, who exist, especially the 
farmers, ‘ to be eaten ’ by the king. The Buddhist attitude then 
is not an archaic attitude or one subsequently followed by the 
evolution of a theory of ‘ four castes,’ but is due to a revolutionary 
insistence on virtue and use as tests of nobility^ *ft is clear from 
both epics that the attitude toAvard the loAver^castes Avas not 
dissimilar to that held by every aristocracy toAvard the useful but 
undesirable proletariat. Both epics are from the beginning court- 
epics, {b be recited before nobles and kings and priests at the ^ 
great sacrifice which designated a supreme ruler, as the earlier > 
texts indicate ; but, as the epics themselves intimate, to be recited 
first at court and then popularised and recited among the people. 
The description of a recitation of the Mahabharata given in the 
Avork itself implies, hoAvever, that this Avas not such a popular 
recitation as occui’s to-day (for the great epic of India is still 
recited dramatically to village throngs), but one conducted in the 
house of a gentleman of leisui’c for his private entertainment ' 
Before discussing the conditions found in the epics it Avill be 
necessary to mention adversely tAvo hjqjotheses in regard to the 
time in Avhich the great epic Avas composed. Both ai’e exaggera¬ 
tions, based partly on neglect of pertinent data, of views already 
considered. The firat of these is the theory that the Mahabharata 
is a product ot our middle ages, that is, that it Avas a late output 
of the renascence. The discovery of inscriptions shoAving that 
the epic Avas essentially the same as it is now centuries before the 
middle ages of course disproves this ill-considered theory, but the 
gi'eat Avork in AA'hich it is elaborated will ahvays remain a mine of 
useful information*. On the other hand, the theory that the 
Mahabharata is a AVork of the fifth or sixth eentury before Christ 
and the product of one author who composed it as a laAv-book^ is 
a caricature of a fi’uitful idea of the late Professor Biihler. As it 
violates every knoAA'n principle of historical criticism it may be 
passed over Avithout discussion. The epic Avas composed not by 
one person nor even by one generation, but by several ; it is 
primarily the story of an historic incident told by the glorifier of 
kings, the domestic priest and the bard, who are often one 

^ Adolf Holtzmana, Das Mahabharata und seine Teile (1892-95). 

- J. Dahlmann, Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtshuch (1895); and Genesis 
dts Mahabharata (1899). 

^ That besides the professional bai'd.M the domestic priests were culcgiscro of tin? 
king may be remarked from the epic tale of the king’s daughter who reproaches thu 
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The germ of the Mahabharata is the description of the ovir/J 
'inrow of the Kurus, a Bharata clan, at the hands of the Paildus. 
A thinly veiled genealogy represents the Pandus as cousins of the 
Kurus. In reality, they were a new family or clan, who built up 
a kingdom and then obtained supreme power by allying them¬ 
selves with the Pahchalas and attacking the Kurus, who are 
represented as living about sixty miles north of the Pandus’ 
settlement, which was the present Indarpat (Indraprastha), near 
Delhi. 

The ‘cousins’ called Pandus first excited the jealousy of the 
Kurus when the latter were obliged to come south and ofier 
tokens of submission to the Pandu king, who had cromied himself 
as emperor and performed the hoi^e-sacrifice establishing this 
title. Resorting to trickery, the Kurus invited the Pandus to 
make them a visit. The somewhat uncouth Pandus, who are 
described as good examples of nouveaiix riches, flaunting in the 
eyes of their guests all the evidence of their wealth and making 
the lo^vly but aristocratic Kurus objects of ridicule \ despite their 
sudden rise to power were not yet adepts in courtly aiiis, and the 
chief art for a knightly gentleman of that day was gambling. As 
the Pandu king says, no gentleman (warrior) can refuse to fight 
or gamble when challenged. The Kurus were an old house and 
had the skill of the court at their command, however poor they 
might be in worldly goods. The Kuru prince, who had been 
humiliated, concocted a scheme to overthrow the Pandus by 
gambling. The old king, his father, was a noble at heart as well 
as by blood and made what protest he could against this scheme, 
which he knew implied cheating at dice. But he was old and 
blind; and it was not the custom to pay any regard to what a 
man said after he grew old. When any man’s hair grew grey he 
was ex\)ected to abdicate his power in favour of his son and retire 
from active life. What regard was paid to him thereafter was 
a matter <jf courtesy. Ho usually made over his property to his 
sons and disappeared literally or to all intent, becoming a wood- 
dweller. If such was the fate of the ordinary old man, the fate 

daughter of the domestic priest: ‘ I am the daughter of a king, who is lauded; thou 
art only the daughter of the laudator.* The first priests who handled the epics were 
of this sort, domestic priests, royal chaplains, indifferently well read in theology and 
philosophy but conversant with the rites of the Athars’aveda, which as a popular work 
of its day is associated with the earlier form of epic {Chhdndogya Upanisliad, m, 4). 

1 The Kuru prince complains that mirrors were so set in the floor of the Panijua* 
palace that he was made to think them ponds, etc. Every effort was made to humiliate 
the Kurus. 
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swgs was worse, as there was more to gain by their suppression 
regard at all was paid to the old Idng, who was king oidy in 
name. Tlie Pandus were challenged to a friendly game of dice to 
be played in the Kurus’ city. It may be remarked here that the 
old site of the Kurus at the famous Kuru Plain had evidently been 
given up, as the Kunis were pushed back to Hastinapur, where 
they lived at the time of the epic story. Tlie Pandus vaingloriously 
assented to make this return visit and see their kinsmen in the 
north. On arriving they were courteously received, and after 
spending a night with their hosts proceeded to the gambling-hall, 
where in one throw after another the Kuru prince, plajing by 
proxy and thus securing the aid of the best gambler at court, 
Avon all the Avealth, family, and kingdom of the Pandu emperor. 




Avho, hoAvever, ventured to play once more for the stake of banish¬ 
ment. As the emperor had already played the lives of his brothers 
and Avife and lost, this last throAA" was an eftbrt on the part of the 
Kurus to get them out of the way Avithout imprisonment or other 
disgi-ace Avhich might have occasioned a rising of other allies of 
the emperor. As it Avas, the Pandu king gave his Avord that, if he 
lost the last throAV, he Avould go into banishment for twelve years 
Avith all his family. After the tAvelve years were oA'er, he and his 
brothei-s took refuge Arith the Matsya clan, and fioin that vantage- 
point collected other allies, marched to the Kurus’ land, were met 
at Kuru Plain, defeated the Kurus, and regained the old poAver. 
It is noteworthy that in all the twelve years of banishment the 
bitterest note in the lamentations of the Pandus is not the loss of 
the kingdom but the insult to their wife. As related above, they 
were a polyandrous race, and the king arid his four brothers wei 
husbands of Krishna. When the king had gambled away h' 
brothers and himseif, he ottered to gamble their wife and did s 
though the proceeding raised the legal question' Avhether one Avh 
had already made himself a slave coidd gamble away anything, 
slaves possessing uotlung. The question lieing over-rided, hoAvever, 
the Avife Avas dragged ott‘ and insulted by the brother of the Kuru 
prince. Now Avhenever the Pandus, Avho are fulfilling the pledge 
to remain in banishment, begin to bcAvail and plan re\'enge, it is 
the fonner plight of Krishna Draupadi winch evokes most anger. 
Not the cheating at dice, though that is not forgotten, but the 
insult to Krishna, Avho Avas dragged into the assembly of men and 
made a slave dishonoured, animates the Pandus in their despair 


' No legal authority is cited in this scene, however, though the question is atgued 
by the old men who sit and loolc on during the gambling. 
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causes Bhima to vow that he will drink the blood of the 
(rince, a threat which he fidfils on the field thereafter. 

(.There is, under another form, the violation of the rite of 
hospitality and virtual abduction of Krishna, the same nucleus 
of tragedy here which makes the simple Ramayana appear like an 
echo of the Iliad. In the Ramayana, the heroine is carried off by 
a treacherous fiend, whom Rama pursues and slays after a long 
interval. But the Ramayana differs essentially from the Mahabha-^ 
rata not only in its style but in its spirit. Its most spirited scenes 
occur before the epic plot begins. After the introduction, in the 
history of Sita, Rama, and Ravana, turgidity replaces tragedy, and 
descriptions of scenei’y and sentimentality take the place of genuine 
passion. Tlie didactic overload is indeed lacking, and the Ramayana 
gains thereby; but in this epic the note of savage lust and passion 
which is the charm of the Mahabharata, as it reveals genuine 
feeling of real men, is replaced by the childish laments and pious 
reflections of Rama, w^hose foes are demoniac spirits, while his 
allies and confidants are apes. It is a polished fantasia, the first 
example of the Kavya or ^ artificial ’ poetry, which appeals to the 
Hindu taste much more than does the rough genuineness of the 


Great Epic. The Ramayana is in truth artificial in both senses, 
for one cannot possibly believe the tale; whereas the Mahabharata 
makes its tale real and one believes it as one believes that the 
Achaeans overthrew Troy, however embellished the account may be. 

^ The fact is that the Great Epic is the one human document after 
the appeal of religious sincerity in the primitive hymns of the Veda. 
\ The reason for this lies not alone in the fact that literature 
^er the early Vedic age is chiefly liturgical and didactic, for this 
dy shifts the explanation. Sanskrit litemture is without power 
literary expression from the hymns of the Rigveda to the 
panishads, and again from this time to that which produced 
ne dramatic scenes of the epic, because it was in the hands of 
priests whose whole interest lay apart from real life. The same 
spirit which produced the best Vcdic hymns, the spirit reflecting 
indej>endence and freedom, appears in the royal literature, if we 
may so call it, which stamps the age of the Upanishads and of the 
great epic in its earlier parts. The Upanishads are in part the 
product of unpriestly, or at least anti-ritualistic, thought, and the 
epic also emanates from the throne and not from the altar. As the 
Upanishads embody the cultured philosophy of king and noble ^ 
so the epic scenes of love and w^ar reflect the life of coui't and 


^ For another view, see Cliapter v, p. 144. 
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Tliey bi’eathe a different spirit, as they come from a 
fei’ent source tlian does tlie literature of the Bralunan, until 
indeed the all-grasping hand of the priest seized even the epic 
tales, and, stifling aU that was natnml in them, converted them 
into sermons, to teach the theology of the priest and impart to ^ 
the king the teacliing best calculated to further priestly greed 

The sociological data of the epic period show that society had 
advanced from a period when rude manners were justifiable and 
tricks were considered worthy of a warrior to one when a finer 
morality had begun to temper the crude royal and military spirit. 
This is sufficient explanation of tliat. historical anomaly found in 
the Great Epic, the endeavour on the part of the priestly redactora 
to palliate and excuse the sins of their heroes. Arjuna shoots 
his rival, Karna, while the latter is helpless. But an act like this, 
which was doubtless considered clever at firet, became repugnant 
to the later clxivalry. Then the demi-god hero Krishna is made 
to be the source of the sin on the simifle ground that if divine 
Krishna commands, it is right. Arjuna is now made to shoot 
reluctantly, in obedience to the divine conunand. But this may 
not be cited as a precedent against the later code, because it was 
a special case in which the act was in-spired by God from occult 
motives outside the sphere of human judgment. So with matiy 
other sins committed by the heroes. Tliey reflect an old barbarity 
later excused. It is not necessary to assume with Holtzmann, 
von Schroeder, and others that the epic tale has been set upon 
its head,’ that is, that the whole poem was originally in honour 
of the Kurus, and ivas then rewritten to honour the Pandus, 
and that in this last process the ‘sins of the Pandus’ reveal the 
original attitude of reproach taken by the Kur-u poet I There 
is a difference morally between the Kurus, and Pandus, The 
Pandus oflend against the later military code, Thus the Kurus 
reproach the Pandus because" their chief warrior interfered in 
a combat betw'een two ivarriors and killed his^ friend’s foe,, who 
was being worsted in the fight. The Pandu ,sipplj Isiuglis at the 

* Thus whole sections of the Anngasana (the thirteenth booif'of itfe J^habli&rata) 
are devoted to instilling the moral grandeur of those kin^s who give,la"nd^rants, cows, 
gold, and clothes to the priests. At the same time, much that'i» is Imbedded 

in tho poem without this aim. Only the tendency is apparent td^^tend^paoral teaching 
to instruction calculated to subserve the ends of cupidity. . 

For detailed criticism of this theciry, see the presenVwrtt^rVipdno^raph on the 
Position of the Polling Caste in Ancient India {J.A.O.Sy, f^8). thd^ei^anation of tlic 
poem as a myth of nature, Krishna representing earth to tlie jpi^tjcasons, etc., is 
unnecessary though ingenious. It was proposed by Ludwfg m MkilTfansactiom of thr 
Royal Bavarian Academy (vi Folge, 12 Band). - ' 
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jyijroach. ‘Why’ (says he) ‘of course I killed hitn.^ I saA7 
fend worsted, and interfered just in time to save him,’ intimatinp 
as is clearly stated afterwards, that a conflict on a field of battle 
is not a polite duel (‘That i% no way to fight’). But the Kurus 
are just as wifeked as the Pandus, only they ar6 diplomatic. eir 
sins smack of cultivated wickedness. They get an expert gambler 
to ruin their rival. Tliey secretly seek to bum their enemies abva 
They form a conspiracy and send out ten men under oath to a,ttack 
Arjuna. Tliey slay Arjuna’s son fii-st, in order to Aveaken Arjunas 
heart. In a word, they are cunning and sly; the Pandus are 
brutal and fierce. Tavo types of civilisation are embalmed in 

the poem. ' , 

The most striking difierence between the knights ot the epic 
and the priestly poAver, AA'hich in the end controlled them, is that 
the warrior-caste Avas the royal caste and hence represented state- 
poAver, a political body, Avhereas the priests were never more 
than a caste of individuals.. They represented no church-power. 
There is thus a fundamental lack of 43i-iestly organisation; there 
is nothing parallel to the Church of Rome in its contests with 
European state-poAver. Individual priests, Avithoiit financial re¬ 
sources but dependent on the local raja for support, could do 
nothing save pereuade the i*aja. But superstition aided them; 
and persuasion aided by superstition became a compelling poAver, 
which, hoAvever, AA-as exerted only for two objects, the exaltation 
of the individual priest or of the priestly caste and the inculcation 
of religious and moral precepts, never for the fomiation of a 
worldly power Avithin, but independent of, the State. There av^ 
no caste-head. When strife arose between priests, as it constantly 
arose apropos of a fat office to be enjoyed (the epic furnishes 
examples), each individual priest fought for his oaati hand ; he 
had no bishop over him ; and there Avas no pope to oppose a king. 
'Dius, Avhile the priestly laAV-book says that ‘ the priest is the norm 
of the Avorld,’ the epic says ‘ the king is the norm.’ The law says 
that a priest has the right of Avay even over a king; the epic 
narrates that a king meets a priest and calls out to him ‘get out 
of my Avay,’ and despite the law, as cited, smites the priest Avith 
jhis royal Avhip. Such scenes show that the king is not yet the 
i creature of the priest, but tliat the epic iincoiiscioiLsly reflects a 
ifi'cer life than that depicted as ideal by the later priests, who teach 
ithat the king is a steward divinely appointed to proAude for them. 

Somewhat as in Buddhist literature,we must therefore reveise 
the importance of the tAVO ‘upper castes,’ and regard the epic 
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consisting in a military poAver, Avhose head is the raja)^. 
a priestly poAver, politically unoi’ganised, but dh’ided into 
schools; then the merchant-poAA'er, represented by gilds, Arhose 
poAA^erful heads (mahajatia) are of political importance; then the 
farmers, unorganised but tenacious of certain religious rights and 
boasting of Arjan blood. The tAvo last classes form one body 
only bemise they are neither of them noble (royal) or priestly 
or un-Aryan. No other tie unites them. The merchants in 
general belong to the toAvn, the farmers to the country; the tAro 
are the historical divisions, brought about by economic conditions, 
of that order called ‘ the people,’ in distinction from noble and 
priest. This Avas the Aryan state. BeloAv the xlryan constituents 
Avere tlie many Avho Avere either remnants of aaIW tribes or slaves, 
descendants of conquered clans of other blood. They are all 
mentioned in the epic, as Avell as foreigners or barbarians. 
Although toAvn-life is Avell knoAvn, yet the farmers and cattlemen 
Avere perhaps more generally typical, on account of^their numerical 
superiority, of the order to AA'hich each belonged.^ So it is said: 

‘ Work is for the slave; agiiculturc for the people-caste’ (Mbh., xil, 
91, 4), or again ‘The Avork of the Vaigya is to tend cattle’; less 
commonly ‘The duty of the priest is to bog for sustenance; of 
the AA-^arrior, to defend the people; of the people-caste, to make 
money; of the slave, to Avork (manually)’ (ibid. v. 132, 30). It 
Avill be observed that the cattle-raising ‘people’ are ignored in 
favour of traders in the last citation, though ‘to make money’ may 
imply fanners and cattlemen as Avell as traders. 

iOie slg.ve possessed nothing; liis tax Avas paid in ma n ua l 
labour, for he had no money or other possessions, ‘there is no 
simm in the case of a slave ’ (ibid, xii, GO, 37). The slave comes 
‘ from the foot of God ’ (as the Avamor is born of God’s arm) and 
hence is ‘born to servitude.’ Tlie (^udras are especially the slaves 
of the merchants and fanners; for though they are told to be 
‘faithful to priest and Avarrior’ they are said in particular to 
‘ serve the people-caste ’ (ibid, i, 100,11). They are also marked as 
^^5. ‘^^^cks’ in distinction from the priests Avho are Avhite'. The 
military character of the epic precludes much attention to the slaves. 


It is doubtful whetlier the finer distinction here made {3Ibh., xii, 188, 5), uamelv 
that the wamor(-caste) is red and the people-caste yellow, indicates a real racial 
distinction; especially since there is no other indication tliat these Aryans are racially 
fiob-divided; whereas the distinction between white and black is an l urly mark of tbo 
difference parting the Aryan and un-Aryan and goes with the nasal distinction uoliued 
in the Vedas between ‘ good-nose * and ‘ no-nose * people. Tho epio puets still speak of 
their Aryan hei oot?* ‘ fair-noses.’ See ako Chapter iv, p. B6. 
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^ iio as a fighting host are naturally not of importance, though 
may be referred to under the designation ‘ the black mass, for the 
great hosts led into the field comprise many of the slaves as camp 
followers and helpers. ^Vhat is very important is that the lowest 
. Aryan caste, the body farmers, is on the verge of mingling with 
I [the slave-caste. No priest may become a slave, however distressed 
‘ for sustenance he may become; but a slave may become a herdsman 
or trader if he cannot support himself by service (this is the epic and 
legal rule), and in fact the fanner population was largely composed 
of slaves. In the etliical parts of the epic, where caste-distinctions 
are theoretically abolished in favour of the rule that ‘ there is no 
distinction of caste ’ (religiously), the slave is even allowed to 
study and may get a reward for practising religious exercises 
{Mhh., XII, 328, 49; xiii, 132, 14), and a learned slave gives moral 
instruction; but this does not seem to correspond to real conditions 
whei’e the slave is reckoned next to the beast (Ihid. xiii, 118, 24). 

I Tlie old spirit of the Brahman period, which declares that ‘priest, 

1 wai’rior, and people constitute the whole world is stiU practically 
'in force. 

The pbople are settled in small villages around a fort, which 
remains as a grama or ‘ crowd ’ (village) or expands into a town, 
rmgara. Small settlements are called ghoshas or palUs, some of 
them ‘mareJ >s’ {prdntas, ‘on the border ). The distinction 
between thesi- ■ id the places called hliarvatas and pattanas is not 
clear, though the grartut seems to be smaller than the hharvata, 
which in turn is smaller than the nagara. Perhaps village, 
town, city would represent the .series. Tlie villages were largely 
autonomous though under the ‘overlord’ of the king, who ad¬ 
ministered justice and laid taxes. In all smaller aftaii's of life, 
‘authority re’sts with the village,’ according to law (Par., GriTiya 
Srdra, I, 8, 13) and the epic seems to uphold even family custom 
as legally sufficient. Thus as one man says {v. wf. p. 291) that he 
demands a price for his daughter, because that is his family- 
custom,’ so another defends his occupation of killing animals on 
the same gi’ound. It has always been the custom of Indian rulei’s 
to leave affaii’s as much as possible in the hands of the local 
authorities; and the headman of the village or the group of five 
elders were practically independent, provided the village paid its 
revenue as assessed by the adhipati or overlord. 

The king rules not because of might alone but by virtue of liis 
moraUty. A wicked king may be deposed; a king wdm injures 
his people instead of protecting them shoidd be killed ‘like a mad 
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there must be, because the people must be defended, 
'^is costs; but they must be light, and vary according 
to need. The tax in kind is common. The merchant pays in 


§L 


kind and the ranchman pays in kind, but the to^^^l-people are 
fined in copper money for oflences, though bodily punishment 
takes the place of fines in all cases where there is intent to 
deceive. Thus the shipping-duties paid by ‘merchants coming 
from afar’ are probably in kind {Mblu, ii, 5, 114). Frequent 
allusions to merchants ‘using false weights’ (cf. i, 64, 21 f.) show 


that a careful supervision of the market-place was necessary. 
Tlie merchant-gilds were of such authority that the king was 
not allowed to establish any laws repugnant to the rules of these 
trade-unions. The heads of gilds are mentioned next after the 
priests as objects of a king’s anxious concern^. 

The large part of the population employed as ranchmen in 
tending cattle has scarcely been alluded to as yet. They were 
perhaps the original ‘people,’ before agriculture was much 
practised and when merchants were few. At the time of the 
epic they seem to have become partly cattle-raisers and partly 
farmera, while the occupation of ranchman proper had fallen into 
the hands of barbarians who could not understand Aryan speecli. 
Yet the one example of which the epic takes note shows that 
these were merely the coAvboys who guarded royal cattle {mh., iv, 
10 n The king is here represented as having a royal picmc on 
the occasion of a ‘cattle-branding,’ when the court goes into the 
countrv and the ‘ears of the cattle are marked for the year. 
It is on this occasion that the Kurus lift the cattle of the Matsyas. 
Though accounts of such border-raiding in the old Vedic style 
are rare and this passage in particular can by no means claim 
special antiquity, yet it doubtless reflects a not uncommon 
state of aflairsl Very little in regard to these lowly membei-s of 
the State, the cowboys and herdsmen, is to be gleaned from the 
epic; but’one passage states what the low labourer of the ‘people- 
caste’ is to earn per annum: ‘he should receive the milk.of one 
cow for the care of six cows; and if he tend a hundi-ed head he 


‘ On the gilds, see Mhh., in, 249, 16; xn, 64, 20; Ram., vi. 111, 13; of. Hopkins, 
India Old and New, p. 109. Their power may be guessed from the fact that the 
didactic epic recommends the king to circumvent them by bribery and dissension since 
* the safe-guard of corporations (gilds) is union. ’ , . .. .u 

* Compare the incidental cause of Arjnna’s breaking his promise not 
ting his brother while the latter was ougoged with their common wife. A ’■ohber 
come and driven off a priest’s cow, and the good knight went into the palace to got bis 
arms to attack the robber, doubtless an armed band. 
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^a^ould, at the end of the year, receive a pair. If he acts for _ 
faster as overseer of flocks or in agricultural labour, he should 
have one-seventh of the proceeds or increase, but, in the case of 
small cattle, a small part (‘ one-sixteenth ’; xii, 60, 24 f.). 

1 The six ‘ distresses ’ of a farmer do not include excessive taxation, 
but raiding by a foreign king is included among theni^. 

The royal soldiery includes not only the nobles of military 
standing supported by the king but the poor members of the 
same Aryan order who with the un-Aryan ‘servants’ (not slaves) 
formed the rank and file of the foot-soldiers. In battle they are 
mentioned merely as hosts of nameless archers, slingers, rock- 
throwers, etc., and outside of battle-scenes they are scarcely 
mentioned at all. It is stated that a ratlmts, ‘car-mans, 
wage is ‘one thousand,’ that is, one thousand (coppers) a 
month, and that the king pensions the widows of fallen 
soldiers 2. The chief moral laws for members of the military 
caste were hospitality, the sacredness of the refugee, the law 
‘not to forget’ a kindness or a hurt, and the rule already referred 
to, that when challenged to fight or gamble it was inglorious to 
refuse The captured warrior becomes the slave of his captor for 
a year • if the captor allows him to go free, the captor becomes 
the captured one’s Guru or his ‘father.’ The sign of submission 
is to eat grass (f. mp. p. 247). Wn the Yavanas were conquered 
(in Brihannar. Pur., viil, 35) they ‘ ate grass and leaped into water. 
Tlie epic gives this grass-eating sign as a military rule. As com¬ 
pared with a member of the ‘people-caste,’ whose life is valued 
at a hundred head of cattle, the warrior’s life is valued at a 
thousand (paid in case of murder). As for the prominent sms of 
the royal military caste, they are mentioned as hunting, drinking, 
gambling, and sensuality withal in a sort of vcpiis memorahs 
which has come down as an apophthegm of law and epic {Mfi., xii, 
59, 60, etc.). Dancing-girls and prostitutes were a part ot t e 
royal retinue, and hunting was the chief recreation of kings, eer 
and tigers, killed by a king with his sword, being the favouiite 
game. Lions were hunted with dogs, as attested by Aelian and 


1 The six distresses (Hi) are not defined in either epic; but since they are 
mentioned (Mbh., ni, 279, 35) and the Puranas define them, it is probable that they 
already include those classified later as too much rain, drought, grasshoppers, mice, 

birds, and neighbouring kings (invasion). . i. • 

2 The warrior may have three wives, but probably one sufficed m most insta c . 

For the pension, compare Mhh ., n, 5, 64, and for the wage, ih. 61, 20. ^ 

canals the legal ‘ fine for manslaughter.’ The epic copies the law m 
nriests to become soldiers, as they may become farmers, but it is oonsi er 
for the king to allow priests to depend on such occupations for a live oo 
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in the epic {Mbli., ii, 40, 7). The Buddhist prohibition'^ 1 j 
fe^at-eating remains as a rule of propriety, but the tales show 
that eating meat was as common as drinking intoxicants and that 
tliis was the regular court practice, while the stoi 7 of the crowds 
suiTounding a meat-shop {Mbh., iii, 207, 10 f.), where the com¬ 
placent owner boasts that he sells but does not himself kill, shows 
that vegetarianism was by no means universal. 

Passing to a wider point of view we must pause to record the 
fact that certain allusions in the epic to fire-weapons have been 
adduced to prove that the Hindus used gunpowder in the great 
How baseless is this supposition has already been demon¬ 


war. 


strated ,by the present writer, and ho can only repeat that all 
mention of fire-weapons in the Hindu epic refers to arms magically 
blazing such as arrows or wheels. No gun or cannon is mentioned 
and gunpowder is unknown k 

The epic king is no autocrat; he is upbraided and reproved 
by his brothers and ministers. If bom to the throne and yet 
defective he is not permitted to become king (‘the gods do not 
approve of a defective king,’ Mbh., v, 149, 25); but if elected he 
is the leader at home and in the field. He is consecrated by 
baptism with water poured over him fi’om a sacred horn, and is 
croumed ‘lord of the earth’ (Mbh., xii, 40 and Bam., ii, 09). 
Although the didactic part of the epic emphasises the importance 
of councillors and ministers, udthout whose sanction the king 
should undertake no important business, yet actually each king 
is represented as doing M'hat seems good to him u ithout ad\ ice, 
as the various warriors of the family make raids and rape young 
women from foreign districts without consultation. Indeed, the 
priest supposed to be special adviser is scarcely mentioned in that 
capacity, only as an agent in spiritual matters. Resolving on war 
the kings and allies decide the matter as they will, in the presence 
of priests, indeed, but the priests are ignored (Mbh., v, 1 and 
I, 102). The sabha or assembly is here simply a military body 
for consultation. Both priests and people are silent in the face 
of forc6. The king’s city was defended by battlemented towers 
and seven moats. It was laid out in squares and the well-watered 
streets were lighted with lamps (Mbh., ni, 284, 3; xv, 5, 16, etc.). 
Only four squares are mentioned in the Ramayana (ll, 48, 19), but 


’ See, in opposition to Oppert, J.A.O.S., 1888, p. 206 f. Since the publication of 
this article Oppert has had published a correspondence with Mr Oscar Gnttinann 
{Mitteilungen tur Qetchichlt der iledizin, und Nuturwisscnscltq/trn, No. 10, iv Band, 
No. 3, 1905), in which he upholds his contention, adopted without question bv 3. M. 
•M'tra in his Anglo-Iudian Stvdies (1913). 
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Mahabliarata recommends six. The king’s palace include 
'""^r was near to the court of justice, the official gambling-hall, the 
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music-i*oom, the place for contests with wild beasts and for exhibits 
of wrestlers. Outside of the inner city were booths for traders, 
etc., and the less pretentious dwellings, with pleasure parks {Mhh., 
IV, 22, etc.). Apparently four gates were the usual number, but 
nine are mentioned and even eleven in other literature, and the 
Ramayana gives eight to Lanka (vi, 93). 

For the common members of the military caste to die in bed 
was a disgrace (vi, 17, 11 and often). The mass of the soldiers 
fight for their chief and when he falls they are disorganised and 
run away. The knights, liowever, contending for glory as well as 
for their king, remain fighting though the mass desert them. 
Their motto is, ‘ Sweet it is to die in battle; the path to heaven 
lies in fighting’ {Mbh., vili, 93, 55 f.). In peace the warrior, 
supported by the king, lived at ease and the nobles spent the 
time carousing and enjoying themselves. In war the warrior 
lived and fought for glory as Avell as for his chief. In the case 
of Karna, who was an independent king, revenge and desire for 
glory are blended; but most of the epic kings are in the war as 
allies of one side or the other and have no personal motive in 
fighting except to win renown. ‘A hero lives as long as his fame 
reaches heaven’ {Mhh., iii, 313, 20); ‘Glory is preferable to life’ 
{ibid. 31). And again, ‘ Only he who has glory wins heaven ’ (says 
Karna, ibid, iii, 300, 31). The exhortation to fight valorously 
is b^ed upon the precept that whether slaying or slain one is 
blessed, ‘for he who is slain in battle obtains heaven, and if he 
slays he obtains fame’ {ibid, xi, 2, 14). Every hero boasts of his 
great deeds performed and to be performed, even while depre¬ 
cating boasting as a folly. Tlie heroes boast of their families as 
well as of their proivess^. 

The religious and philosophical views of the epics represent 
every shade of opinion from Vedic theism to philosophical 
pantheism with later forms of Sun-worship (in both epics) and 
sectarian cults of Durga, ^fiva, and Krishna-Vishnu in the Maha- 


^ For examples of these and other traits shown by the epio warriors, see the 
specimens collected in the writer’s monograph on The Position of the Ruling Caste, 
Interesting parallels may be drawn between the attitude of Homeric and Indio warriors 
in these respects, parallels which may now be complemented by those between Greek 
and Teutonic ideals, as shown in Chadwick’s Heroic Age (pp. 825 f.). Prof. Chadwick 
compares the Anglo-Saxon dom with the Greek av5pQ)v, and the same may be said 
of the klrti and yagas of the Hindu, as the personal combat of king witli king, which 
is the leading characteristic of Hindu epio fighting, may be compared with the style of 
fighting in Homeric and Texitonio poetry (ibid, p. 839). 
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and Rama-Vishnuism superimposed upon the cult of 
Tas a hero demi-god in the Ramayana. The religion assumed 
as orthodox in both epics is that which we call Brahmanical. The 
Vedic gods with Brahma at their head are to be worshipped, 
as a matter of course. In addition comes the constantly growing 
tendency to exalt the chieftain demi-god from his position as 
clan-hero god to a higher power, till he is identified with Vishnu, 
the popular god of many clans. The cult of Vishnu in this form 
comes under the hands of philosophers, who we may be sure had 
nothing to do with the original epic; and as god he is then 
interpreted according to the philosophical systems of the Saiikhya 
and Vedanta, Avhich are united with the aid of the Yoga system. 
Of late years it has become usual for scholars to follow the lead 
of Professor Garbe, who has interpreted the chief philosophical 
tract of the Mahabharata, the famous Bhagavadgita, as a rewritten 
Sankhya document of theistic tendency manipulated to serve the 
ends of Vedanta schoolmen. By excluding all the verses which 
teach the Vedanta doctrine, Garbe is naturally enabled to show 
a document which is not Vedantic; and it may be admitted that 
such a process makes a clearer and more attractive theological 
tract. But the historical effect pi-oduced is fallacious. Exactly 
the same mixture of Sankhya and Vedanta permeates the teaching 
of the philosophical epic in many other passages; and unless oue 
4s willing to apply the same process and excise all objectionable 
matter in favour of a theory of Sankhya priority in the philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions of Qanti or ‘quietism,’ one has no right to 
dissect the Bhagavadgita into its supposititious prius and ‘ later 
additions.’ The epic philosopher is never a Saukhyan; he is a 
Saiikhya-Yogist, and it is this connecting link of the Yoga which 
to liis mind makes it possible to unite two radically different 
systems^ It must at least remain quite doubtful whether the 
philosophical parts of the epic, most of which have no radical 
connexion with the poem, were not originally composed in their 
present form, representing an attempt, on the part of later 
redactors, to weave into the epic a system of philosophy incul¬ 
cating the belief in a theistic pantheism derived from Saiikliyan 
principles improved by the Yoga and then combined with the 

' For a review of these systems us given in the epic, see the writer’s Great Epic of 
Mcfta (1901). That the Gita was originally theistic throughout can be proved only by 
rejecting slansas which are otherwise unassailable. Only four pss.sagcs out of the 
twenty selected to prove the ease in Garbo’s TtiiagavadgUH (1906) 4hovi any nigu of 
interpolation, and of the four only oue is a really striking case of breaking the 

connexion. 
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-soul principle later called Vedanta. Vishnu and bbt 
served the pui-pose of the philosophical interpretation. Both 
were popular gods who became the One God in turn (sectarian 
differences probably representing geographical distinctions), that 
One God who even in the Upanishads is also the All-god. For 
this reason many passages of the epic are on the philosophical- 
religious level of the ^vet^vatara Upanishad. 

Two notable attempts to extract historical material from the 
epic have been made in the last few years. They enlarge the 
vision of the fighting hosts on the plain of the Kurus both 
geographically and historically and demand careful examination. 
The first is the result of a study of the forces named in the 
epic itself as allies. As already mentioned, the fighting of the 
Ramayana consists in combats between fiends and monkeys, and 
unless the monkeys are interpreted as southern Hindus speaking 
an alien tongue, and for this and other reasons regarded as little 
better than apes by the Ai’yan leaders, there is no profit in 
endeavouring to guess at their real significance. In the Mahabha- 
rata, which deals with real people, it is different. The human 
hosts marshalled as friend or foe by the Pandus and Kurus may 
be set against each other geographically. There is a certain 
amount of fiend-fighting, and Nagas of unknown habitat are 
mentioned as contestants. There are also some allies of unknown 
geographical provenance. But the chief factors in the great hosts 
can be distributed geogiaphically. For making such a classifi¬ 
cation it will be convenient to use the Indian term Madhyade(^*a, 
the Middle Country, to denote ‘the whole of the Ganges basin 
from the Punjab as far as the confines of Bihar,’ and to arrange 
the various peoples who are said to have taken part in the war in 
relation to this region. The Pandu forces included the king of 
Magadha associated with the Ka^is and Kosalas, the king of 
Pauchala, the king of the Matsyas with mountaineers, the king 
of Chedi—all representing peoples in Madhyade^a—^^vith some 
adherents from the north and south, but especially all the Yadus 
•of the west. The Kurus, on the other hand, had as allies the king 
of Pi’agjyotisha, the Chinas, and the Kiratas in the north-east; 
the Kambojas, Yavanas, Q'akas, Madras, Kaikeyas, Sindhus and 
Sauviras in the north-west; the Bhojas in the west; the king of 
Dakshinapatha in the south; the Audhras in the south-east; and 
the kings of Mahishmati and Avanti in Madhyade^a. Therefore, 
since the Yadus of Gujarat came from Mathura, the statement 
holds that ‘ the division of the contending parties may be broadly 
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b be South Madhyadega and Panchala against the rest of ^ 
That this is an important conclusion must be admitted. 
But if it follows that the war was one between southeni Madhya- 
de^a, united with Panchala, and the rest of India, how far may we 
assert that this represents eai’lier epic conditions before the 
nations of the Indian sub-continent were all brought into the 
frame of the epic ? Obviously it would not be safe to make too 
much of a list based on factoi’s of doubtful age, but it is perhaps 
safe to assert that the central plan, so to speak, is historical, 
namely the opposition of the less civilised Pandus and the old 
Pauchalas to the orthodox Kurus. 

In thd opinion of Sir George Grierson we may make a further 


induction and assert that the Brilhinanism of the Kurus represents 
a later tide of immigration as compared with the anti-Brahmanism 
of the Pauchalas as earlier Aryan immigrants into India>. In a 
way, the anti-Brahraanical party may be said to represent the 
warrior-spirit as opposed to the priestly, wliich was defeated in 
the contest but revenged itself by manipulating the epic to its 
own gloryl It is, however, doubtful whether the Pauchalas were 
earlier immigrants or in early days wei’e regarded a.s in any way 
anti-Brahmanical. The further contention, that this unorthodox 
warrior-spirit produced the work of the Bhagavatas and that the 
Bhagavadgita emanates from an uu-Brahmanical source, is based 
upon the supposition that the Bhagavadgita and its underlying 
system of Saiikhya philosophy is an exponent of the free eastern 
anti-Brahmanical or un-Brahmanical life wliich produced the 
great heresies of that region. Buddhism and Jainism. One wishes 
that the veiled history of Hindu thought might be traced back 
so clearly, but the data at our disposal do not justify us in so 
summary a method of reconstructing the past. There is no cogent 
evidence to show that a difference of religious belief had anything 
to do with the war, or that any racial antagonism lies behind the 
division of parties, certainly not of parties opposed as primarily 
Pauchalas and Kurus. 


Whether the genealogical lists of the epic may impart trust¬ 
worthy information is a second question of importance. It has 


* F. E. Pargiter, The Nations of India at the Battle between the Panovas aniJ 
Kauravas {J.B.A.S., 1908, p. 334), gives a complete analysis of the forces. The 
author admits that the ethnological value of the general statement made above is 
Qinainiahed by the fact that the natious on either side were not of the ‘same stock; also 
it must be remembered that kings were not always of the same stock as the people they 
ruled and brought to war. 

2 1908, p. GOG. 
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been answered affiimatively by Mr Pargiter in the second o^Tl^r 
valuable papers on the epic\ though with due conservatism in 
view of the contradictions in the epic itself. The later lists found 
in the Puranas may be combined with epic data to make a fairly 
consistent chronological table, but there remains much to be 
taken for gi’anted. Although the names of kings are given, the 
length of their reigns must be assumed on some common basis. 
On the probability that the average length of a Hindu reign was 
fifteen years and on the assumption that unimportant kings have 
been omitted once in so often fi-om some of the lists, Mr Pargiter, 
taking the more complete list of the Solar dynasty as his guide, 
finds that a period of foui-teen hundred years intervened between 
the firet king, ‘ son of Manu ’ (Ikshvaku) and the great war; that 
Kama, the hero of the Eamayana, lived in the fifth century 
before the great war of the Mahabharata; Bharata in the eighth 
century, eta The great war itself marks the beginning of the 
present age (Kali Yuga), ‘about 1100 b.c.’* 


1 Aricient Indian Genealogies and Chronology 1910, p. 1). 

2 See more particularly the work of the same author, The Parana Text of the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age (1913). For the evidence of the Puranas as to the date of the 
war between the Kurus and the Pan^us v. inf., pp. 306-7. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE GROWTH OF LAW AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 


The law-books, Dharma ^astras, and especially trained experts ’ 
in law, Dharma-pathakas, are recognised in the didactic parts of 
the epic; and codes of law are assigned to various ancient worthies, 
among whom Manu generally, but not always, holds the chief place. 
The difference. Jjetween the formal law-book, ^*astra, and the Sutra, ' 
also concerned with Dharma, is due mainly to the gradual exclusioii 
of irrelevant matter in the law-book. W hereas in the Sutra the term 
Dharma embraces all domesti c duties, relifdous and et hical, with 
sl ight attention paid to formal law, hi^^hj^ completed Qastra law 
itself"is tlie ^le subject "discussed . But this difference marks only 
the extremes, the primitive Dharma Sutra and the law-book of the 
fifth century A-D. Between the two comes a number of works 
bearing the title of law-book but still retaining in large measure 
the characteristics of the Sutra. Likewise the formal distinction 
between a prose Sutra and a metrical law-book is bridged by a 
period when legal works were partly prose and partly verse. In 
the end, it was found more convenient to versify the rules as the 
Hindus versified all knowledge, and the metre chosen for this 
pui-pose was the later <^6ka, which ousted both prose and the older 
trishtuhh metre still used in early Sutras and ^astras. The name 
also is not absolutely fixed. The Sutra is sometimes called Qastra. 
Vishnu’s law-book, for e.xample, is both Sutra and ^astra, as AveU 
as Smriti, a general term for traditional teaching. 

As the Dharma Sutras emanated from Vedic schools, so, though • 
less surely, it may be said in general that the law-books at first 
represented certain schools of Brahmanical teaching. Tlie law'- 
books of Vishnu and of Yajnavalkya are thus ex])onents of 
Yajurveda schools; but in the end the popular works of this 
class lose all connexion with any one schotd and become uni- 
vci’sally authoritative. There aro not many of the long list of later 
law-books which really deserve the name. As time went on, a 
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^ ige number of works appeared, claiming as their authors sa^p^^ 
'of old, or divine beings, but they are all without historical value 
and usually are sectarian tracts inculcating special religious 
observances. Besides these pseudo-laAv-books may be mentioned 
the later legal works, Dharma Nibandhas, of the eleventh century 
and later, and the learned commentaries, like the Mitakshara, 
which have become as authoritative as the text itself. But these 
later law-books do not come into our present purview. They belong 
to the age of the later Pimanas and subsequent literature, 
great law-books which we have to examine revert to the beginning 
of the Puranic age or before it. Tiliatever is of value in the later 
works is taken from the older, which are still authoritative. 


By far the most impoi-tant of these is the law-book of Maim or 
the Manava Dharma (^astra, a Avork closely connected Avith the 
law-book of Vishnu, Avhich has no less than 160 veraes of Manu, 
and Avith the didactic chapters of the epic, Avhich contain numerous 
verses found in the code. Moreover, the epic recogmses Manu 
as a law-giver and refers to the Dhaima Q^tra of Manu. Tlie 
relationship betAveen the two works is made doubtful for the reason 
that Ave do not know Avhen the later parts of the epic embodying 
these allusions may have been composed. An analysis of all the 
passages in the epic referring to Manu shows that the laAA'-book 
was probably uiiknoAvn to the early epic but that it was not 
unknoAvm to the later epic. Tliis indicates at least that the 
fabulous age ascribed to the laAv-book by the Hindus and by early 
European scholars may be disregarded in favour of a much later 
, date. On the other hand, the present tendency is to exaggerate 
’ the lateness of the laAv-book and bring it doAvn even to the tliird 
or fourth century A.a Professor Jolly thinks that the code and 
the epic belong to about the same time, not later than the second 
or third century h The code in any case may not have been 
' identical with the Avork known to-day as Manu’s laAv-book, for 
all these metrical works have suffered, as has the epic, from 
unnumbered additions. 

Nevertheless, from the contents of the extant law-book of 
Manu some noteAvorthy data may be extracted which seem to 
show tliat the work is earlier than any other Dhanna 
■ There is not the slightest allusion to any sectarian cult ; docu¬ 
ments are not cited in the rules on evidence; Avidow-buruiug is 


1 Jalins Jolly in Recht und Sitte, pp. 16 and 30. Burnell in his translation of 
Mann contended for a still later date; but this (1883) was before the relation of Manu 
to other law-books was understood. 
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;^TOmmended; there is no recommendation of the cult of idols 
"ice, etc.), though idols are known as objects of veneration; 
the position of the law-giver in rcgai’d to titles of law', evidence, 

' ordeals, etc., is more primitive than that of any other author of 
a Dharma ^^tra and even than that of Vishim in the Dhanua 
Sfitia. The law-book of Vishnu belongs to the thii-d century A.D., 
aud that of Yajnavalkya to the fourth century, and the advance 
on Mann in order, method, and detail of legal mattera of these 
law-writers is very gi’eat. Hence, as in the case of the epic, it is 
probable that the date now' currently assumed is too late, aud that 
the Manava Code belongs rather to the time of our era or before 
it than later"*. 

The law-book of Vishnu, which because of its Sutra form might 
be thoiight to be earlier than Manu, is so largely interpolated that 
in its present condition it must rank decidedly as secondary to 
that code. It appears to have been an expansion of a Sutra 
belonging to the Kathaka school of the Yajurveda enlarged in the 
hope of making it a general code favouring the cult of Vishnu. It 
mentions books under the modem name pustdka, recognises the 


burning of widows, knows the names of the days of the w'eek, 
evidently borrow'ing here from Greek sources, acknowledges the 
Hindu Trinity, recommends the Tirthas or pilgrimages, which are 
decried by Manu, and in the matter of debts and legal procedure is 
later than that code. At the same time it contains much ancient 
material, especially in regard to legal penalties, the rights of kings, 
inheritance, etc. A large part of the w'ork is not legal, but treats 
of sacrifice, impurity, sin and atonement, etc.^ 

The codes of Yajnavalkya and Narada are probably to be. 
refeiTed to the fourth aud fifth centuries, respectively. The 
former was a learned pundit, probably of Mitliila, whose work 
is so closely connected with that of Manu and at the same time 
is so clearly a condensation of this code, that it may be taken as 
certain that the author desired to better an original rather than 
make a new work. Yajnavalkya pays more attention to legal 


^ The contention of Mr Kelkar in his History of Caste in hidia (1909) that Manu 
is at least as late as the fall of the Andhras (third century a.d.), hecanse they are 
mentioned as a low caste is not cogent, because the verse may well have been one 
inherited from a list of degraded tribes (castes) and preserved. The Andhras are 
regarded as barbarians in early Brahman literature. Cf. Aitareya Briihmnnaf 

VII, 18. ' 

^ The connexion of the Manava code with the earlier Manava Sutras is uot so close 
as that of the Vishnu code with the Kathaka Sutra, and it is even doul^tful whether, 
as first thought probable, the Manava Qastra reverts to a sectarian Manava school. 
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(natters and improves on liis model in liis vie^vs regarding 
rights of women, whom he peraiits to inherit equally with men. 
He elaborates the subjects of trade and o>\Tiership, and recognises 
Muatten documents in evidence where Manu relies on ocular 
witnesses. He reconmiends the use of several new ordeals in 
testing truth, and shows a more conservative social feeling in 
objecting to the union of a Brahman priest and a 8lave-^» oman. 

O f Nar ada, who belongs to the fifth century and seems to have 
, been fi*oni_Nepal, it may^ be said that he is the first to give us 
a legal code unhampered by the mass of religious and moiul 
teaching _with which and out of which the earlier works on 
Dharm^ aros^S ^ code which in its fine sub-divisions of the 
titles of law, as well as in its elaborate treatment otherwise of 
slaves, inheritance, witnesses, ordeals, etc., is the first in w^hich law 
itself is the subject-matter. Xarada’s evident posteriority to Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya does not show that it was an independent Avork, 
rather that it was based on these prior works. In addition to 
‘ these legal lights it is necessary to mention only Brihaspati, wdio, 
as he extols Maim as the first of laAv-givers, also proves himself to 
be a sort of commentator rather than an original writer. His 
Avork is in fact a brief for Manu, and jiroA^es that in his day (about 
600 or 700 A.D.) Manu was recognised as the original and greatest 
laAV-giver. His citations from Manu also shoAV that oiir text has 
not changed essentially since his day^. 

We have already seen that the four castes are regarded as the 
firarne* of social life, and that the young student, after spending 
several years with a priestly preceptor, the length of time 
depending partly on caste and partly on aptitude, marries and 
becomes a householder, with numerous religious duties to i)erform. 
Twelve years of study is regarded as the minimum, forty-eight 
years as enough even for the most studious priest. Megasthenes 
tells us that the Hindus studied for nearly this length of time, but 
it is clear that only priests practised such zeal. The epic w^arriors 
are supposed to Jiave finished their education by their sixteenth 
year, and the fact that a few words of a hymn are admitted as 
substitution for this part of the education (consisting in memorising 
verses) shows that for practical purposes a smattering of Veda Avas 
deemed enough in the case of all except the priest Tlae early 

^ Dliarma means ‘law’ only as law is an expression of right, duty, etc. It is 
based upon revelation and custom, the first perfunctorily, the second actually. Local 
usage is the basis of law and may overrule laws made without regard to custom. 

2 On Brihaspati, see Jolly, Tagore Lectures, and the introduction to the translation 
of Narada and Brihaspati in vol. xxxiii. 
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^TOoks devote no little space to the early youth and conduct in k 
Lister life of the orthodox Aryan. Manu, for example, gives six of 
liis tAvelve books to rules of life before he comes to discuss royal 
life and legal matters. Noteworthy is the early date at which a 
man retires fi’om practical life. As the youth marries early, in the 
warrior caste as early as sixteen, though Manu recognises twenty- 
four or tliirty as the usual (priestly ?) age, it may happen that he 
becomes a grandfather before he is forty, by which time, to be 
sm’e, the Hindu is often grey. Now it is expressly said that when 
a man becomes grey and a grandfather he is to enter the third 
d^ravia oy stage of life and become a hermit, either accompanied 
with liis wife or not, as he chooses. Severe asceticism marks this 
period of life (it is described in full by Manu, Book vi), and 
probably it was reserved generally for the priestly caste; some 
law-givers omit it. It is likely that instead of this stage many 
priests became mendicants. The act of renouncing the world is 
introduced by a sacrifice of worldly goods and other ceremonies 
prescribed by the Sutras and law-books. But the latter, in 
distinction from the former, if indeed they devote much time to 
such matters at all, now turn to that part of Dharma or Right 
which is included under the head of Royalty and Vyavahiira. The 
latter tenn means law in the modeni sense, business intercourse 
legally interpreted, legal procedure. There is no formal distinction 
between civil and criminal law till the tem\ mjavahdra is divided 
by later writei's into ‘ cases of property ’ and ‘ cases of hurt’ The 
first enumeration of legal titles is found in Manu and is as 
follows: (1) Recovery of debts; (2) Deposits and pledges; (3) Sale 
Avithout ownership; (4) Partnership; (5) Resumption of gifts; 
(6) Non-payment of wages; (7) Bi-each of contract; (8) Annulling 
of sale and purchase; (9) Disputes between the owner and tender 
of cattle; (10) Disputes regarding boundaries; (11) Assault ; 
(12) Defamation; (13) Theft; (14) Robbery (with violence); 
(15) Adultery; (16) Duties of man and wife; (17) Partition 
(inheritance); (18) Gambling (Avith dice) and betting (on cock¬ 
fights, etc.). In this category, criminal laAV is represented by the 
titles eleven to fifteen and eighteen, Avhile the first nine and the 
sixteenth and seventeenth titles belong to civil laAV. There is also 
no distinction between laAvs affecting things an'd persons, and, to 
folloAV the indictment of Mill in his History of India, ‘Non¬ 
payment of wages stands immediately before breach of contract, 
as a separate title, though it ought to be included under that head.’ 
But the eighteen titles are remarkable a.‘; the first attempt to 
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^^parate diiferent cases; to demand that Mann slioidd have givdiJX. 
us a perfect or even a perfectly clear list is unreasonable. 

The titles and the airangement of Manu are followed by latei 
writei’s, though with sub-divisions. Thus Brihaspati (ii, 8), after 
giving the eighteen titles says that they ‘are divided owing to 
diversity of lawsuits ’; and other writers give ten chief crimes 
(killing a woman, mixture of caste, adultery, robbery, causing 
illegitimate birth, abuse, insults, assault, procuring abortion) 
headed by disobedience of the king’s commands. It is, too, 
only later writers who assert that a lawsuit cannot be instituted 
mutually between father and son, or man and wife, or master and 
servant (Narada, i, 6). Although the titles begin with civil cases, 
there is no doubt that primitive procedure had to do Avith criminal 
cases before civil cases AA cre known. Thus the earliest trials are 
for theft and perjury, and it is probable that theft Avas the first 
crime to be recognised legally. We have seen that even in the 
* Sutras the thief is brought before the king and punished by him, 
and theft is the chief crime mentioned in the Vedas (more 
particularly theft of cattle, or robbery). There are a thousand 
foi-ms of theft, according to Brihaspati, Avho makes theft one of the 
kinds of ‘Anoleucc,’ of Avhich there are four—homicide, theft, assault 
on another’s wife, and injury (either abuse or assault). Thieves are • 
of tAA'o sorts, open and concealed, ‘ and these are sub-divided a 
thousandfold, according to their skill, ability, and mode of cheating 
(Brih., XXII, 2). Those Avho cheat at dice or cheat a corporation 
are to be punished as impostors. The punishment for breaking 
into a house to steal is impalement; highAvaymen are hanged ft'om 
a tree by the neck; kidnappere are burned in a fire of straAv; one 
who steals a coav has his nose cut off ; for stealing more than ten 
measures of gi'ain the thief is executed ; for less he is fined eleven 
times Avhat he has stolen {ilid. 9 f.; Manu, vill, 320). Tlie proof of 
theft is posses-sion of the stolen property, or a track leading to the 
house of the susjjected man ; but excessive expenditure, intercourse 
with sinners, and other ‘ signs ’ may make a man suspected ; then 
he may have to clear himself by oath or ordeal. 

Manu recognises only tAvo ordeals. Later authoi’s add several 
more and some admit the application of an ordeal to the plaintiff 
as well as to the defendant. The oath of a Avitness is virtually an 
ordeal, as the oath invokes divine poAver, which punishes the guilty. 
Tlie oath is taken according to the caste of the witness. For 
example, a farmer sAvears by his cattle, etc. Or one may simply 
swear that a thing is so, and if his house bums up Avithin a week it 
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^iffi/divine conviction of perjury. Later authors also prescribe thar 
■%fordeals a wi’iting be placed on the head of the suspected man 
containing the accusation and a prayer, si that the divine power 
understand the matter. The two earliest ordeals are those of ’ 
fire ahi,i water (Manu, viii, 114 f.). As tie Sutras do not notice 
ordeals, except for a genei-al recognitbu of them as ‘divine’ 
proofs on the part of the late Apastamla, and as the later ^vriters 
Yajnavalkyct and describe five crdeals, adding the plough¬ 

share, scales, and poison, it> ig reasonabe to conclude that Manu 
stands in time, as in descript-ion, midwav between the two sets of 
authors and is the first to describe oideals already known and 
iractised. This is the judgmen t of BiiHer and of Jollybut the 
mplication that the mention of daiva in older literature makes 
robable the existence of all the forms of ordeal mentioned only 
later literature is not safe. Fire and water were first used, then 
me the elaborate trials with balance, etc., till eventually there 
•e nine formal ordeals^. 

. The nine ordeals are as folloAvs, arranged in the order chosen 
' Brihaspati 4): the balance, fire, water, poison, sacred 

ation, ^ains of rice, hot gold-piece, ploughshare, and the ordeal 
r Dharma and Adliarma. IVhen Professor Jolly says that no one 
these can be judged later than any other on the ground that 
growth fi’om two to five and then to nine ordeals does not 
essarily imply that one named Inter did not exist before the 
I named first, he exaggerates the pi’obabilities. Is it likely, for 
■mple, that the ordeal by Dharma and Adharma is as old as that 


atOJ^ 


ire and water''^? 

The ordeal by plough'^Yiare is especially for those suspected of 
jaliiig cattle; the piece of heated gold is reserved for cases 
nvolving a theft ‘over four hundred'; that by poison, for one 
worth a thousand, etc* All such restrictions are late emendations 
and additions. In the fire-test one carries a hot iron ball, and if 
unbumed is innocent In the Avater-test, one plunges under water 
and to prove innocence must remain under as long as it takes for 


1 voK XXV, p. cii; and Jolly, Hechi und Sitte^ p. 145. 

- Compare Stenzler, in the Z.D.M.G., vol. rx, p. 661; E. Sohlagintweit, Die 
Gottesurtheile der Inder (1866); and A. Kaegi, Alter und Herkunft dei german. 
Gottesurtheils (1887). 

5 The ordeal by Dharma and Adharma consists in painting pictures of Justice or 
Right and Injustice or Wrong (abstract divinities) upon two leaves, one picture being 
white, the other black. The two images are then worshipped and invdked with sacred 
verses, and, after the leaves have been sprinkled with perfumes and the five products of 
the sacred cow, they ai*e rolled in balls of earth and set in a jar without the accused 
observing them, who then extracts one and * if he draws Dharma he is acquitted.* 
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_ ^art, shot at the moaent of diving, to be brought back. Thei 
TWO are alterations of old material, in which the accused walks 
through fire, as in epic *}ests, or is thi^owm into water to see if he 
drown. The balance U an easy ordeal and hehce is used in 
case of priests and W(smen. It consists in seeing whether 
accused weigh less or m«)re the second time the test is raade; if 
heavier, one is guilty. Probably the weight of sin 
down. So in the Mahabhirata, when a truth-t^V-^^^g 
chariot begins to sink. 

Another method of exicting justir-©, used generally in the case 
of debt, was called ' the cistom ' viii, 49) and consisted in 

what is now known as dharna* The guilty man (debtor) if 
besieged in his own house by his opponent, who fasts on hin 
till the guilty one yields or the accuser dies. This method c 
punisliingyan injurer is well known in the epics, where fasting ‘ 
death against a person is an approved form of retaliation. T 
one who has committed the ofience (o* owes the money) usual 
yields in order to prevent the ghost ot the dying creditor fro- 
injuring him. 

The punishment for murder, ns already noticed (v, sup. p. 24 
is at first a compensation paid to the relatives or the king (perha 
both) and later paid to the priests. The compensation is reckoi 
at a hundred cows (with a bull)* This is in the case of a m 
in the case of a >voman, the punishment is no more than if a si 
is lulled. Maim treats the compensation as a penance (paid t 
priest) instead of a ‘royal right,’ as in the earlier Sutra per? 
The custom of appraising death Sit so much a head for wl 
compensation is exacted existed into modem times and 
mentioned by Tod in his Annals of Rajasthan^, 

Treason of all kinds is punishable by death, whether it consis,. 
in attacking the king or falsifying an edict or bribing the ministei*s 
of the king or helping his foes (Manu, IX, 232, etc.). Instead of 
other penalties, the guilty man, especially a priest, may be outcasted, 
that is, foraially thro^vn out or banned from society, for in losing 
his caste he loses all social rights ; though in certain cases through 
established ceremonies he may be taken back. One who is outcast 
loses all right to primogenitui*e, inheritance, etc.^ 


1 See also Both, Z.D.M.G,^ vol. xli, pp. 672 f.; and other references in Jolly, Recht 
tind SittCf p. 132. 

2 Primogeniture is not absolutely the cause of preference among heirs. An 
qnworthy flou may be passed over even if ho be the oldest, in favour of a worthier 
junior. On banishment in lieu of capital punishment, see Manu, vur, B80. 
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cept for treason, all crimes are judged relatively, that is, 
is no absolute penalty, but one conditioned by the social 
order of the criminal or the victim of the crime. Thus in cases of 
defamation, if a wai'rioi' defame a priest, he is fined one hundred 


Sl 


pmias\ if a man of the people-caste do so, one hundi’ed and fifty; 
if a slave, be shall be corporally punished; but if a priest defame 
a warrior, fifty; if he defame a man of the people, twenty-five; if 
he defame a slave, twelve, and this last fine is that imposed upon 
equals defaming equals within the Aryan castes. But if a slave 
insult a ‘regenerate’ (Aryan), his tongue is to be cut out. 
Especially' is this the case in relations between the sexes, for 
though the rule of death for adultery is general (the woman is 
devoured by dogs in a public place and the man is burned alive, 
Manu, VIII, 371 f.), Ifs antique provisions are really preserved 
only out of respect for tradition, the real law being that the 
offending man shall be fined and the woman have her hair cut off 
and be treated with contempt (Narada, xii, 92), unless the crime 
be one that outrages caste-sentiment. Thus a slave who has 
intercourse with a guarded high-cast© woman ina^^ be slain, a 
Vaicya shall lose his property; a warrior be fined a thousand and 
be shaved with tirine (Manu, viii, 384 f.). The old general of 
the Sutras to the effect that the woman be eaten by dogs and the 
man killed is preserved under the form, explicit in the later works 
but already implied by Manu, that this be the punishment if 
‘a wife who is proud of the greatness of her family (that is a 
woman of high caste) commit adultery, while Narada restricts 
the ferocious penalty to the impossible case of a priest’s wife 
deliberately going to a low-caste man and seducing him. 

The general lex talionis is similarly confined to thieves or 
robbers (Manu, viii, 334), though another restriction limits it to 
intercourse between low and high caste (if a man of low caste 
injure a man of high caste the limb correspoirding to the one hurt 
shall be cut off*, ibid. 279). In one particular, however, the rule of 
increased fines is reversed, for in any case where a common man 
would bo fined one penny {lidrshajTctna) the king is fined a thousand 
(Manu, VIII, 336), probably on the principle (Manu, viii, 33B) that 


he who knows more should suffer moro\ 


> The slave of the rules cited above is a ^udra-slave. The law defines slaves as of 
seven kinds, war-oaptives, daily workers for food, slaves born in the housd, men bought, 
given, inherited, and those enslaved for punishment. Slaves of war aro known m tno 
epic (». mp. p. 270 ) and there is no reason for supposing that a captive wemor maj 
a slave (the oommentutor confines the captive to the (Jwdra caste). According 

the warrior-caste slave is in bondage only for a year. Iho slave by pnnrs ei 
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In the province of civil law the later law-books show t 
greatest advance over the earlier. For example, where trade is 
concerned, the Sutras know nothing of legal business partnership, 
apart from the united family and its obligation as a whole to pay 
debts. Manu has the idea of a partnership, but his whole dis¬ 
cussion of the title concerns only the amount of fees payable to 
priests who together perform a ceremony; and he merely raises 
the question whether all the religious partners or the one who 
perfonns a special act shall take the tmditional fee for that one 
part. He decides that the four chief priests out of the sixteen 
shall get a moiety, the next four half of that, the next set a third 
share, and the next a quarter (the commentators are not unanimous 
in appraising the amounts), and adds ^by the same principle the 
allotment of shares must be made among men on earth who 
perform work conjointly’ (Manu, viii, 211). In other words, 
except for stating that one should be paid in accordance with the 
work one does, Manu has nothing to say regarding ‘ partnership, 
the formal fourth title of the list. Yajuavalkya on the other 



hand includes agriculture and trades in his rule (ii, 2G5). Narada, 
while retaining the matter concerning priestly partnei*ship, ex¬ 
presses the axiom above in this way: ^ Loss, expense, pi ofit of 
each partner are equal to, more than, or less than those of other 
partners according as his share (invested) is equal, greater, or 
less. Storage, food, charges, (tolls), loss, freightage, expense of 
keeping, must be paid by each partner in accordance with the 
tenns of agreement,’ etc. (in, 3f.). FinaUy Brihaspati begins his 
title ‘Partnership’ thus: ‘Ti*ade or other occupations should not 
be carried on by prudent men jointly with incompetent or lazy 
"' persons or with such as are afflicted with illness, ill-fated, or 
destitute. Whatever property one partner may give, authorised 
by many, or whatever contract he may cause to be executed, all 
, that is (legally) done by them all. Whatever loss has occurred 
tlirough Fate or. the king shall be borne by all in proportion to 
their shares. When artists practise their art jointly, they share 
according to their work. If a number of men in partnership build 
a house or a temple, or dig a pool, or make leather articles, the 
headman among the workmen gets a double share. So too among 
musicians: the singers share and share alike, but he who beats 


a unable to pay. It may be observed that prisons are for malefactors and 

tj-aiflK^rather than for debtors. Manu speaks of prisons situated by the roadway 
whereali who pass may see the punishments suffered by the wretches within, and 
the t^ures of hell have the appearance of being copied from models nearer home (Mann, 
VIII, 288). 


Interest, Wages, Property 

'gets a half share over.’ Aud (still under the head oO 
'^^Ku^nership), ‘ when freebooters return from a hostile eountry 
bringing booty, they share in what they bring after giving a sixth 
to the king, their eaptain getting four shares, the bravest getting 
three, one particularly clever getting* two, and the remaining 
associates sharing alike’ (Brihaspati, xiv, 32). 

Regarding the use of money, an old Sutra rule confirmed by 
Manu permits interest at fifteen per cent, annually, but for men 
(debtors) of low caste the interest may be sixty per cent.; yet this 
is where there is no security. The amount differs in any event 
accoi’ding to caste, as already explained (p. 248). No stipulation 
beyond five per cent per tnenseni is legal. Debts unpaid shall be 
worked out by labour by men of low caste. These rules obtain 
from the Sutra age and vary scarcely at all. Megasthenes 
erroneously reports that the Indians do not take interest (oure 
Bavei^ovo'L oijTe laacri Bavei^eadai, Fr. 27). Possibly he has in mind 
the provision that no Brahman shall be a usurer. Wages are often 
paid in kind; one fifth of the crop or of the increase in flocks goes 
to the man m'Iio cai-es for the work. The tender of cattle, in 
contrast to the epic rule (v. mp. p. 269 f.), gets the milk of one cow 
out of ten (Manu, viii, 231). If a man work without food or 
clothing given to him he may take a third of the produce , other¬ 
wise a fifth (Brihaspati, xvi, 13). But Narada gives a general rule 
to the effect that the servant of a trader, a herdsman, and an 
agricultural servant shall respectively take a tenth part of the 
profit, whether from the sale of merchandise, the increase of 
flocks, or the grain-crop (Narada, vi, 3). This is also the provision 
of Yajnavalkya (ii, 194)^. The agricultural servant is a Qudra 
slave or a member of a mixed caste'^. 

The family represented in the law-books as the usual family 
is one where all the brothers live together as heira of the father, 
who may or may not, as he or they prefer, divide his property 
during his life-time. The eldest son has certain rights of primo¬ 
geniture, but, as said above (p. 284, note), they may be taken from 
him in case he is unworthy (Manu, ix, 213). The property of a 
childless wife belongs to her husband, unless she is married by 
a rite not countenanced by the law; in that case her property 

» This is expressly the wage ordained by the king in case there has been no especial 
fitipolation between master and man. It represents therefore the normal percentage 
of gain as wage for tlie hired assistant of a petty mero' iimt, herdsman, or farmer. 

^ According to the commentator on Vishnu, lvu, 16, where the practice of renting 
land for half the crop is referred to, the herdsman is iisutilly the son ot a warrior by 
a slave-girl. These ‘ mixed castes ’ really did most of the general work of a village. 
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_^yert 3 to her parents. Woman’s property consists only 
-^iS^tljjijg-gifts, tokens of affection, and gifts from her brothers, 
father, and mother, as also what is given her after marriage by 
her husband. All this goes to her children at her death. 

As the pi’eferred family is the joint-family, so the village is 
possessed as a whole of its holdings in land. Thus the only full 
discussion in Manu regarding boundaries (the tenth title) has to 
do with boundaries between two villages. Yet it is clear from 
' other passages that .private ownership in land under the king was 
recognised. He who first cultivates wild land, owns'it (Manu, ix, 44). 
There is also a Sutra rule: ‘ Animals, land, and females are not lost 
by possession of another’ (Gaut, xii, 39), which appears to imply" 
individual ownership in land. The land arouhd a village on all 
sides for one hundi'ed ‘ bows ’ (about 600 feet) is common ; and if 
crops are grown there and cattle injure the ci’ops, no damage can 
be exacted (Manu, viii, 237 f.); but the fields appear to be private 
property as they are fenced in\ 

The government of the country described in legal literature is 
not diflerent from that of the Sutras, and in most respects agrees 
with the conditions represented in the epics, where government 
without a king is so well known as to be the object of the most 
severe condemnation; and it is regarded as essential that a king 
of good family should be at the head of the state. Slave-born 
kings are known in history but tabooed in law. Tlie king is treated 
in the law-books under two heads, as general lord of the land and 
as judge and executioner. 

As lord of the land the king is a Zeus Agamemnon, a human 
divinity incorporating the essence of the deities Indra, Vayu, Yama, 
Varuna, Agni, etc., that is of the gods who protect the world in the 
•eight directions. In other words, his chief function as lord is 
to protect, and he protects as ‘a great deity in human form’ 
(Maup, VII, 8). He has, to aid him, seven or eight councillors of 
hereditary ofiice (‘ whose ancestoi*3 have been servants of kings ’), 
with whom he daily consuHs as to afiairs of state and religion. 
' His prime minister should be a learned priest; he should appoint 
officials over all public works, mines, manufactures, storehouses, 
etc. Various royal monopolies are mentioned (salt is one of them). 
His officers must be brave and honest, and he himself must be 
brave and lead his troops personally into battle, where he is to 

1 This is not certain evidence that they were private possessions, but such appears 
to have been the case, as the rules regarding flowing water, * seed cast in another’s 
field/ etc. also presuppose private ownership (Miinu, ix, 52 f.). To ' let land * renders 
one impure (Ap,, Dh. i, 18, 20). 
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Wt his duty to ‘ kill kings/ for those kings go to heaven who 
to slay each other in battle and fight strenuously for that 
purpose (Manu, vii, 89). As overlord, the king receives a share of 
the booty won in battle, and it is his duty to distribute such booty 
as has not been taken singly among the soldiers. One military ‘ 
officer and a company of soldiers he should place as a guard over 
each village and town, to protect them. There should be a lord 
of one village, a lord of ten, (of twenty), of a hundred, and a lord 
(or lords) of a thousand. It is the duty of the lord of one village, 
grdmika, to report all crimes to the da^pa or lord of ten, and 
the lord of ten shall report likewise to the (lord of twenty, and he 
to the) lord of a hundred, and he to the lord of a thousand. As 
much land as suffices for one family shall be the income of the 
lord of one village and so on to the lord of a thousand, who shall 
enjoy the revenue of a town. All these men (it is said) are • 
probably knaves and must be spied upon continually through the 
agency of a general superintendent in every town, who shall 
scrutinise the conduct of all the governing lords, ‘ for the servants 
of king's appointed to protect generally become rascals who steal 
the property of others’ (ibid. 123). The sum collected from his* 
subjects by a just king (as taxes) is a fiftieth part of the increment 
on cattle and gold, and the eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of the 
crops; while common artisans pay tax by a day’s work monthly. 

These provisions (of Manu) are followed by Vishnu, who how¬ 
ever omits the intermediate lords of twenty villages and recognises 
only the decimal system throughout^. Instead of a thousand villages, 
Vishnu speaks of the ‘ whole country,’ and probably the two ex¬ 
pressions were synonymous. Vishtiu also specifies eunuchs as 
guards of the king’s harem, not mentioned by Manu in connexion 
with the palace. Another point which brings Vishnu into line 
with the Sutra authorities (Baudh., i, 10,18,1 ; Vas., i, 42) is found 
in his rule regai'ding taxes. He gives no such option as Manu,, but ’ 
specifies one-sixth as the tax on gi’ain and seeds and one-fiftieth 
on cattle, gold, and clothes (all authorities exempt priests from 
taxation-laws). 

The men of war, according to Manu, are to be selected for 
prominent places (in the van) from Kurukshetra, the Matsyas, 
Pauchalas, and those born in (/uraseua—all districts in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, Jaipur, Kanauj, and Muttra—a provision 
sufficiently indicative of the geographical origin of his code. It is 

^ The army divisions are also arranged ieoimally, in squads of ten and companies 
of one hundred or of other multiples of ten (Vas., :ux, 17 f-). 
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^^teresting to note that both Manu and Vishnu state that wh4 
a king has conquered a foreign foe he shall make a prince of that 
country (not of his own) the king there, and (Vishnu adds, iii, 49) 
he shall not destroy the royal race of his foe unless that royal i ace 
be of ignoble birth; He is to honour the gods and the customs of 
the conquered country and gi’ant exemption from taxation (foi 
a time) (Manu, vii, 201). 

In his capacity as judge the king tries cases himself or appoints 
'a priest in his stead (Vishnu, iii, 73); but this latter provision is a 
later trait, though found in the Sutras. The earlier rule is that 
the king himself shall try cases daily and have built for that 
purpose a special hall as part of his palace in the inner city, 
and even, as we saw in the Sutra period (v. sup. p. 241), act as 
executioner. The fact that the king has also the pardoning poA\ ei 
is implied in the provision that if the thief come before the king 
and the king smite him or let him go he is thereby purified^, a 
provision which also brings up the intricate question of the relation 
between legal punishment and religious penance. For many of 
the legal punishments for gross crimes are set do^vn not as such 
but as religious expiations, and it is said that the king has to see 
to it that these religious obligations are fulfilled. In some cases 
without doubt punishment as a matter of law began as a matter 
of priestly religious law. The business of the king as judge was 
'' ^not unremunerative, as every debtor who was tried and convicted 
paid a tenth of the sum involved into the royal treasury (Vishnu, 
VI, 20). According to Manu (viii, 59), if plaintiff or defendant is 
found guilty of falsification in regard to a contested sum, twice 
the sum itself shall be paid a fine (to the king). The king^s 
chaplain has an important placp in the court of justice; he is chief 
of the councillors who as a body may include members of other 
Aryan castes. If a deputy act for the king, later authorities state 
that he should carry a seal-ring of the king as sign of authority 
(Brihaspati, i, 3). The right of appeal is also admitted , in later 
. law-books, which assume that a case may come up first before 
a family, or corporation, when if the judgment is questioned the 
case may be tried by assemblies (of co-inhabitants or castes) and 
then by judges duly appointed {ibid. 39). Yajuavalkya (ii, 305) 
and Narada also (i, 65) say that, when a lawsuit has been 
wrongly decided, the trial must be repeated. According to 

^ Apparently a murderer might expiate his crime by dying for the king in battle 
(Apastamba, x, 24, 21), and even, ‘if he fights three times, when not slain, he 
is freed' (Vas., Dh, q., ix, 28). This Antique provision is not preserved in the 
later law. 
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aJkya appeal may be taken from corporations, etc., to 
judge appointed by the king’ (ii, 30). Such a judge is 
one appointed to act for the king in his o^vn city or in the 
provinces, a provision found also in epic literature. All the law- 
books acknowledge the importance of the law of family (Jcida), 
gild or corporation (^reni), and assembly or greater corporation 
(puga, gana), of caste or co-inhabitants in making their o^vn laws, 
which the king must not contravene. 

There is one aspect of legal literatnre which is very significant 
of the origin of the completed codes. The laws, namely, fi'equently 
contradict '6ne another either by implication or directly, not only 
the laws in general but those of the same code and even the laws 
placed in juxtaposition. An example of such contradiction is what 
may be found in Manu’s code respecting the sale of a daughtei*. 
In VIII, 204, ‘ Maim declares ’ that if one girl has been shown to a 
prospective bridegi’oom and another is given, he may marry them 
both for the same price. In iii, 51, the same code (presumably 
the same Manu) says ‘ Let no wise father take even a small price 
for his daughter...for small or great this would be a sale’; and 
finally in IX, 97, we read: ‘ If the giver of the price die after the 
price for a girl has been paid, she shall be given to the (bride¬ 
groom’s) brother if she is willing,’ and immediately after (ix. 98), 
‘Even a slave should not accept a price in exchange for his 
daughter,’ with a couple of verses following in the tone of the 
passage above, repudiating the ‘sale of a daughter.’ Yet in 
VIII, 366, under the head of the fifteenth title of law, it is stated 
that a low-caste man courting a woman of the highest caste 
deserves death (or corporal punishment); but one who courts an 
equal shall ‘ pay the price ’ (and take her) if her father consents. 
It was an old provision that a fee or price (a yoke of oxen) should 
be paid to the father, and though this was softened down to a 
‘ fee ’ or ‘ tax ’ (^itlka), yet the advanced code objects foi*mally to 
this business transaction. At the same time the old provision is 
retamed, because it was a part of hereditary traditional law. In 
the epic also, the rule against selling a daughter is recorded ; but 
so strong is the feeling against violating family-law that the man 
who purposes to sell his daughter, ‘ because it is the custom in my 
family,’ is upheld in doing so by a saint, who even declares that 
the sale is justified by the ancients and by God {Mhhl, i, 113, 9f.). 
Hei-e the girl is bought with gold and elephants and other costly 
things. On the other hand, as a matter of dignity, the father of an 
aristocratic girl, more particularly a princess, has in effect heavy 
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^^penses. Thus when king Virata weds his daughter he best 
upon his son-in-law seven thousand horses and two hundred 
elepliants {Mhh., iv, 72, 36). The didactic epic says that a man who 
sells his daughter goes to hell(xiii, 45,18); there is a general Sutra 
rule against selling any human being (Gaut.,.vii, 14)^ 

In regard to infant marriages the Sutras generally admit the 
advisability of marrying a girl when she is still too young to wear 
clothes, that is, before she becomes adult, or shows signs of 
maturity. Tlie later law and practice are all at variance on this 
point. One of the epic heroes mames at sixteen a princess still 
playing with her dolls but old enough to become a mother shortly 
afterwards. The epic rule is that a bridegroom of thirty should 
marry a girl of ten, a bridegi’oom of twenty-one a girl of seven 
(XIII, 44,14). Arrian (23, 9) reports that Indian girls were married 
at seven. Sita is said to have married Rama at six! The rule of 
Manu is that a bridegroom of thirty shall marry a girl of twelve, 
one of twenty-four, a girl of eight (ix, 94); he also recommends 


that a girl shall not marry at all unless a suitable bridegroom 
appear; but again he countenances infant-marriages (ix, 88 
and 89). 

The rule in regard to the levirate, or the assignment of widows 
to another man to raise up sons for the deceased husband, is 
another instance of the way in which the codes were assembled 
out of contradictory materiaL In Manu, ix, 64-68, there is a flat 
contradiction of the preceding provisions on this point. ^ No 
remarriage and no assignment of widows ai’e permitted in a 
passage directly following the injunction that a widow shall be 
so assigned, for the purpose of giving her dead husband a son to 
pay him the funeral feast, etc. 

These laws regarding women are on the whole the most self- 
con tiadictory in the later codes. As the position of woman is 
more or less indicative of the state of civilisation, it is important 
to notice that the high regard paid to woman is confined to her 
function as a mother of sons. The bride must be a virgin (not 
a widow, Manu, ix, 65) and the remarriage of widows is generally 
not countenanced; but the codes do not sanction the custom of 
suttee till late, and the provisions for widows show that, though 
they probably lived miserably and without honour, they were not 
expected to die with theii* husbands. The Mahabharata and the 


1 The purcliaHe of a wife ie the ‘ demoniac’ form of marriage formally permitted in 
the case of a Vaigya and slave (Mauo, m, 24). These two classes ‘are not particular 
about wives’ (Baudh., Dh* i, 11, 20, 14). 
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,_.^ana both recognise the custom of suttee, but only the 
sfaCKter (and probably not in an early part) gives a case of a royal 
widow burning herself with her husband. It is perhaps the 
extension of a royal custom, as in the epic, which has made the 
rule general, so that later law and practice recommend suttee for 
all. A parallel would be the Self-choice {svayamvara) or election 
of a husband by a princess, afterwards regarded as an election- 
rule in the case of other maidens. The mother is praised as equal 
to the father in honour, and in default of sons she may inherit 
(Manu, IX, 217), but if she bear only daughters or has no childi'en 
she may be divorced {ibid. 81)\ In genei*al, a woman receives 
respect only as potential or actual mother of sons. Manu repeats 
with unction the dictum of the Sutras that a woman is never 
independent (ix, 2 f.), and says that she may be slain for unfaithful¬ 
ness and divorced for bari’enness ; he also regards women as too 
‘unstable’ to be called as ivitnesses (viii, 77). The view that 
women are chattel is yielding in the ^'astra to a more enlightened 
opinion. In the epics also the rigidity of the law is not upheld by 
the tenor of tales showing women in a very dilFereut light from that 
exhibited in the didactic parts of the epia Even at a much later 
age women were students, as they were wise in antiquity, and the 
annals of the law itself testify to the ability of the sex, for in the 
eighteenth century one of the great legal commentaries on the 
Mitakshara was written by a Avoman, Lakshmidevi. At Avhat time 
the Purdah (‘curtain’) rule came to confine Avomen to the house 
is uncertain; but probably not before foreign invasions had com¬ 
pelled the Hindu to adopt it. The epics and laAv-books speak of 
confining a Avoman as a punishment for ill-conduct (e.g. Manu, 
VIII, 365), but Manu insists that ‘ no man can really guard women 
by force’ (ix, 10). To go veiled is only a court custom alluded 
to in both epics. 

Deficient as are the legal text-books in arrangement and self¬ 
contradictory as are their enactments, they form a priceless 
heritage of a past which Avould otherwise have been largely lost 
to us, for they may be accepted as reflecting real and not artificial 
or invented conditions of life. Very material evidence has been 
furnished in the last few yeara as regards the trustworthy character 
of tho information given by authors of the laAV-books. As remarked 
above concerning the Sfltras (y. sup. p. 221), the idea that Brahmnu 

^ The property of women forms too complicated a sidijeot to be discussed here but 
H may be said in general that Manu represents an advance on the older denial of the 
Stitras that women, and in particular widows, could inherit, Baudhilyana and 
Apastamba exclude widows from the huaband^s inheritance (e.g. Apast., n, 14). 
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Edition is manufactured in order to glorify the Brahmans al 
that in the time of Buddha there were no castes, is rendered 
inadmissible by the fact that all Hindu literatui’e acknowledges 
the main facts as stated in the epics and law-books. The fresh 
evidence on this point is supplied by the text of the Artha^astra 
called the Kautiliya, which may date from about 300 B.C. and is in 
accord with the Sutras and (^astras in all the chief points which 
these works have in common. Tliis Artha^astra, which forms the 
subject of Chapter xix in this work, recognises castes and mixed 
castes and agi-ees with the (^astra of the law-givers in a multitude 
of instances, showing that the scheme of law arranged by the 
Brahmans was neither ideal nor invented but based upon actual 
life^ Here for example is repeated almost verbatim the rule against 
debts between father and son; the kinds of marriage ai‘e the same; 
the antithesis between Arya and (^iidra is maintained; the rule 
that the wage is one-tenth the gain ‘ without previous agreement ’ 
is identical with that of Yajuavalkya cited above, etc. As the 
Kautiliya is a manual of rules imposed by a practical statesman, 
it is impossible to suppose that the conditions it depicts are 
imaginary, yet the same conditions are found in the Suti'as, etc. 
If it was indisputable that this work belonged to the third or fourth 
century B.C., it would be of the utmost importance historically. 
As it is, some of the provisions of tlie Kautiliya agree with those 
of later rather than earlier law-books, and for the present it is not 
advisable to accept all its rules as belonging to the time assigned 
to the work as a whole 

We see in the law-books the king of a limited realm still more 
or less of a patriarch among his people®; a people divided into 
general orders representing the military, priestly, and agiicultural 
or mercantile classes, still mingling freely with each other, intei’- 
marrying, but with due regard for the respect paid to the higher 
orders, and utterly devoid of the ‘caste’ rules later adopted in 
respect of food and marriage. The family is usually monogamous 
though it may be polygamous, and there are traces of the family- 
marriage, in which a wife marries a group of brothers. The menial 
work of house-life is carried on by slaves and half-breeds, who also 


1 Cf. the articles of Prof. Jacobi in Siiz. K.P,A,j 1911, pp. 732, 954 f.; 1912, 
pp, 832 f.; also tho parallels published by Prof. Jolly in Z.D,M.Q,y Lxvn, pp. 49 f. 

2 A sketch of law and government as presented by the Kautiliya Arthaijastra is 
given by Dr Barnett in his Antiquities of India, pp. 98 f. (1914) j also by Mr M. N, Law 
in his Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (1914). 

3 Thus the king has personally to go to market and ‘settle the price of goods’ 
every five days (Mann, viii, 402). 
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i of the village labour and serve as petty craftsmen. More ^ 
eA workers like chariot-makers are of almost Aryan rank and 
are not excluded from society. The laws are harsh and cruel as 
regards punishment (the worker in gold who defrauds the king, 
for example, is, according to Manu, ix, 292, ‘to be chopped to 
pieces with knives’), but a regard for truth and justice is the 
dominant trait of the law, which, if it may be personified, has at 
times a naivf, air of blandly but perplexedly seeking to steer a 
course between that which it thinks is right and ought to think is 
right, because the one has been reasoned out and the other has 
been handed down as part of ‘ revelation ’ or law divine^. 


^ In his Lectures on the Ancient History of India (Calcutta, 1919), Prof. D. E. 
Bhandarkor argues that the legal parts of the twelP’** ^ of the epic revert to a period 
earlier than Kautilya; and that the ‘beginnings o* Indian thought in the sphere of 
Artha^astra * are to be assigned to the seventh century b.c. The first thesis is based 
on the theory that verse precedes prose in legal diction, which is certainly not demon¬ 
strable. The second is only another way of saying that the subject-matter of the 
Dbarma Sutras is probably older than their present form, and that Kautilya had 
numerous predecessors, which is probable. The chief discrepancy between Manu and 
Kautilya is that the former represents a state conceived as a smaller kingdom; the 
latter’s purview is not only more exhaustive but wider, e.g. he discusses the ‘ Arabian 
steeds ’ in the king’s stud (known to both epics) and cites as authorities later writers. 
On the whole, as with the Jatakas, it would be well not to accept as undoubtedly of 
‘ 0. 400 B.O.’ all the data of the Kautillya Arthag^tra. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PDRANAS 




The Purauas, or collections of ^ old-world legends, contain the 
traditional genealogies of the principal ruling houses of the Middle 
Countiy. They are closely connected both in form and substance 
with the epics and la^’^ ^noks. All three varieties of literature are 
written in the same kind oi verse and in the same kind of Sanskrit; 
and they have much of their subject-matter in common. Not 
isolated verses merely but long passages recur word for word in 
them alL They are all alike inheritors of the same stock of legen¬ 
dary and traditional lore; and, so far as the nature of their con¬ 
tents is concerned, it is not always possible to draw any hard and 
fast line of distinction between them. Thus from different points 
of view the Mahabharata may be regarded, as indeed it regards 
itself, as an epic, a law-book, or a Purana. 

Any old-world story may in fact be called a Purana; but the 
term is specially applied to certain works which, in conformity 
with the classical definition, deal, or are supposed to deal, with 
the following five topics: (1) Sargci^WiQ evolution of the universe 
from its material cause; (2) Praf/isarga, the re-creation of tlie 
universe from the constituent elements into which it is meiged at 
the close of each aeon {kalpcC) or day in the life of the Ci’eator, 
Brahma; (3) Vam^a, the genealogies of gods and rishis ; (4) M(xn- 
vantara^ the groups of ‘great ages’ {mahdy'ngci) included in an 
aeon, in each of which mankind is supposed to be produced ane^v 
from a first father, Manu; (5) Vairy^dnucharita, the history of the 
royal families who rule over the earth during the four ‘ages* (ytigci) 
which make up one ‘great age.* 

With this ideal scheme none of the existing Puranas is in com¬ 
plete agreement. All differ from it in various degices by defect 
or by excess; but, in spite of this, they profess generally to con¬ 
form nith the old definition, and are thus made to give a descrip¬ 
tion of themselves which is no longer in accordance with the facts. 
It is evident, then, at the outset that their original form has been 
modified. Only seven out of the eighteeti still retain the fifth 
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which should contain an account of kings who have reigned* 
mg tlie historical period. For the purposes of political history 
all the rest are therefore without value. 

Orthodox Hinduism regards these works as of divine origin; 
and their framework is stereotyped in accordance with this \dew. 
Tlie chief speaker is some ancient seer who has received the tradi¬ 
tion through Vyasa, wlio himself received it from the Creator. The 
nai’rative is introduced by a dialogue between the chief speaker and 
his audience, and is continued in the form of a series of reported 
dialogues between the characters of the stoides told. 

Most commonly, though not invariably, the narrator is Loma- 
harshana or his son, Ugra^ravas. The former is called • the Suta,’ 
and the latter ‘Sauti’ or ‘the Suta’s son’—titles which clearly 
indicate that the traditional lore, out of wliich the Puranas have 
been fashioned, was of Kshatriya, not of Brahman, origin; for 
the Sutas, its custodians, were a mixed caste who were entrusted 
with various important functions in royal households. In the 
Brahmanas the Suta is the royal herald and minstrel, and possibly 
also ‘ master of the hoi'se.’ He is one of the king’s ‘jewels ’ 
{ratiiin) and ranks with the commander-in-chief of the army and 
other high officers of state; and in his character as herald he 
was inviolable. In the law-books he is described as the son of 
a Kshatriya by the daughter of a Brahman. The Puranas say 
that he was born to sing the praises of princes and that he was 
entrusted with the care of the historical and legendary traditions; 
but they state definitely that he had no concern with the Vedas 
{Vayu Pur., I, 1, 26-28). In later times he appears as the king’s 
charioteer; but he still retains his exalted rank, and in the dramas 
he speaks Sanskrit—the sign of high birth or education — while the 
inferior characters speak some Prakrit dialect 

In the interval between the Brahmanas and the dramas the 
Buta had evidently been deprived of some of the most important 
of his ancient functions; and this change in his fortunes reflects 
a change which had taken place in Indian society and in the 
character of the Puranas. In the heroic age, when the Suta was 
the chronicler of kings, the Kshati’iyas, as we gather from the 
Upanishads and from early Jain and Buddhist literature, occupied 
a position of considerable intellectual independence. But this 
position was not maintained. In India, as in medieval Europe, 
the priestly power eventually asserted its supremacy, and all the 
old Kshatriya literatuie was Brahmanised. The record of the 
lineage of princes tended to disappear from the Purai.ias, and its 
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„je was taken by endless legends about holy places, or hymns ^ 
praise of the divinities who were worshipped there. The Puranas 
had passed from the Kshatriyas to the Brahmans, fi’om the royal 
bards to the priests who waited on temples and pilgrims’ shrines— 
a class mentioned with contempt in the law-books (Manu, iii, 152). 
But, in spite of this transference and the radical changes which 
it involved, some of the old terms and some fragments of the old 
literature still remained to testify to a state of things which had 


passed away. 

Thus the Puranas, like the Mahabharata, have undergone a 
complete transformation. Just as the Mahabharata, originally the 
story of a war, has been made into a Dharma ^^tra, the main 
object of whicli is to inculcate duty, so too the Puranas are no 
longer mere collections of ancient legends. Like the ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ they have been applied to purposes of edification. For 
them the kings of the earth have existed simply to point a moral— 
the vanity of human wishes: 


He who has heard of the races of the Sun and Moon, of Ikshvaku, Jahnu, 
Mandhatn, Sagara, and Raghu, who have all perished; of Yayfiti, Nahusha, and 
their posterity, who are no more ; of kings of great might, resistless valour, and 
unbounded wealth, who have been overcome by still more powerful lime, and are 
now only a tale : he will learn \vi8dom, and forbear to call either children, or wife, 
or house, or lands, or wealth, his own. {Vishnu Pur., trans. Wilson, iv, p. 240.) 

The chief object of the Puranas is to glorify Qiva or Vishnu, 
the great divinities Avho, in their manifold forms, share the alle¬ 
giance of India. They have become sectarian and propagandist, 
exalting their own particular deity at the expense of all othei-s. 
In a word, they have become the scriptures of various forms of 
the later Hinduism, and bear to these the same relation that the 
Vedas and Brahmanas bore to the older Brahmanism. But while 
tlie scriptures of the ancient sacrificial religion have remained 
unaltered and have been protected from textual corruption by the 
elaborate devices of priestly sdliools, the Puranas have adapted 
themselves to the changes which have taken place in the social 
and religious life of the people, and their text has been perverted 
by generations of editors and transcribers. 

They are made up of elements old and new. However late 
they may appear in their present form—and some of them are 
said to have been altered in quite recent times—there can be no 
question that their main soui’ce is to be traced back to a remote 
antiquity. The ancient lore of the bards from which, like the 
epics, they are derived is known to the Atharvaveda (xv, 6, 11 f.) 
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^/class of literature with the general title Itihdsa-Purdna 
^ry and legend ’; and both in the Upanishads (Chhdnclogya, vii, 1 
and 7) and in early Buddhist books {Sutta Ni^jdta, iii, 7) this litera¬ 
ture is called the fifth Veda. It was in fact the Veda of the laity; 
and as such the epics and Puranas have been universally accepted 
all through the classical period even down to the present day. 

The attitude of modern scholarship towards these documents 
has varied at different times. In the early days of the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe they were accepted as historical. But it was 
soon evident that no satisfactory system of Indian chronology could 
be established by their aid alone; and for a long time scholars 
seem to have agi’eed to ignore their evidence unless when sup¬ 
ported from other sources. After having been unduly appraised, the 
Puranas were unduly neglected. In recent years a reaction has 
set in, and there is a growing belief that these works are woi'thy 
of more serious attention than they have hitherto received. It 
has been shown that the histoi’ical information which they convey 
is not so untrustworthy as was formerly supposed. Dr Vincent 
Smith, for example, was able in 1902 {Z.D.M.G., pp. 654, 658 ff.) 
to prove that both the dynastic list of the Andhra kings and the 
duration of the different reigns as stated in the Matsya Purana are 
substantially correct. 

The critical study of the Puranas, which was inaugurated by 
Mr Pargiter’s Dynmties of the Kali Age (1913), is still in its 
infancy. Wlien this important branch of literature has been 
examined by the methods which have been applied to the Vedas 
and Brahmanas, there can be little doubt that valuable historical 
results will be obtained. The Puranas are confessedly partly 
legendary and partly historical. The descriptions of superhuman 
beings and of other worlds than this are glorified accounts of the 
unknown founded on the analogy of the known. They find their 
counter part in that Christian Purana, Milton’s Paradise Lost. The 
descriptions of ancient raonarchs and of their realms are essentially 
historical. They may be compai*ed to the Sagas and the medieval 
chronicles of Europe. They are the products of an imaginative 
^od uncritical age in which men were not cai*eful to' distinguish 
fact fi’om legend. It is the task of modern criticism to disentangle 
the two elements. Its first object should be to remove from the 
existing P u'anas all later additions, and then from a comparison 
of their oldest portions to determine the relations in which they 
stand to one another, and thus, as far as possible, to restore their 
common traoition to its original fonn. 
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As yet this necessary preliminary process has not even be«n 
ijegun; and until it is completed the real value of the Puranas as 
historical evidence cannot be estimated. ■ They still continue to 
be dated by scholars according to the latest indications which can 
be discovered in them, and they are too often rejected as incom¬ 
petent witnesses for the events of any earlier period. Toe ele¬ 
mentary fact that the date, whether of a building or of a literal y 
production, is not determined by its latest addition is in theii case 
generally ignored. 

The eighteen Pui-anas are associated with an equal number oi 
Upapuranas. Traditional lists, in which all of these Puranas and 
Upapuranas are arranged in a definite order of precedence, have 
been preserved in the works themselves. In these the Brahma 
Purana stands first; and, as this position and its alternative title 
‘Adi’ or ‘the First’ woidd alike seem to indicate, it is probably 
the oldest. There would appear to be nothing in its earlier 
portions to discountenance this claim; but it has received late 
additions, and on the evidence of these Wilson ascribed it to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. This affords a signal instance 
of the misconception which may be caused by failure to dis¬ 
criminate between the ages of different parts of a ivork. Alt the 
Puranas without exception have been altered. The Vishnu Pur., 
whicli stands third in the list, has apparently sufiered less than 
the others. 

Comparatively little is known about the Upapuranas. Few 
of them have been published or thoroughly investipted. They 
appear to be, as a rule, still more narrowly sectarian than the 
Puranas, and to be intended to further religious interests which are 
more purely local. They probably have little, if an)’,historical worth. 

'riio tolul iiuuibci’ of couplets coinprised in tlic eighteen Puranas 
as given in the lists is 400,000, the length of the different versions 
varying from 10,000 to about 81,000 couplets. These statoments 
were no doubt accurate at the time when the computat’on was 
made; but ^reat chaii^cK have since taken place. On the one 

hand, whole sections have been lost. The Vishnu Pur., usually 
regarded as the beat conserved of all, has now less than 7000 
couplets: in the lists it appears with 23,000. On the other hand, 
numerous more recent works claim to belong to one or other of 
the Puranas, so that it is now sometimes impossible to define the 
precise limits of the latter. If all the productions which profess 
to form portions of the Skanda Pur., for instance, were included, 
the total given in the lists would be greatly exceeded. 
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^ms> to the history of these eighteen versions of a common tra 
ion, it seems certain that they were moulded into their present 
form at various centres of i-eligious activity. The case has been 
clearly stated by the late Mr A. M. T. Jackson in the Centenary 
Volume of the Jour, of the, Bombay Branch of the B. A. S. 
(1905), p. 73: 
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A very striking analogy to the mutual relations of the vai-ious Puranas is to be 
found in the dAso of our own Saxon chronicle, which, as is well knomi, continued 
to be written up in various monasteries do^vn to the reign of Stephen, though 
the additions made after the Roman conquest were independent of each other. 
Similarly the coi)ics of the original verso Piirana that wore possessed by the 
priests of the gi’eat centres of pilgi'image were altered and added to chiefly by 
the insertion of local events after the fall of a central Hindu government had made 
communication between the different groui)s of Brahmans relatively difficult. In 
this way the Brahma Puraiia may represent the Orissa version of the original work, 
jiist as the Padma may give that of Pushkani, the Agni that of Gaya, the Varrdia 
that of Mathura, the Vamana that of Thaiicsar, the Kurma that of Benares, and 
the Matsya that of the Brahmans on the Narmada. 

At what period the eighteen Purfinas assumed their distinctive 
titles is uncertain. It was no doubt long after they had ceased 
to be regarded as repositories of historical information, for they 
are grouped in the traditional lists entirely according to their 
religious character. It has sometimes been supjjosed that one of 
their number is the immediate source of all the others; but it 
seems more probable that they belong to several groups which 
represent different lines of tradition. Possibly the Puranas which 
are narrated by the Sfita may belong to one such gi’oup, and those 
which are narrated by Maitreya to another. One at least of the 
present titles may be traced back to an early period; for the 
.Bhavishya or Bhavishyat Pur., the ninth in the list, is quoted in 
the Dhorma Sutra of Apastamba (ii, 9, 24, 6) which i-.annot l>e 
later than the second century B.c. and may possibly be ^.till more 
ancient^ But as a rule early references to this traditional loro 
describe it generally as Purana or Itihasa-Purana, a class of lite¬ 
rature wdiicli, us we have hcoh, undoubtedly g v; 4 bade at least to 
the time of the Atharvaveda. 

Some such antiquity is implicitly claimed by the Puranas in 
their prologues. Pavruja* a, who narmtea the Vishnu Pur., is the 
grandson of \ asirbtha, the rishi of the seventh mandala of the 
Rigveda; nnd his narration takes place in the reign of ParikK’Mt^ 

^ Chapter x, pp. 2^0 f. . r 

- Thf; name as PiJriksliit in ihe earlier, ana Pevkfifiit (Me .nuv, 



-^uo is celebrated as a king of the Kurus in the Atharvav 
^arly all the other Puranas are attributed to the Suta and to 
a period four generations later. Of the prologues to these that 
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of the Vayu Pur. may be selected as typical. The rishis are per¬ 
forming their twelve-year sacrifice in the Naimisha forest on the 
bank of the sacred river Drishadvatl. To them comes the Suta, 
the custodian of the ancient Kshatriya traditions. At their re¬ 
quest he takes up his parable and retells the legends entrusted to 
liis care by Vyasa. The scene is laid in the reign of the Puru 
king Adhisimakrishna, who is supposed to have lived before the 
beginning of the Kali Age, or, as we should say, before the his¬ 
torical period. But the genealogy assigned to him indicates a 
more definite date; for of his immediate forbears—A 9 vamedha- 
datta, ^atanlka, Janamejaya, Parikshit—all but the first, his father 
A 9 vamedhadatta, are no doubt to be identified Avith kings of the 
same names who appear in the Brahmanas. 

Whatever may be the historical value of these prologues, they 
certainly carry us back to the same period, the period of the 
Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas, to Avhich modern research has 
traced the existence of an Itihasa-Purana literature. To suppose 
that they are altogether concoctions of the MiddleiAges is to place 
too great a strain on our credulity. They can scarcely have been 
reconstructed from the fragmentary evidence supplied by Vedas 
and Brahmanas at a period when no one could have dreamed of 
treating Vedas and Bmhmanas as historical documents—-a task 
reserved for the nineteenth century. We cannot escape from the 
only possible conclusion, that the Puranas have preserved, in how¬ 
ever perverted and distorted a form, an independent tradition, 
which supplements the priestly tradition of the Vedas and Brah¬ 
manas, and which goes back to the same period. This tradition, 
as Ave may gather from the prologues, was handed down from one 
generation of bards to another and Avas solemnly promulgated on 
the occasion of great sacrifices. 

The Kshatriya literatiu-e of the heroic age of India has for 
the most part been lost. Such of it as has survived has OAved its 
preservation to its association with religion. The commemoration 
of the lineage of kings found a place in religious ceremonial, as, 
for instance, in the year-long preparation for the ‘ horse-sacrifice,’ 
by the performance of which a king ratified his claim to suzei’ainty 
over his neighbours. It is no doubt to such commemorations 
that we owe the dynastic lists which have been preserved in the 
Puranas. 
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e historical character of these works is disguised by their 
ing. They have been made to conform with Indian ideas as 
to the origin and nature of the universe and its relation to a First 
Cause. The effect of this has been to remove the monarch, who is 
represented as reigning when the recital takes place, and all his 
predecessors from the realm of history into the realm of legend; 
and it has been found necessary to preserve the illusion through¬ 
out the subsequent narrative. The Suta is invited by the sacri¬ 
ficing rishis of the Naimisha forest to describe the Kali Age which 


is still to come. It is evident that he can only do so prophetically. 
He can only reproduce the foreknowledge which has been divinely 
implanted in him by Vyasa. Accordingly he uses the future tense 
in speaking of kings who have actually reigned and of events which 
have actually happened. History has been made to assume the 
disguise of prophecy. 

When this pretence is set aside, and when all legendary or 
imaginary elements are removed, the last two sections of the 
Puranas afford valuable information as to the geography and 
history of ancient India. 

The fourth section, the ’nianvanttiYd, deals with the ‘periods of 
the different Manus.' These form part of a chronological system 
which is purely hypothetical. Time, like soul and matter, is a 
phase of the Supreme Spirit. As Brahma wakes or sleeps, the 
universe wakes or sleeps also. Each day and each night of Brahma 
is an ‘aeon’ and is equivalent to a thousand ‘great ages’ 

{mahayuga), that is to say, 1000 x 4,320,000 mortal years. During 
an ‘ aeon ’ fourteen Manus or ‘ fathers of mankind ’ appear, each 
presiding over a period of seventy-one ‘great ages’ with a surifius. 
Each ‘great age’ is further divided into four ‘ages’ (ytiga) of 
progressive deterioration like the golden, silver, brazen, and iron 
ages of Greek and Roman mythology. These are named, from the 
number's on the dice, Krita, Treta, Dvapam, and Kali, and are 


accordingly supposed to last for periods represented by tlie pro¬ 
portion 4 :3: 2 :1. We need not follow this subdivision of time 
down to its ultimate fraction ‘ the twinkling of an eye ’ (nimesha) 


or dwell on the sectarian zeal which leads some of the^ Puranas to 
assert that an ‘aeon’ of Brahma is but ‘the twinkling of an eye’ 
in the endurance of (^iva or Vishnu. 

The account of the manvantara of Manu Svayambhuva, the 
first in the series of fourteen, includes a description of the universe 
as it now exists or is supposed to exist. 'I'he greater part of this 
description is, like the chronology, imaginary. The world, according 
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this primitive geography, consists of seven concentric contineiv 
separated by encircling seas. Tliese are the ^ seas of treacle and 
seas of butter ’ at which Lord Macaulay, with his utter inability 
to understand any form of early culture, scoffed in his celebrated 
minute on Indian education. The innermost of these continents, 
which—and here we come to actuality—is separated fi’om the next 
by salt water, is Jambudvipa; and of Jambudvipa the most im¬ 
portant region is Bharatavarsha or Bharata, that is to say, the 
sub-continent of India: 


The country that lies north of the ocean, and south of the snowy mountains, is 
Bharata; for there dwell the descendants of Bharata... 

The seven main chains of mountains in Bharata are Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Cuktimat, Riksha, Viiidhya, and Paripatra... 

On the east of Bharata dwell the Kiratas (the barbarians); on the west, the 
Yavanas: in the centre reside Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vai 9 yas, and ^udras. 
{Vishnu Pur.^ traus. Wilson, ii, pp. 127-9.) 

General descriptions such as this are followed by lists, more 
or less detailed, of the rivers which flow fi’om the Himalayas and 
the seven great ranges, and of the tribes inhabiting the various 
regions. As in all early geography, the district is known by the 
plural of the tribal name. Similar lists are found also in the 
Mahabhai-ata and elsewhere. This extensive geogi’aphical litera¬ 
ture gives a remarkably full account of the whole sub-continent. 

Tlie geographical, like the dynastic, lists have evidently been 
brought uji to date from time to time, since foreign invaders of 
very different dates appear in them. These seem to range from 
the Yavanas, and Pahlavas, who came into India in the 

second and fii’st centuries B.C., to the Hunas, who broke up the 
Gupta empire at the end of the fifth century a.d. 

The fifth and last section of the Puranas, the vaingdnucharita, 
gives an account of the kings of the earth, the descendants of 
Manu Vaivasvata, the ‘son of the Sun.’ The narrative uses all 
three tenses, past, present, and future; for it recounts the kings 
who have been, the kings who are, and the kings who are to be. 
The earliest of these genealogies, like the most ancient chronicles 
of other peoples, are legendary. They trace the descent of the 
rulers of this world from the Sun and Moon, and through them 
from the Creator—a claim inherited and still maintained by the 
Surajbansi and the Chandrabansi families of Rajput princes. Such 
pedigrees have been pieced together from fragments of religious 
lore or from fancied etymologies on to which old-world traditions 
and speculations have been engrafted. Ila, the daughter of Manu, 
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Avhom the Lunar family is derived, personifies, as her name 
ienotes, the sacrificial offering made by Manu in the legend of 
the Flood {gata. Br., i, 8, 1, 11). Such legendary characters are 
everywhere the result of man’s early speculations on the origin of 
the world. The first glimpses of authentic history only appear 
when tribal names are inserted in the genealogies under the dis¬ 
guise of eponymous ancestors. These, too, are the outcome of 
hypothesis, but of hypothesis founded on facts. All the members 
of a tribe are presumably descended from a common ancestoi*, and 
related tribes are descended from related ancestors. On these 
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supposed individuals the names of the tribes are conferred; and 
they supply a sort of genealogical framework which continues to 
be filled in by tradition until the age of records. Once fashioned 
in this way such genealogies are accepted without question until 
the period when critical scholarship arises and undertakes its first 
duty, which is to discriminate between legend and fact in the story 


of past ages. 

In the Puranas, which were the common scriptures of the 
ruling Ai^an peoples of Northern and Western India, tlie tradi¬ 
tional genealogies of the royal houses have been collected and 
made to form a consistent whole. Not only are the ancient tribes 
of the Rigveda and the kingdoms immediately descended from 
them represented here, but the realms of Ko^la (Ayodhya), 
Videha Vaicall, and Magadha, which were not Aryanised until 
a later date, have also been brought into the scheme and fur¬ 
nished with a still longer and more august pedigree. They belong 
to the Solar family and are derived directly from Manu through 
Ikshvaku. A family of princes bearing this name is known from 
Vedic literature; and it is quite possible that the Solar dynasties 
of Kosala and other kingdoms to the east of the Middle Country 
may have been descended from , this family. If so, the Ikshvaku 
of the genealogical tree must be regarded as an eponymous an¬ 
cestor ; and as his superhuman origin had to bo explained, a myth 
founded on a far-fetched etymology of his name n’as invented. 
Ikshvaku was so called because he was born from the sneeze 
(kshava) of Manu (Vishnu Pur., trans. Wilson, lil, p. 259). 

Fragments of historical fact may no doubt be found embedded 
even in the earliest lists; but these fragmoiits have been carried 
down the stream of time and deposited far away from their > -!‘igin!il 
home. Thus, for instance, Purukutwi and his son Trasadasyu, who 
in the Rigveda are Purus living on the Barasvati, appear in the 
Puranas among the Solar idugs of Kosala; Vadlirya^va, Divoda^a. 
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w«jt^avana, and Sudas, who form a direct line in the succession 
Bharata princes ruling in the counti’y between the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvatl, appear in this order, but with intervening reigns, 
among the kings of N. Pafichala^. It is probable that these ap¬ 
parently conflicting statements are not really contradictory: the 
chain of evidence which might bring the tradition of the Puranas 
into substantial agi’cenient with the Rigveda has been broken. 

But it is clear that documents of this kind can only be used 
Math the greatest caution. To some extent at least they have 
unquestionably been fabricated in accordance with preconceived 
opinions. Hom' these pedigrees have been elaborated, even at a 
comparatively late date, by court poets who sought to magnify the 
ancient lineage of their lord, may sometimes be seen at a glance. 
For example, in the genealogy of the Ikshvakus of Kosala the im¬ 
mediate predecessors of Prasenajit, the contemporary of Buddha, 
are ^akya, ^uddhodana, Siddhartha, and Rahula. That is to say, 
the eponymous hero of Buddha’s clan, Buddha’s father, Buddlia 
himself, and his son have all been incorporated in the dynastic list 


of the kings of Kosala®. 

It seems impossible to bring the Puranic genealogies into any 
satisfactoiy relation with the Vedic literature or with one another 
until we approach the period at which they profess to have been 
recited, that is to say, the reign of Parikshit in the case of the 
Vishnu Pur. and the reign of Adhisimaki ishna in the case of most 
of the others. Then certain synchronisms seem to affoi’d a more 
secure chronological standpoint. Parikshit is celebrated as a king 
of the Kurus in the last and latest book of the Atharvaveda : ac¬ 
cording to the epic, as usually in^rpreted, he M-as appointed king 
of Hastinapura more than thirty-six years after the great war 
between the Kurus and Pandus. Adhisimakrishna, the^ great 
great grandson of Parikshit is represented by the Puranas as 
contemporary with Divakara of Kosala and Senajit of Magadlia. 
Between the last mentioned and his predecessor Sahadeva, who 
was killed in the gi’cat war, six reigns intervene. The length of 
each reign and the total duration of the different dynasties of 
Magadha are given in some versions. Unfortunately the state 
of the text is so corrupt and the numbers are so discrepant that 
this evidence is generally of no value. Leaving out of account an 
impossible reading which attributes a reign of one hundred years 
to Niramitra, the msh. as they stand give a maximum of 289 and 


‘ Pargiter, J.E.A.S.j 19l0t p. 28. 

2 See Pargiter, Dynasties of Ou Kali Age, pp. 11, 07. 
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iiimiim of 259 }'ears to the six reigns which separate the great 
\^r from Senajit of Magadha; and even tlie lesser of these esti¬ 
mates would seem to he excessive. We must be content with the 
general conclusion that the tradition of the Puranas, according to 




the dynastic lists of Htiatinapura and Magadha, places the great 
Avar early in what Ave know as the Bnihmana period, say about 


1000 B.C. 

That tho Avar betAVCori the Kurus and Tandus is historical and 
that it took place in antjent times cannot be doubted, hoAvever 
I'uuch its story has been overloaded Avith legend, and however late 
m&'V be tho form in Avhich it has been handed doAvu. The legend 
of tho Avar of the Mahabharata in India finds its exact parallel in 
the> legend of the Trojan AVar in Europe. Each became the great 
central point to Avhich the nations of the Middle Ages referred 
theii’ history. To have shared ancestrally in the fame of Kuru- 
kshetr.a or of Troy Avas for nations the patent of nobility and ancient 
descent. The remotest peoples of Eastern and Southern India and 
the late invadei-s of the North-West alike claimed a place in the 
story of the Mahabharata, even as the royal houses of Western 
Europe traced their origin to Trojan heroes. Until the close of 
the sixteenth century no historian of France or Britain doubted 
that the kings of these countries were descended from the Trojan 
Francus or Brutus, botli of whom were in reality eponymous heroes 
like Yadii and his brothera in the Puranas. Milton in his History 
of England (1670) repeats the story of Brutus at length and in 
detail; but a chance phrase— they who first devis’d to bring us 
from some noble ancestor ’—shoAvs that historians Avere beginning 
to recognise tho origin of such legends. And so far as the Maha¬ 
bharata associates most of the nations of India with the great war 
it has been ‘ devis’d ’ in the same manner and for the same pur¬ 
pose, A nucleus of fact has been encrusted Avith the legendary 
accretions of ages. 

After the great war detailed dynastic tables continue to be 
given in the case of three royal lines only -the Pilrus, the Iksh- 
vakus, and the kings of Magadha. Other kingdoms are meutioued 
summarily Avith a bare statement of the number of contemporary 
reigns, a’he Puranic liistory is thus, pi-ofessedly though aciually 
(pp. 311. 318), confined ii. its later stages to the i-egions r nv 
represented by Uie I'. sited I’roviuces und h. Rih ir. 

In the Purus ot PauraA'a.s of the pirnliiioi life Bli ticitas '-'t the 
Rigveda and tiie Kurns of the Brah.manas have been merged. In 
the Rigveda both the Piirus and the Bhrvaife; Ido in the laud of 
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Sarasvatl (Brahmavarta or Sirhiud). Buh already the Ar 
wcupation of Kurukshetra, the adjacent country of the upper 
Jumna and Ganges on the south-east, was bt’ginning: for a victory 
on the Jumna gained by Sudas, king of the Tritsus, over a native 
leader called Bheda is referred to in vii, 18, 19. In the Puranas, 


Sudas and his family appear in the list of the kings of K Pauchala 
to the east of Kurukshetra. That is to ^3>y> the later kings of N. 
Panchala (p. 316) claimed descent from t^e Tritsus of the Rigveda, 
who are regarded by the Puninas as a bi anch of the Purus. 

But the great conqueror of Kurukstetra was Bharata Dauhi 
shanti, whose victories on the Jumna and Ganges are commemorated 
in an old verse quoted by the datapaths < Brahmana (xm, 6, 4, 11); 
and the extension of Bharata’s conqi*ests to Ka^i (Benares) is 
attributed by another ancient verse (xiii, 5, 4, 19) to 9^ta.nika 
Satrajita. In the Puranic list of Pum kings, Bhamta and his 
father, Dushyanta, appear long before, and ^atanlka soon after, 
the beginning of the Kali Age. Between the periods of the two 
conquerors, Bhamta and Qatanika, came the war of the Maha- 
bharata, which for the Puranas marks the division frjtween the 
third and fourth ages of the world- 

■ The later list contains the names of twenty-nine Puju kings, who 
lived after the war. They reigned first at Hastinapiira, the ancient 
capital of the Kuril princes, which is usuallv identified with a ruined 
site in the Meerut District ‘on the old bed of the Ganges,lat. 29° 9' N., 
long. 78° 3' E.’ (Pargiter, Mark Pur., p. 355) ; but when this city 
was destroyed by an inundation of the Gauges in the reign of 
Nichakshus, the successor of Adhisimakrishna, they removed the 
seat of tlieir rule to Kau^ambi, possibly the present Kosam in the 
Allahabad District Another of their capitals was Indraprastha in 
the Kmu plain, the ancient city of the Pandu princes; it is the 
modern Indarpat, near Delhi The Purus therefore, with their 
capitals in the north, east, and west, ruled over a large porton of 
the present province of Agra from the Meerut Division on the north 
to the Benares Division on the south-east. The dynasty came to an 
end with Kshemaka, the fourth king to reign after TJdayana, the 
contemporary of the Buddha (p. 310)1 

From the evidence both of Vedic literature and of the Puninas 
it appears that the Ikshvakus were originally a branch of the Purus. 
They were kings of Kosala, the country which lay to the east of the 


1 For tlie historical details here summarised, see Vedic Index, i, pp. 153, 155, 166, 
169; n, PP- 1^. 96. 116. 186; Pargiter, J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 26-29; Kali Age, 
pp, 4 fl., Od 
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and Panchalas and to the west of the Videhas, fi’om whom 
separated by the river SadanTra, probably the Great Gandak. 
This territory was practically the modern province of Oudh. The 
chief cities were Ayodhya (Ajodhya on the Gogi’ii in the Fyzabad 
District) with which the Saketa of Buddhist writers was probably 
either identical or closely associated, and (^ravastl (Set Mahet in 
the Gouda District). In story Ayodhya is famous as the city of 
Da^ratha, the father of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. Both 
of these characters, who may possibly have been historical, are as¬ 
signed by the Puranas to a dim and distant period long before the 
beginning of the Kali Age. 

Although the extension of Brahmanism from the laud of the 
Kurus and Panchalas to Kosala was comparatively late (p. 117), the 
Aryan occupation of the country goes back to an earlier period. 
In the later Vedic litei’ature two kings of Kosala, Hiranyanabha 
and Para Atnara, probably father and son, seem to be mentioned 
as performing the horse-sacrifice in celebration of their victories; 
and, as the former of these appears in the Puranic list before the 
Kali Age, the conquest of Kosala was evidently attributed to the 
l)eriod before the great war. 

In the time of the Buddha, Kosala was the predominant king¬ 
dom in Northern India, but it was already being eclipsed by the 
power of I^Iagadha. feuch incidents in its history as can 
be recovered from early Buddhist literature have been narrated in 


Chapter vii (pp. I7fi ff-)* 

The Pui-anic list of Ikshvaku kings in the Kali Age concludes 
with Sumitra, the fourth successor of Pi*asenajit, who was contem¬ 
porary with the Buddha. The royal houses of Puru and Ikshvaku, 


the sovereigns of Agra and Oudh, thus disappear from the scene at 
about the same time (p. 308). Henceforth the historical interest of 
the Pumnas centres in Magadha which had become the suzemin 
power in the Middle Country^ 

The Magadhas, who inhabited the Patna and Gaya Districts of 
S. Bihar, are unknown by this name to the Rigveda; but, together 
with their neighbours, tlie Anga-s, in the Districts of Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur, they are mentioned in the Atharvaveda as a people 
living on the extreme confines of Aryan civilisation. Their kings 
claimed to be Purus: they tmced their descent from Kuril through 
the great conqueror, Vasu Chaidya'-*, whose son, Brihadratlia, was 
the founder of the dynasty which is known by hia name. 


1 Vedic Index, i, pp. 76. 190, 491; n, p. 606; Fargiter, 1010. pp. 27, 

29; Kali Aye, pp. 9, 66. s PosBibly the Kuv'U Ohaidys of Bigvcda, vm, 5, 87. 
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^ndia. Twice in history did it establish great empires—the Maiirya 
Empire in the fourth and third centuries B.C., and the Gupta Empire 
in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. The long line of kings attri¬ 
buted to Magadha by the Puranas consists of a series of no fewer 
than eight dynastic lists furnished with a statement of the number 
of years in each reign and the duration of each dynasty. If all these 
dynasties could be regarded as successive, and if the length of reigns 
could be determined with certainty, the chronology of Magadha 
would be a simple matter of calculation. But this is not the case. 
Some of the royal families included in the series were undoubtedly 
contemporary, and the text of the Puranas has become so coiTupt 
that the numbers as stated by the different MSS. are rarely in 
agreement. 

Brihadratlia himself and nine of his successors are supposed to 
have reigned before the Kali Age. It is recorded that, when Saha- 
deva, the last of these, was slain in the great war, Somadbi, his 
heir, became king in Girivmja, ‘the fortress on the hill, at the 
foot of which the old capital of Magadha, Raj agriha, grew up. 
The site is marked by the ruined town of Rajgir in the Patna Dis¬ 
trict. In the reign of Senajit, Somadhi s sixth successor, most 
of the Puranas claim to have been recited. No other event is 
connected with the twenty-one successors of Sahadeva. 

Tlie next two dynasties, the Pradyotas and gi^unagas, were 
almost certainly contemporary. The Pradyota dynasty may be 
identified with the Paunika family mentioned in tlie Harshacliarita 
(trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 193). According to the Puranas, the 
founder, Punika (Pulika), slew liis master, Ripunjaya, the last of 
the Brihadrathas, and anointed his own son in his stead. After 
fjve reigns, the duration of which is given by some versions as 
52 years and by others as 138 years, the Ih’adyota dynasty is sup¬ 
planted by <;i(;unaga, who, after placing his son on the throne of 
Ka^i (Benares), himself takes possession of Girivraja. 

But this is history distorted. Some editor has evidently placed 
independent lists in a false sequence and supplied appropriate 
links of connexion. This is clear from the evidence of Buddhist 
litemture. 

The Pradyotas were kings of -Avanti (W. Malw'a) and their 
capital WiiH Ujjaiu. Pi'adyota (Pajjota) himself, like BimbiHara 
and Ajata^atru (Ajataiwittu), the fifth and dixth in the list of 
Cicunagas, and like the Puru Udayana (Udena) of Vatsa (Vamsa) 
atid the Ikehvalcu Praaenojit (Pn;^enadi) of Kosala, was coiitem' 






s, and the 


Avajiti: Later Qtqunagas 

fe ^ymt\\ the Buddha\ The firat of the Pradyotas, 

and sixth of the gicunagas, who are separated by more than 
150 years at the least according to the Puranas", were therefore 
ruling at the same period in different countries. ^ 

That the Pradyota of the Puranas and the Pradyota of Ujjam 
were one and the same person does not admit of question. The 
fact is implied in the statement of the Matsya Pur.®, and is clear 
when the Purauas are compared with other Sanskrit literature. 
Udayana, the king of Vatsa. is the central figure in a large cycle 
of Sanskrit stories of love and adventure; and in these Pradyota, 
the king of Ujjaiu, the father of the peerless Vasavadatta, plays 
no small part. In some of the stories he appeai-s also as the father 
of Palaka and the grandfather of Avantivardhana-*. Now of the 
five members of the dynasty in the Puranas the first two are Pra¬ 
dyota and Palaka (v.l. Balaka), and the last is probably Avantivar- 
dhana; for the various readings of the mss., as given by Mr Pargiter 
{Kali Age, p. 19), indicate that this may be the correct form of the 
name which appears in his text as Naudivardhaua. 

This intrusion of kings of Avanti in the records of Magadha 
is probably to be explained, us in the similar case of the Andhrj^ 
to 318) as the result of a suzerainty successfully asserted by Avanti; 
and tlu4 may have been the outcome of the attack ou Ajatagatru 
which Pradyota was reported to have been contemplating shoi tlj 
l^Se ihe Buddha’s deaths If so, the supremacy of Avanti, which 
mt^have been temporary, was not established until some years 
.after the beginning of Ajatasatru's reig.., and the Pradyota^ of the 
Puranas were contemporary with the later ^i^unagas Ajata9atiu, 

Darcaka, and Udayin. c t>‘ i • - ;i a--* 

It is only when we come to the reigns of Bimbisara and Ajata- 
catru in the Cicumiga dynasty that we find the firm ground of 
history At this period lived Mahavira and Buddha, the founders, 
or perhaps rather the reformers, of Jainism and BuddWsm; and 
now the Pui-anas are supplemented by two other lines of tradition 
which are presumably independent. In the Jain accounts im 
bisiira pppear.'i ns (^h’onika and Ajata^atru as Kunika: the former 
began the expansion of Magadha by the cunquost of the kingdom 
of Align (Moughyr and Bliagalpur)) and the latter is said to liave 
come to the throne after the death of Mahavira and a few ^car-x 
before the death of Uuddlia. 

> See Clmplor vu, pp. iso, 18a. 186, 187. ^ 

» MrHaritKriiihria Dob in Udayana VnUaraja (CalouUi>, 1910), p. 

1 Laofite, GuiWf/Af/f et la Brhaikatha, p. 164, ‘ Ohapur vn, p. we. 
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Unfortunately on one important point the three source^ 
"^^ormation are not in agreement. The first eight kings in the 
Pui'anic genealogy may be arranged into two groups, the first 
headed by Qi 9 unaga and the second by Bimbisara. This arrange¬ 
ment is reversed in the Buddhist lists, while (^i 9 unaga ’8 group is 
omitted altogether by the Jains. It is difiScult to see how the 
three traditions, each of which has its champions among modern 
scholars, can be reconciled. 

The Brahman and Buddhist books record the length of the 
reigns of Bimbisara and Ajata^atru; but they are not in agreement 
with one another, and moreover the Brahman accounts are not con¬ 
sistent. In the present corrupt condition of the text the various 
MSS. of the Puranas attribute a reign of either 28 or 38 years to 
Bimbisara, and one of 25, 27, or 28 years to Ajata 9 atru {Kali Age, 
p. 21). Until the text has been restored by critical editing the 
authentic tradition of the Brahmans cannot be ascertained. In 
contrast with this discrepancy the Buddliist chronicles of Ceylon, 
the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, ofier a consistent and more 
detailed account of these reigns and of certain important events 
in the lifetime of Siddhartha, the ^akya prince who became the 
Buddha. AVliether this tradition is to be accepted as correct in 
preference to the other may be questioned; but it aflbrds the best 
working hypothesis which has yet been discovered. The chronology 
as determined by Prof. Geiger in the introduction to his translation 
of the Mahavamsa (pp. xl-xlvi) may be tabulated as follows: 


^igundga Kings. 
Bimbisara’s birth ... 558 b.c. 

„ accessiou... 543 „ 

„ death ... 491 „ 

Aj ata gatru’s access! on... 491 „ 

„ death ... 459 


Siddhartha {the Buddha). 

Bom . 563 B.c. 

Leaves his father’s house... 534 „ 

Becomes Buddha. 528 „ 

Meets Bimbisara (for the 

second time)^ . 528 „ 

Attains nirvana . 483 „ 


After these two reigns we come once more to a period of 
conflicting authorities and chronological uncertainty which lasts 
until the reign of Chandragiipta. The Buddhist genealogy pre¬ 
served in the Mahavamsa is certainly not above suspicion^; for 
each of the five kings from Ajatasattu to Nagadasaka is said to 
have killed his father and predecessor within a period of fifty-six 
years, and we are solemnly told that, after the last of these, Naga- 
dasaka, had occupied the throne for twenty-four years, the citizens 
awoke to the fact that ‘this is a dynasty of parricides’ and appointed 

* Ciiapter vii, pp. 189 f. 


1 See Chapter vii, pp. 183 f. 
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(nister Susunaga (Qi 9 unaga) in his stead. The Jain tradition 

__gnises only TJdayin and the nine Nandas as reigning during 

this interval; and the Puranic list {Kali Age, pp. 21-6, 68-9) is 
as follows: 




Dar^aka rcigiicd 24, 25, or 35 years 
Udayiii „ 33 „ 

Nandivardhaiia reigned 40, or 42 yeai-s 
Mjaliunandin „ 43 „ 


Mahapadma 
His eight sons 


28, or 88 
12 




1 


Total, 100 years. 


Dar^aka appears not to be mentioned by the Buddhist writers, 
unless indeed he is to be identified with Nfigadasaka whom they 
place before Udayin (Udayi-bhadda); but he is kuo^vn to Sanskrit 
literature as a king of Magadha and the brother of Padmavatl, the 
second queen of Udayana, king of Vatsa^ Udayin, or Udayi- 
bhadda, is luiown to all the three traditions. To him the Brahmans 
and Jains attribute the foundation of Kusumapura on the south 
bank of the Ganges, The new city, which was either identical with 
the later Pataliputra or in its immediate neighbourhood, was built 
near the fortress which Ajata^atru had established at tlic village 
of Patali as a protection against the Vajjian (Vriji) confederacy of 
Licchavis, Videhas, and other clans of N. Bihar. The foundation 
of Pataliputra is ascribed by the Buddhists to Kahisoka. 

Tlie ten ^i^unaga kings are expressly called Kshatriyas by the 
Puranas, but the last of these, Mahanandin, became, through his 
marriage with a ^udra woman, the founder of a gudra dynasty 
which endured for two generations— Mahapadma and his eight 
sona One of the latter, usually supposed to be named Dhana- 
nanda, was on the throne in 326 B.C., when Alexander the Great 
was obliged by the unwillingness of his army to abandon his 
scheme of attacking the Prasioi, or ‘eastern nations,’ then united 
under the suzerainty of Magadha. Within a few years of 
Alexander’s retirement from India, this suzerainty passed ft-ora 
the Nandas to the Mauryas, probably c. 321 B.C. 

The period of the nine Nandas is thus determined. According 
to the Puranas they represent no new family : they arc the direct 
descendants of the gi^unagus, the last and the last but one of 
'vhom, Mahanandin and Naudivardhana, bear names which indicate 
their connexion. There are, therefore, two groups of the.se kings, 
which seem* to be distinguished in literature as the ‘old’ ami the 
‘new’ Nandas: and, as Mr Jayiwwal has suggested, ‘now’ and not 
> Svapnovaxiv'^dana, Act. r (ed. TrivMcUum SerieB.pii. 4, 5). 
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. 'ma&' may have been the con’ect designation of the later gro 
The Puranas know no break of political continuity between the 
gicunagas and the Nandas; but they recognise that a gi-eat social 
and religious gulf has been fixed between the earlier and the later 
Nandas by the flagrant violation of caste law which placed Maha- 
padn)a,the son of a gfidra woman, on the throne; and they mark their 
sense of this chasm by interpolating after the reign of Mahanandin 
a summary of the number of reigns in other coutempoiary dynasties 
before proceeding with their account of the rulers of Magadha, 

As to the origin of the Nandas we have no certain information; 
but the name is probably tribal, and it may be connected with the 
Nandas who lived near the river Ramganga, between the Ganges 
and the.Kosi in the Himalayan region of the United Province3^ 
The countries of the Himalayan fringe at this period were occupied 
by innumerable clans governed by tribal constitutions which may 
best be described as aristocratic oligarchies. Like the Rajputs, 
they were concjuerors ruling in the midst of subject peoples j and, 
as Dr Vincent Smith has suggested®, many of these clans may 
have been of Tibeto-Chinese origin. It is possible that the 
gicunagas and Nandas may have been the descendants of moun¬ 
tain chieftains who had won the kingdom of Magadha by conquest. 

A Nanda king is twice mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscri[>- 
tion of king Kharavela of Kalinga (Orissa). The inscription, which 
is a record of events in thirteen (or fourteen) years of the king’s 
reign, has been badly preserved. Considerable portions have been 
lost, and both the reading and the interpretation of many passages 
are uncertain. The record in its present state can only be used as 
a basis for history with the utmost caution. It is clear, however, 
that in his fifth year Kharavela executed some public work which 
was associated with the memory of king Nanda*, and that in his 
twelfth year he gained a victory over the king of Magadha and, 

^ Jour. Bihir and OrUsa liesearch Soc,, September 1915, p. 21. 

- Pargiter. Mark. Pur., pp. 292, 383. » Oxford History of India (1919), p. 49. 

* The different versions of this passage in line 6 of the inscr. depend chiefly, 
though not solely, on the translation of ti-vasorsata. The following renderings have 
been proposed: 

(1) * He opened the three-yearly almshouse of Nandaraja ’ (Pandit Bhagvilnldl 
Indraji, Trans. Inter. Or, Cong., Leiden, 1884, Part 3, p. 135. Sata^sattra or gatra, 
ct Ep. Ind,, X, Appendix, no. 967, p. 100, and no. 986, p. 102); 

(2) * He had an aqueduct, that had not been used for 103 years since king Nanda 
(or since the Nanda kings), conducted into the city’ (Prof. Liiders, Ep. Ind., x, 
Appendix, no. 1345, p. 161. Sata-gata, as also in the next translation); 

(B) *He brings: into the capital...the canal excavated by king Nanda three centuries 
bofore ’ (Mr J. P* Jayaswal and Mr B. D. Banerji, Jour. Bihar and Orissa Research Soc., 
Deo. 1917, pp. 425 ff.). 
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to Mr Jayaswal’s translation^, recovered cei’tain trophies 
"wmch had been carried away by king Nanda. 

These statements of the inscription, coupled with the somewhat 
enigmatical testimony of an ancient Sanskrit ms. quoted by Mr 
JayaswaP, seem to show that Kalihga had been conquered by one 
of the Nanda kings and lost by another. Kalihga was undoubtedly 
conquered b^ Agoka, the third of the Maurya emperoi-s, c. 262 B.c.® 
We must infer, therefore, either that it Avas not included in the 
dominions of the first tAVO emperors, Chandragupta and Bindusara, 
or that it had revolted and Avas reconquered by A^oka. 

Certain stages in the growth of the poAver of Ma^dha from 
its ancient stronghold in the fortress of Girivraja ihay thus bo 
traced. The expansion began Avith the conquest of Ahga (Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur in Bengal) by Bimbisara, c. 500 B.C. The establish¬ 
ment of a supremacy over Ka 9 i (Benares), Kosala (Oudh), and 
Vidcha (N. Bihar) Avas probably the Avork of his son and successor, 
Ajatagatru, in the first half of the fifth century. Kalinga (Orissa) 
Avas, perhaps, temporarily included in the empire as a result of its 
conquest by a Nanda king. Tt remained for Chandragupta to 
extend the imperial dominions by the annexation of the north- 
Avestern region Avhich for a few years had oAvned the sway A)f 
Alexander the Great and his satraps, and for A 9 oka to conquer, 
or reconquer, Kalifiga. 

The summary of reigns, which comes in the Puranas betAvecn 
the description of the earlier and later Nandas, has reference to 
ten dynasties in Northern and Central India which were con¬ 
temporary Avith the kings of Magadha. It is a bare list of names 
and numbers Avithout any orderly arrangement, and, as usual, the 
numbers given by the difterent MSS. are not consistent The 
summary may be rearranged geographically as folloAvs (cf. Kali 
Age, pp. 23-4, 69). 


{United Promnees: Agra) 

1. Klims : 36 (19,26, 30, or 50) reigns. 

2. Pafichabi.s : 27 (25) „ 

3. yrirasenas : 23 „ 

4. K&<;Ls: 24 (36) „ 

{United ProviriMs: Oudh) 

5. Ikshvakus: 24 „ 


{Central India and Gi^ardt) 

6. Haihayas 28 (24) reigns 

7. A<,‘inakas : 25 „ 

8. Vltihotras: 20 „ 

{N, Bihar) 

9. Mithilas: 28 (18) ’ 

{Oriasa) 

10. Kalingas: 32 (22,24,26, or40) m 


^ Op, pp. 447, 464-5. * Ibid. p. 482. 

5 Chapter xx, p, 495. 
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" ^yi. The Kui’iis are no doubt the Puiiis of the detailed list; but thonuinbe; 
differs. 

2. The Panchalas, a confederation of five tribes, were neighbours of the Kurus. 
The capital of N. Panchrda was Ahicchatra, now a ruined site still bearing the 
game name near the village of Ramnagar in the Bareilly District. The capital of 
S. Panchala "was Kampilya, now represented by mins at the village of Kainpil in 
the Farmkhdbad District. 


3. The peoples living to the south of Kurukshetra claimed descent from 
YadiL Of these the garasenas occupied the Muttra District and possibly some of 
the ten-itory still farther south. This capital was Muttra (Mathura), the bii*tli- 
place of the hero Krishna. 

To the west of the gurasenas dwelt the Matsyas. The two i>eople3 are constantly 
associated, and it is possible that at tliis time they may have been imited under 
one king. The Matsyas occupied the state of Alwar and possibly some parts of 
Jaipur and Bhartpur. Their capitals were Upaplavya, the site of which is uncer¬ 
tain and Vairata, the city of king Virata, the modern Bairat in Jaipur. 

4 . The little kingdom of Ka 9 l (Benares) was bordered by Vatsa on the west, 
Kosala on the north, and Magadha on the east Some details of its relations with 
these countries may bo recovered from early literature. According to the 
gatapatha BraluiMiia fxnr, 5, 4, 19), its king Dhritarashta was conquered by the 
Bhanita prince gatSnika Hatrajita (p. 308). Such incidental notices of its later 
history as have been preserved by Buddliist writers have been collected in 

Chapter vii, pp. 180 fit. . 

At diflferent periods Kaqi came under the sway of the three successive suzerain 
powers of Northern India— the Purus of Vatsa, the Ilvshvakus of Kosala, and the 
kings of Magadha; but it seems to have enjoyed its period of indei>endent power 
in the interval between the decline of Vatsa and the rise of Kosala, when king 
Brahmadatta, possibly about a century and a half before the Buddha’s time, con¬ 
quered Kosala. The fame of Brahmadatta has been kept alive in Buddliist 
literature; for in his reign the Jatakas, or stories of the Buddha in previous 


birtlis, arc conventionally set. 

The account given in the Purai^as of the accession of gi^unaga to the throne of 
lifagadha shows that this king was associated also with Ka9l (p. 310). 

T). The number of Ikshvaku kings given in the summaiy is 22. This is not 
in accordance with the detailed list w’hich (pp. 308 f.) contains 30. 

6, 7, 8. The Haihiiyas, Agmakas, and Vltihotras, like the gurasenas, belonged 
to the great family of the descendants of Yadii who occupied the countries of the 
river Chambal in the north and the river Narbada in the south ; but it is diflicidt 
to identify with precision the kingdoms indicated by these diflferent names. 
Haihaya is often used almost as a synonym of Yadava to denote the whole group 
of peoples; and the Vltihotras are a branch of the Haihayas. Both the Vlti¬ 
hotras and the A 9 makas are closely associated in literature with the Avantis of 
W. Malwa, whose capihil was Ujjain (Ujjayini) on the Sipra^ a tributary of the 


Chambal (Charmai^vatl)^ 

It would be strange if the rulers of a city so famous both politically and com¬ 
mercially as Ujjain should Iiave found no place in this summary. Tlie most 
plausible explanation of their apparent aliscnce from the list is tliat they are here 
called Haihayas. 


J For these peoples, sec Pargiter, Mark. Pvr., pp. 3-14-5,371; J.R.A.S.y 1914, p. 274. 




Cungas^ Kanvas^ a 7 id Andhras 

l^lie Mithilas take their uanie from Mithila, the capital of the Videhas, 
aiumerous clans, possibly of Tibeto-Chinese origin, who inhabited Tirhut (the 
districts of Champaraii, MuzafFarpm*, and Darbhangft in N. Bihar). Videgha 
Mathava, to whom the Brahmanisation of this region is attributed by the 
Qatapatha Brahmana (v, sup. p^l22) is probably its earliest recorded monarch. 
According to the Puninas the Arj’an kings of the Videhas were a branch of the 
Puini family. They are derived from Mimi, the son of Ikshvaku and the remote 
ancestor of Siitidhvaja Janaka, the father of Sita, the heroine of the Ramayana. 
Like Rama himself, he is supposed to have lived befoi'e'the Kali Age. It is 
possible that ho may bo the King Janaka of Videha who is celebrated in the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads ; and, if so, the story of the Rumaya^ia lias its origin 
in the later Brahmapa period. In the time of the Buddha, the Videhas together 
with the Licchavis of Vai^all (Basarh in the Hajipur sub-division of Muzaflfai’pur) 
and other powerful clans foraied a confederation and were kno^vn collectively by 
their tribal name as the Vrijis (Vajjis). The reduction of their power marks an 
epoch in the expansion of the kingdom of Magadhak 

10. In the Purapas the monarchs of the five kingdoms of Auga (Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur), Vahga (Birbhum, Murshidabad, Bard wan and Nadia), Puncjlra (Chota 
Nagpur), Suhma (Bankura and Midnapur), and Kaliuga (Orissa) are derived from 
oponjTuous heroes who are sui>posed to bo brothers belonging to the family of 
^Vnu2. With the exception of Ahga, none of those kingdoms is mentioned in early 
literature. The earliest monument which thrown light on tlio history of Kaliiiga 
is the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (/?. sup, pp. 314 f.) 


After this summary the royal genealogies are resumed, and 
detailed lists of the later Nandas, the Mauryas, the giihgas, tho 
Kanvas, and the Andhras follow^*. The continuous record then 
ceases; but genealogies more or less fragmentary and summaries 
of ruling powei-s, both native states and foreign invaders, continue 
to appear until about the end of the fifth century A.D. when the 
Puriinaa cease to be historical. 

The five dynasties just mentioned are, as usual, regarded as 
successive; but this can only be true of the Nandas, Mauryas, and 
(^’uugas. The Kanvas, and Andliras were contemporary, 

although no doubt they claimed the suzerainty of N. India suc¬ 
cessively. That the first two of these were ruling at the sjime time 
may be inferred from the incidental statement that the first Andhra 
king destroyed the last of the Kanvas and ‘ what was left of the 
9uhgas’ power’ {Kali Age, pp. 38, 71). But it is certain that tho 
^uiigas were flourishing after the reign of the first Andhm king. 
Both powers, (.'uhga and Andhra alike, arose on the r^^in^ of the 
Maurya empire—the former in the Midland Country and the latter 
in Southern India. It was probably not until the reign of the 


’ Vcdic Imhi, I, i.p. 271-3: n. p. 298; Pargitw, J.K A.S., 5010. pp. 10, ‘il, 'i-' > 
Rhys Darids, Buddhist India, pp. 25-6, 40-1. 

^ Pargiter, Mark. Bur., pp. 824-9, 334. 

* For the history dynaKtieH, so far r.s it come wii'hir- the liuiitB uf the 

present volume, see Chapters xv/ii-xxi, and xxiv. 
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d Andhra king, ^atakarni, that they came into collision ; 
then their political association appears to have been transient. 

The Puranas, however, state or imply that ten <^uhga kings, 
reigning for 112 years, were succeeded by four Kanvas, who reigned 
for 45 years, and that then the first of the Andhras, Simuka, having 
wrested the kingdom from the last of the Kanvas, Sugarman, 
became the founder of a dynasty of thirty kings who ruled over 
Magadha during a period of 460 years. This is manifestly in¬ 
correct. It is evident that by piecing together three separate 
lists some editor has constructed an entirely false chronology and 
has perverted history. The Andhras had probably no connexion 
with Magadha. Their only possible claim to a place in its records 
must have been founded on a conquest which transferred to them 
the suzerainty previously held by Magadha ^ 

In order to understand the situation Ave must consider what the 
consequences of a triumph of this kind must have been. Under 
the Naiidas and the Mauryas Magadha had established a suzerainty 
which passed by conquest to the first ^uiiga king, Pushyamitra, 
and was solemnly proclaimed by his performance of the ‘horse- 
sacrifice’ {(Kpamedhaf. This suzerainty, and Avith it the proud 
title of eluikravartin, ‘universal monarch,’ was contested success¬ 
fully by the Andhra king Avho, as is known from the Nanaghat 
inscription of his queen, Naganika, celebrated the A 9 vamedha on 
two occasions®; and, as Ave have seen (p. .302), there is good reason 
for believing that the genealogies preserved in the Puranas have 
their origin in the proclamation of the king’s lineage Avhich accom¬ 
panied the performance of this sacrifice. 

The rank of a chahravartin must, at this period, have conferred 
on his family an hereditary distinction Avhich entitled all his suc- 
ce.ssoi's to be commemorated in the records of Magadha. Imperial 
and royal dignities of this kind, Avheu once established, are not 
readily abandoned, however shadoAvy and unreal they may have 
become. It must be remembered that the sovereigns of our OAvn 
country continued to use the title and the arms of Fi-ance until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, nearly two centuries and 
a half after the loss of Calais, the last of their French possessions. 
Regarded as historical documents, the British coin-legends of the 
eighteenth century, with their purely hereditary titles, are as mis¬ 
leading as the Puranas, which, arranging all in one long series, 
ascribe to Magadha both its oAvn kings and the families of the 
suzerains of Northern India. 

' Chapter iiiv, p. 000. * Chapter ixi, p. 020. 

3 Uiihinv V,. . itV.f W- V. OOif. . . 
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11 

THE PERSIAN DOMINIONS IN NORTHERN INDIA DOWN 
TO THE TIME OF ALEXANDER’S INVASION 

The connexions between Persia and India date back to the 
gray dawn of the period of Indo-Iranian unity, when the Aryan 
ancestors of the Hindus and Pei-sians still formed an undivided 
branch of the Indo-European stock. ' Though the separation of 
these two kindred peoples, through their migrating into the respec¬ 
tive countries they have occupied in historic times, must have 
taken place more than three thousand years ago, nevertheless there 
long remained a certain community of interest, which had a bearing 
upon the eadjthistory of the north of India, where Persian influence, 
and even d^fejon, was strongest . , The aim of the present chapter, 
therefore, out the main points of contact between the 

two nation8*^li6he earliest times and to indicate the eflect of 
the sway exercised by Persia in Northern, or rather North-Avestern, 
India prior to the invasion of Alexander the Great and the fall of 
the Achaemenian Empire of Iran in the latter part of tlie fourth 
century B.O. 

To begin the sketch with the most remote ages, it may be 
assumed that every student is familiar with the evidence that 
proves the historic relationship betAveen the Hindus and the Per¬ 
sians through ties of common Aryan blood, close kinship in language 
and tradition, and through near affinities in the matter of religious 
belieft, ritual observances, manners, and customs. 

An illustration or two may be chosen from the domain of reli¬ 
gion alone. The Veda and the Avesta, which are the earliest 
literary monuments of India and Persia, contain sufficient evidence 
of the fact of such connexion, even though each of these Avorks 
may date from times long after the period of Indo-lmnian sepai’a- 
tion. A certain relationship, for example, is acknowledged to exist 
l)etween the Vedic divinity Varuna and the Ave.stan deity Aluirii 
Mazda, or Ormazd, the supreme god i.>f Zoroastrianism. Equally 
well knoAvn are the points of kinshij) between the Indian Mitra And 
the Iranian Mithra, and, in less degree, between the victorious 
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^udra Vritrahaii of the Rigveda and the all-triumphant ^ 
thraghna of the Avestan Yashts. Nor need more than mention be 
made of the parallels between Yama and Yima or of the cognate 
use made by the Indians and the Persians of the sacred drink 8oma 
and liaonui in their religious rites. Scores moi’e of likenesses and 
similarities might be adduced to prove the long-established con¬ 
nexion between India and Iran, but they are generally familiar^ 
Additional evidence, however, has comparatively recently been 
furnished by certain cuneiform tablets which the German professor 
Hugo Winckler discovered, in 1907, at Boghaz-kdi in North-eastern 
Asia Minor. These documents give, in their own special language, 
a record of treaties between the kings of Mitani and of the Hittites 
about 1400 B.C. Among the gods called to witness are deities 
common in part to India and Persia, whatever the relation may be. 
Tlie names involved in the tablets are Mi-it-ra, U-ru-w-na, In-da-ra, 
and Na-sa-at-ti-ia, corresponding respectively to Mitra, Vanina, 
Indra, and N^atya (the latter regularly a dual in the Veda, and 
representing the two Alvins) in the Indian pantheon. Tliey answer 
likewise in due order to the Persian Mithra and to those elements 
common between the Zoroastrian god Ahura Mazda and the Vedic 
Varuna, as explained above ; but on the other hand Avestan Indra 
and Naonhaithya (a singular in Av., Vd. x, 9 ; xix, 43) appear as 
demons in the Zoroastrian scriptures. It is not the place here to 
enter into a discussion of the question as to whether the super- 
iiatuml beings thus mentioned in the Boghaz-kdi clay tablets are 
to be interpreted as being ‘protQ-Iranian,' ‘Vedic,' ‘Aryan,' or 
even ‘ Mitanian' alone, because the matter is still open to debate 
by scholars. It is sufficient to draw attention to the general 
bearings of such a discovery upon the subject of relationship be¬ 
tween India and Persia, however direct or indirect the connexion 
may be^. 


' A convenient summary of these now familiar facta will be found in F. Spiegel, 
Die arUeJie Periode^ Leipzig, 1887. Throughout the present chapter the terms * Iran * 
and * Iranians * are to be taken broadly, so as to comprehend Persia and its people in 
the widest significance—whether Medes, Persians, or Bactrians—as forming a special 
division of the Indo-Iranian branch of the great ludo-Enropean, or Indo-Germanic, 
stock. The designation * Aryan * should really be restricted (as is done by scholars) 
to the common bond represented historically by the Hindus and the Persians. 
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e geograpliical connexion between India and Pereia liistori- 
:y was a matter of fact that must have been known to both 
countries in antiquity through the contiguity of their territorial 
situation. Tlie realms which correspond to-day to the buffer states 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan formed ahvays a point of contact 
and were concerned in antiquity with Persia’s advances into 
Northern and North-western India as well as, in a far less degree, 
with any move of aggrandisement on the part of Hindustan in the 
direction of Iran\ Evidence from the Veda and the Avesta alike 
attests the general fact. 

Vedic scholars, for example, will agree with Avestan students 
that the partly common Indo-Iranian domains comprised in the 
river-system above the Indus basin, and verging tow'ard the north¬ 
western border adjacent to Iran, are refen^ed to in the Rigveda in 
certain allusions to the district indicated by the rivers Kubha 
(Kabul), Kruinu (Kurram), and Gomati (Gumal). They w ill equally 
unite in emphasising the fact that there are other incidental allusions 
in the Veda, such as those to Gandhara and Gandhari, wdiich may 
certainly be inter[)retcd as referring to the districts of Peshawar 
and Raw^alpindi S.E. from KabuP. A pai't of these districts 
has belonged rather to Iran than to India in historic times, but it 
is equally impossible to deny or to minimise the role they have 
played in India’s development ever since the remote age when the 
tribal ancestors of the present Hindus occupied them on their way 
into their later established home^. For the earliest period, we 


Sl 


A. B. Keith, ihU, pp. 1100-1106; A. H. Sayce, pp. 1106-1107; J. Kennedy, 
ibid. pp. 1107-1119; H. G. Jacobi, ibid. 1910, pp. 456-464; A. B. Keith, ibid. 
pp. 464-466; H. Oldenburg; ibid. pp. 846-850; see also M. Winternitz, Globus ^ 
(1909), xov, 126; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index^ i, p. vui; and most recently J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 5-7, 45, 189, 235 ; Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des 
AltertumSf 3rd ed., vol. i, pt 2, §§ 455, 585, 590. 

1 Arrian, Indica, 9,12, for example, may be cited in support of this statement; for he 
avers, on Indian authority, that ‘ a sense of justice, they say, prevented any Indian king 
from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India.’ The assertion certainly seems 
true for the earliest times. 

. ^ For references to passages in the texts and for bibliographical alluaions consult 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic lnde.x^,i, 162 (Kubha), 199 (Krumu), 238 (Gomati), and 
218-219 (Gandhara, Gandhari). In regard to the territory to be located by the Vedic 
river Sarasvati,' the present tendency among Sanskrit specialists (most recently, for 
example Macdonell and Keith, op. cit. ti, 434-437) is to confine it to Itdia itself and 
no o o pw t e suggestions that have been made, on etymological grounds, to connect 
e i^ion t us watered by the Sarasvatl directly with the region around th^lrrmian 
river Harahvaiti ofl^e Avesta, or Hara(h)iivatl of Uie Old Persian Inscriptions, as a 
designation of the aheient land of Arachosia. 

iho student of history, with an eye to the significance of territorial location; 'viil 
at once recall the part played in aftejr ages by Kabul as a strategic centre, and as tbo 
doc^way into India from the north, in the apnals of Hindustan. 


C. H.I. I. 
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Persian Do7ninio7ts in N. India 

iy, well agree with the opinion expressed by Eduard Meyei 
jii encyclopaedia article on Persia; ‘The dividing line between 
Iranian and Indian is di'aw'u by the Hindu-Kush and the Soliman 
mountains of the Indus district. The valley of the Kabul (Cojjhen) 
is ah’eady occupied by Indian tribes, especially the Gandarians; 
and the Satagydae (Pers. Thutagu) there resident were presumably 
also of Indian stock These facts, because of their importance in 
regard to this biidge between India and Iran, mil be touched upon 


again below (pp. 338-9). 

Regarding the interpretation of certain other references in the 
Rigveda as containing allusions, direct or implied, to Persia in a 
broader sense, there is a wide divergence of opinion among San- 
skritists, even though the Iranian investigator may feel assured of 
the truth of so explaining such passages. Vedic specialists are at 
variance, for example, as to whether an allusion to the Parthavas 
in Rv. VI, 27, 8, is to be understood as a reference to the ancestors 
of the Parthians, and as to whether the Persians are really referred 
to undei’ the designation Par^avas (e.g. Rv. x, 33, 2), especially as 
the difficulty is increased by the uncertainty in determining the 
real significance historically of the names Prithu and Parcu from 
which the terms Parthavas and Par^avas are derived. The name 
Balhika (Atharvaveda, v, 22, 5, 7, 9) has been interpreted by sonie 
Indie scholars as containing an allusion to the ancient Iranian tribe 
of the Bactriaus, especially because it is mentioned in connexion 
with the Mujavants, a northern people; but other specialists oppose 
this view and deny an appeal to certain other Vedic words that 
might be cited. Nevertheless, and in spite of the difierences among 
Sanskrit authorities, there is more than one Iranian investigator 
who feels positive that some at least of the Rigveda references in 
question allude to Persia or to Persian connexions in by-gone days. 
Tiie assumption may reasonably be made that scholarship in the 
future will tend to prove the correctness of the attempts (wide of 
the mark though some of them may have been in the past) to show 
through the Veda the continuity of contact between India and 
Persia during the period under consideration*. 

From the Iranian side, if we may judge by the sources available, 


> Encyclop. Brit., 11th ed., xxi, 203, art. ‘Persia.’ 

2 Por conspieto references to tbo Vedic passages involved in the discussion, including 
full bibliographical citations, see Macdonoll and Keith, op. cit. i, 20 (Abhyilvartin), 
347-9 (Dasyn), 460 (Nindila^va), and especially 504-5 (Parpu), 521-2 (Parthava); u, 
63 (1. Balhika). Macdontll and Keith join with those'Sanskrit scholars who oppose 
tiie attempt to find any allusions to Iran in the Veda. The extravagant endeavours of 


ElVidence ofVcdci and Avesta 

^i^^videnco seems to be much stronger in favour of Persian 
influence upon India and modifying control over the noithem 
part of the country than it is for a reverse influence of India upon 
Iran. Throughout ancient history, as indicated above (p. 321), 
Persia was the more aggressive power of the two. Yet it is un¬ 
certain how far the sphere of Iranian knowledge and authority iu 
India may have extended prior to the time of the Achaemeniau 
Empire, at which era our information takes on a more definite 
form. At no time, however, does the realm of Persian activity 
in this direction appear to have extended much beyond the limit 


of the Indus. 

As already intimated, the Avesta is in general the oldest som’ce 
showing Persia’s intei'est in India, although the greatest unceidainty 
still prevails among specialists in regard to assigning any precise 
date or dates. The present writer shares the opinion of those 
scholars who believe that, however late may be some of its portions, 
the Avesta in the main is pre-Achaemeniau in content; in other 
words, even thongh it is possible to recognise Achaemeniau, I’ar- 
thian, and, pcrhajis, Sassanian elements in the collection, the general 
tenor of the work and the material on which it is based represent 
a period antedating the fifth century n.c., or the era when the 
Pei*sian Empire reached its height^ For that reason (and with 
due emphasis on the broad latitude that is to bo allowed 
ill the matter of dates) it is appropriate to cite the Avestan 


Bi-unnhofcr, Urgeschichte der Arier, 3 vola, Leipzig, 1893, to identify every remote 
Vedio term that had a possible geographical content as an Iranian aUusion are bizarre 
in the extreme, even though there are grains of truth in the author’s views when he 
touches more conservatively on the domain bordering between India and Iran. Xho 
writer of the present chapter sympathises strongly with certain of the pleas made by 
the Vedio soholaiH Ludwig, Hillebrandt, and Weber to recognise Persian allusions in tho 
Kigveda ; the titles of the special articles on the^ubjeot by these scholars are duly cited 
by Macdonell and Keith in tho pages of their VeTic Index, referred to above. It seems, 
for example, that some Avestan student may yet make more use than has boon done of 
the material collected by E. W. Hopkins, Prdgdlkikdni, i, in J,A,0,S. 189G, xvii, 


84-92. 

* For a convenient presentation of the various views regarding the date of Zoroaster 
and the age of the Avestan Gathas, as well as conoerniug the relative antiquity of other 
portions of tho sacred canon, sec J. H. Moulton, Katly Zoroaetrianisin, London, 1913. 
Dr Moulton summarises his opinion as follows, on p. viii : ’ The traditional dato [of 
Zoroaster] (660-683 b.o.) is a minimum, but there ore strong reasons for placing 
Zarathushtra and his Gathas some generations earlier stilL The Yasht'. may bo 
placed in the later Achaemeniau age, and the prose Avesta, in particulr^ tiic riitit • oi 
the Vendidad, probably after Alexander.' He elaborates thi" view further on pp- 
78, 87, 103, 198, 204, 240. It is important throughout to Hear in mind tb- U*. ■. 
the material may sometimes be very old even fhougli the/om is late, and tb,-.. dill ' - ot 
chapters as well as sections of the Yaslits, Vendiddd, and Yaena may •. r .y considj v.d ty 
in age. 
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ferences to India, or the 


of the Indian frontil 



directly after the possible allusions to Persia in the Veda already 


given. , 

The name for India in the Avesta is Hindu, which, like the Uld 
Persian Hi(n)du, is derived from the river Indus, Sanskrit Sindhu, 
the designation of the stream being transferred to the territory 
adjacent to it and to its tributaries. The first chapter of the 
Avestan Vendidad (whatever may be the age of the chapter) con¬ 
tains an allusion to a portion of Northern India in a list which it 
gives of sixteen lands or regions, created by Ahura Mazda and 
apparently regarded as under Ininian sway^ The fifteenth of 
these domains, according to Vd. i, 18, was Hapta Hindu, ‘Seven 
Rivers,’ a region of ‘ abnormal heat,’ probably identical with the 
territory of Sapta Sindhavas, ‘Seven Rivers,’ in the Veda (see 
especially Rv. viil, 24, 27)^. The district in question, which was 
more comprehensive than the modern Punjab, or ‘ Five Rivers, 
must have included the lands watered in the north and north-west 
of Hindustan by the river Indus and its affluents—answering, 
apparently, to the Vedic Vitasta (now Jhelum), Asikni (Chenab), 
Parushni (later named Iravati, whence its present designation Ravi), 
Vipa^ (Beas), and gutudri (Sutlej), the latter being the easternmost 

In connexion with this Avestan passage (Vd. i, 18), moreover, 
in its bearing on Persian domains in Northern India, it is worth 
while to call attention to the Pahlavi gloss of the Middle Persian 
rendering of the paragraph in Sassanian times. Whatever may U 
the full import of this difficult gloss, the passage may be literally 
translated as follows: ‘The Seven Hindukan; the expression 
“Seven Hindukan” is due to this fact, that the over-lordship 
(sar-ixmmi) is seven ; and therefore I do not say “Seven Rivers, 
for that is manifest from the Avesta [passage] “ From the Eastern 


1 One might be inclined (as the writer has been led, especially through a study of 
the Pahlavi commentary and other Sassanian sources) to regard Vd. i, though late in 
form, as containing older material that might antedate in Bubstance the division which 
Darius made of his empire into twenty sati-apies; but Darmesteter warns against l^e 
attempts that have been made to discover much antique history in the chapter. His 
rather strong statement (Vendidad Tramlated^ 2nd ed., S.B.E. rv, 1) is. We ave ore 
nothing more than a geographical description of Iran, seen from the re igious pom 


2 See Bartholomae, AUiranuchei Wlirterlmeh, col. 1814; Maodonell and Keith, 
Vedic Index, n, 424; Hopkins. J.A.O.S, xvi, 278; xvii, 86-88. 

2 Cf. Spiegel. Die ari,che Penodc, pp. 112-118; Maodonell. 

/.iterature, p. 140; see also above, p. 321. n. 2 (on the question of S-ntaevati-Harah- 

voiti). 
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(or, India) to the Western Indus (India)” In partial sup¬ 
port of the scholiast’s interpretation as Hhe over-lordship is seven’ 
it has been further pointed out that a tradition as to the dominions 
involved may have lingered do^vn to Firdausi’s time, inasmuch as 
he mentions in one passage seven princes of India, namely the lords 
of Kabul, Sindh, Hindh, Sandal, Chandal, Kashmir, and Multan ; 
but too milch stress need not be laid on the point^. 

The Avestan fragment above cited from the gloss to Vd. i, 18— 
‘ from the Eastern Indus (India) to the Western Indus (India) ’—is 
best interpreted as alluding to the extreme ends of the Iranian 
world ; for Spiegel has clearly shown by sufficient references that, 
at least in Sassanian times and doubtless earlier, there prevailed an 
idea of an India in the west as well as an India in the east^. This 
is borne out by a passage in Yasht x, 104, in which the divine 
power of Mithra, the personification of the sun, light, and truth, 
is extolled as destroying his adversaries in every quarter. The 
passage (Yt. X, 104), which is metrical and therefore relatively old, 
runs thus: ‘ The long arms of Mithra seize upon those who deceive 
Mithra; even when in Eastern India he catches him, even when 
in Western [India] he smites him down ; even when he is at the 
mouth of the Ranha (river), [and] even when he is in the middle 
of the earthV The same statement is repeated in imrt in Yasna 
LVii, 29, regarding the power of Sraosha, the guardian genius of 
mankind, as extending over the wide domain from India on the 
east to the extreme west: ‘ even when in Eastern India he catches 
[his adversary], even when in Western [India] he smites him down/ 

There is still another Avestan allusion which may possibly be 
interpreted as referring in a general way to Indian connexions ; it 


^ For the Pahlavi text of the passage, and especially the variant readings, see 
the edition by B. D. P. Sanjana, The Pahlavi Vendidad^ p. 9, Bombay, 1896; and the 
earlier edition by P. Spiegel, Avesta sammt der Euzvdresch- Vhenetzung^ vol. i, pt 2, p. 7, 
Leipzig, 1851. 

* The passage, Firdausi, Shdhndmah^ ed. Maoan, p. 1679, was pointed out by W. 
Geiger, Die pekleviversioji des ersten Capiteh des Vendlddd (1887), p. 62, and likewise 
by Spiegel, Die arische Periode^ p. 117. 

Spiegel, op. cit, p. 118. Compare also the remarks made below, p. 340, n, 3, 
on Father, i, 1. 

ihe Av. word niyiie^ here transbu^d ‘smiles down,’ i'; best se taken as a verbal 
form ; BO also by Bartholomae, .-ir;.. Wh. coll. 402, 1814, followed by F. Wolu, fa 
iibersetzty pp. 79, 214. J. ilarmesfceter, Le Ze id-Avesta^ i, 366, also n. 52 (and of. xi. 
469) has ‘il abat ti. la rividre du Oouchaiit.* Others have 1 rlren niyn ' e ) a b e. sg. ; 
thus F. Jnsti, indbuch der Z‘ (lHfi4j, p. 171, renders *im vee^iHehen 

Niniveh*; F. rlpiegel, r‘,’- ar. p. 119, ‘im WiCtliohen N’gbr.a' (i o. the 
Opposed to the explanation us . . prop, r name ii*> C. de liarlc/ Ai\::^ta t'n>hdt (18H}, 
p. iul, who gives ' les prof, i-.l-.i t de Toe ndt-nt,* wiUi a fo- tuuto ' daoM rei>r<- ce ¬ 
ment nocturne^; cf. also ihid. [ . .^7?, n. 4. 
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the mention, in Yt. viii, 32, of a mountain called TJs-Hinda' 
which stands in the midst of the partly mythical sea Vouru-kasha 
and is the gathering place of fog and clouds. The name Us-Hindava 
means ‘ Beyond (or. Above) India,’ according to one way of trans¬ 
lating ; but another rendering makes it simply ‘the mountain from 
which the rivers rise.’ Owing to this uncertainty, and to a general 
vagueness in three passages in which the mountain is referred to 
as Usind and Usindam in the Pahlavi, or Middle Persian, texts of 
Sassanian times (Bundahishn, xii, 6 ; xiii, 6 ; Zatsparam, xxii, 3), 
it seems wiser for the present to postpone an attempt to decide 
whether the allusion is to the Hindu Kush or possibly the Himalaya, 
or even some other range*. 

Precisely as was noted above (p. 321), in considering the Vedic 
material as sources for the historian’s review of the distant past, 
there are likewise a number of Avestan names of places located 
south of the Hindu Kush in the territory that once at least was 
common in part to the Indians and the Iranians and has had, as 
a natural borderland, an important influence upon India’s history 
in later ages. A portion of these domains corresponds to a con¬ 
siderable section of Afghanistan and possibly to a i»art of Balu¬ 
chistan, realms now under direct British influence or included 
politically as a part of the Indian Empire. One of the proofs of 
this community of interest is the fact that the territory of Arachosia 
(Av. Harahvaiti, O.P. Hara{h)uvati), which corresponds to the 
modem province of Kandahar, was known, at least in later Parthian 
times, as ‘’White India’ (’IvSt/e^ Aeu*?;). This we have on the 
authoi-ity of the geographer Isidor of Cliarax (first cent A.D.), who, 
when mentioning Arachosia as the last in his list of Parthian pro¬ 
vinces, adds {Mans. Parth. 19), ‘the Parthians call it “White 
India”.’ As a supplement to this statement, in its historic aspect, 
may be quoted a pertinent observation made by the French savant 


^ The interpretation as Hindu Kush ia given by Geldner, Gnindriss d. iran, Philol. n, 
88; the rendering of Bartholomae, Air. Wb. coL 409, ia * jenseits von Indien gelegen ’; 
Harmesteter, Le Z.-A. ii, 423, n, 70, remarks : ‘Le mot signifie litt6ralement 

“ d’oii se Invent les rivieres/’ 11 est doutoux que ce soit une montagne r6elle: Us* 
liiiidu est le repr4sentant de la classe.’ For translations of the Pahlavi passages in 
which Usind, or Usindam, is mentioned, see K, W. West, S.B.E. v, 35, 42; xLvn, 1(50 
(and cf. V, 07, n. 3). It may be noted incidentally that an attempt has been made to 
connect the meteorological phenomena described in the myth of the Tishtar Yasht 
(Yt. vm), in which this allusion occurs, with the breaking of the monsoon. See the 
articles by Mrs E. W. Maunder, The Zoroastrian Stur-Champione, in The Observatortf, 
Kov. and Deo. 1912, March 1913; and the similar view by Mr E. W. Maunder, of the 
■ toyal Observatory, Greenwich, quoted by Moulton, Early .Zoroastrianism^ pp. 25, 26, 
n. 2, 436-7. 
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fis Darmesteter in touching upon the realms of Kabul and I 
Stan. He regards the language of Vd. l as indicating that 
Hindu civilization prevailed in those parts, which in fact in the 


two centuries before and after Christ were known as White 
India, and remained more Indian than Iranian till the Musulman 
conquest^’, , 

iVll of the realms concerned in the next Avestan references to 
be cited have their historical and political bearing, important for 
the statesman as well as for the historian of India; and they can be 
identified with the provinces under the imperial sway of Darius I of 
Persia, as mentioned in his cuneiform inscriptions. The dominions 
are equally included in the account of the ancient Persian satrapies 
given by Herodotus and are comprised in the geographical descrip¬ 
tions of Iran by his successors. For that reason, in the following 
enumeration, the Old Persian, Greek, and modern designations are 
recorded in every case together with the Avestan. 

To confine attention first to the land that is now Afghanistan, it 
may be noted that the Hindu Kush range may possibly be referred 
to in the Avestan allusion to Us-Hindava, mentioned above (p. 32G). 


It is likewise possible to coiyecturo that the ridge of Band-i-Baiau, 
somewhat to the west, may perpetuate the old Avestan name 
Bayana in the list of mountain names enumerated in the Nine¬ 
teenth Yasht (Yt. XIX, 3); while the chain fiimillarly known from 
the classics as Paropanisus or Paropamisus appears to be included 
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^ .^iov to the seventh century B.C., and for numerous ages after- 
\v^8, there is further proof of relations between Persia and India 
through the facts of trade in antiquity, especially through the 
early commerce between India and Babylon, which, it is believed. 
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conquests included the districts of Drangiana, Sattagydia, 
Gandaritis, verging upon the Indian borderland, though we may 
omit for the moment the question of the extent of Cyrus's suzerainty 
over the Indian frontier itself. 

In the same connexion may be mentioned the fact that Ctesias, 
especially in the tenth book of his lost Perdca, if we may judge 
from quotations in later authors regarding the nations involved, 
appears to have given an account of the campaigns by Cyrus in 
this region ^ Tlie stories, moreover, regarding the death of Cyrus 
diflFer considerably^; but the account recorded by Ctesias (fragm. 37, 
ed. Gilmore), which reflects local Persian tradition, narrates that 
Cyrus died in consequence of a wound inflicted in battle by ‘ an 
Indian,’ in an engagement when ‘the Indians were fighting on the 
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embassy sent to Cyi’us by an Indian king. This embassyi 
%ed a sum of money for wliich the Persian king had asked, 
and ultimately served him in a delicate matter of espionage before 
the war against Croesus and the campaigns in Asia Minor. It may 
be acknowledged that the value of this particular allusion is slight, 
and that the Cyropaedia is a source of minor importance in this 
particular' fegard ; but yet it is worth citing as shomng, through 
Xenophon, a common acceptance of the idea that Cyrus was in a 
position to expect to receive direct consideration, if not vassalage, 
fi’om the overlord of Northern India. 

Descending to the Hellenistic age, when the Greeks began to have 
knowledge of India at fii’st hand, we find that two of the principal 
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and Hercules, had invaded their country, ‘ not even Cym^ 
the son of Cambyses, although he marched against the Scythians 
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Cyrus: Cambyses 

sum up, we may say that, even if there are just grounds 
ihbting that Cyrus actually invaded Northern India, there can be 
no question that he did campaign in the territories corresponding 
to the present Afghanistan and Baluclustan. It seems likely that 
Alexander’s historians may have been inclined to minimise the 
accomplishments of Cyrus the Great, especially in the light of his 
apparent sjt-back in Gedrosia^, in order to bring into greater 
prominence the achievements of the famous Greek invader. 

The view above stated, to the effect that Cyrus advanced at 
least as far as the borders of the Indus region, "will be better under¬ 
stood from the ensuing paragraphs, in which the holdings of his 
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and aftei-wards by Cambyses in hia turn.’ Again he sa^ 
fni 67), with reference to the death of the usurper Smerdis, that 
‘all the peoples of Asia felt regret, except the Persians themselves. 
Although it would be a forced interpretation of these passages to 
construe them as including India proper among the subject nations 
of the Persian Empire\ it seems clear, nevertheless, that iJarius, 
when he assumed the sovereignty in 522 B.O., had, as a,n Achae- 
Hueuian, an authentic claim to the realms immediate y or eiing 

upon India, if not to that land itself. 

For the reign of Darius (622-486 B.C.) wc have documentary 
evidence of the highest value in the inscriptions executed by that 
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Bahistan Inscription itself (1, 13-17) does not include 
in the list of the twenty-three provinces which ‘came to 
Darius.’ as the Old Persian text savs. or ‘ obeyed him.’ 
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jonnexion Avith the curious story of the gold-digging ants in 
region, which Herodotus tells directly afterwards (iii, 102-105) 
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ing of voyaging down the Indus to the sea, two centuries 
^ven after having first subdued most of the tribes of the 
IJi)X^er Punjab bcforo Rtn.rH tip* nr> t.hft . 
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isage over the higli ridges and disappeared to the northwards.^ 
ring the following twelve months (May 328 to May 327) such 
news of it as reached India showed that the Yavana Idng still pre¬ 
vailed against all enemies. As far as the Syr Daria (Jaxartes) the 
peoples of Eastern Iran were broken before liim. In the early 
spring of 327 he was again moving to the south. 

The raja of TakshaQila must have realised at this juncture that 
a momentous choice lay before him. It may be that the idea of a 
common Indian nationality, in whose cause he and his brother 
kings might stand together against the stranger, did not even 
occur to him; India was too large and too disunited for the mind 
to embrace it as a unity. But he might well tremble for his own 
power, if this new resistless deluge came buisting into the land. 
On the other hand it might perhaps be turned to his account. His 
policy was largely governed by his antagonism to the rival prince 
of the Paurava^ house (Porus), who ruled on the other side of the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum). The Paurava was indeed a neighbour to be 
dreaded. He is described to us as a man of gigantic and powerful 
build, a warrior-chief, such as in an unsettled world extends his 
power by aggress ye ambition and proud courage. lie had con¬ 
ceived the idea of building up for himself a great kingdom, and ho 
was the if to rt-Mise it. He had already made an attempt to 
cruf / che free tribe;' the east, pushing his advance even beyond 
the Hydraotes (Ravi), hi alliance with the iilja of the Abhisara 
couatry (corresponding roughly with the Punch and Naoshera 
districts in Kashmir) and iv'ith many of the free tribes whom he 


had drawn into vassalage sw elling his army, although the resist- 
8-nc«> he there encountered fi om the Kshatriyas^ had made him 
teni’.,orarily give back’. His h^nd had porhajis also reached west¬ 
ward across the Hydaspes into the country ivhich the raja of 
Takfjha^ila considered his own*, /t might w^ell seem to the raja of 
Takshu 9 ila that, threatened on the e>ne side by the Paurava and on 
the other side by the European invader, his safest course lay in 
allyin.g himself with the European, riding on the crest of the wave 
that would sweep Ids rival to destruction. 

Aiad yet the European host which had emerged out of the 
unkiu ,wn West to shatter the Persian EiDpire may have appeared 
too ut familiar and incalculable a power tc> make the decision easy. 


^ Paur..ava is a title denoting the chief of tho Purus, known in Vedic times 

(v, sup, Cha pter iv, pp. 82 f.). 

2 In Gr^^ek Kathaioi, see Lassen, vol. ii, p. 167. The g'cneral designation of the 
warrior cas.'e seems to be applied in this case to a paiticnlar people. 

^ Arrian v, 22. * See Anspach, note 125. 
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if the nija hesitated, his son Ambhi (Omphis)^ had a clea 
pinion as to what the situation required. He pressed his father 
to place liis principality at the Yavana king’s disposal. AVliile 
Alexander was still in Bukhara,; Ambhi began to negotiate on his 
o>vn account. Envoys from Taksha^ila made their way over the 
ridges of the Hindu Kush. They were charged with the message 
that Ambhi was ready to march by Alexander s side against any 
Indians who might refuse to submit. Thus the European, at his 
first arrival at the Gates of India, found India divided against 
itself. It was the hand of an Indian prince, which unbarred the 
door to the invader. 

The summer of 327 b.c. was almost come^ before the hillmeu of 
the Hindu Kush saw the Yavana army re-appear on the ridges, 
cross probably by the Kushan Pass^ and stream down to the iwsv 
Alexandria. The satrap who had been left here was found to 
have done badly, and Alexander appointed another in his plice, 
Tyriespes, a Persian like his predecessor. The population of the 
city was enlarged by di’awing in more of the people of the land 
and settling down there more war-worn European veterans. The 
work of making a city of Greek type had really only been begun, 
and a Macedonian of high rank, NicanorS was ni?w appointed to 
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see it carried through. 

The army moved on from Alexandria Ylicaea, where 
ander sacrificed to the Greek goddess Afheiia. From Nicaea be 
sent on a herald to the raja of Taksha^ila and the native princes 
west of the Indus to meet him in the ^abul Valley. We know of 
one Indian chief, 9a9igupta (Sisikottos), already in the conqueror’s 
train. His had been probably some little hill-state on the slopes 
of the Hindu Kush, whence he liad gone two years since, to- |ielp 
the Iranians in Bactria against Alexander. When their cause was 
lost, he had gone over to the European. Messengers now sumimJned 
the other chieftains of the lowor ICabul Valley to meet their c>ver- 
lord. At Tak 8 ha 9 ila too messengers appeared with the surarAons. 
And the raja, acting on the policy which his son had espoused 
so decisively, rose up to obey. 

Encamped in the Khbul Valley at some place not uamerl the 
raja of Taksha^ila saw the host destined for the invasion of his 
mother-land. It numlxered, at the lowest estimate, from tv mnty- 


1 See Sylvain Ij4vi in Jortmal Atiatique, 8 “* S4rie xv (1690), p. 234 f. 

* ’^.^ilKOVTos ijSri ToC ripo 5 , A.rr. iv, 22 , 8 . 

3 Strabo xv, C. 697; Onnningham, Ancient Geography, p. 25. 

* Dr Vincent Smith CEarly History of India, 3rd edition, p. 19) seems t.: he in error 
in identifying this Nican or with the son of Parraenio. 
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.0 thirty thousand men'—a stmugely compounded armj', which^ 
only be called Eui-opean with qualification. Its strength 
indeed consisted in the Macedonian regiments, stout yeomen and 
peasants carrying the long spear of the heavy-armed foot-soldier, 
and troops of splendidly disciplined cavalry drawn from the aris¬ 
tocracy of the country, the ‘Companions’ of the national King. 
European too were the thousands of soldiers from the Greek cities, 
serving as rriercenaries, on foot or mounted, and the contingents of 
semi-barbarous hiUmen from the Balkans, Agrianes and Thracians, 
serving as light troops—slingers, javelineers, and bowmen—invalu¬ 
able for mountain warfare. But mingled with the Europeans 
were men of many nations. Here were troops of horsemen, repre- 
seniing the chivalry of Iran, which had followed Alexander from 
Bactria and beyond®, Pashtus and men of the Hindu Kush with 
their highland-bred horses®, Central-Asiatics who could ride and 
shoot at the same time'*; and among the camp-followers one could 
find groups representing the older civilisations of the world, 
Phoenicians inheriting an immemorial tradition of ship-craft and 
trade, bronzed Egyptians able to confront the Indians with an 
antiquity still longer than their own. 

There was nothing to arrest this army between the point they 
had now reached and the Indus. The local chieftains had indi¬ 
cated their submission. All along the north side of the Kabul 
howevei’ lay the hills, whose inhabitants in their rock citadels, in 
the valleys of the Kfinar, the Panjkora, and the Swat, were un¬ 
schooled to recognise an overlord, and as prepared to give trouble 
to anyone who tried to incorporate them in an imperial system as 
their Pathan successors of a later day. But it was not Alexander’s 
way to leave unsubdued regions beside his road. His army there¬ 
fore broke up into two divisions. One, commanded by Hephaestion, 
the king’s friend, and Pcrdiccas, the pi’oudest of the Macedonian 
nobles, moved to the Indus by the most direct route. This would 
probably mean a route along the south bank of the Kabul, whether 


1 The numbws in the ancient texts are often untrustworthy. The estimate in the 
text ia Delbriick’s, Geschickte der Kriegskunst (1900), vol. i, p. 184. Anspacli (note 20), 
combining Arrian, Ind. 19, 5 witli Diod, xvir, 96, reckons the army in the Kabul Valley 
at about 85,000. Delbrlick denies that so large an army with the necessary camp- 
followers could have got across the Hindu Kush. This is a point for practical strategists. 
Whether Plutarch’s number {Alex* 56) is correct or not, he does not say, as 
Dr Vincent Smith, p. 49. inadvertently quotes him, that Ale^nder entered Iik^' ^ 
with 120,000 foot and 15,000 horse, but that Alexander left India with that nuudfer. 
Beinforcementa had been arriving from the West in the meaniimt, 

3 Arr. rv', 17, 3. ^ Ib, v, 11, 3. * Ib. iv, 24, 1. 
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rough the actual Khyber Pass or not^; the otlier, led by the Id 
himself, turned up into the hills. The two divisions were to rejoin 
each other upon the Indus; Hephaestion and Perdiccas, arriving 
there first, it was calculated, would have made all preparations for 
the passage of the great river. 

The Europeans who had followed Alexander so far into Asia 
now entered the region in which the armies of the English operate 
to-day. At that season of the year^ the hill-country must have 
been bitterly cold, and probably to some extent under snow. It 
was the same hill-country whose contours and tracks and points of 
vantage are studied now by British commanders; the tough high¬ 
lander of the Balkans or of Crete climbed and skirmished with 
bow and javelin in 327 B.C. where the Scottish highlander was to 
climb and skirmish with rifle and bayonet two thousand two 
hundred years later. And yet it is impossible to follow the track 
of Alexander over these hills with any precision. We hear of little 
mountain towns stonned, of others abandoned by their inhabitants. 
But their sites cannot be identified. One must however note that 
at this point Alexander, in an ethnographical sense, entered India; 
for these hills, whose population at the present day is either 
Afghan or Kafir, seem then to have been possessed by Indian 
tribes. The A^vakas, as their name apparently was in their native 
speech, were the fii'st Indian people to receive the brunt of the 
invasion ^ The fighting seems to have been of exceptional ferocity. 
At one place, where Alexander was w^ounded, the whole popula¬ 
tion was put to the sword. At another place we hear of a huge 
massacre, and 40,000 men taken captive. At a third place a body 
of Indians from the Punjab had come to help the local chieftain 
for hire. When the town capitulated, it was agreed that these 


^ Dr Vincent Smith says that he did not go by the Elhyber and cites Sir Thomas 
Holdich in support of the assertion. Sir Thomas in his more recent book,' Gates 
of India (p. 94), says that he ‘ undoubtedly followed the main route which.. .is sulBciently 
well indicated in these days as the “ Khaibar 

^ McrA llXadSwt^, Aristobulus ap. Strabo xv, C. 691. 

^ In the Greek accounts a people called Aepasioi are found in the Choes (either the 
Alishang or Kunar) Valley and a people called Assakonoi in the Swat Valley. Both 
liames are supposed to represent the same Indian name Agvaka, connected with a^a 
‘horse.* If so, the two Greek names may be due to local varieties of pronunciation, 
and it may be noted that the form Aspasioi would then approximate to Iranian speech, 
in which aspa is the equivalent of Strabo, according to the msb. (xv, C. 691, 

C. 698), calls the Aspasioi Hypasioi; this is often emended in modern texts to 
Hippaaioi, on the supposition that the Greeks knew their hippos to be the etymological 
equivalent of aspa ajid attempted a translation. This is extremely unlike the Greek 
way in these matters. The confusion is made worse by another people called Aatakenoi 
appearing in the Poshkalavati region, whose name is supposed uot to be connect4»d 
etymologically with that of their neighbours, the Assakenoi. 
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fenaries should transfei’ their services to Alexander. They* 
camped on a little hill apart. There, as they talked together, it 
seemed to them a horrible thing that they should march with the 
Yavanas against their own people. Tliey determined to slip away, 
when night fell, and make across the hills for home. But when 
night fell, they found the hill beset on all sides with the soldiers 
of Alexander; for some one had betrayed their design. The 
Macedonians suffered none of them to live till morning^ 

Tlie town with which this incident is connected the Greeks call 
Massaga. We know only that it was situated east of the Guraeus 
river and apparently not far fi'om the stream. The resistance 
which the easternmost branch of the hill-people, those called by 
the Greeks Assakeuoi, offered to the invader seems to have been 
concentrated at this place. All these tribes, as far as the Indus, 
recognised as overloi’d a chief whom the Greeks call Assakenos. 
His organisation for defence included an alliance with the king of 
the Abhisara country beyond the Indus, who sent contingents to 
his support*. Assakenos had himself taken command at Massaga, 
and fell there, struck by a missile from one of the European siege- 
machines®. His mother and daughter were left in the enemies’ 
hands*; but it was not among Alexander’s faults to fail in chivalry 
to the women whom war put at his mercy “. 

The loot in cattle in these regions was enormous, and we are 
told that a herd of the finest animals was actually given by Alex¬ 
ander into the charge of drovers who were to drive them all the 
way from the Hindu Kush to Macedonia. A town called by the 
Greeks Arigaeon, which apparently commanded the road between 
the Kunar and the Paiykora Valleys, was selected for recolonisa¬ 
tion—a number of war-worn Europeans and a number of the'native 
people were to form the population, as in similar cases before. 

One curious incident relieves the story of blood-shed. Some¬ 
where among these hills®—probably on the lower spurs of the 


^ Arr. IV, 27; Died, xvn, 84; Plut. Alex. 59; Polyaen. Strateg, rv, 3, 20. 

2 Arr. IV, 27, 7. ^ Arr. iv, 27, 2. * Arr. iv, 27, 4. 

® A strange story is given by Justin, xii, 7,10, that it was the wife of Assa^ionos who 
fell into Alexander’s hands and that he had a son by her, who afterwards became king 
of the Indians (I) (cf. Curtius, vin, 10, 35). It may be that the story was concocted in 
later times in the interests of some petty king of this region, who wished to establish 
a claim to be descended from Alexander. That is a claim which is still common in 
the Indian frontier hills. 

^ Holdich in discussing the site of Nysa (Gates of Ifidia, p, 122) gives a mis¬ 
translation of Arrian. Arrian does not say that Alexander ‘ then entered * that part 
of the country, but that somewhere in the country which Alexander had already 
traversed there was a place called Nysa. 

C. H. 1.1. 
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ee-peakecl Koli-i-Mor—dwelt a people Who told the Yavani 
or so the invaders understood them, that they were descendants of 
the western people who had come into those parts with their god 
Dionysus; for Dionysus, the Greeks believed, had gone conquering 
across Asia, at the head of his revellers, in the old heroic days. 
The Greeks always experienced a keen joy of recognition, when 
they could connect foreign things with the figures of their own 
legends, and they were delighted with the suggestion. The asson¬ 
ance of names lent itself immediately to confirm the theory as 
usefully as it does to confirm the adventurous speculations of 
modern archaeologists. In the legend the name Nysa was specially 
connected with Dionysus—it was the name of his nurse or of the 
place Avhere he was born or of his holy hill—and the name of this 
little town in the Hindu Kush, as it w'as pronounced to Alexander, 
had a similar sound. Again the legend said that Dionysus had 
been born fifom the thigh {meros) of Zeus, and a neighbouring 
summit, the Greeks discovered, was called Mem. What could be 
clearer? And when they saw the sacred plants of the god, the 
vine and ivy, running udld over the mountain, as they knew them 
at horned no doubt could be left. Modern travellers have come 


upon certain fair Kafir tribes in this region, whose religious pro¬ 
cessions with music and dancing have a Bacchanalian look, and 
the Nysaeans discovered by Alexander, they suggest, may have 
been the ancestors of these Kafirs; their processions may have led 
the Greeks to connect them with Dionysus. This is possible, but 
in the Greek books we hear nothing of the Nysaeans going in 
procession. It is the Macedonian soldiers themselves, who wreathe 
their heads with ivy and range the hills in ecstasy, calling on the 
god by his sacred names, as their people had done fi’om old time 
on the woody spurs of the Balkans. Hostilities, at any rate, 
with these interesting kinsmen could not be thought of,"and the 
‘Kysaeans’ were themselves prepared to act in character; three 
hundred of them on their mountain horses joined the army of tlie 
Yavana king and followed him to battle in the plains of the Punjab. 

Whilst Alexander was fighting in the valleys to the north of 
the Kabul, the other division of the Macedonian army under 
Hephaestion and Perdiccas, accompanied by the raja of Taksha^ila, 
made its way along the Kabul to the Indus. It may have been 
through the Khyber Pass that, one day in the cold weather season 
at the end of 327 or beginning of 326 B.O., the glitter of strange 
spears, long lines of mailed men, were seen emerging into the 


* Holdich, Qata of India^ jj, 133. 
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about Peshawar—the advance guard of the European in- 
of India. A few days’ march farther, and they came to the 
Indus. Arrived there, the Europeans set about collecting material 
for the bridge which was to transport their fellows into the interior 
of the land. But their hold on the country west of the Indus was 
not yet secure. The region in which the division of Hephaestion 
and Perdiccas was now encamped formed part of the realm of a 
raja, named by the Greeks A8tes^ whose capital was the town 
of Pushkalavatl (Charsadda) to the north of the Kabul river. 
The raja at this moment declared himself an enemy of the for¬ 
eigners. He was not strong enough to hold the open field against 
Hephaestion and Perdiccas, and shut himself desperately in some 
walled town. For a month he held it against the besiegers, and 
then the greater strength of the Europeans beat him down, and 
destroyed him. The principality was given to one who had been 
his enemy and become a hanger-on of the raja of Taksha^ila, a 
certain Sangaya. He was a man upon whose loyalty the Yavanas 
could count. 

In the hills to the north, after a few months’ fighting, the tribes 
generally had submitted to Alexander and the strong places were 
in his possession. He constituted the lower Kabul Valley and 
the recently conquered hills a special satrapy, distinct from the 
satrapy of the Paropanisadae, which Tyriespes ruled from Alex- 
andria-under-the-Caucasus. The new satrapy, whose official name 
wo do not know, but which can be most conveniently described as 
India-west-of-the-Indus, got for its governor a Nicanor, probably 
the same man who had been left a few months before to superintend 
the building of Alexandria. The king himself came down to Push- 
kalavati at the lower end of the Guraeus (now usually called the 
Swat) valley, which was not in a position, after the defeat of its raja, 
to ofler any resistance. He set a Macedonian garrison in the town 
under an officer named Philip. 

But the effective occupation of the lower Kabul valley by the 
Yavanas required still more to bo done. The division of Hephaes¬ 
tion had meantime fortified and garrisoned a place the Greeks call 
Orobatis, and Alexander, accompanied by two Indian chieftains, 
Cophaeus’ and ‘ Assagetcs’*, moved about to take possession of 
various small to^Vns between Pushkalavatl and the Indus. But 

One guess is that this represents the Sanskrit proper name HastI; a more 
probable one is that it is short for Ash^araja, king of tho Ashtakas. 

P , suggests, p. 65, note 200, that Cophaeus=raja of the region about 

UB ’ala near the Cophen, and Assagetea^the raja of the Asaakonoi (suooci^sor of the 
raja killed in Maasaga), 
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great labour remained. The reductioh of a certain mounta 
""^citadel, which crowned Alexander’s work during that printer, 
always seemed to the Greeks the great glory of the campaign. 
The Greek books described the siege and storming at greater 
length than any other episode in this region. The story was 
started that Heracles had attempted to storm that very rock and 
failed. Unfortunately, it has so far been impossible to fit the 
Greek description of Aornus to any rocky height noted in the 
country to-day b 

Aomus, we are told, was not far from the modern Amb; it was 
a great isolfited mass of rock, 6670 feet high, flat on the top with 
precipitous sides, which on the south went down straight to the 
river Indus. On the summit were woods and watersprings and 
fields whose cultivation could keep a thousand men employed. 
It seems plain that an object of this kind can hardly have escaped 
modern geographers in search of it. The inference is that some 
particulars in the Greek account are due to imagination. But 
when once we begin to trim it so as to suit the actual topo¬ 
graphy, it depends on a more or less arbitrary selection which 
particulars we eliminate and which we retain. There is at any 
rate no reason to doubt thaf^he final conquest of this mountain 
region did involve the reduction of some exceptionally strong 
rock-citadel, in which fugitives of the defeated tribes made a last 
stand. The citadel, when taken, was held for Alexander by a 
garrison under the Indian ^a^igupta. The capture of Aonius had 
to be followed by another short expedition further up into the 
hills, in pursuit of the flying defenders of the fortress. They were 
led by the brother of the Assakenian chief killed in Massaga- and 
had with them a herd of fifteen war-elephants. To the Greeks the 
idea of getting hold of these animals, so strange and wonderful to 
them, of whoso value in battle they had probably formed-an even 
exaggerated notion, made their pursuit the more eager. The hills 
were deserted before them, and Alexander pushed on as far as a 
town which the Greek books call Dyrta, It was found empty of in¬ 
habitants. Alexander learnt that the fugitive prince was dead by 
the evidence of his severed head, brought by some hillmen one day 
into camp. He had fallen a victim to some hostile tribe or to his 
own followers. Two bodies of light troops were*detached to scour 
the hills yet further, and Alexander himself turned back with the 


i See the note in Vincent Smith, pp, 56, 57. 

3 Arr. IV, 30, 5 ,• Diod. xvri, 86; Curt, vnr, 12, 1. His name is variously given as 
Aphrikes, Aphicee, Erioes in different 
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hia division to tlie Indus. Some natives of the region were^ 
elrt^ht by the Macedonians on their way. They reported that the 
fugitives from Aornus and the people of the hills had escaped into 
the country of Abhisara, whose raja was watching the progress of 
the Yavanas with a doubtful mind As for the elephants, they 
had turned them loose in the country bordering the Indus, more 
swampy in those days than it is now\ An elephant hunt accord¬ 
ingly followed; Alexander had already, with his quick interest in 
new things and his Macedonian sporting propensities, collected 
about him Indians whose special business was elephant-hunting, 
and by their means the scattei’ed herd was driven in, and attached 
to the Macedonian army^. The point at which Alexander’s division 
struck the Indus on its descent from the hills was some way above 
the point where Hephaestion and Perdiccas had by this time con¬ 
structed the bridge. Between the two, the right bank of the river 
was largely overgrown with forest, which, if in one way it impeded 
the advance of Alexander’s division, in another way helped the 
transport by furnishing timber for boats. Part of Alexander’s 
force floated down the river, and when he arrived at Hephaestion’s 
bridge the number of new boats was swelled by those brought 
down from up-stream. The two divisions of the Yavana host now 
re-united for passage into the heart of India. The place at which 
the bridge had been made has been fixed by the most recent 
opinion at Ohind, about 16 miles above Attock. The Greeks 
felt that they were crossing the threshold of a new world. Sacri¬ 
fices to the Greek gods, games and horse-races in their honour on 
the river bank at Ohind, marked their sense that they were about 
to begin a new enterprise of formidable magnitude. Alexander 
was approaching the bourne of the old Persian Empire, and it was 
evident that he meant to press still onward towards the sunrise. 
The Greek diviners announced that the omens were favourable. 
In the early dawn one day in the spring of 326 B.c.^ the host began 
to defile over the bridge, the mingled line of many races streaming 
all day into the Indian world. And the composition of the army 
became now more singularly mixed by the contingents of native 
Indian troops sent by the raja of Taksha 9 ila, squadrons of Indian 
horse and thirty elephants, endless trains moreover of oxen and 
sheep for sacrifice and food, and silver brought in masses from his 
treasiu'ies. 

The raja of Taksha^ila was now none other than Ambhi himself; 


^ Holdioh, Gates of India, p. 122. 

2 Strabo xv, C. 091. Cf. Vincent Smith, p. 61, note 1. 


s Cf. Diod. XVII, 86. 
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The first act of the new raja had been to send a message of homage 
to Alexander; he would not assume his ancestral kingdom except 
pending the Great King’s pleasure. He would take his kingdom 
only from Alexander’s hand. As Alexander moved on Taksha^ila 
from the bridge, Ambhi went out to meet him in state at the head 
of the forces of his principality. For a moment, when the Greeks saw 
an Indian army deployed across their path, they suspected treacheiy. 
The raja saw that there was trouble in the ranks and galloped 
forward with a few attendants. He assured Alexander through an 
interpreter that everything he had was his overlord’s. Alexander 
on his part ratified his assumption of the princedom*. 

The gates of Taksha^ila were thrown open to the Europeans 
and the Indian crowd watched, no doubt with a crowd’s curiosity, 
the strange figures and dresses which thronged their streets. But 
in one quarter the Greeks met with an indiflerence which took 
them aback. At Takshagila, so far as we know, the Greeks first 
noticed Indian ascetics. The report reached Alexander himself of 
a strange set of men who were to be seen naked somewhere near 
the city, ‘practising endurance,’ men commanding a great rever¬ 
ence among the people. It was no use his sending for them, since 
they would certainly refuse to come; those who wished to learn 
their secret must go to them. Alexander, however, on his side, 
felt he could not go to them consistently with his dignity ; so he 
chose an envoy, a Greek officer named Ouesicritus, who had been 
a disciple of the Cynic philosopher Diogenes, a figure obviously 
akin to the Indian ascetics. Onesicritus, in the book he afterwards 
wrote, gave an account of his interesting mission, and we may still 
read it in Sti'abo’s version^. He found fifteen ascetics some ten 
miles from the city, sitting naked and motionless in a sun so burn¬ 
ing that one could not even walk over the stones Avith bare feet. 
Onesicritus could only communicate with them through a series of 
three interpreters, but he made them understand that the Yavana 
king Avould like to learn their wisdom. The ascetic to whom he 
first addressed himself answered bluntly that no one coming in the 
bravery of European clothes—cavalry cloak and broad-brimmed 
hat and top-boots, such as the Macedonians wore—could learn 
their wisdom. To do that, he must strip naked and learn to sit on 
the hot stones beside them. Another answered more mildly that 
it was really very creditable for such a man a.s Alexander to desire 
to know something of the deeper Avisdom, but one must remember 

» Diod. xvn, 86 ; Curt, viii, 12. * 0. 716. 
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.0 attempt to convey their teaching through three interpre- ^ 
^common men incapable of understanding more than the mere 
words, would be like trying to make water flow clear through 
mud. They seem however to have made an attempt; and then 
they asked Onesiciitus whether among the Yavanas there was any 
teaching of this kind, and he told them about Pythagoras and 
Socrates and his old master Diogenes. The ascetics seemed 
pleased, but expressed regret that the wise men of the Greeks 
had clung to such superfluities as clothes*. One of these ascetics 
was ultimately persuaded by the raja of Takshacila to accompany 
Alexander and return to clothes and a worldly life. His com¬ 
panions considered it an apostasy, and followed him with reproaches. 
The name of this Indian, who remained a notable figure in Alex¬ 
ander’s entourage, was one which Plutarch reproduces as ‘ Sphiues,’ 
but the Greeks, catching among the Indian words of gi’eeting 
which he exchanged with his fellow-countrj’uieu, the Avoi’d kedyana, 

‘ lucky,’ came to call him Kalanos*'*. 

At Takshagila Alexander held what would be called in modern 
India a durbar. There W’ere morr Greek sacrifices and games. 
Ambhi and a crowd of smaller chiefs frtmt the country already 
dominated by the Macedonian arms brougiit presents, and were 
granted extensions of territoiy at the expense of such of their 
neighbours as had not svibmitted to the European King of Kings. 
And Alexander bestowed presents also with a large hand. In the 
train of the European army, waggons had come over the mountains 
bringing from the storehouses of the old Persian kings vessels of 
gold and silver, Babylonian and I’ersian embroideries, and many 
of these now found a home in the palace of Takshacila. The 
Macedonian captains were inclined to grumble at the munificence 
with which Alexander treated his Indian vassal kings. But Alex¬ 
ander had come to feel himself, one gathers, a man raised above 
distinctions of race, an Emperor of the world, beneath Avhom all 
mankind was to be levelled and made one. 

East of the Hydaspes (Jhelum) the Paurava king had bee < 
watching the immense peril come near. He learnt of the alliance 
between hie old enemy of Takshacila and the Yavana conqueror. 
He learnt that other princes of the land were tendering submission 
to the new power -his own kinsman, for instance, another Panrav;;, 
whose territory lay f;till further to the east, beyond >l'.e Acc';i’!c; 
(Chenab)®. In that mnnifint. nf foar. the sVifrit oi:' tlr - ai'cat l^;V‘r^'^^ 


* Strabo XV, C. 
’ Arr. V, 21, 'v 
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unshaken in the resolve to settle his relations with the 
vader by the arbitrament of arms. It would be a mistake to 
regard him as one who fought in the nationalist cause. The 
Paui'ava does not seem to have been moved by any thought of 
Indian solidarity against the European any more than the raja of 
Takshagila. It was not India that he was going to fight for; it 
was his own honour and his own kingdom. His honour would not 
allow him to surrender anything without a fair fight, and aU his 
old ambitions of constructing a gi’eat kingdom at the e.xpense of 
neighbouring chiefs and the free tribes would vanish into air, if he 
gave way to a power which had made agreement with his rivals. 
And yet, if the Paurava was not a champion of nationalism, India 
may well reckon the proud and brave prince among her national 
heroes. Unhappily India has long forgotten his name. We know 
of him only through the Greek books which call him Porus. It 
would have seemed a strange fate to him, had any astrologer been 
able to predict it —to pass quickly out of the memory of his own 
people, and to be a familiar name for centuries in lands of which 
he had no conception, away to the West! 

To meet the European^ the Paurava could draw upon the 
resources of his own princiijality lying between the Hydaspes and 
the Acesines, full of populous villages ^ And if his immediate 
neighbours to east and west were hostile, the raja of Abhisara 
was inclined to make common cause with him. That prince had 
already, as we have seen, given shelter to the fugitives from the 
Swat Valley, and now messengers went to and fro between him 
and the Paurava. He thought it politic however to play a double 
game, and sent his brother to the durbar at Taksha^ila to convey 
pi’esents to Alexander and the announcement of his submission. 
And meanwhile he prepared to send forces to join the Indian 
army mustering on the Hydaspes. 

It was probably some wind of these intrigues which accelerated 
Alexander’s attack*. The Paurava, for his part, had sent the 
Yavana conqueror an open defiance. To the envoys who sum¬ 
moned him to meet Alexander at Taksha 9 ila he had answered that 
he would meet Alexander on his own frontiers, in arms’. He soon 
learnt that in spite of the heats of summer which now lay on the 
land, in spite of the near approach of the rains, the European 
army had broken up from Taksha^ila and was in full march for 
the passage of the Hydaspes. Alexander had left a Macedonian 
garrison in Takshacila, and a Macedonian satmp, Philip the son of 

1 Strabo xv, C. 698. * l>iod. xvii, 87. * Curt, vin, 13, 2. 
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atas, ill the reahn of Ambhi\ Probably somewhere near th 
^ce where is now the town of Jhelum^ the army of the Paurava 
gathered on the banks of the Hydaspes in the spring of 326. Its 
numbers are variously given®. They were perhaps not very far, 
more or less, from those of Alexander’s army, though all our 
accounts agi-ee in one point— that Alexander had a numerical 
superiority in cavalry. 

The first body of Yavanas to appear on the river was, one 
gathers, the advance guard sent on by Alexander, bringing in 
sections the boats which had been used on the Indus. These were 
fitted together again on the Hydaspes, and a little fleet could soon 
be descried in moorings across the river. Tlie king with the main 
army was on the road. The Paurava seems to have thrown one 
body of troops into the country opposite under his nephew 
‘ Spitaces,’ to contest Alexander’s advance in some narrow place of 
the hills^ through which the road fi’om Taksha 9 ila runs. It was, 
of course, a mere preliminary skirmish, and a manoeuvre of the 
Macedonian horee threw back the Indians in some confusion*. 
Presently the great host of the Yavanas was seen drawn up on the 
other side. The eyes watching from ^e left liauk could make out 
the royal tent and the uniform of the body-guards and even the 
figure of the marvellous man iiimself moving to and fro among 
his captains. They could see too a body of 5000 Indians, their 
countrymen, sent by Ambhi to fight by the aide of the Mace¬ 
donians. Nothing divided the Indian arm\ from the conquerors 
of the world but the breadth of the Hydaspes. That however was 
a serious obstacle. The I’iver at this season" was rising as the 



^ This may have been the same Philip whom we beard of as commandant of the 
garrison in Pushkalavati. Anspach thinks it was not, note 200. 

* Dr Vincent Smith in an appendix (p. 78) defends the Jhelum site against the 
Jalalpur site, preferred by Cunningham. A point in favour of Jhelum is that it is 
higher up alid Alexander seems to have kept close to the hills. One does not see 
however that it can ever be possible to decide the question with our defective docu¬ 
ments. Most of the argument on the subject takes it for granted that the place where 
Alexander crossed was above the comp of Porus. But our sources do not tell ua 
whether it was above or below. Graf Yorck von Wartenburg and Delbriick prefer the 
hypothesis that it was below. With this point uncertain, as it must remain, it seems 
idle to try to be precise. 

> The numbers in the final battle, according to Arrian v, 16, 4, w'ero 80,000 foot 
{* all that was any good, that is to say *), 4000 horses, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants. 
See Delbriick, p. 184. 

^ The exact route of Alexander from Taksha^ila to the Hydaspes is unknown. See 
Vincent Smith, p. 63, note. * Polyaen. rv, 8, 21. 

® Dr Vincent Smith’s disquisition on the date of the battle (p. 85 f.) suffers from 
one important datum having been left out—Strabo’s statement, on the authoVity of 
Neaichus, that the Macedonian army was on the Acesines at the time of the summer 
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began to melt in the Himalayas. Along the left bank 
Paurava kept a sharp watch on all possible landing-places. His 
elephants especially would deter the Europeans, by their terror as 
well as by their solid bulk, fi’oin landing. To land in the face of 
such opposition might well seem an impossibility, even for Yavanas. 
But for the Paurava it meant the necessity of uni’emitting vigil¬ 
ance ; it meant the continuous minute scrutiny of every movement 
on the opposite bank. He was now to show whether he had the 
general’s genius for divining the purposes of the enemy from 
chance indications. 

The diflSculty was that movement in the opposite camp seemed 
perpetual. Over and over again there were concentrations at this 
point or that,' as if an immediate attack Avere to be made, and 
then, when the nerves of the defenders Avere strung up to the 
highest pitch of expectancy, nothing happened. Was the dreadful 
foe really brought to a standstill by an obstacle such as he had 
never yet encountered? Or Avere these abortive movements purposed 
feints to thi’ow the defenders off their guard ? For the foreigners 
at any rate it must make things worse Avhen rain storms came on^— 
tropical deluges such as they could never have experienced before, 
with only such shelter as a camp alloAvs—and the swollen river 
swelled yet higher. Some indications seemed to shoAV that this 
state of suspense might be protracted for months, that the Yavanas 
had given up the thought of attempting to cross in the present 
state of the river, and were going to Avait for the Avinter when it 
would become fordable. It Avas certain froni the reports of spies 
that great stores of provisions were being brought up, as if for a 
long halt^. Then alarms at night began. In the intervals of the 
rain the noise of cavalry mustering could be heard on the further 
bank, the shoutings of Avords of command, the songs which the 


Yavanas sang in battle to their own gods; and at the s^uud of it, 
on the left bank the great elephants would swing through the 
darkness to their stations, and the lines of Indians stand ready 
Avith sword and bow. And still nothing happened. The night 
alarm became almost a piece of routine. 


solstice (xv, C. 692). This would support Arrian’s statement that the battle was in 
the month of Munychion, i.e. probably about the middle of May, not in July as 
Pr Vincent Smith computes. (See Anspach, note 124.) 

* According to Mr Pearson (see Bibliography) the regular rains do not begin in this 
part till July. 

® Schubert points out that if Alexander was trying to keep the Indians in expecta¬ 
tion of an immediate attack he can hardly have tried at the same time to persuade 
them that he was going to remain stationary for a long time. If they got this 
impression from the arrival of provisions, it was not therefore due to design on his part. 
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daybreak, after a uigbt of storm and violent rain, outposts 
came galloping in with the tidings that boats crowded with horses 
and armed men had been sighted rounding the end of a wooded 
island some twenty miles away from the Indian camp. A body of 
Yavanas had succeeded in reaching an undefended part of the left 
bank I The first outposts who reported sighting the boats were 
soon follqwed by others who had seen the enemy getting firm foot 
upon the laud. 

Fi’om the Greek books we know more than the Paurava could 
know of the movements which had taken place in the European 
army on that terrific night. Wliile the rain poured in torrents 
and the lightnings struck men down here and there in the European 
columns, the king with a strong division’—Macedonian horse and 
foot, horsemen from Balkh and Bukhara, light-armed Balkan 
mountaineers and archers — moved to a point about seventeen 
miles from the Em’opean camp, where the fleet of river-boats was 
in readiness. As it drew near day, the storm abated, and in the 
first light the laden boats pushed olF. In any circumstances, 
to embark upon an unknown river, swollen in flood, would have 
been sufiRciently venturesome. A single bark carried the king and 
several of his great captains, men who in after days were destined 
themselves to rule great tracts of the earth and to plot against 
each other’s lives—Perdiccas, the future Regent, Ptolemy, one day 
to be king of Egypt, Lysimachus, to be king of Thrace and carry 
the Macedonian arms into what is now Rouniania, Seleucus, who 
would inherit Alexander’s Asiatic empire. With so much history 
was one boat big, which in the early light of that gray morning 
swayed upon the blind eddies of an Indian river. It was one of 
the moments when Alexander threw himself upon luck, as repre¬ 
sented by the chance play of natural forces. The point from 
which the boats put out had the advantage—it was chosen for 
that I’eason—of being hidden from the watchers on the opposite 
bank by a wooded island in mid-stream. It was not till the boats 
approached land that they came in sight, and sent the outposts 
galloping back to the Paurava. It was instantly clear that every¬ 
thing was a question of time: could the Indians reach the place 
where the Europeans had landed before the Europeans were ready 
to receive them ? And here the luck of natural accidents came in. 
The Europeans soon discovered that the recent min had cut ofl^ 

^ Some 31,000 men, if Arrian’s figures are accepted. Of course, if Delbriiok's 
estimate of 30,000 for the whole of Alexander's army is right, Arrian’s numbore must 
be Tery much exaggerated. 
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place where they were from the proper shore by a swoUi 
channel; they had landed on what was now practically an island. 
All depended on whether the channel was fordable. If it was not, 
the Europeans were caught in a trap. The question remained 
doubtful, as at point after point attempts were made, and the 
water proved too deep. Then a point was found where it was just 
possible for a man to cross, going into the strong current above 
his breast, and there men and horses struggled through. Onesi- 
critus recorded words which, he said, burst from the king in the 
stress of that moment. They show a curious point of contact 
between the European then and the European now. For to-day 
India sees in the European some one living and moving and acting 
in its midst, whilst the public opinion which governs him, for which 
he really cares, is the opinion of a society thousands of miles away. 
At that moment, Onesicritus said, Alexander suddenly exclaimed, 
as the thought struck him that he was going through all this for 
the sake of a fame, which meant that people would talk and write 
about him at Athens^! 

When the Paurava received tidings of the landing of the 
Yavanas, he could not yet tell from which direction the main 
attack would come. For the enemy’s camp could be descried as 
usual just opposite —the royal tent, bodies of European soldiery, of 
horsemen from the Kandahar highlands and the Hindu Kush, and 
the Indian troops of the hostile rajas. The Paurava must not relax 
his guard on the adjacent landing-places, whatever force he might 
detach to deal with the body of Yavanas who had got across. As 
a matter of fact, Alexander had left a force, including two Mace¬ 
donian phalanxes, in the camp under Craterus, with orders to 
attempt the passage as soon as they should see the Indians thrown 
into confusion by his own attack, and another body of troops with 
Meleager at a point half way between the camp and the place of 
embarkation^. The division which crossed the river with Alexander 
numbered about 11,000 men. The Paumva remained stationary 
with the bulk of his army, but in order to meet with all possible 
speed the Europeans who had landed, he detached a force of 2000 
mounted men and 120 chariots under the command of his son. 
The young prince found a body of Europeans already drawn up on 


1 Plutarch, Alex, 60. 

3 If Arrian’s figures are right, the force left in camp would have numbered about 
17,000 foot and 1800 horse, and the division with Meleager about 30,000 foot and 2000 
horse. Delbriick considers that the number given for Alexander’s division, 11,000, is 
correct and makes it the basis of his calculation. 
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J^hore. iVs he came nearer, detachments of horse broke from 
enemy’s lines and swept towards him. But instead of the 
shock of the encounter, a hail of arrows descended upon the 
Indian cavalry; for the men who came against them carried bows 
and could shoot in full career. They were not Yavanas, but the 
men from the steppes of Central Asia, who by custom fought in 
this elusive fashion. Behind them, however, Alexander was keep¬ 
ing his Em’opean squadrons in reserve, till he knew whether he 
had the main force of the Paurava before him or only a detach¬ 
ment. Then the Indians received the charge of the Macedonian 
horse, squadron after squadron, and at their head flashed the 
person of the terrible king. The Indian horsemen were over¬ 
powered, and could only thro\y their lives away in the unequal 
battle. Four hundred are said to have fallen; the young prince 
was among the slain. All the 120 chariots, running headlong into 
the mud, were captured*. 

The return of the shattered squadrons to camp told the Paurava 


that no river separated Alexander and himself any more, that the 
hour of supreme crisis was come. He determined to move practi¬ 
cally the whole of his force against the division with the king. 
Only a small body of troops (four or five hundred foot soldiers 
and thirty-five elephants) were left to hold the river-bank 
against the division with Craterus. The Indian army arrived 
in time to draw up in battle order before the Europeans engaged 


them. 

Some of the pictorial features of the battle which followed we 
can gather from our Greek texts. But their account is too con¬ 
fused, in part perhaps through the mistakes of copyists, to allow 
us to reconstruct it as a military operation. Not knowing whether 
it was above or below the Indian camp that xUexander had landed, 
we do not know whether the right or the left of the Indian line 
rested upon the river; and yet that would be an essential point in 
understanding what hai)pened. We know at any rate that the 
strength of the Indians was in the two hundred elephants an arm 
to which the Europeans had no parallel and which was apt to 
terrify the foreign horses—whilst the superiority of the Europeans 
was in cavalry. 


^ Aaspaoh supposes that the son of Povus was already near the spot with GO ohanoU 
and 1000 horse when Alexander landed, and that, finding a larger body had mossed 
than he could cope with, he sent for help to his cousin Spitaces, who was holding 
a post lower down opposite Meleager; Spitaces brought up 60 more chariots and 
another 1000 horse. 
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A picture of the Indian line of battle is given us. The elephi 
were drawn up along the front like bastions in a wall. Tlie enemy 
would be obliged, either to attack the unfamiliar monsters directly, 
or go in between them to get at the masses of Indian foot behind. 
The line of foot projected on each side beyond the elephants, and, 
beyond the foot, cavalry was stationed to guard either flank, wth 
chariots in front of them. An image of some god, Krishna,or 
Indra, was held aloft before the ranks’, in the midst of his army 
the Indian prince had his seat upon an elephant of exceptional 
size, his own magnificent frame encased in a hauberk of cunning 
workmanship, which left nothing but his right shoulder bare— 


visible to all and surveying all. The Indian army waited, a gi-eat 
stationary mass, whilst the monotonous yet exciting I’hythm of 
the drums aud the trumpeting of the elephants filled the air, to 
see how the more mobile European force opposed to it would 
develop the attack. As in the former fight that morning, it was a 
cloud of 1000 mounted archers from Central ^isia, which first rolled 
out upon the Indian left and covered the cavalry there with flights 
of arrows. Their arrows might have been answered more effectu¬ 
ally from the Indian ranks, were it not that the rain-rotten slush 
underfoot made it impossible for, the Indian archers to get a firm 
rest for their long bows. To repel this attack the Indian cavalry 
on the left wing began to execute some wheeling movement, but 
while it was still incomplete the Macedonian horse-guards, led by 
Alexander himself, bore down upon them. The battle, so much 
we can say, was decided by the cavalry. Alexander s onset was 
supported by another body of European horse under the Mace¬ 
donian Coenus. What exactly the manoeuvre of Coenus was is 
obscure; the phrases in our authorities are of doubtfiil interpreta¬ 
tion, and what is offered in printed texts is sometimes the con¬ 
jectural emendation of a modern editor^. The Indian cavalry was 
unable to hold its own against tlie Macedonian horse, practised in 
a hundred fights over half .\sia. The irretrievable defeat of the 
Indian cavalry threw the ml miry into confusion, and the crush in 
the centre made the elei>huiUo a terror to their own side. When 
the European infantry came into action, all resistance had become 
hopeless, and what followed was not fighting, but butchei’y. Be¬ 
tween the broken squadi'ons of horse plunging amongst them and 
the rushes of the maddened elephants, the Indian army was reduced 


» Cart, vni, 14,11. 

> B.g. in llie Teubner text of Cartius by Iledicko ‘Coenus ingenti vi in laevum 
cornu invehitur,’ vin, 14, 17, is emended into ‘a laevo cornu invehitur.’ 
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ewildered mob'. A part of the mob surged backwards in a* 
ffd attempt to regain the camp from which they had set out, aud 
a certain number succeeded in getting through the cruel ring of 
the enemy’s cavalry. But by now the division of Craterus had 
crossed the river, and these exhausted fugitives therefore only 
found ne\y bodies of Macedonians, fresh and unbreathed, barring 
their wr^y. They were mown down without a possibility of escape 
or resistance. Among the thousands who, the Greek books affirm, 
perished on that day—‘ were the two sous of Porus, Spitaces the 
“ nomarch ” of that district, all the great captains of Porus.’ 

The prince himself from the back of his huge elephant had 
seen his army turned to confusion ai’ound him. The Greek 
historians, to whom India must owe it, if she knows anything 
to-day about this her heroic son, observe that, unlike the Persian 
monarch in a similar case, he did not turn to flight So long as 
any body of men in that seething mass preserved any appearance 
of order, the Paurava kept his elephant where the dai-ts were 
flying. One gashed his bare right shoulder. When all Jiopc was 
oyer, the royal elephant turned and made its way from the place 
of carnage. The Paui'ava-had not gone far Mheu a man came 
galloping after him. Coming within earshot, he shouted to the 
prince to have his elephant halted : he brought a message from 
the Yavana king. The Paurava recognised the hated face of the 
raja of Taksha^ila. Then he turned round in his seat, and, with 
what strength his wounded arm could gather, threw a javelmr, 
Ambhi evaded it and galloped back to his overlord. Presently the 
Paurava was overtaken again by other horsemen, calling to him to 
stop aud receive Alexander’s message. Among them he saw a 
certain ‘ Heroes,’ whom he believed to be still his friend. Loss of 
blood had brought on intolerable thirst. It came to the Paurava 
that he had done aU that honour required, that he might yield to 
destiny. The elephant was halted and he alighted. The envoys of 
Alexander gave him to drink. Then he bade them conduct him to 
the king. 


* For the battle see especially Schubert, Die Porus-Scltlac/it la Rhein. Mus., Neue 

Folgo, Lvi (1901), p. 643 f. jje attempts to disentangle the parts of Ptolemy and 
.^istobnlns in Arrian’s aoconnt. One critical question bearing on-a reconstruction of 
the battle is the value to be attached to the ‘Letter of Alexander ’ cited by Plutaroli. 
Schubert holds it to bo a later fabrication based on Clitarohus. DclbriicU {Oesch. d.-r 
KrieffskuTut, i, p. 189) maintains that, although not the work of Alo'. .'o'dir hiropolf, 
it was an official bulletin given out in his name. Q. Veith in Klio. \ :u ri. f o, l31ff., 
defends against Schubert the general consistency of Arrian’s narraliv*. - ’ 

* Head, Hhtoria Numorum (2nd ed.), p. 833, suggests that the coin figured in 
PI. 1 ,16, may give an actual representation of this encounter (v. inf. pp. 889-90). 




Alexander the Great 

^ As the little party neared the Macedonian lines, the Pauri 
saw the conqueror of the world come galloping out to meet him. 
It was an instance of two strong men, from diverse ends of the 
earth, coming face to face. Alexander, whose romantic vein was 
easily touched, was all admiration, the Greek books say, for an 
antagonist so splendid iu person, so brave and proud. There is no 
Indian historian to tell us what the Paurava felt, when he looked 
on Alexander. But we gather that from their meeting the Paurava 
gave this unparalleled man his full loyalty, as vassal and friend. 
Their conversation at this their first meeting is recorded. The 
Paurava was made to understand that Alexander desired him to 
indicate himself the treatment he would wish to receive. ‘ Act as 
a king,’ the' Indian said. But the interpreter explained that 
Alexander was not satisfied ; he wanted something more precise. 

‘ Wlien I said “ As a king ” ’ the Paurava replied, ‘ everything was 
contained in that.’ 

The principality of the Paurava was now in the hands of 
Alexander to order as seemed good to him. Tlie Paurava was 
re-iustated in his former dignity. He was only required to regard 
himself as the member of a world-realm under Alexander. In all 
groupings of mankind,— in the family, the nation, the empire the 
constituent units have to sacrifice something of their independence 
in order to share in the gi-eatness and strength of the group. And 
in such a realm as Alexander now conceived, a realm including 
already so many races and nations, in which European and Asiatic 
should stand on one footing, it might well seem to a proud Indian 
prince that he and his people could accept their place without 
shame. He entered it as the peer of the Macedonian chiefs, who 
might claim to be the conquerors, and of the princes and nobles of 
Iran, who had given their allegiance to the new King of Kings. 
That his new position meant amity with the raja of Taksha^ila was 
probably the thing which the Pauiava found most bitter. But 
that Alexander sweetened, so far as he could, by giving him a 
great enlargement of dominion towards the east. 

Here too Alexander, purauing his fixed policy, Avas determined 
to strengthen the bonds which knit his empire together by plant¬ 
ing cities of European men. On AA'hat had been the field of battle, 
they began to trace out the walls of a Nicaea, a ‘ City of Victory,’ 
and on the opposite bank of the river, whence Alexander had put 
out in the gray of that eventful morning, the site of a city was 
maiked, to be called Bucephala, after the king’s stabvart old horse 
Bucephalus, who had come so far to lay his bones. 
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ire again the Indians saw the Yavanas honour their gods 
eir own peculiar fashion—the sacrifices of thanksgiving for 
victory, the obsequies of the slain, the horse-racing and the run¬ 
ning, wrestling and boxing of naked men. To the Sun especially 
Alexander made offerings on this occasion, whose grace, he deemed, 
had opened for him the way to the Orient \ Then the army turned 
once more to the business of war. The state of things, as we saw, 
which the Europeans found in the Pli^ab was one of extreme 

d ivision, free tribes every where mai ntaining their separate inde ¬ 

pendence against princes like Ambhi and the Paurava. The firsi 
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effect of the M acedonian conquest, as it has been of other cod- 
q nests, was internal unifica^n. It seemed good policj' to recognise 
a certain number -of native princes and make their authority really 
effective over large spheres. Even to the west of the Acesines 
(Chemib), the next fiver after the Hydaspes (Jhelum), there was 
a people with thirty-seven towns of over 5000 inhabitants—the 
Greeks give their name as Glausai or Glauganikai— which had held 
their independence against the Paurava, But it was a different 


CD 


matter, when the summons was brought by the conquerors of the 
Paurava, when tJiey saw the wave of European and Ceutral-Asiau 
cavalry sweeping over their fields, columns of Macedonian footmen 
and Thi-acian archers marching against them. They surrendered, 
and the principality of the Paurava was extended over their land. 

There was no power in the north-west of India, after the battle 
on the Hydaspes, which could meet the Europeans in the open 
field, as the Paurava had done. The only chance lay in the fact 
that the intrusive power, although a far-reaching one—a camp on 
the move—could not be everywhere at once, and, if it could not be 
met, it could often be defied at a distance. The rapid conquest 
had been anything but secure. Even before Alexander had left 
Tak 8 ha 9 ila a rebellion in the Kandahar region, which had been 
joined by the chief of a neighbouring part of India^ had been 
suppressed, and now, whilst Alexander was encamped among the 
rivers of the Punjab, the hill tribes of the Swat Valley threw otf 
fear and renounced allegiance. We may perhaps gather Irom a 
sentence in a Greek text* that the satrap Nicanor was killed. The 
Indian ^a^igupta, who held the fortress of Aornus for Alexander, 
sent urgent messages to the Puiyab. Macedonian forces came up 
in time to beat down the revolt, from the neighbouring satrapy on 


> Diod. xvn, 89; Curt, ix, 1, 1. _ 

“ CurtiUB vin, 13, 4. The Indian chief’s naiu. is Samaxns in the ms. : Hcdicke 
eraend‘ conjectnrally Damaraxns. * Arrian v, 20, 7. 
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under Philipp But even if this revolt was sui)pressed, it was an 
indication of disruptive forces below the surface. 

The raja of Abhisara, who had been too late to help the 
Paurava, thought well to renew his assurances of loyalty to Alex¬ 
ander. A body of envoys fi’om Kashmir, headed by the mjas 
brother, arrived in camp with presents which included forty 
elephants. They would also seem to have brought back to 
Alexander his envoy Nicocles, whom the raja had retained by him, 
so long as the issue of the conflict with Porus was doubtfuP. 
Alexander, however, could now be satisfied with nothing short of 
the raja's own presence, and gave the envoys to understand that 
it would be as well for him to come, or Alexander might come to 
look for him. 

When the satrap of Parthia, a Persian, had brought down a 
body of Thracian reinforcements from Iran, Alexander moved 
across the Acesines (Chenab), probably in the neighbourhood of 
Sialkot, having now nothing but physical difliculties to contend 
with^ The passage of the river brought him near the frontiers of 
the other Paumva. This chieftain's envoys had been for some 
time past carrying Alexander liis homage; but his calculations 
had been completely upset when he saw the hated kinsman, whom 
he had pictured humbled before him by the power of the foreigners, 
retained at Alexander’s side as an honoured friend. It made his 
own position a dangerous one and he fled before the approach of 
the Eu^opean8^ The king pressed onwards to the next river, the 
Hydraotes (Ravi), leaving, of coui'se, strong posts at various points 
behind him, to secure liis communications. From the banks of 
the Hydraotes he detached a body of troops under Hephaestion to 
occupy the territory of the fugitive Paurava, and annex all the 
land between the Acesines and the Hydraotes to the realm of 
Porus his friend. Any free tribes within that region were to be 
taught to recognise their new prince’s authority. Hephaestion 
was also to begin the walls of a city upon the Acesines—possibly^ 

^ Acc. to Anspach, note 200, Philip, the governor of Pushkala, 7 w?t=Philip the satrap. 

2 Auct. anon. Epit. Alex, M, rer. gest. u, §66 f. (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbilcher Jiir klass, 
Philol. XXVI, Supp. 1901, p. 105). 

3 The river would be i me, lateJ|b|^ Strabo xv, 0. 692 *, Anspach, 


4 To t]ie Gandaridae, 
probably meant. The sta 
people * (riffes) that the pi 
rest upon a confusion. 


p. 66. 



k91. The people of the Ganges region are 
llrabo (xv, C. 699) gives as made by ‘some 
uB Porufi was itself called Gondaris seems to 
® As Anjpacli supposes (note 215). 
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\ "The Capture of San gala 37\^ 

Ider native town commanding tlie road over the river, now to" 
rebuilt and fortified on Hellenic principles ^ Alexander himself 
passed on eastwards over the Hydraotes. 

The European army kept near the foothills of the Himalayas, 
marching through the country north of Amritsar. The region was 
one of those held by free tribes, one which the Paurava, in the 
days befbre the coming of the Europeans, had vainly tried to 
subdue. The first tribe to whom the Europeans came, east of 
the Hydraotes, the Adhrish^^, submitted; but the powerful 
lishatriyas, who had repelled the Paurava and the raja of Abhisara 
combined, were not disposed to bow to the Yavanas without a 
struggle®. The fortified town called by the Greeks Sangala^ was 
chosen as the centre of resistance. The Kshatriyas who held it 
soon found that the invaders drew the siege tight around it in 
deadly fashion. But it was eventually not foreignera only whom 
they saw from their walls. Their old Paurava enemy arrived in 
the Macedonian camp mth a force of elephants and five thousand 
Indian soldiers. He arrived in time to see the Macedonian storm 
the city. Seventeen thousand of the defenders, we are told, fell 
by the sword, whilst the captives surpassed the enormous figure of 
70,000. The inhabitants of other towns of the Ivshatriyas fled 
in a mass, although Alexander sent his clever Greek secretary, 
Eumeues of Cardia, to assure them of his clemency if they sub¬ 
mitted- Many succeeded in getting out of the country, but some 
600 were overtaken by the Europeans and killed. Saugala was 
razed to the ground, and the country made over to the Paurava. 

Somewhere near the Kshatriya country, it would seem, lay the 
principality of the raja Saubhuti, *worthy to be set beside the 
Pam’ava, as he is described to us, for goodliness of person and 
stature and for the vigour of his administration^. In later ih^’s 



‘ Adraiatai * in Pauly- 


^ Arr. V, 29, 3. 

* So Tomasobek interprets their Greek name ^AdpaiorraL 8,v. 

WiflBowa. 

• In most English books, we are told that the Catliaei (Kshatriyas) were allied with 
the Main and Oxydracae. (This is assumed by Dr Vincent Smith, The autanonwus 
tribes conquered by Alexander^ in the J,R.A.S. for 1903, p. 686 f.). As a matter of 
fact the phrase in Arrian v, 22, 2, Kal ro&rois /far A rd aord *0^v5pdKai icrX. does not 
mean ‘The Cathaei were allied with the Oxydraoae etc.,’ but (as Mr M‘Crindl8 
correctly tranBlates) ‘The Oatheans enjoyed the higfeest reputation for courage...and 


ed the Oxydfl 


iatheans 

the same war-like spirit chan^jjjpei 
confederation. ^ 

^ The site is uncertain. Anspaoh oonje 
° The site of the domain of Saubhuti oani 
contradictory statements of the Greek authey 
ment of Strabo as to the mountain of salt (Strl 



There ia no evidence for a 


ined more precisely from the 
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700) to fix the principality to 
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Alexander the Great 

^struck coins with liis name in Greek as Sophytes’. It was nk 
^parently that he first saw the Yavanas as the invaders of his 
territory and had the prudence to make friends with them. He 
entertained the Macedonian king with splendour; the strength and 
tenacity of his great hunting dogs, of which ho gave an exhibition, 
was what impressed the Europeans more than anything else^. 

Still eastwards the European host marched and came to the 
fifth river, the Hyphasis (modern Beas). The Sutlej remained 
(some 80 miles by tlio road from Gurdaspur to Rupar) as the 
only considerable river ot the Indus system after that to cross, 
and then another river-system Avould be reached, that which 
empties itself through the Ganges into the Eastern Sea. Already 
the ears of Alexander were filled with accounts of the great king¬ 
dom of Magadha on the Ganges, of its populousness and splendour 
and power. His chief informant apparently was a raja of the 
neighbourhood, Bhagala, who had submitted to the invader^ 
Was it an enterprise which a man in his senses could undertake, 
to attempt the subjugation of such a country with an army already 
nearly three thousand miles from its home? Some modern his¬ 
torians maintain that Alexander had too sound a sense of possibili¬ 
ties to have thought of it. But the ancient historians afiirm that 
he saw himself in anticipation arriving victorious at the utmost 
bound of the earth on the Eastern Sea. We may believe that his 
astounding success had indeed made nothing seem impossible to 
him, that his judgment of things was no longer completely sane: 
we may also believe that, although he knew some great and power¬ 
ful nations still remained to be subdued, before he could round off 
his conquest of the eastem Mt)rld, he did not know the full extent 
of tiie East—that Further India, for instance, and China lay alto¬ 
gether outside his knowledge^ It is not unlikely that he may 
seriously have thought it practicable to make himself king of the 
whole inhabited earth. But on the banks of the Hyphasis (Beas), 


the Salt Range between tho Jhelum and the Indus. Against this identification is the 
difiiculty that the contradictory statements in our sources all agree at any rate in 
placing the principality east of the Jhelum. Even in Arrian vi, 2, 2, tho royal scat of 
Sopeithes is on tho left bank of the river. The salt mines of Mandl, on tho other hand, 
to which Droyseu refers, lie, one would think, much too far to the east. 

1 F. inf, p. 388 and PI. i, 17. * Diod. xvn, 91, 92. 

^ Phegelis in the mbs. of Curtios rx, 2, 2; Phegeus in Diod. xvu, 93. See Sylvsin 
L4vi, Joum* Af iat, s6r. vol. xv (1890), p. 239. 

^ How hazy Alexander’s ge<»graphical notions were at this time is shown by the^ 
statement of Nearchus (who was in a position to know) that Alexander, on first 
coming to the Acesines and seeing Egyptian beans there, supposed that this was the 
same river which ultimately turned into the Nile. Strabo xv, C. 696. 
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Kastern of Conquests 

iwliere near the mortem Gurdaspur, an imperious check awaiteu 
Tlie army, which had followed him thus lar, suddenly struck: 
all the personal magnetism, all the stirring and indignant appeals 
of the king could not induce the stout Macedonian countrymen to 
go a step further. For three days he shut himself in his tent, and 
the battle of wills remained in grim deadlock. At last the king 
recognised the bitter necessity of giving up his ambitions half- 
fulfilled. To save his face probably, he offered sacrifice again to 
the Greek gods, as preliminary to crossing the river and then 


discovered that the omens were unfavourable. After that ho gave 
the word for the retreat. But first, in his romantic imaginative vein, 
he made the army build twelve gigantic altars, like towers, upon 
the banks of the Hyphasis, to show to future times how far into 
the East Alexander had come. One account says that later on the 
Mauryan kings used to offer sacrifice in the Yavana manner upon 
those altars^. All trace of them has long since disappeared. 

So India, about the end of July .326B.C.-, saw the wave of 
European invasion, which had washed thus far, begin to ebb, back 
to the Hydraotes, back to the Acesines, where a cei-tain number of 
the Greek veterans were ordered to fix themselves for good in the 
city which Hephaestion had been building, back to the Hydaspes. 
The thoughts of Alexander were now turning in another direction. 
If the most easterly waters of the Indus river-system were for the 
time being to bound his empire, ho would at any rate pass along 
his frontier, pursue the course of the Indus to the Ocean and 
return by the sea-board to Babylon. He had to organise the 
conquered portion of India on a basis that would endure wheii the 
European army had departed. And he forecast a different Punjab 
from the one he had found. Instead of a multiplicity of rival 
princes and independent tribes, all the aountry from the Hydaspes 
to the Hyphasis was to form one kingdom under the Pam’ava. 
Another large principality was created for Ambbi west of the 
Hydaspes. Similarly in Kashmir, the raja of Abhisara, whose 
embassies and presents had at last convinced Ale.x;andcr of his 
loyalty, was given extended authority, and his neighbouring raja 
of Ura^a (Hazara), called by the Greeks xVrsaces, was ordered to 
regard him as overlord. But if the free tribes, as independent 
powers, were suppressed, Ale.xander would leave a new clement in 


^ Pint. Alex, 62. It is doubtful whether these altars were on the right or left heuk 
of the river. Pliny, vi, § 62, puts them ou the eastern bank, but the historians say 
nothing of Alexander’s crossing the Hyphasie. Plutarch's phrase about the Mtbryan 
kings, (not dia^dvTts) is ambiguous. 

* Anspaoh, note 269, 
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country, which might to some extent counterpoise the po\ 
of the kings—the new cities of European men, or Euro^jeaus and 
Indians mingled, niants of Hellenism in a strange so il. The rudi¬ 
mentary walls of Bucephala and Nicaea on the Hydaspes Alexander 
found on his return damaged by the rains, and the army had to build 
them stronger before it moved in the new direction down the river. 

The autumn at the new cities was spent in preparing a fleet' 
to transport a part of the army and the horses by water. The 
conduct of this was entrusted to the Cretan Nearchus. The rest 
of the army, now swelled by reinforcements fi’om the AVest®, was 
to accompany them on either banl: Philip, the satrap of the 
province between the Hydaspes and the Hindu Kush, was ordered 
to follow three days’ journey behind with the force under his com¬ 
mand. The scene at setting out is described to us in some detail. 
It was probably a day in November 326 b.c. At daybreak the 
king, standing in the sight of all on the prow of his vessel, poured 
from’ a golden bowl libations to the Rivei-s—the Hydaspes, the 
Acesines, and the Indus—to Heracles his ancestor, to the Egyptian 
god Amun, and the deities, Greek or foreign, whom he was wont 
to invoke. Tlien a trumpet sounded for the start. The fleet pre¬ 
sented a picture of impressive order, the grouping and intervals 
beuig precisely regulated. But the extraordinary mixtui e of nation¬ 
alities and garb must have satisfied the eye with variety and colour, 
while to the ear the noise of the rowing and the shouts in a 
hundred different tongues made a bewildering volume of sound. 
Amongst the crews of the boats the Egyjrtians, the Phoenicians, 
and the Cypriots were prominent Beside the Macedonian and 
Greek troops, the Indians ran in crowds along the banks, speeding 
the fleet with songs,' in their barbaric way, says the Gieek author. 

‘ No natiou,’ he explains, ‘ is fonder of siuguig and dancing than 
the Indian®.’ 

This novel armada glided down the Hydaspes, past jungles and 
villages, and in ten days from the start reached tlie confluence of 
the Hydaspes and the Acesines. Two divisions under Hephaestion 
and Craterus I’espectively marched along the two banks, and the 
satrap Philip, who had overtaken the fleet at its first halting, had 
Ijeen sent across to the Acesines to march down this river to the 
confluence. Some of the i>eoples along tlie banks—such as the 
Sibae, whose garb of shaggy skins and clubs made the Europeans 


* On the varying statements ae to the numbers of ships, sco Anspach, note 278. 
Ansnach supposes that about a thousand is the most probable estimate. 

» Diod. xvn, 95, 4; Curt, ix, 3, 21. * vi, 3, o. 
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them for descendants of the companions of their OAvn 
^"^!-^s2^ffered submission. The resistance of others was easily suppressed. 
But further down stream a strong confederation of free tribes was 
awaiting the Europeans Avith a high courage. These Avere a tribe, 
called Malavas (in Greek Malloi)^, between the lower HydraStes 
and the Acesines, and the Kshudrakas (in Greek Oxydrakai) higher 
up the Hydraotes, betAveen that riA'er and the Hyphasis*. The 
rapids at the meeting of the Hydaspes and the Acesines® gave some 
trouble to the fleet, and tAvo boats foundered. On the frontiers 
of the Malavas the Avhole European force—the fleet and the 
three divisions of Craterus, Hephaestion, and Philip re-assemblecL 
The fleet was noAv sent on under Nearchus three days in advance 
AA'ith orders to Avait for the land-force at the next confluence, that 
of the Acesines and the Hydraotes. The land-force was broken up 
anew into different divisions for the attack on the Malavas. With 
a suddenness Avhich disconcerted their plans the Indian tribesmen 
found Alexander in their midst. The first of their cities to be 
attacked Avas on the edge of a tract of sandy desert, from which 
one morning early a force of mounted Macedonians, Avith the king 
at its head, broke upon it, having ridden all night across the 
Avaste. And here first was enacted what Avas repeated in city after 
city of the confederacy—the attack, the capture, the massacre. 
Many of the inhabitants of these places escaped to the jungles or 
across the Hydraotes: many were captured by the Macedonians in 
their flight and slaughtered. It Avas at the storming of one of 
these toAvns^ that the king exposed his pei'son in a way which 
nearly cost his life. We may probably infer that the morale of the 
European army, fighting across the interminable spaces of this 
strange land, had begun to decline, that such desperate expedients 
on the part of the great leader were necessary. Alexander, reach¬ 
ing the top of the citadel Avail among the first, stood there for one 
moment in his shining armour, a mark for the defenders’ darts, 
and then leapt down almost alone on the inner side. There he stood 
Avith hjs back to the wall, beating oflf the croAvd of his a-ssailants, 

' Tie Malavas of the Punjab and the Kahudrakas are associated in Sanskrit literature* 

2 Anspach, note 316* 

8 The place of the confluence in 326 b.c, has not been ascertained; see Vincent 
Smith, pp. 92, 93. It would seem that bo far geograpliical researches such as those 
of Major G, H. Buvcvt^' for 1892, pt. i) have a mainly 'egstivo value in 

showing the rashness of the older identifications rather ihm a pudtivf value 
establishing new ones. If either’ the statements in our texts had been^ h va.me 
or the river beds less change jblt the ease would not have been jo hop ‘’csb. 

Being in the country of the Malavas, north of the conflue nce of the Actesines and 
Hydraotes, the town cannot have been Multan, which lies south ot the confluence. 
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e the Macedonian nobleman Peucestes held over him tl 
acred shield which had been taken from the temple of Athena at 
Ilium and was believed to have been carried in the Trojan War. 
By the time that his anuy, fi’antic, had broken into the citadel, 
Alexander was lying with a severe wound in his breast. The 
Macedonians believed that their king was Itilled and gave way to 
a fury of blood-lust, sparing neither woman nor child in the city. 
But Alexander recovered, and, as soon as he could be moved, was 
carried by boat dowm the Hydraotes, near which river the town 
stood, to the main camp at the confluence of the Hydraotes and 
the Acesines. 

The terror of the Em’opean host had now broken the spirits of 
the Malavas, and their surviving headmen, as well as the headmen 
of the Kshudrakas, came to the camp, tendering their submission. 
According to the Greek historian, they urged that their crime was 
after all the love of freedom, but that, Alexander being apparently 
more than man, they were ready to obey any governor he might 
appoint and pay tribute. They sent a thousand of their best men as 
hostages. When the armament continued its progress do>vn stream, 
Alexander left the Malavas and Kshudrakas attached to the satrapy 
of Philip; but the thousand hostages he sent back to their homes. 

Still down the unending stream the Europeans floated or 
marched, through the territories of other tribes whose names our 
books record in the form the Greek tongue gave them—Abastanes, 
Xathri, Ossadii—who submitted in prudence or by compulsion. 
At length they came to the last confluence, where the Acesines, 
carrying in it the waters of the other three rivers, united in those 
days w'ith the Indus and a single vast stream rolled down towards 
the ocean. Here again the armament halted, some time in the cold 
season at the beginning of 325 B.C. The great shifting of the river 
beds in this region makes it impossible to know the site to-day. 
The point seemed one for planting another Hellenistic city. 
Alexander foresaw it in the age to come a great place of traffic, rich 
and 8plendi<L Tliis point too seemed to be a fit southei’n limit for 
the satrapy of Philip, reaching northwards as it did to the foothills 
of the Himalayas above Taksha^ilA A change was also made in the 
governorship of the province of the Hindu Kush (Paropanisadae). 
Tyriespcs was replaced by another great Iranian lord, Alexander’s 
fether-in-law, Oxyartes, who arrived in camp about this timeb 


• The coupling of Oxyartes with Pithon as satrap of Sind is almost certainly 
a textual corruption. See Vinctht Smith, p. 99, note 1. It is strange that Nicse 
(i, p. 603) still acoepU it without a note of suspicion. 
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^The country along the Indus below the confluence presented 
the Europeans with some conditions they had not met with in the 
parts of India hitherto traversecL The Brahmans here had a more 
effective ascendancy. The Greek observer saw men eating to¬ 
gether in great companies, and thought of the public meals of the 
Spartans\ In its political organisation this region was unlike the 
country of free tribes, through which the Europeans had been 
passing. Here once more they found principalities ruled by rajas, 
whose mutual cnniiiy gave the foreigners an opening. Alexander 
first sailed down the river to the ‘Royal seat’ (bauUio:^ of the 
Sogdi, and hero founded another Alexandria, marking out docks 
again for the commerce which he foresaw under Greek initiative 
in the new age. The site is unidentified and the nama Sogdi 
furnishes a basis for nothing more than unverifiable guessing. 
Already, it would appear, Alexander designated Sind from the 
Indus confluence to the ocean as a satrapy of the Empire, and 
appointed a certain Pithon, son of Agenor, to be its governor. 

The greatest prince of the country betw^een the confluence an ^ 
the delta was one whom the Greeks called Musicanus (Mousikanos) 
possibly a title denoting ‘the chief of the Mushiioui^.’ As in the 
case of the i^ niruvii and hi.H follo vv cliiefs, the drf ud of the foreigner 
h\^r, iiic du‘:id of ilic sfroiifiT iieig)d>our. A 


was apt 1' oe 
native ct icl 
at feiHi v i a e 


•Hi on! U 


•d to 


n'iHi.x: fvi. ’ 


V ihc in- 


vadoFH Hiid ii'aHiMat<‘d l)\ vlv’^.-nalcj SAtvcjj oi uc hdt 

distiict lymg back iVoui the river. Mtisicanus seems to have 
contemplated resistance; he sent no envoys to the European king. 
But he was not prepared for the rapidity of Alexander’s move¬ 
ments, wdio was again upon his enemies before they were aware. 
Submission seemed the only way; the Europeans were admitted 
to the goodly city, which was the raja’s capitaP, and a European 
garrison was put in its citadel. Subject however to the supremacy 
of Alexander, Musicanus w'as left his former state and authority, 
as the Paurava had been, and Ainbhi and the raja of Abhisara. 
Another rhief of the district, ‘Oxycanus’ or ‘ Porticauus, attempted 
resistance, but found that the w^ills in which ho trusted wore frail 
defence against the battering engines of the European. Tho 
people of the land, our Greek author says, were paralysed b} the 
belief in Alexander’s super-liuman power. 


1 Strabo xv, 0. 701. ^ 

3 This i8 extremely doubtfal. The Mushikas ^^ho are cirntionea m SansK/iv 
literature belong to Southern India. * Not impiol ahiy Alor. 
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__iut still, as before, it proved difficult to extend friendship 
rae of these jealous rajas \vithout alienating his old rivals. Musi- 
canus left upon his throne made it seem to Sambus that he had ' 
given himself to the foreigner for nothing. He now therefore re¬ 
nounced his allegiance. His capital Sindimana (site unidentified) 
opened its gates however at Alexander’s approach, and the little 
revolt was crushed. 

But the Europeans in this region had more implacable enemies 
than the native princes. The power behind the throne was the 
Brahman community, and here for the first time we come upon an 
opposition inspired by the conception of a national religion, the 
only germ to be found in ancient times of the idea of Indian 
nationality. It was the ^philosophers’ (i.e. the Brahmrcins) 'vffio 
denounced the princes, if they submitted to the foreigner, and 
goaded the free tribes into revolts A ^city of Brahmar s’- had to 
be stormed, whilst the operations against Sambus were going on^ ' 
Musicanus now was induced to throw off allegiance. But it was 

day of tut Yavana’s power. The newly-appointed governor of 
Sind, Pithon, swept down upon him, and brought him a prisoner 
to the king. He was treated as rebels were treated by the custom 
of the old Persian kings, on whose seat Alexander sat. His body 
waB hanged on a giobet in his own land. The Europeans knew, 
however, who were thefr Avorst enemies, and their hand fell heavily 
upon the Brahmans. They were put to death wholesale ; their 
bodies too were hung up for the kites and vultures by the roads— 
to the unspeakable horror, we may believe, of the people of the land. 

On the lower Indus the coming of the Europeans was antici¬ 
pated with terror. At the point ^ where the Indus in those days 
divided into its two branches Avas situate the great city of Pattala. 
The author followed by Diodorus (xvii, 104) stated that it waB 
ruled, like Sparta, by two kings and a council of elders. If that is 
so, it must have been one of these kings Avho journeyed up stream 
to pay homage to Alexander, presumably the same person Avhom 
one authority calls Moeris®. But it was only to gain time. As 
soon as he came back to Pattala, he and a large part of the popula¬ 
tion abandoned the place and fled. 

Before Alexander came to Pattala, the great European host 
which had invaded India had begun to break up. From the 


1 Plutarch, AUx, 59. ^ Diod. xvn, 103, 1. « A.rr. vi, 16, 6. 

^ Near Bahmanabad according to Vincent Smith; about 30 miles S.B. of Hyderabad, 
according to Holdich. 


6 Curt. IX, 8 , 28. 
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•• itry of Musicanus about a third of the infantry, portions of the 
otter arms, and all the elephants which had been acquired in 
In-Ja, were put under Craterus, to march home by way of Kanda- 
Ivt and Seiatan. With the remainder Alexander continued his 
bourse down stream. It was about the middle of July 325' when 
the Europeans reached Pattala. 'fhey found evei 7 thing deserted. 
Tlie fugitive population however was overtaken by Alexander’s 
emissaries and persuaded for the most part to return. Pattala, 
commanding the two outlets of the Indus to the ocean, was 
another place for which Alexander forecast a great commercial 
future, and new walls were soon rising round its citadel under 
Hephaestion’s direction. Pithou the satrap had been left higher 
up stream to draft the European soldiers who were to form the 
nucleus of the population in the new cities of his province, and to 
stamp out any embers of revolt which might be still smouldering. 
Alexander himself with the handiest ships set off to explore the 
western arm of the river. It was only after some more or less 
unfortunate attempts at navigation on their own account that the 
Europeans discovered some natives of fhe desertod country, who 
steered the vessels down to the oenn. ft was ptoi'ahiy at a tK>int 
near the medieval DebaP that t* f- bi uah ilic river ihcn 
reached it. There the tide w i, . no v and alarming phenomenon 
to men who know only the MeCil' ' .anejin. 'hi hstle islands, 
one in the mouth of the river an<l < <; lying ou< kle in the Indian 
Ocean, the Yavana king made offerings the gods who had 
been prescribed to him by the Egyptian oracle of Amun in the 
Africiin desert. Then he sailed a little way into the open sea, and 
shed into the Indian Ocean the blood of bulls sacrificed to the 
Greek god Poseidon. 

Alexander returned to Pattala, to find Pithou arrived there, 
his task accomplished; aud Hephaestion now set about the con¬ 
struction of quays aud docks against the city’s future greatness. 
The king explored the eastern branch of the river which mn out 
probably near tlie modern Lakbpat^. Everywhere his quick eye 
seized the points subservient to the realisation of that image 
which fired his imaginatiou—the Indus a gi*cat highway of the 
world’s tralRc with a chain of flourishing semi-Greek mercantile 
cities. On the shores of a lake through which ho passed (the 


^ Uepl Kiv6s ^7rtTo\i}p, Strabo xv, C. 692; cf. Anapach, note 414. 

^ Debal itself has now disappeared: its site waa nrar the existing shrine of Hr 
Pathc, see Vincent Smith, p. 104, and Tomaschok, p. 9. 

Tomaschek, Topographuche Erlduterung, p. 6. 
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i,mi of Cutch ?) lie designed more qua)^s and docks; on 
coast, he mapped out places for wells\ Then he again returred 
to Pattala and sent bodies of men doAvn the river to begin the wo-'k. 

The plan ■which Alexander had formed for his I’eturn to tl.*^ 
West involved his own marching through the sands of the Makran, 
the southern border of the Empire, and the passage of the fleet 
along the coast from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf. 
The-latter enterprise was to be directed by the Cretan Nearchus, 
who had been responsible for the navigation of the river. 

Some time apparently in September 325^ India saw the Yavana 
columns move out of Pattala on the homeward road. It was some 
three years and a half since the brilliant figure of the warrior king 
had issued from the highlands of Kandahar to enter the cOxi- 
fines of the Indian world: for the last year and a half he had 
flashed, a more than human wonder, before the eyes of the peoples 
of the Punjab and Sind; now his meteoric appearance in India 
was coming to its end, and obscurity falls once more on Indian 
history. Alexander started with the land-force, except such trobps 
as were left with the satraps in the Indian provinces, for the river 
Hab*. The naval armament remained at Pattala with Nearchus, 
till the latter part of October, when the monsoon would change. 
Alexander again, when he approached the Hab, found the country 
empty; the tribesmen, a people of Dravidian stock, Ai’aya, whom 
the Greeks called Arabitae, had deserted their viUages in ten-or. 
The Europeans crossed the river (now the frontier of India and 
Baluchistan) into the country of the Oritae, who still, being Drayid- 
ians, belonged ethnologically to Indian Here some opposition, 
meffectual enough, was made to the passage of the foreigners. 
One of the large villages of the Oritae, Rhambacia', was occupied 
and destined for another Greek Alexandria’. Its new population was 
compounded largely of peoplefromthe Pashtu country (Arachosiaiis)^. 

When Alexander passed on into the country of the Gedrosians 
(crossing from the basin of the Purali into that of the Phur) he 
left a European satrap, Apollophanes, to rule the territory of the 


General EEaJg says (Indus Delta Country^ p. 22) that the idea of wells in this 
region is an absurdity. The shifting of the coast-line makes it a problem, to what region 
exactly the statement of our ancient author applies. 

a About Sept. 1, Anspach. 

3 Tomaschek, Topographische Erlduterung, p. 16. ^ 

4 Tonjaschek connects their name with the Tamil ur ‘village,’ ‘place,’ Topo- 
graphische ErUiuterung, p. 19. 

« Sonmiani, according to Tomaschek. 

« This is identifying Ehambacia with the Alexandria of Diodorus xvii, 104, 8. 

7 Ourtius IX, 10, 7. 
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-e, and one of his chief captains Leonnatus remained tempo- 
rily with a force in the district to drive home upon the Oritae 
that they were now the subjects of a great Empire, and to carry 
out the scheme of Greek colonisation. Leonnatus had some stiff 
fighting—one battle in which the loss on the native side is said to 
have been 6000 killed, whilst on the European side the loss, though 
numerically insignificant, included the satrap Apollophanes. 

Alexander, having crossed into Gedrosia, kept dovm as near the 
coast as possible, in order to dig wells and establish depots for food 
which might serve the fleet. It was a burning and arid land, rich 
only in aromatic shrubs, and the barrier of the Malan range seems 
to have forced the European army into a stiU more appalling region 
inland. They would have reached it by way of the Hiiigol valley, 
in which the Hinglaj shrine is now the last gi*eat place of Hindu 
pilgrimage towards the West. 

In entering that waterless inferno, fi'om which he emerged, 
sixty days after leaving the country of the Oritae, ^vith decimated 
forces, Alexander passes out of the field of Indian history. And 
yet there is one scene which took place that year in Persia of 
interest to the Indian historian. The ascetic from Takshaeilfi, 
whom the Greeks called Kalanos, continued to be a notable figure 
amongst the men of war and philosophei's surrounding the king. 
Suddenly in Persia he announced his resolution to live no longer. 
Nothing that Alexander could say availed to move him. Then by 
the king’s coimnand a pyre was erected for the sage and he was con¬ 
ducted to it with pomp. He was borne on a litter, garlanded in 
the Indian way and chanting in a tongue which the Yavanas could 
not undei*stand. He was chanting hymns, some Indians explained, 
in praise of the gods. In sight of all the army he ascended the 
pyre and adopted the due posture. The pyre had been covered 
with gold and silver vessels and precious stufls, and these the 
Indian first distributed to his friends. Tlien, as the torch was 
applied, the Yavana trumpets sounded all together, and the army 
shouted as they were wont to shout going into battle, and the 
Indian elephants uttered their peculiar cry. As the flames mounted 
and wrapped the figure of the sage, the onlookei'S saw it still 
motionless. This w^as the way in which Kalanos chose to take 
leave of the Yavanas \ 

Nearchus, according to Alexander’s original plan, was 10 Imvo 
taken station at the eastern mouth of the Indus and set sail at the 
end of October (325) when the monsoon changed. But before 

^ Arr. vii, 3; Sti*abo xv 0. 717. 
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ixander left, it may have appeared that such a station would oe 
exposed to an attack from the mass of Indian fugitives who had 
taken refuge in the jungles east of Sind. Alexander at any rate 
transferred the fleet to the western mouth, to wait for the favour¬ 
able wind. But even here, as soon as Alexander was gone, revolts 
bi’oke out, making the position of the Europeans untenable, and 
Nearchus was obliged to start, sooner than had been intended, 
during the last few days of September ^ 

The account which Nearchus left of his voyage lay before 
Strabo and Arrian, as well as the subsidiary, more anecdotal, 
account of Onescritus, who acted as pilot. Through later writers 
we still possess an abstract of the book of Nearchus. To fit the 
names in it to modei’n sites is, of course, an interesting geogi’aphical 
puzzle, which will never pei’haps be made out with certainty. The 
place ft’om which the fleet started, ‘Wooden Town’ (Xyline Polis) 
the changes in the coast line have made indiscoverable. The 
haven to which the Greeks came after some days’ sail, and which 
they named ‘ Alexander’s Haven,’ perhaps corresponded in position 
with Karachi. Here the Greeks waited twenty-five days for the 
wind to change. They built a stone wall I’ound their camp on 
shore to protect it from the Arava tribesmen, and spent their 
enforced leisure in fishing up oysters and mussels ft’om the sea. 
At the mouth of the Hab river (Arabis) they again came to a 
good harljour (Pliny’s statement that Nearchus built a town there 
is probably a misunderstanding). Beyond the Hab river they 
coasted along the country of the Oritae, where Leonnatus either 
just before or soon after fought his decisive battle with the 
tribesmen. Nearchus does not seem to have detected the mouth 
of the Purali, where Hephaestion had just traced the walls of an 
Alexandria, but at Cocala, probably somewhere near, fresh stores 
had been deposited for the fleet by Alexander’s order, and there 
was an exchange of men between Nearchus and Leonnatua At 
the mouth of the river Tomerus (Hingol) the Greeks found some 
600 half-naked inhabitants ‘ living in stuffy huts ’ who made show 
of hostility, but were easily put to flight by the mail-clad Europeans. 
Here they remained five days to repair the ships, and then sailed 
on past the promontory of Malana (modern Ras Malau) the limit of 
the Oritae and of India*. 


' Strabo xv, C. 721, 

* Sir Thomas Holdich’s book, Tht Gates of India, reconstructs the voyage of 
Nearchus on the old hypothesis that the Arabis is the Purali. The important work of 
Tomaschek Sir Thomas docs not seem to know. 
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exander had come and gone. Was the European irruption a 
ent episode which left India unchanged ? And, if so, was that 
due to an essential unchangeableness in India under impact from 
without? One may notice first that nothing was farther from 
Alexander’s own thought than that his invasion of India was a 
mere raid. He left the Punjab and Sind solidly attached, he 
believed, to his world-empire. Let us glance once more at the 
conditions there in the year 324 B.C. The country fell into three 
divisions. There was first the satrapy of Philip the son of Machatas. 
It is impossible to make out with certainty what its confines were. 
Philip first appears (unless he is identical with the commandant of 
the garrison in Pushkalavati^) as satrap in Taksha^ila-, and we 
gather that there was then combined under his authority the 
principality of Auibhi and what had been the satrapy of Nicanor 
in the lower Kabul Valley®, as far as the passes over the Hindu 
Kush into Bactria^ He accompanies Alexander’s expedition down 
the Hydaspes (Jhelura) and is made satrap of a province extending 
as far south as the confluence of the Indus and Acesines® (Chenab). 
We do not however know whether tliis new appointment was in 
addition to, or in lieu of, his previous satrapy. If the former, his 
extensive satrapy continued to embrace the principality of Ambhi, 
and we do not know how the double rule of Macedonian satrap 
and native prince was adjusted. A second division was the satrapy 
of Pithon the son of Ageuor, covering Sind from the Indus con¬ 
fluence to the ocean and extending westward to the Hab. A third 
was the large principality of the Paurava prince, extending from 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum) to the Hyphasis (Beas). Here there was 
no division of authority between prince and satrap, but the Indian 
acted in both capacities himself’. A fom-th satrapy lay outside India, , 
but within the river system of the Indus—that of the Paropanisidae 
(the Hindu Kush) with Alexaudria-under-the-Caucasus for its 
capital. This was the satrapy held by Oxyartes, Alexander’s father- 
in-law. There was finally a fifth district in somewhat looser con¬ 
nexion with the Empire, Abhisara in Kashmir, whose ruler, as we 
have seen, had lieeii enabled by Macedonian influence to establish 
his authority over the smaller rajas in his neighbourhood. 

The European rule was supported by an army of occupation. 
Its numbers are not told us, but it included Macedonians and 

1 Arr. IV, 28, 6. * Arr. v, 8, 8. 

* Arr. IV, 28, 6. 

^ Ajt. VI, 2, 3 ; Anspaoh deleteB itrl Bahrpiojy yijf, noU 200. 

® Ait. VI, 15, 2. ** Plufc. Jlcu- GO.. 
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reek mercenaries. Besides these Philip had at his disposa 
considerable body of Thracians. The commander of this corps was 
a Macedonian destined to play a conspicuous part in the near 
future, Eudamus the sou of Crateuas, a native of the region south 
of the Ostrovo Lake, and brother of one of the Seven who con¬ 
stituted the king’s special body-guard \ • -u i 

The av mv of occunation was, no doubt, in large partjdi^bi^d 
throiuyb the ne w cities , which were intended in Alexander s design, 
not'Saft^give th^iapgmj:ooLilLthe^ 60 ^^ 

India through GreekMemgfince_and ^i:Erise_Joji^Liey^op- 
^Anta nf cf^iuercud activity and mater iaJjplgndpur. There these 
little“Boc[ies"of^uropeans remained, when Alexander was gone, 
enclosed within their fresh-built walls, subject, it would seem, to the 
Macedonian satraps but not to the native princes^ urged by the 
king’s command to build docks and quays and reproduce the life 
of Greek cities upon the rivers ot India. 

rWe know, of course, that Alexa nder’s dream _came_tojiqthing. 
Tlie European in whenM^ 

actualji^fc- 

;;hkh no one c^ld hayejor^u,— 

l ess than two yeam fe^S^juMS^^ 
The realisation of the dream all depended upon the Empire s holding 
together for a century or two. Had Ale.xander lired to a normal 
ag^ there U no reaeon why it should not have (^one Ae wm 
the rapidly, constructed fabric, its cement still soft, fell qi y 

to nieces, (it a military occnpatioii,of_ei^t j[eara_oi^le^o 


result migut uitve ueeu vc:i j *- ' 

iilSMrjSurnalism, that ‘ the East ’ (whatever that vague term may 
denote) is by its nature impervious to the rationalistic culture o 
ancient Greece and modern Europe is not supported by the facte, 
either by what happened in ancient Syria, or what happened in 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Middle Agp, or by what is 
happening to-day in India, China, and Japan. IWhen thej ;;g^ 
/ tlie East, af ter the pass age of phalanx an dJegfmj/^iBgg^t 
' thought again,’ it fought profou ndly mocUfiedJg: the Greek 


1 Arr. VI. 16, 2; 28, 4; Curt, x, 1, 21; Died, xix, 14, 1. 

3 <Ib coloniaB in India oonditaa Pithon Agenoria filius mittilur, Justin xii, . . 

quoted by Niese (p. 604). 
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Consequences of the Invasion 

mas ter w ho followed in t he soldie r's train? Tn India Hellenic 
io^naliim^ would have come into contact ^Avith more elaborate 
homegroAvn systems of imaginative thought or intuition than the 
nearer East afforded. What would have happened we cannot say ; 
but that the contact would have left either unaffected is highly 
improbable. 

T he European invasion o f In dia Avas an event of too gr eat 
magnitAide not to h ave far-i^ching conseq uences. As other over- 
floAviujirs of foreign conques ts haA'e done, it swept aAvay interna l 
barr i ers Avhich prevented the unification of t he Jands^ co ncerned . 
The confederacies of free tri^s. AAhi ch had ma intained the ir proud 
isolation from ot her political syst ems, w er e left utterly broken. 
Smaller principalities Avere swallowed up in a realm such as that 
given by Alexander to the Paurava. This, no do ubt, made it a 
simpler matte r fo r the Mau rya kin g a feAv ye ars later to ta ke th ese 
cou ntries i nto h is grea.t Indi an empire rT^ 

~^ The contact o f India Avith the Greek Avorld did n ot c^se wkh 
the,disruption o f Alexan der’s empire. What can be traced of later 
political connexions between Indian and Hellenistic kings Avill be 
exhibited in another chapter. Any influences Avhich can u ltimately 
be shoAvn to have reached I ndia fiom the Greek West, whetlier 
thr ough the medium of Seleucid or Bact r ian k ings or of the Roman 
Emi)ire, Avhic h took up the in herita nce of Hellenism in Asia, may 
be re^^ded asjcong^equfiucea. oiLt).ie Av ork of Alexander. If they 
were not cousetpieuces of the Avork Avhich Alexander did in Imlia, ^ 
they Avere, in any case, consequences of the Avork Avhich he did 
Avhen he established Hellenism in Iran, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. Imlia indeed and the Gre e k Avorld only touc lmd each othej^ 
on their fringes, jm d there Avas never a chance for element s of 
t he~Hellcn isti c tradition t o strike ro ot i n India, as a p art of _ 
Hellenism str uck ro ot in the Nearer Ea st and AA^ as still vital ih_ _ 
the Muha mmadan . l argely Hel len istic, culture of Jlie,M-iddk. Ages. 
There are , hoAvever, the tAvo unquestionable cases of transniissioii, 
AA'hicli Aviil be jmted in subsequ e nt cha|ff ei'8—the artistic t3q)es 
cqn voA ed by the schooT of^andhara, aud tha llrcek astrono my 
Avhich s upers ed ed the primitiA'e native system in,the latter part of 
Hie fourtl^con^m 7 ^^^^^ 

AVhen Alex ander died, it was plain that the imperial syste m in 
India Avas as yet anyt hing bu t se euxe. ft was not only o f 

the people of tTTe land proving restive ; the ^Europeans thcmselve.s 

' A chance light is thrown on Alexandes-’s intentions ‘ lohthjophagos vetuit pincibus 
vivere,’ Plin. N.H. vi, § cf. Curt, vin, S, 12. 
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not form a ha rmonious community. Altlioughjhousands 
Greeks had fought, as mercenaries or allies, side by side with the 
ISEicedonians in the c onquest of Asia, a nd to the iVsiatics, no do ubt, 
ap peared i n^stinguishabl y a 3 -Ya> :anas, neither ki ndred., people 
loved the other. It was special ly Greek veterans wh om Alexaudor 


hac^s^tled in his new eastern citiesA In Bactria and Sogdiaua 
we know that they had been settled very mvich against their will 
and tried at the first opportunity to make their way home. Their 
settlement in the remote colonies was sometimes a punishment for 
disaffection^. We mav conclude that the GreekS-who had b een 
pl anted in the Punjab did n^jS nd their surroun dings congenial. 
Within a few months apparently of Alexander’s departure, the 
Greek mercenaries under Philip rose in mutiny. Philip received 
a mortal wound. Instantly his Macedonian guards avenged liis 
death upon the Greeks, lien orders came from Alexander that 
till a satrap was appointed to succeed Philip, the province should 
be administered by the raja of Taksha^ila and Eudamus, the 
commander of the Thracians. This provisional arrangement was 
apparently still in force, when the news reached India in the 
summer of 323 B.C. that the great king was dead. Suddenly in 
Babylon his designs for conquest and organisation had come to 
an end. 


Athenian and Macedonian Coins in India 

It is diflicult to say how far the currency of India was 
immediately affected by Alexander’s conquest. In the end, of 
course, it must have been profoundly modified by the disappear¬ 
ance of the Persian siglm, the issue of which did not long survive 
the overthrow of Darius III, as well as by the stimulus which 
native art undoubtedly received as a,result of the Greek inva¬ 
sion. But the change did not come all at once, and the task of 
determining the exact course that events followed is rendered 
virtually impossible by the lack of trustworthy evidence. It is, 
indeed, often stated that India was one of the many quarters of 
the ancient world into which the silver tetradrachms of Athens 
made their way, and also that imitations of Athenian coins are 
found from time to time in the Punjab. If these statements could 
be confirmed, they would furnish at least one definite clue. A 
demand for local copies would only arise when the supply of 
originals ran short, and such a shortage could most readily be 
accounted for by connecting it with the paralysis that overtook 


* Justin xn, 6, 8, and 13. 


i Arr. V, 27, 5, 
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^Athenian mint when tha city was finally crushed beneath the 
^el of Macedon. Indian imitations might, therefore, be assigned 
with reasonable confidence to the period of Macedonian fjupre- 
macy. As a matter of fact, however, enquiry has failed to bring 
to light any trustworthy records of the actual discovery of ‘ dwIs ’ 
in India, while the imitations acquired by the British Museuiu at 
RaAvalpindi appear to have been brought without exception from 
the uprthern side of the frontier and thus to be of Centml Asian, 
rather than of Indian, origin. Precisely the same difficulty bosets 
any attempt to establish an intimate connexion between India 
itself and those coins of a Macedonian character which are 
usually described as being of Indian provenance ; in all definitely 
ascertained cases the ‘find-spot’ lies beyond the Hindu Kush. 


■Sl 


Nevertheless, as fresh testimony may at any moment emerge, it 
seems desirable to enumerate briefly the more important of the 
issues concerned. 

The imitations of Athenian tetradrachms fall into two distinct 
groupa The first of these (PI. I, 7) approximates fairly closely 
to the original model. One variety, however,—represented both 
in the Bodleian and in the British Museum (PI. I, 8)—reads, not 
AOE, but Air, which Head interprets as perliaps referring to the 
Aigloi, whom Herodotus (iii, 92) mentions as dwelling to the north 
of the Bactrians. The second gi'oup (PI. 1,9,10) is characterised by 
softer style, by the presence of the monogram ffi, and by the usq 
of a bunch of grapes as a symbol. The difference between the two 
is emphasised by the fact that, whereas the dies from which coins 
belonging to the first are stnick have lain at all conceivable 


angles relatively to one another, the types of the coins belonging 
to the second are adjusted (f 0 with a nicety which points to the 
employment of a hinge or of some equally effective mechanical 
contrivance. Further, while the firet group appears to consist 
solely of tetmdrachms, the second includes also didrachms and 
drachms (PI. 1,11,12). These smaller denominations ai’e remarkable 
in that they are not minted, like the tetradrachms, on the Attic 
standard, which has a maximum weight of 67*5 grains (4';17 
grammes) to the drachm, but on a standard in wliich the drachm 
seems to have weighed at the outside no more than 58 grains 
(3‘7o gi'ammes). In this and other respects they luik themselves 
naturally to a set of drachms and diobols which are struck from 
regularly adjusted dies (f 0> hut in which the place of the 
Athenian owl is taken by an eagle, looking backwards (PI. 1, 13). 
On the drachms and diobols just referred to, the bunch of graitcs 
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figures as a symbol. In one instance it is accompanied 



a cadiuJens, 

Soioe gi’ound for thinking that at least the smaller Athenian 
imitations were not unfamiliar in the north of India is furnished 
by a notable series of silver drachms of Attic weight (PI. I, 17), for 
the actual finding of which in the Punjab General Cunningham is 
able to vouch. They are struck from regularly adjusted dies (f j), 
and these dies have been cut by a Greek artist who signs himself 
M 01 - MN. The obverse shows the head of a warrior wearing a 
close-fitting helmet, wreathed with olive, while the reverse has a 
cock standing to right with a caduceus behind. The legend is 
SIA't’YTOY. Apart from the circumstance that a unique tri- 
hemi'obol in the Berlin Museum has the head of Athena, instead 
of tliat of a warrior, the coins leave a general impression of 
having been designed after an Athenian prototype. This and the 
absence of a royal title go to Indicate a date not long subsequent 
to Alexander’s expedition, a conclusion which in its turn fits in 
well with the current interpretation of the inscription. Sophytes 
i(Siiubhuti) has been by universal consent identified wth the 
Sopeithes of Anian (vi, 2, 2) and Strabo (xv, 699).. If this view is 
right, his coins may be regarded as a very direct memorial of 
Greek influence in India. 

A few coins with the name of Alexander himself have also 
been classed as Indian. Thus a bronze piece, not distinguishable 
fi'om his ordinary issues except that it is of squarish shape, has for 
many years been tacitly accepted as proof that the conqueroi- 
issued money of Ids own dn India, confoming so far to local 
custom as to adopt the native fashion of striking The coins on 
blanks cut from oblong strips or bars. But the piece, which is 
now in Berlin, stands absolutely alone. Beyond the shape, there 
is not a particle of evidence to suggest ass<i‘ : with the 

East. And closer scrutiny points to the shape be-; g no more than 
an accidental freak, the result of awkward o dlaig by some 
workman at a Western mint'. A group -f' Ivor tetradrachms 
deserves more serious consideration. Tlu y 1. ‘ e on the obverse 
a head of Zeus, and on the reverse an ‘ rgl • on a thunderbolt, 
accompanied by the legend AAE5EANAP0Y (PI, I, M). The types 
are Macedonian, and the coins were long believed to be European 
and to represent Alexander’s earliest mintage. There can, however. 


I Tbie in the emphatic opinion of Prof. Begling, who has been good enough to 
examine the original carefully. Hi.s view is fully borne out by a cast which he has 
kindly supplied. 
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doubt that Head is right in claiming them for the East 
The significance of the symbol in the field, which he was the first 
to recognise as a satrapal tiara, is unmistakable. Again, the only 
specimen whose history is known, came from Rawalpindi, while a 
diobol of similar types is said to have been in the hands of a 
dealer in Tashkand in 1906. Finally, although the die-positions 
are irregular, there are points of contact with the second group 
of Athenian imitations described above. To say nothing of the 
eagle nith reverted head, certain subsidiary symbols— an olive- 
spray with leaves and berry, and a vine-branch with grapes 
— are common to both; and both are apparently struck on the 
same abnormal standard, the average weight of three of the 
Macedonian tetradrachms being 217'5 grains (14'09 grammesX 
But, if the coins in question are Eastei’u, it does not follow that 
they are Indian. On the contrary, the evidence of provenance, 
slight though it be, is all in favour of Central Asia. And so, too, 
is that of the peculiar weight standard. Wlien this standard 
next emerges in that quarter of the world, it is among coins 
struck by Antiochus I during his viceroyalty or, in other words, 
after Seleucus Nicator had formally renounced his pretensions 
to the Punjab as part of his bargain with Chandragiipta. The 
inference is that the district whose needs tetradrachms of the sort 
were meant to meet, lay beyond the confines of India. 

None of the pieces we have been discussing bear the King’s 
title. Both title and name {^aa-iKkm 'AXe^dvBpov) have, however, 
been read into the inonogi-amfit, which occurs on an extraordinary 
silver decadrachm of Attic weight, now in the British Museum 
(PI. I, 16). The obverse type is a horseman, with lance at rest, 
charging down upon a retreating elephant, on the back of which 
are two men turning round to fiice their pursuer. On the reverae, 
beside the monogram, is a tall figure, wearing cuirass, cloak and 
cap, and having a sword by his side, standing to left holding a 
thunderbolt and a spear. In spite of certain features which are 
not altogether satisfactory, the genuineness of the coin has been 
unhesitatingly accepted by Head and Gardner, and from such 
experienced judges it would be very rash to differ. Gardner, who 
was the first to publish it (N.C., 1887, p. 177), was disposed to give 
it to Bactria and to connect it wth ‘ some notable victory won by 
a Greek King of Bactria over the invading hordes of Yiicli-chi in 
the second century B.O.’ Head, on the other hand, comes to 
the conclusion, ‘after a careful study of the fabric...that it 
belongs to Alexander’s oAvn time, and that it records the historical 
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^ . ent of his invasion of the Punjab in 326 B.C.’ He sees in t 
standing figure a representation of Alexander as Zeus, while he 
puts forward the interesting suggestion that the lance is being 
wielded, not by the horseman, but by the rearmost of the two 
elephant-riders, and that consequently the scene depicted is the 
retreat of Porus and his pursuit by Taxiles, exactly as recorded 
by Arrian (v, 18). The coin, he thinks, may have been struck by 
Taxiles himself at his capital city Taksha 9 ila. Unfortunately this 
hypothesis is not supported by the ‘ find-spot ’ of the decadrachm. 
It was discovered at Khullum in Bukhara. 

A similar inconclusive result awaits any endeavour to sift the 
a.ssertions so frequently advanced as to the circulation, and even 


the striking, of double darics in India. These fine gold coins 
(PI. I, 6) are, in the strict sense, Persian. But it is hardly likely 
that any of them were minted until after the defeat of the last 
of the Achaemenids by Alexander. It is certain that the gi-eat 
majority bear Greek monograms or letters, and that they were 
issued at Babylon, and possibly elsewhere, by the satmps of the 
Macedonian conqueror. That they were popular in the East is 
beyond question. Whether they made their way into India is 
another matter. The statement that they were struck there has 
nothing whatever to confirm it. Nearly all of the specimens in 
the British Museum were acquired at Rawalpindi, but the real 
source seems to have been the rich find or series of finds made 
about 1877 and 1878 in Bukhara, ‘eight marches beyond the 
Oxus, at an old fort on the tongue of land formed by two joining 
rivers.’ The precise locality appears to have been Kabadian, a 
town on the Kapinahan, in the ancient Sogdiana. 



wiNisr/f^ 


CHAPTER XVI 




INDIA IN EARLY GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 


In this chapter we shift oirl^point of view. We no longer try 
to transfer ourselves to ancient India and see for ourselves what 
is going on there: we ask instead what impression tliis magnitude, 
India, made upon another people—the Hellenes on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the progenitors of our modern European 
rationalistic civilisation. India is for us now a remote country, 
2800 miles away. 

Tlie Greek peoples at the time when the Homeric poems were 
composed had probably never heard of India, and knew nothing 
of the Aryan cousins separated from them by the great Semitic 
kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia. At most they knew that 
peoples of dark complexion dwelt, some towards the setting, and 
some towards the rising, sun\ The Homeric Greeks used ivory, 
"were no doubt aware that it was the tusk of an animal the 
Phoenician traders indeed will have called it, as the Hebrews did, 
alien, ‘tooth’—but the ivory was more probably African ivory 
brought from Egypt than Indian-. 

The Greek word for tin, again, found already in Homer, 
hassiteros, has been adduced* to show that tin was among the 
wares which travelled to the Greek world from India. For the 
Greek word is obviously the same as the Sanskrit word kastira. 
Unfortunately the borrowing seems to have been the other way. 
The word Icasttra found its way comparatively late into India 


fr*om Greecek 

In the sixth century B.C. the Semitic and other kingdoms of 
Nearer Asia disappeared before a vast Aryan Empire, the Persian, 
which touched Greece at one extremity and India at the other. 
Tribute from Ionia and tribute fr’om the frontier hills of India found 
its way into the same imperial treasure-houses at Ecbatana or Susa. 


1 Odyisey i, 22 f. 

s The derivation of the Greek word for ivory, elephaSy given in Liddell and Scott 
is etymology at its wildest. It is supposed to be the Sanskrit word ibha, meaning 
* elephant,* preceded by the Arabic definite article cl (!). Not much can be built 
upon the passage, I Kings, x, 22, where the Hebrew author states that the nary of King 
Solomon in the tenth century b.o. brought (according to our Bnglisli version) ‘ ivory, 
apes and peacocks.’ See Cheyne in Encycl. Bibl., ,.v. - Ophir’ and • Peacocks.’ 

^ s’e g by Lassen, ii, 632. ‘ Darciuberg and Saglio, >.v. ‘ stannum. 
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Jontingents from the Greek cities of Asia Minor served in tn 
same armies with levies from the banks of the Indus. From the 
Persian the name Indoi, ‘ Indians/ now passed into Greek speech. 
Allusions to India begin to appear in Greek literatm’e\ 

It is not a mere accident that the books produced by a people 
who dwelt so far away from India should to-day contribute to our 
knowledge of ancient India. In the Greek republics a new quality 
was appearing in the world—or rather the development of a 
certain factor in the human mind to an activity and power not 
seen before—the quality which we may describe afe Rationalism. 
That is what makes the essential continuity between the ancient 
Mediterranean civilisation and the civilisation which has de¬ 
veloped BO wonderfully in Europe during the last five centuries. 
A rharacteristic of this > uionalism is a lively curiosity a« to the 
i\t' U of the Univci-se, an interest which directs itself upon the 
endless rariety the world, in contrast with that movement of 
the spirit, exemplified in the sages of India and in the piety of 
medieval Europe, which seeks to flee from the Many to the One. 
To be interested in a fact as such, to care so much about its 
precise individual character, as to examine and verify and try to 
get its r^al contours, to value hypothesis only so far as it can 
be substantiated by reference to objective truth—these are the 
motives behind modern Western Science; and a disinterested 
intellectual curiosity in the facts of the outside world has actually 
helped to give the West a power to modify and control that world 
for practical uses never before possessed by man. It was the 
beginning of this interest in the facts of the world, the desire 
to see things as they really were, which marked ^ncient Greek 
culture, as expressed in its writings and its art. >/The universal 
curiosity of Herodotus in the fifth century B.O., the eager eyes 
of the men of science and of action who accompanied Alexander, 
the industrious enquiries of Megasthenes—it is to these that we 
owe such information about India as the Greek and Latin books 
contain. 

And yet in oixler to estimate this information truly one must 
bear in mind some limiting considerations. The motive of in¬ 
tellectual curiosity just described, the critical scientific temper, 


1 Indian influence has been alleged in the philosophy of Pythagoras who must have 
been born in the early years of the sixth century, eome fifty years before the Persian 
conquest of Babylon. The question is examined at length by Prof. A. B. Keith in the 
J.R.A.8. for 1909, pp. 569 f., Pythagoras and the Doctrine of Tranfnnigration, Proi. 
Keith’s conclusion is that there is no evidence tor the Indian influence. 
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lever been exhibited in complete purity. It is all a questi(* 
more or less. The Greeks had it move than any previous 
people; the modern man of science has it more than the 
Greeks; but not even the modern man of science has so far 
reduced all the other elements of human nature to their proper 
place, as to make his curiosity absolutely disinterested or his 
criticism impeccably scientific. In the case of the ancient 
Greeks, scientific curiosity was constantly being interfered with 
and thwarted by another interest which was strong in them— 
the love of literai*y form, the delight in logical expression. One 
of the reasons why Natural Science never got farther than it did 
among the Greeks is that a book-tradition would so soon establish 
itself in which the original observation became stereotyped and 
passed on from writer to nTiter ivith no fresh verification or 
addition. From the fifth century onwards a conventional classicism 
was always hemming in vitality and making literature opaque to 
real life. This is what one has to remember in approaching the 
Greek notices of India or their reproduction by Latin writers. 

The classical notices of India represent only three groups of 
original documents, j^) the works produced by Greeks of Asia 
Minor from the latter part of the sixth century till the beginning 
of the fourth century RC., (2) the works based upon the expedition 
of Alexander in tlie fourth century, and (3) the works of the Greek 
ambassadors sent in the tlurd century from Syria and Egypt to 
the court of Pataliputra. Tlie first group—Scylax, Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, Ctesias—was for most purposes superseded by the 
two later ones, since the expedition of Alexander marked a new 
epoch of geographical knowledge. Yet to some extent even in 
later times the earlier wi-iters were drawn upon. 

The fii'st Greek book about India was perhaps written in the 
latter part of the sixth century RC. by Scylax of Caryanda, a 
Greek sea-captain, whom King Darius (522-486 b.c.) employed to 
explore the course of the ludiis^ The book seems to have lain 
before Aristotle two centuries later, who quotes, as coming from 
it, a statement that among the Indians the kings were held to be 
of a superior race to their subjects®. Scylax probably did not 
tell much of his own experiences in descending the Indus, or we 
should have heard of his book iu connexion with the voyage of 
-41exander. He probably preferred to astonish his countiymcn 
with travellers’ tales—stories of people who used their enormous 
feet as sunshades {Skiapotks), of pi^ople who wrapped themselves 
> Herodotus iv, 44. 


Folit, vn, 14. 
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in their own ears (Otoliknoi or Enotokoitoi), oi people w_^ 
one eye, and so on, with which the Greek tradition about India 


thus7tlrt7d“and which it retained to the endl These stories, it 
is now recognised, correspond uith statements in the old Indian 
books about peoples on the confines of the Indian world, and 
Scylax may tlierefore very well have really heard them from 

Indians and accepted them in simple faith. 

Hecataeus of Miletus had probably already given forth h 
geographical work, the Periodos Ges, before 500 B.C. At the 
extremity of his field of vision there was some vague picture 
derived from Scylax and the Persians, of the Indian world. Ife 
knowledge stopped on the frontier of the Persian Empire, the 
river Indus. Beyond that was just a gi-eat desert of sand. But 
the name of the pcojile called Gandhari on the upper Indus had 
reached him, and the name of a city in that region, whence Scylax 
had started on his expedition down the river: Hecataeus wrote it 
as Kaspanyroi. He mentioned the names of other Indian peoples 
too of the frontier hiUs—Opiai, Kalatiai are ones preserved in 
his fragments-and a city of India which he called Argante. The 
fabulous Skiapodes also appeared in Hecataeus as well as in 
Scylax, though Hecataeus by some confusion connected them with 
the African Aethiopians instead of with India^. 

We may probably infer from the long geographical passages 
in the plays of Aeschylus, that a lively interest in far-off Peoples 
and strange lands was general in the Greek world of the fi 
century. Where an ancient Argive king in the BwplvxnU^ 
to express wonder at the foreign garb of tlie Egyptian “^aide^, 
the poet takes the opportunity to give evidence of his anthro- 
polo^cal knowledge. Tlie king mentions difierent races whose 
appearance might be like that, and, in the course of liis speculations, 

‘Moreover I hear tell of Indians, of women that go roving 
on camels, mounted horse-fashion, riding on padded saddles, them 
that are citizens of a land neighbouring the Ethiopians®. 

' Philosfcratus, Vit, ApolL in, 47; Tzetzes, ChiL vn, 630 f. 

2 See article by Von Eadinger in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Hekataios.’ 

8 Lvdas T aKoO<jJ POfJuoJba^ l7rxo^tifio<riv 

(tvai Ka/Ji,i)\oLS icTpa^i^ovcraSy xdbva 
rap’ Ateio^c. a^rvy.no.ovpA.a,. 

So the passage-reads in Sidgwiok’s text. This involves a certain aiMunt of conjeotnral 
emendation since the ms. reading is obviously in part corrupt. One must add that 
the emendation proposed by Professor Tucker and approved by W. Headlam, rolas for 
’IsJtis (MS. ’MoOf), eliminates the Indians altogether. 
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possess this is the earliest^ 


the Greek books which we 
jtion of Indians by name. 

A good deal of what Herodotus wote about India (middle of 
the fifth century) was no doubt drawn ft-om Hecataeus—his idea, 
for instance, that the river Indus flowed towards the east, and 
that beyond that comer of India which the Pereians knew there 
was nothing towards the east but a waste of sand. Perhaps what 
Herodotus says is less remarkable than what he does not say. 
For of the monstrous races which Scylax and Hecataeus before 
him, which Ctesias and Megasthenes after him, made an essential 
part of the Indian woi'ld, Herodotus says not a word. Hellenic 
rationalism took in him the form of a saving good sense . Certain 
of the broad facts about India Herodotus knew coiTectly— the 
diversity of its population, for one. ‘ There be many nations of 
Indians,’ he says, ‘diverse one from the other in tongue, some 
of them are z'oving ti’ibes, some of them are settled, and some 
dwell in the swamps of the river, and live on raw fish which they 
catch from boats of reed {halamo8)\’ Herodotus knew also that 
the population of India was a very vast one. ‘The Indians arc 
by far the gi-catest multitude of all the peoples of men whom we 
know 2,’ he says. Of course, tho Indians who came especially ndthiii 
the sphere of his knowledge would be the more or less barbarous 
tribes near the Persian frontier, ^at he tells us therefore of 
their manners and customs does not apply to civilised India, Of 
the peoples beyond the Persian -frontier he had heard of the 
marsh-dwellers, who dressed in garments made of some sort of 
water-reed*. Other Indians dwelling to the east of these are 
rovers, eaters of raw flesh, and they are called ‘Padaeans.’ He 
goes on to say that members, of tho tribe were killed on 
the approach of old age and eaten by their fellow-tribesmen* 


1 in, 98. * . 

» These would bo people living in the country flooded by the Indus, the Mianwali 
district of Sind, where, as Lassen points out, mats and baskets are stiU oaado from tho 


reeds of the river. 

* Lioutonant Prendergast, quoted in the Asiatic Jouvnal^ New Series, v (1831), p. 161, 
was assured by a Gond that in his native village cannibalism of this kind was still prac¬ 
tised. This may have been the isolated survival of a more general cannibalism among 
tho Gonds. As Lieutenant Prendergast’s statement, now more than 80 years old, is 
still quoted in evidence for the praotioo among these tribes, one prc^iumes that later 
evidence is hard to find. E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal (1872), p. 220, mentions a 
tribe called Birhors, accused of cannibalism. Some of them bad assured him that tliu\ 
had themselves given up the practice, but ‘they admitted that their fatliora ® 

habit of disposing of the dead in the manner indicated, viz. by feasting on the l^ies; 
but they declared they never shortened life to provide such feasts, and shrank with 
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►thers of the Indians would not eat the flesh of any 
thing or sow fields or live in houses. ^Whenever a man of this 
people falls into a sickness, he goes into the desert and lies down 
there: and no one pays any regard when a man is dead or fallen 
ill.' The Indians who dwelt near the city of Kaapapyros and the 
country of the Pactyes (Pashtus), that is, the hill-tribes about the 
Kabul valley, were, he says, the most warlike. It was from these, 
of course, that the Persian government drew levies. Among them 
was the tribe called Kallatiai, who ate the bodies of their dead 
relations^ He describes the dress of the Indians serving in the 
army of Xerxes. They wore garments made from trees (i.e. cotton) 
and can-ied bows of reed and arrows of reed with iron heads'^. 
Some fought on foot and some in chariots drawn by horses and 
wild Thi- a* of the ants who throw up mounds of 

whirh afr* ; vvaids ij- amo a permanent element in the 
cbu^sic inception of India, was t,iver. in full by Herodotus". The 
facts on which the account was b h' ciji nov* fairly clear. 
Gold-dust was actually brought as tr;buic by the tribes of 
Dardistjin in Kashmir and was called by the Indians pipllikay 
^ant gokP.^ ^^^len Herodotus says that the ants were the size 
of dogs and fiercely attacked any one carrying off the gold, it 
has been plausibly suggested that the account was derived from 
people who had been chased by the formidable dogs kept by the 
native miners®. 

As to the peculiar products of India, it is interesting that 
Herodotus told the Greek world, perhaps for the first time, of 
the trees that bore wool, ‘ surpassing in beauty and in quality the 
wool of sheep ; and the Indians wear clothing from these trees'/ 

The peacock, Avhich was introduced into Greece during the 
second half of the fifth century B.C., retained in his ileaiguations 
evhleuces lioth of his Indian origin (Taw?) and of the nmte—vja the 
Pn-inn (jinpirc—b}' which he had been conveyed (M 7 ? 8 tAf 09 opvts:), 
and it seems io be more than a coincidence that the only Buddhist 
mesitii'!: oi Babylon is in connexion with a story concerning the 
iinjKjrf Dtloii of this magnificent bird®. 


horror at u; . id* li of any bodies bnt those of their own blood relations being served up 
to them ? i be Cyclopaedia of India (Quaritch, 1885), which quotes the passage from 
Dalton, u/iG. t' (Sirhor,’omits to note that Dalton himself says, *1 have no faith in the story. 

^ 2 ^ 11 , 05 . »vn, 86. ^in, 102f. 

® The A'* ' digging ants are mentioned in the Mahdhhdratay ii, 1860 (Calcutta ed.). 

® M'Crindie, Ancient India, p. 44, note 3. ^ t x •> 

8 See the Bdveru Jataka (No. 339 of the Jataka collection) and M. Sylvam L6vi s 
aitii )e in Anmiaire de VKcole Pratique dcs Ilauten Etudes (1913-4). 



Ctesias of Cnidus 


tcsias of Cnidus, a generation later than Herodotus, liad^ 
optional opportuuities for acquiring knowledge about India, 
since he resided for seventeen years (from 415 to 397 B.C.) at the 
Persian court as physician to the king Artaxerxes Mnem6n\ As a 
matter of fact his contribution seems to have been the most 
worthless of all those wliieh Avcnt to make up the classical 
tradition. Ctesias apparently was a delibemte liar. Modern 
writer^' nrge that some of his monstrosities—his dog-faced men", 
his pygmies and so on —can be paralleled by the statements in 
old Indian books. This .shows that Ctesias was not above saving 
himself the trouble of fresh invention when statements sufficiently 
sensational were furnished him by others. Any parallel w'hich 
can be proved between Ctesias and old-Indian tradition is, of 
couree, interesting and exhibits the Greek as to that extent a 
borrower rather than as creatively mendacious, and, where we 
cannot prove a parallel, it is always possible that the statements 
of Ctesias may have been suggested by ti-avellers’ tales; but it 
is equally possible that he was drawing upon nothing but his 
imagination. One of his most monstrous animals, the creature 
as large as a lion, with a human face, which shr.ut ^ stings out 
of the end of its tail, called in the Indian hmguage. sa.i.. < rcsias. 


martUchora—^ a matter of fact the word is i v.- 

affirms that he had himself seen, as one was sent as a pvi . cr: >• 
the Persian king! This gives the measure of the man. ^i. .(!.<t, 
his udldest statements about the Jxttinci and^oxt of in. . i 


sufficiently trimmed, be made to bear a sort of reseui’t l,.-.c n* 
something real*, but it seems ingenuity wasted to atteuqn to 
establish these connexions. The influence of Ctesias upon the 
Greek conception of India was probably gi’cat. It confirmed for 
ever in the West the idea that India was a land where nothing 
was impossible—a land of nightmare rnonstei-s and strange poisons, 
of gold and gems*. 

Where Ctesias described the people of India as ‘ very just ’ 
(Sf/caioxaToi), we may see the reflexion of a common Greek belief 
that a people of ideal goodness lived somewhere at the extremities 
of the earth, or iit this ca.so we may perhaps gather the impres.sion 
made upon strangers by a social system so firmly governed in its 


J Dio4. II, 32, 4; Plut. ArUii. 21. 

- The c,vamu‘iha? of Saii^^krit. literatiucf, c.g. VarUhamihiia, 

^ For what maybe done in this (iiLt'cticu, bqh Prof. U. FT. AVilec’is - on 
Indica of Ctesias (Oxford, 1836). 

4 Of. Plin. NM, Yi, § 58 f. 
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/mplex structure and the working of its parts by traditio 



law. 


It was generally recognised in the Greek world of the fourth 
century that a gi’eat race called Indian, a substantial part of 
mankind, lived towards the sunrising\ "When European science,, 
in the person of those philosophers who accompanied Alexander, 


first entered upon the Indian world, it had already made one 
substantial discovery as to the world in which man is placed. 
It was generally recognised in the Greek philosophic schools that 
the earth was a globe. It was already a matter of interest to. 
determine the size of the globe and to know the measure of the 
lands and seas which covered it. And the men with Alexander, 
w'ho found themselves in the plains of India sti'etching to even 
vaster distances beyond, or who, from the mouth of the Indus 
saAv the coast fading to tlie eastwai’d out of sight, Avere anxious 
to know Avhat dimensions and shape they ought actually to give to. 
this India upon their maps. They had not traversed more than a 
corner of it, and, had they gone to its extremities, they possessed 
none of our means of accurate surveying. It was only by report 
of the people of the land, based ultimately no doubt upon the 
rough practical reckonings of merchants and seamen, that they 
could form any conception of it This being so, the conjectures 
which they recorded for the instruction of the West, have interest 
for us to-day, only as showing hoAV near the truth under such 
circumstances men could come. 

Of the companions of Alexander, three men chiefly enriched 
.the Greek conception of India by their writings. One was 
^ i Nearchus. a Cretan by extraction, Avhose home was in Macedonia, 
where he had been a friend in youth of Alexander’s. This Avas 
the man whom^Alexander put in comm and of the fleet AA^hich 
explored the coa^ betweeiTlhe Indus ^d the PSf gian gidf , aiiid 
NeardiuaJato’pTr^?e^lis"6Am]S^ounrfir^^ 
yforlSl' His book'AlsS’^ontained a good deal of incideWfal in- 
formatioiTAbout India. He appeara from the fragments quoted 
to have been an honest reporter, who took pains to verify the 
stories Avhich were told him^ Another w'as MInesicritus from the 
Greek island of Aegina, Avho regarded the Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes as his master, a man with some practical knowledge 
of sea-craft, since .Ale xander made him p ilot of the royal vessel 
doAvn the Indus. Onesicritus took part in the expedition of 


^ EphoruSy frag. 38 {Frag. Hist. Grace, r, p. 243). 

2 Suseraiiil, Gcsch. d, griech. Lit. in dcr AUxandrinerzeit, i, p. 6>H. 












FiUropean Ambassadors 


1118 , and he too afterM'ards iirrote a book about it and 
iut India. Strabo considered him untruthful, and he has 
generally a bad reputation with modem scholars, though this 
unfavourable judgment has been seriously challengedk The third 
l yas ^ Greek probably fi’om the Chalcidic peninsula, 

who not oniy^ccompanicd Alexander through India, but was 
entrusted with certain commissions, perhaps not military ones^. 
Aristobulus wrote his book long afterwards, in extreme old age. 
His interest was predominantly geogmijn cal, n ot . military ; yet 
BisiSoolTseems T5^iav0 "Been~a^veit^ affected by therUifbrical 


39^1 

t andkl/A_J 


fashion and perhaps by the iUexander myth which had already 
begun to take populai* shape at the time when he Avrote®. A fourth 
Avriter, a contemporary, but not a companion, of Alexander, 
^ ^Utarchus of Colophon, also contributed to popular notions about 
India! ^tarchus Avrote a history of Alexander of a highly 
jouruaUstic character, di-awing largely, it would seem, upon 
imagination. The book became the most popular of all the 
histories of Alexander. Although Clitarchus in his main outlines 


had to keep to the facta, so many eye-Aiitnesses being still alive, 
the romance, as distinguished from the history, of ^Uexander rake? 
its start from him. In the Indian part of his history, for 
ho introduced a delightful story of how the Mace(K,/;in- army 
marching through the jungles, had mistaken a troop ot monkey 
for a hostile arrny^ Statements about India, from such a sourt o, 
might get very wide currency without having much bwis in 


TI books Avritten by the companions of Alexander or derived 
from their accounts were supplemented in the third century by 
the books in which the European ambassadors sent by the 
Hellenistic kings to India® told Avhat they heard and saw. It 
is very odd that with such opportunities none of the ambassadors 
seems to have produced anything substantial except Meg^thenes. 
Had Daimachus or Dionysius given any fresh first-hand informa¬ 
tion of interest, we could not fail to have traced some of it in 
later writers. The statements.quoted from Daimachus, that there 
Avas a species of yelloAv pigeons in India Avhich .were brought as 
presents to the king®, and the notice of some peculiar-shaped 

1 Susemihl, Dp. cit. i, 536, pronounces against Onesicritus: B. Sfchwartz defends him. 

s Strflbo XV, C. 693; Arr. vi, 29, 10. 

« Susemihl, op. cit. p. 510: Schwartz ‘Aristobulus (U)’ in Paoly-Wispowa. 


preciatory. 

4 AeL Nat. Anim. xvn, 25. 

6 Frag. B (Frag. Hist. Grace, n, p. 140). 


5 See also Chapter xia* 
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-:^!!!>M 0 eboard^, are a poor yield. On the other hand the book writtto/.^— i 

Megasthenes was the fullest account of India which the Greek 
world ever had. . Only one other writer calls for mention, Patrocles, 
who held command in the eastern provinces of Iran under Seleucus I 
and Antiochus I. One does not gather that his book touched India 
except in so far as it dealt with the general dimensions of the 
countries of Asia. Patrocles, however, had access to official sources 
and what he did say of India seems to have been creditably near 
the truth 

The companions of Alexander did not, so far as we know, 
attempt to give any precise statement of the dimensions of India. 
Ouesicritus* shot valiantly beyond the mark, declaring that it was 
a third of the habitable earth. Nearchus gathered that it took 
four months to cross the plains to the eastern ocean'*. When 
Seleucus had established his rule over Iran, and entered into 
diplomatic relations ^vith the court of Pataliputra, Greek writers 
ventured to give figures for India as a whole. Patrocles put down 
the distance from the southernmost point of India to the Himalayas 
as 15,000 stades (1724 miles)®—a happy guess, for the actual 
distance is about 1800 milea Megasthenes was farther out in 
putting the extent from north to south, lohere it is shortest, at 
22,300 stades®. ‘Where it is shortest’ makes a difficulty, which 
the modern books seem to pass by. Megasthenes probably con¬ 
ceived the Indus, like Eratosthenes, to flow directly southwards 
and thus to constitute the western side of the quadrilateral 
India. The general direction, of the coast from the mouth of 
the Indus to Cape Comorin was thought of, not as it i !ly is, 
south-south-easterly, but as east-south-east, making it the southern 
side of the quadrilateral. But, if so, the courae of the Indus itself 
measures the distance from the noi'them to the southern side, 
where it is shortest, Megasthenes must then have made an 
enormous miscalculation, and that in a region traversed and 
measured by Alexander, for the distance as the crow flies from 
the Himalayas to the mouth of the Indus is equivalent only to 
6700 stades (770 miles). What Megasthenes made the greatest 
length from the northern to the southern side to be we are not 
told, but his contemporary Dalmachus affirmed that in some places 
it was as much as 30,000 stades (3448 miles)^ The distance from 
west to east, where it is shortest—^the distance, that is, from 

1 Frag. 4. * Snsemihl, op. eit. p. 657. 

5 Frag. 11=Strabo xv, C. 689. ■* Frag. 1=Strabo xv, 0. 689. 

5 Patrocles, Frag. 1 = Strabo n, C. 68. « Frag. 6=Arr. Ind. 3, 7. 

’ Daimacbus, Frag. 1 = Strabo ii, C. 69. 
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Indus to the Bay of Bengal—Patrocles put at 15,000 stad 
(1724 miles) and Megasthenes at 16,000 stades (1838 miles)\ 
The actual distance is about 1360 miles, but the figure of Megas¬ 
thenes was got apparently by combining the 10,000 stades 
measured along the Royal Road from the Indus to Pataliputra 
Avith the estimated distance from Pataliputra by way of the 
Ganges to the sea, 6000 stades. Eratosthenes, the great geographer, 
a generation later (born 276 B.C.), who is followed by Strabo, ac¬ 
cepted the 16,000 stades of Megasthenes as the extent of India 
from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. But the western 
side of the quadrilateral—^the course of the Indus—he reduced to 
13,000 stades (1493 miles). The real pi'ojection of India to the 
south, however, from the mouth of the Indus was unknown to 
him, and he made Cape Comorin project east of the mouth of the 
Ganges. India was represented by a quadrilateral whose southern 
side was 3000 stades longer than the northern and the eastern 
3000 stades longer than the western 2 . The accompanying figure 
will show that the general shape of the quadrilateral is fairly true 
to the reality. What is wrong is (1) the orientation, and (2) the 
exaggerated size. 

Besides inquiring as to the figure which India made upon the 
globe, the Greeks had curious eyes for the unfamiliar physical 
phenomena which here confronted them. The heavens themselves 
showed novel features, if one went far enough south— the sun at 
midday verticaUy overhead, the shadows in summer falling towards 
the south, the Great Bear hidden below the horizon®. The com¬ 
panions of Alexander may have seen the sun overhead at the 
southei-nmo.st point which they reached, for the mouths of the 
Indus almost come under the Tropic of Cancer, and Nearchus may 
actually just have crossed it; they learnt at any rate that they 
had only to go a little farther south to see these things. Onesicritus 
seems to have thought it a pity that his book should lose in 
sensational interest by this accidental limitation, and theretore 
to have boldly transferred them to the banks of the Hyphasis"*. 
The desire to achieve literary effect interfered continually, in the 
case of the ancient Greeks, as has been said, with scientific 


precision. 

The climate of the country, the new laws of the weather, struck ] 
the Greeks. They had never known anything like the rains which 


1 Megaeth, Frag. 6=Arr. Inrf. 3, 7 . 

2 Strabo XV, C. 689. ’ Ph*'- n. § 184; Diod. n, 3o. 

* Onesicr. Frag. 24 = Plin. Nat. Uist^ JJ, § 188. 
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upon them in the summer of 326 B.c. Aristobulus^ recorded 
rains began wlien the European army reached Taksha^ila in 
the spring of 326 and became continuous, Avith the prevalence of 
the monsoon, all the time they were marching eastward along the 
foothills of the Himalayas. At the same season the following year 
the Europeans Avere voyaging down the LoAver Indus. Here they 
had no rain. The rainfall of Sind, Avhich is unrefreshed by either 
of the monsoons, is scanty and irregular. Almost rainless seasons 
are the rule. The cause of the summer rains Eratosthenes 
found partly in the moisture brought by the monsoon (and in 
so far he was correct), partly in the exhalations of the Indian 
rivers®. 

When the Greeks looked round upon the features of the 
country itself, India seemed, before anything else, to be the land' 
of immense rivers*. If, in discussing the topography of Alexander’s 
expedition through Sind, one has to reckon Avith the fact of great 
changes in the course of the rivers, that characteristic of these 
rivers did not escape Aristobulus. On one occasion, he told, a 
commission on wliich Alexander sent him took him to a region 
left desert by a shifting of the Indus to the east; there he saAv the 
remains of over a thousand towns and A'illages once full ot men*. 
Megasthenes got his informants to give him a list of the naA’igable 
rivers of the peninsula, 68 in all. Of this list 35 names are 


preserved®, and in spite of distortions, due either to the Greek’s 
mishearing of the native sounds or to the various transcriptions 
through which they have come down to us, some are still 
recognisable to-day. 

The mineral, the vegetable, the animal world in India had all 
their special Avonders for the Europeans. As to minerals, India 
was the land of gems and gold. In the book of Pliny’s Natural 
Histori/ Avhich deals with precious stones (Book xxxvii) a great 
many are said to be products of India. It is often doubtful what 
stone is intended by Pliny’s description, but one can recognise 
diamonds®, opals’, and agate® amongst those enumerated. The 
ultimate source of information would here, of courae, not be a 


literary one, but the practical knowledge of merchants. As to 
gold, Nearchus and Megasthenes confirmed the account given by 
Herodotus of the ants as big as foxes which dug up gol(L 


1 Aristob. Frag. 29 = Strabo xv, C. 691, of, C. 697. 

8 Strabo xv, C. 689. * Aristob. Frag. 

5 Frag. 38=Arr. Ind. 4 ; Plin. Nat, HUL vi, § 64 f. 


- Strabo xv, C. 690. 
29 = Strabo xv, 0. 693. 

« §§ 56 f. 
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^^4rchus\ honest man that he was, admitted tliat he had nevJ 
^en one of these ants, but. he had seen their skins, which were 
brought to the Macedonian camp. Megasthenes in repeating the 
story with minor variations added the useful piece of information 
that the country the gold came from was the country of the Derdae 
(in Sanskrit Darad or Darada ; modern Dardistan in Kashmir)". 
Among the mineral wonders of the land Megasthenes seems also 
to have reckoned sugar-candy, which he took to be a sort of crystal; 
, a strange sort which, on being ground between the teeth, proved 
to be ‘ sweeter than figs or honey ’®. He wrote doAni too what his 
Indian informants told him of a river Silas among the mountains 


Sl 


of the north in which all substances went to the bottom like 
stoned 

In the vegetable realm, the Greeks noticed the two annual 
harvests, the winter and summer one, the sign of an astonishing 
fertility®. They knew that rice and millet were so^vn in the 
summer, wheat and barley in the winter®, and Aristobulus de¬ 
scribed the cultivation of rice in enclosed sheets of waters They 
saw trees, which the generative power of the Indian soil endowed 
with a strange capacity of self-propagation—the branches curving 
to the ground to become themselves new trunks, till a single tree 
became a pillared tent, under whose roof of broad leaves a troop 
of horsemen could find shade from the noonday heat®. Among 
the plants two especially interested them. One was the sugar¬ 
cane, the reeds that make honey without the agency of bees®. 
Megasthenes seems to have attempted a scientific explanation of 
its sweet juice. It was due to the water which it absorbed from 
the soil being so warmed by the sun’s heat, that the plant was 
virtually cooked as it grew^®! The other plant w'as the cotton- 
plant, yielding vegetable wool. Some of it the Macedonians used 


1 Nearchus, Frag. 12 = Arr. Ind, 15. 

2 Megasth. Frag. 39 = Strabo xv, C. 706. 

* ‘ Stones are dug up of the colour of frankincense, sweeter than figs or honey, 
Megasth. Frag. 10 = Strabo xv, C. 703. 

* Megasth. Frag. 19=Arr. Ind. 6, 2; Strabo xv, C. 703. (^ild means ‘atone* in 
Sanskrit. 

5 Megasth. Frag. 9 = Strabo xv, C. 693. 

c Strabo xv, C. 690. ’ Aristob. Frag. 29 = Strabo xv, 0. 692. 

8 Strabo xv, C. 694; Arrian, Ind, 11; Plin. xn, §§ 22 f. 

9 Nearchus, Frag. 8=Strabo xv, C. 694. The phrase /leXiffiTuv might 

be interpreted as above. If M^Crindle’s version * although there are no bees * is what 
the Greek writer meant, he made a curious mistake. Bees and honey are well known 
in early Indian literature. But M‘Crindle*8 version, strictly speaking, w^ uld require 

c{fK oixsOiV. 

10 Megasth. Frag. 9 = Strabo xv, C. 693. 
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^fparded as stuffing for saddles and suchlike^. Precious spices, 
course, also and strange poisons were associated in the Greek 
mind with India As to the latter, Aristobulus was told that a 
law obtaining among the Indians pronounced death upon any man 
revealing a new poison, unless he at the same time revealed a 
remedy for it; if he did both, he received a reward from the 
king^. 

Among the animals of India, it was the elephants, the monkeys, 
and the snakes which especially drew the attention of the Greeks. 
The elephants, of course, showed them a type of animal unlike 
anything they had ever seen. Their size must have accorded Avith 
the impression of vastness made by the rivers and the trees of 
India. And to this Avas added their extraordinary form Avith the 
serpentine proboscis. Megasthenes gave an account of the Avay 
in which Avild elephants Avere captured, agreeing closely Avith the 
practice of to-day®. The longevity .of the elephant Avas also a fact 
Avhich the Greeks discovei’ed, though Onesicritus accepted from 
some informant the extravagant estimate of 300 years for an 
elephant’s life*. ‘They are so teachable, that they can leani to 
throw stones at a mark and to use arms, also to scav beautifully. 

‘ If any animal has a wise spirit, it is the elephant Some of them, 
Avhen their drivers have been killed in battle, have picked them 
up themselves and carried them to burial; some have defended 
them as they lay; some have saved those Avho fell off at their 
OAvn peril. Once when an elephant killed his driver in a rage 
he died of remorse and despair®.’ ‘It is a very great thing to 
possess an elephant chariot A woman Avho receives an elephant 
as a present from her lover acquires great prestige,’ and any 
moral frailty she might shoAV under such an inducement was 
condoned®. 

The monkeys too were a species of creature which naturally 
fascinated the foreigners. Different kinds are described. ‘ Among 
the Prasioi (the people of Magadha),’ says a late writer, copying 
from Megasthenes, ‘ there is a breed of apes human in intelligence, 
about the size of Hyrainian dogs to look at, with a natural fringe 
above the forehead. One might take them for ascetics, if one did 




1 Nearohua Frag. 8 = Strabo xv, C. 693. See Brotal, Botanisch^ Forschnnyen d, 
Alexanderzugesy Leipzig, 1903. 

2 Aristob. Frag. 30 = Strabo xv, C. G94, 

2 Megasth. Frog. 38=:Arr. ItuI, 18. 

4 Onesicr. Frag. 21 = Strabo xv, C. 705. 
e Megasth. Frag. 88=Arr. Ind, 14. 

6 Nearchus, Frag. 16=Strabo xv, C. 705; Arr. ind, 17. 
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_ley displayed in the arts and crafts were attributed, like t 

health and longevity, to the purity of the air and the rarified 
quality of the water^ but their health was also attributed to the 
simplicity of their diet and their abstinence from wme®. 

In what they say of the earlier history of India, the Greeks 
were concerned to fit in what their Indian informants told them 
with their own mythology and historical tradition. In their view 
of the past of India the two outstanding events were the invasions 
of the country by Dionysus and by Heracles respectively. Greek 
mythology told of the wine-god Dionysus as some one who had 
led about Asia a wandering army of revellers, garlanded with vine 
and iw, to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals, and in 
India the religious processions in honour of ^iva, the royal 
progi-esses wii'' drum and cymbals, especially chai*acteristic of 
Ci;rt.jin tribe:- , >•-> to have st ruck them as Bacchic in character. 

Evidently ^iva was India s memory of the conquering god, and 
these usages had beeji learnt fi’om him ages ago. 

Heracles the Greeks seemed to themselves to discover in 
Krishna. It was an accidental variation that the Greek legend repre¬ 
sented him as having been bom in Thebes and the Indians clainaed 
him as sprung from the Indian earth. ‘ This Heracles, accoi dmg 
to Megasthenes, ‘was especially worshipped by the Suraseni, an 
Indian people (the Qurasenas), where there are two gi-eat cities, 
Methora (Mathui-a, Muttra) and Clisobora (Krishnapura), and a 
navigable river, the Jobanes (Jumna),'flows through their country. 
The garb worn by this Heracles was the same as that of the 
Theban Heracles, as the Indians themselves narrate ; a great 
number of male children were born to him in India (tor this 
Heracles also married many women) and one only daughter. 
Her name was Pandaea, and the country where she was bom 
and which Heracles gave her to rule is called Pandaea aftei her 
[the Pandya kingdom in South India]. She had by her fathers 
gift five hundi’ed elephants, four thousand horsemen, and 130,000 
foot-soldiers....And the ludians tell a story that when Heracles 
knew his end was near, and had no one worthy to whom he might 

1 Hdwp Xerrofiep^ffTaTov, Diod. n, 36, 1. 

2 Nearehus, Frag. 16 = Strabo xv, C. 706. 

. 3 The name of the people is given by Strabo as the Sydrakai (Strabo xv, C. 687). 
From C. 701 we gather that these are identical with the Oxydrakai on the BeaS (Vipaga). 
The ^ people of the plains where the vine does not ^ow. On the 

fltrencth of Strabo’s assertion that the vine grew among the Sydrakai, to shift the 
Oxydrakai to the hills, as Dr Vincent Smith does {JM,A.8. October, 1903), is a 
questionable expedient. 
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Je/fiis daughter in marriage, he wedded her himself, though she 
is theu only seven yeare old, so that a line of Indian kings might 
be left of their issue. Heracles therefore bestowed on her miraculous 
maturity, and from this act it comes that all the race over whom 
Pandaea ruled, has this characteristic by grace of Heracles\’ Our 
Greek author teUs the story with some disgust and observes im¬ 
patiently that, if Heracles could do as much as this, he might 
presumably have prolonged his own life a little. All this mythology, 
we may notice, the more critical Greeks, such as Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, u'ere as prompt as any modern European rationalist to 
regard as unhistoi’icaP. 

Megasthenes was given at the court of Pataliputra a list of 
the kings who had preceded Chandiagupta on the throne, 153 in 
number, covering by their reigns a period of over 6000 years. 
The line began with the ‘most Bacchic’ of the companions of 
Dionysus, Spatembas, left behind as king of the land, when 
Dionysus retired®. 

fllie most interesting part of Megasthenes’ account is that 
relating to contemporary India, so far as he could learn about 
it at Pataliputra. His description of the seven ‘tribes’ or classes 
into which the whole people was divided is well known. These, 
as Dr Vincent Smith has urged*, have little to do with the four 
regular eastes of Hinduism. Megasthenes may have got his 
number seven from some Indian informant, or he may have 
simply ascertained the fact that the people was divided into 
functional castes which did not intermarry, and then have made 
his own list of various occupations as they presented themselves 


to his eye. The confusion which he makes between Brahmans 
and Sannyasis—to both the Greek ietms, philo$o]^lioi or sophistai, 
‘ wise men,’ were indiscriminately applied—and his sepai*ation of 
the Brahmans into diflferent castes, according as their employment 
might be priestly or administrative or political, make it difficult 
to suppose that he was reproducing what any Indian had told 
him. But his seven classes may truly reflect the various activities 
which a Greek resident at Pataliputm could see going on round 
',,s^bout him in the third century B.C.® 

The ^rst class of Megasthenes consisted of ‘ philosophei’s,’ 
under which term, as has just been said. Brahmans and ascetics 


1 Megasth. Frag. 23=Arr. Iiul. 7 f. ’ Strabo xv, C. 086 f. 

» Meca.8th. Frag. 23. * Caete in India (East and IVett, 1913, pp. 562-68). 

» Megasth. Frags. 35 and 36=Arr. Ind. 11 f.; Strabo xv, C. 703. T. inf.. Chap r 
xi%, p. 477, n. 3. 
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it know. They are bearded like satyrs, and their tail is lilce 
a lion’s....At the city of Latage they come in crowds to the region 
outside the gates and eat the boiled rice which is put out for them 
from the king’s house—every day a banquet is placed conveniently 
for them—^and when they have had their fill they go back to their 
haunts in the forest, in perfect order, and do no damage to anything 
in the neighbourhood^.’ The same writer takes from Megasthenes 
an account of the apes like satyrs which inhabited the glens of 
the Himalayas. ‘ ^Vhen they hear the noise of huntsmen and the 
baying of hounds, they run up to the top of the clifls with incred¬ 
ible swiftness and repel attack by rolling stones down upon their 
assailants. They are hard to catch. Only occasionally, at rare 
intervals, some of them are brought to the country of the Prasioi, 
and these are either sick ones or pregnant females*.’ The forests 
on the upper Jhelum (Hydaspes, Vitasta), one of the companions 
of Alexander recorded, were full of apes, and he was told that 
they were caught by the huntsmen putting on trousers in view of 
the apes, and leaving other pairs of trousers behind, smeared on 
the inside with birdlime, which the imitative animals would not 
fail to put on in their turn*! 

The snakes of India were a third arresting species in the animal 
world. And here again it was the size, in the case of pythons, 
which impressed the Europeans. Some were so large, Megasthenes 
wrote, as to swallow bulls wholes The envoys coming from 
Abhisara to the Macedonian camp asserted boldly that their raja 
kept two serpents, GO and 140 cubits long respectively (about 160 
and 280 feet)*! On the other hand, Nearchus knew that the 
smaller poisonous snakes were the more dangerous, and described 
how life in India was burdened with the fear of fiiiding them 
anywhere, ‘ in tents, in v essels, in walls.’ Sometimes they infested 
a particular house to the point of making it uninhabitable. The 
charmers who went about the country were supposed to know how 
to cure snake-bites. There was really indeed very little for a doctor 
to do in India except to cure snake-bites, since diseases were so 
rare among Indians—so at least, as we shall see, the Greeks be¬ 
lieved®. The Greeks also understood that there was some breed 


* Megasth. Frag. ll=Ael. tlat, Anim. xvi, 10. 

* Ael. Nat. Anim. xvi, 21. 

3 Strabo xv, C. 699. 

* Megasth. Frag. 14 —Plin. Nat. Hint, viii, § 3G. 
^ Onesicn Frag. 7 = Strabo xv, C. 698. 

® Nearchus, Frag. 15 = Strabo xy, C. 706. 
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suakes, which dropped from the air at night a poisonous ^ 
-^^^CTetion, corrupting tlie flesh of anyone upon whom it fell^ 

The animals wliich lived in the jungles would, of course, be 
less in evidence for the Europeans who passed through the land, 
but they heard of them by native report. Nearchus never saw 
a live tiger, only a tiger’s skinMegasthenes heard that there 
were tigers twice the size of lions, and he knew of one in captivity 
which, while held by four men, fastened the claws of his free hind¬ 
leg upon a mule and mastered it®. Tlie Greeks heard too of the 
wild sheep and goats of the hills^, and of the rhinoceros, though 
the account given of it (taken probably from Megasthenes) can 
certainly not be based upon actual observation®. 

Of the domestic animals the Greeks have most to say about 
the Indian dogs. There was that fierce breed, of which king 
Saubhuti had given Alexander an exhibition—the dogs which 
would not relax their bite upon a lion, although their legs were 
sawn ofl’®. It was this breed, or a similar one, Avhich the Greeks 
understood from the Indians to be a cross between dogs and tigers"! 

^Vheu we turn to the Greeks’ account of Indian humanity, we 
find them noting that they were a tall people—‘ tall and slender,’ 
says Arrian®, ‘ liglitly-built to a degree far beyond any other 
people.’ On the other hand Diodorus, following perhaps some 
other source, describes them as eminently tall and massive®. 
In the south of India complexions approximate to the Ethiopian 
and in the north to the Egyptian. But in features there is not 
any marked diff’erence, and no Indian people has woolly hair, like 
the negro races, ‘oAving to the dampness of the Indian climate’^®. 
It is curious that there should have been discussion among the 
Greeks Avhether the darkness of skin was due to the action of 
the sun or to a property in the water of the African and Indian 
rivers”. The Indians, or some races among them, were believed 
by the Greeks, in striking contrast with the truth, to be singularly 
free from diseases and long-lived Tlie people of Sind, Onesicritus 
said, sometimes reached 130 years^®. The intellectual powers which 

^ Megasth. Frags. 10 and 12 = Strabo xv, 0. 703; Aelian, ^at. Anim. xvi, 41. 

2 Nearclius, Frag. 12 =Arr. Z?id. 15. 

® Megasth. Frag. 10=Strabo xv, C. 703. 

* Megasth. Frag. 13 = Aelian, Nut. Anim. xvi, 20. 

* Megasth. Frag. 13 = Strabo xv, C. 710 ; Aelian, loc. ait. 

8 Megasth. Frag. 10 = 8 trabo xv, C. 700; Ael. Nat. Anim. iv, 10. 

V Plin. N. U. VIII, § 148; Ael. Nat. viii, 1. ^ 
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jre confused. It was numerically the smallest class, but 
highest in honour, immune from labour and taxation. Its only 
business was to perform public sacrifice, to direct the sacrifice 
of private individuals, and to divine. On the New Year all the 
philosophers assembled at the king’s doors and made predictions 
with a view to guiding agriculture or politics. If any one s 
prophecy was falsified by the event, he had to keep silence for 
the rest of his life. ‘These Avise men pass their days naked, 
exposed in winter to the cold and in summer to the sun, in the 
fields and the swamps and under enormous trees....They eat the 
fruits of the earth and the bark of the trees, which is no less 
agreeable to the taste and no less nourishing than dates.’ The 
second class consisted of the cultivators, and included the majority 
of the Indian people. TTiey never took any part in war, their 
whole business being to cultivate the soil and pay taxes—to the 
kings or to the free cities, as the case miglit be. Wars rolled 
past them. At the very time when a battle Avas going on, the 
neighbouring cultivators might be seen quietly pursuing then- 
work of ploughing or digging, unmolested. All the land belonged 
to the king, and the cultivators paid one-fourth of the produce m 
addition to rent. The third class Megasthenes described as herds¬ 
men and hunters. They lived a nomad life in the jungles and on the 
hills, but brought a certain proportion of their cattle to the cities as 
tribute. Tliey also received in retui-n for their services a grant 
of corn from the king. It is easy to recognise in the description 
low-caste people, ivho in ancient Pataliputra, as in a modern Indian 
city, were to be seen performing certain services to the civilised com¬ 
munity. The fourth class consisted of the tradeis, artisans, and 
boatmen. They paid a tax on the produce of their industry, except 
those who manufactured implements of Avar and built ships. These, 
on the other hand, received a subsidy from the royal exchequer. 
The fifth class was that of the fighters, the most numerous class 
after the cultivators. They performed no work in the community 
except that of fighting. Membei-s of the other classes supplied 
them with weapons and AA-aited upon them and kept their horses 
and elephants. They received regular pay even in times of peace, 
so that when not fighting they could live a life of ease and 
maintain numbers of deiiendenta The sixth and seventh classes 
of Megasthenes cannot have formed castes in any sense. The 
sixth consists of the goveniment secret inspectors, whose business 
it Avas to report to the king, or, among the free tribes, to the 
headmen, what Aveut on among the people, and the seventh of those 
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tuting the council of the king or the tribal authorities, 
numbers this class is a small one, but it is distinguished for 
>visdom and probity. For which reason there are chosen from 
among it the magistrates, the chiefs of districts, the deputy 
governors, the keepers of the treasury, the army superintendents, 
the admirals, the high stewards, and the overseers of agriculture.’ 
When Megasthenes, in talking about the fixity of these classes, 
stated^ that the only exception to the law which forbad a man 
changing his class was that any one might become a ‘ wise man,’ he 
was saying something which was true only if by ‘wise man’ we under¬ 
stand an ascetic, not a Brahman. A sense of the difference between 
Brahmans living in the world and ascetics is implied in the 
statement of Nearchus that Indian ‘sophists’ were divided into 
Brahmans, who followed the king as councillors, and the men who 
‘ studied Nature 

We may see something of the aspect of the country, as 
Megasthenes travelled through it, from his description of the 
towns built high above the level floods. ‘ All their townia which 
are domi beside the rivers or the sea are made of Avood ; for 
towns built of brick’ (i.e. sun-dried mud bricks) ‘would never hold 
out for any length of time with the rains on the one hand, and, on 
the othei', the rivers which rise above their banks and spread a 
sheet of water over the plains. But the towns which are built on 
elevated places out of reach, these are made of brick and clay®.’ 
Of Pataliputra itself Megasthenes left a summary description. 
Built at the confluence of the Ganges and the Son, it formed 
an oblong, 80 stades by 15 stades (9J miles by 1 m. 1270 yds.) 
surrounded by a w'ooden palisade, with loop-holes for the archers 
to shoot through, and outside the palisade a ditch, 30 cubits 
(about 00 feet) deep by 6 plethra (200 yards) wide, which served 
both for defence and as a public sewer. AlongJ^ palisade were 
towers at intervals, 570 in all, and 64 gates^.\me also described 
the palace of the great Indian king, no less sumptuous and 
magnificent than the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana. Attached 
to it was a goodly park, 

ill which w'cro tiirae jicacocks and phe«asants....Tliei*o were shady groves and trees 
set in clumps and branches woven together by some special cunniiig of horticultiure. 
And the more impressive thing about the beauty of that climate is that the trees 
themselves are of the sort that are always green; they never grow old and never 
shed their leaves. Some of them are native, and some are brought from other 
lands with great care, and these adoni the place and give it gIory->only not t w 

■ Frag. 36=Arr. Ind. 12, 9. ® N«arohu*.J?rag. 7=SU«|>o xv. C. 716. 

3 Megasth. Frag. 26=Arr. Ind, 10. 
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ive • the olive does not gi’ow of itself in India, and, if it is transiwrted th 
It dies. Birds are there, free and imconfined; they come of their own accord and 
have their nests and roosting-places in the branches, both birds of other kinds and 
parrots which are kept there and flock in bevies about the king....In this royal 
pleasance there are lovely tanks made by hand of men, with fishes in them very 
large and gentle, and nobody may catch them except the sons of the king, when 
they are yet children. In thi.s water, as trancpiil and as safe a.s any can be, they fish 
and play and learn to swim all at the same time^. 


Megastheiies noted down a variety of points which struck him 
in the manners and customs of the people. A noble simplicitj 

ueviued to him the predominant charactoriBtic*. Nearcliiis sceniB 

to have described the dress of the people in the Indus region. 
They wore clothes of cotton, 

and thiK linen from the trees is of a more shining white than any other linen, 
unless it be that the people tliomsclves being dark make the linen appear all the 
whiter. They have a t'.ni( of tree-linen domi to the middle of their shins, and 
two other pieces of duff, -iie thrown about their shoulders and one twisted round 
their heads. And the Indians wear ear-rings of ivory, those that arc very well-off.... 
Also they dye their Ireards different colours, some so as to make them appear as 
white as white may be, and some dyeing them blue-black: others make them 
crimson, and others purple, and others green. In the summer they protect them¬ 
selves with umbreUas, those of the Indians that is to say, who arc not too low to 
be considered. Tliey wear shoes of white leather very ©liiboi-ately worked ; .and 
the soles of the shoes are variegated, and high-heeled so as to make the wearer 
seem taller^. 

Megaatlienes observed at Pataliputra that in dress the Indians, 
for all their general simplicity, indulged a love of richness and 
bright colours, wearing ornaments of gold and gems and flowered 
muslins, with umbrellas carried after them^ 

Nearchus described their guise in war. The foot-soldiers 
carried a bow as long as the body. To shoot, they rested^ one 
end of it on the ground and set their left foot against it. They 
had to draw the string far back, since the arrows in use were 
six feet long. In their left hands they carried long narrow shields 
of raw hide, nearly co-extensive with the body. Some had javelins 
instead of bows. All carried long two-handed swords with a 
broad blade. The horsemen had two javelins and a shield smaller 
than the foot-soldier’s®. 

Their diet was distinguished from the Greek by the absence 
of wine, which they drank only in religious ceremonies ; but rice- 


^ Aclian, '^ai, Anm. xiii, 18. 

2 Megasth. Frag. 27 = Strabo xv, C. 709. 

^ Nearchus, Frags. 9 and 10 = Arr. Ind. 16. 

^ Megasth. Frag. 27 = Strabo xv, 0. 709. 

® Nearchus, Frag, 7 = Arr. Ind, 16; Strabo xv, C, 716. 
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as generally drunk. Their staple food was pulpy rice (opv^a^ 
■rj). Each man took his food by himself when he felt inclined; 
for tliej’ had no fixed times for common meal 3 \ Wlien a man would 
sup, a table was placed beside him and a gold dish set upon it, 
in which first was put the rice, boiled after the manner of the 
Greek chondros (gruel), and then on the top of it seasoned meats, 
done up ip, the Indian way^ Their system of gjminastic exercise 
differed from that of the Greeks: it consisted principally of 
massoffc, and they used smooth rollers of ebony for shaping their 
bodies®. 


Megasthenes, ignorant as he was of Indian languages, could say 
little of the literature and thought of the country. He only 
observed the much gi’eater part played by oral tradition and 
memory, as compared with Avritten documents, than Avas the 
case in the Greek Avorld*, though he cannot have asserted that 
writing Avas unknoAvn, as Strabo Avould seem to imply, since in one 
passage he refers to Avritten inscriptions®. In the sphere of morals 
it is interesting to notice that the salient characteristic of the 
Indian people seemed to this early European observer to be a 
high level of veracity and honesty. ‘ An Indian has never been 
convicted of lying,’ he Avrote in one passage®, and in another 
pointed to the rarity of laAV-suits as evidence of their frank dealing. 
‘They arc not litigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit; he acta in trust. Their houses 
are usually unguarded.’ During the time that Megasthenes was 
in Chandragupta’s camp, out of a multitude of 400,000 men there 
were no convictions for thefts of any sums exceeding 200 drachmas 
(about £8)1 In Sind, Onesicritus said, no legal action could be 
taken, except for murder and assault ‘We cannot help being 
murdered or assaulted, Avhereas it is our fault if we give our 
confidence and are SAvindled. We ought to be more circumspect 
at the outset and not fill the city Avith litigation®.’ 

I The laAvs, Nearchus said, Avero preserved by oral tradition, 
not in books®—a statement only relatively true. According to 


1 Megasth. Frag. 27 = Strabo xv, C. 709. • 

2 Megasth. Frag. 28=Athenaeu8 iv, 163 d. « Frag. 27 . 

4 Megasth. Frags. 26,27=Arr. Ind, 10; Strabo xv, C.709; cf. Rhy^ Davids, huddhut 
India, p. 109 f. 

6 For the use of writing at this period see Chapter xix, p, 483. 

® Megasth. Frag. 36 = Arr. Ind. 12 , 5. Of. Max Muller, India, what can it teach 
•as ? pp. 34 f. 

’ Megasth. Frag. 27 = Strabo xv, C. 709i 
® Nearchus, Frag. 7 = Strabo xv, C. 716. 
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^egasthenes many of them were sufficiently severe. A m^^ 
^nvicted of giving false witness suffered mutilation. In the case 
of bodily harm being inflicted, not only was the principle of an eye 
for an eye ob-served, but the hand was cut off as well. To cause a 
craftsman the loss of his eye or hand was an offence punished 
by deaths 

The cultivation of lands by a whole kinship working in associa¬ 
tion was noted by Nearchus. Each individual at the ingathering 
took as much as was calculated to sujiport him for a year, and the 
remainder of the common stock was destroyed, so as not to 
encourage idleness^. 

The customs would naturally differ considerably from one 
region to another in India, then as now. Among the Kshatriyas 
of the Punjab (Cathaeans) and their neighbours of the principality 
of Saubhuti (the region of Gurdaspur and Amritsar?), according 
to Onesicritus, pereonal beauty was held in such estimation that 
kings were chosen for this quality, and a child two months 
after birth, if it did not reach a certain standard of comeliness, 
was exposed. The dyeing of beards which Nearchus described 
in the passage already quoted w'as especially a custom in this 
p3;rt/ 

Of the marriage system in India Megasthenes only understood 
that it was polygamous, and that brides were purchased from their 
parents for a yoke of oxen*. He seems also to have asserted 
that, where conjugal infidelity in a wife was due to a husband’s 
omission to exercise vigorous control, it was condoned by public 
opinion®. At Taksha^ila, according to Aristobulus, a man unable 
to get bis daughter married on account of poverty would sell 
her in the market-place®. Nearchus stated that among certain 
Indian peoples a girl was put up as the prize of victory in a 
boxing match; the victor obtained her without paying a price^. 
The custom by which the virtuous wife (jiuttce, soM) was burnt with 
her husband’s body on the funeral pyre naturally struck the Greeka 

^ Megasth. Frag. 27= Strabo xv, C. 710. 

3 Nearchus, Frag. 7 = Strabo xv, C. 716. 

3 Onesicr. Frag. 18 = Strabo xv, C. 699. Cf. Died, xvu, 91. 

* Cf. Chapter x, p. 234. 

® The sentence is somewhat obscure— ct 5^ fiT] auicppovilv dt'a7Act<rat€i/, iropvevav 
Megasth. Frag. 27 = Strabo xv, C. 709. 

0 Aristob. Frag. 34=.Strabo xv, C. 714. 

’ Nearch. Frag. 7 = Strabo xv, 0. 716. This may refer to the Kshatriya institution 
of svayanivara or ‘ self-choice.’ A princess cjioso her husband from among the 
assembled suitors of her own free will or as the result of a contest in the use of war¬ 
like arms. 
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Suttee: Disposal of the Dead 

|(^itu8 spoke of it/is specially a custom of the Ksliatriyas 
laeaus)^. Aristobiilus was told that the widow sometimes 
followed her husband to the pyre of her o^yn desire, and that those 
who refused to do so lived under general contempt^ In the year 
31G B.C. the leader of an Indian contingent wliich had gone to 
fight under Eumenes in Iran was killed iu battle. He had with him 
his two ^ives. There was immediately a competition between them 
as to which was to be the sail. Tlie question was brought before 
the Macedonian and Greek generals, and they decided in favour of 
the younger, the elder being with child. At this, the elder woman 


went away lamenting, with the band about her head rent, and tearing her hair, 
as if tidings of some gi'eat disaster has been brought her; and the other departed, 
exultant at her victory, to the pyre, crowned with fillets by the women who 
belonged to her, and decked out splendidly as for a wedding. She was escorted 
by her kinsfolk who chanted a song in praise of her virtue. Wlien she came near 
to the pyre, she took off her adornments and distributed tiiem to her familiars 
and friends, leaving a memorial of herself, as it were, to those who had loved her. 
Her adornments consisted of a multitude of rings on her hands set with precious 
gems of diverse colours, about her head golden stars not a few, variegated with 
different sorts of stones, and about her neck a multitude of necklaces, each a little 
larger than the one above it. In conclusion, she said farewell to her familiars and 
was helped by her brother onto the pyre, and there to the admiration of the 
crowd which had gathered together for the spectacle she ended her life in heroic 
fashion. Before the pyi^e was kindled, the whole army in battle array marched 
round it thrice. She meanwhile lay down beside her husband, and as the fire 
seized her no sound of weakness escaped her lips. The spectators wore moved, 
some to pity and some to exuberant praise. But some of the Greeks present found 
fault with such customs as savage and inhumane 8. 

The Greeks, we find, had a theory to account for the custom, 
whether of their o^vn invention or suggested to them by Indian 
informants we cannot say. The theory was that once upon a time 
wives had been so apt to get rid of their husbands by poison that 
the law had to be introduced which compelled a widow to be burnt 
with ]ier dead husband ^ 

to the disposal of the dead, the absence of funeral display 
and of imposing monuments seemed strange to the Greeks, The 
virtues of the dead—so they understood the Indians to say—were 
sufficient monument and the songs which were siiug over them^ 
When the Greeks tell us that the dead were exposed to vultures, 


1 Strabo xv, 0. 700. 

* Aristob. Frag. 34=Strabo xv, C, 714. 

^ Diod. XIX, 34. This deecriptiou contains many resemblances to the account of 
the Sati in the Harshacharita of Bana (trans. Cowell and Thomas, pp. 150 f.)i 
•* Strabo xv, C. 700; Diod. xix, 33. 
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/we caiM)nly understand it of certain peoples near the frontier 
ha4'*^en influenced by the customs of Iran\ 

The assertion of the Greeks that slavery was unknown in India 
—or, according to Onesicritus^ was unknown in the kingdom of 
Musicanus (Upper Sind)^—is curious. That slavery was a i egular 
institution in India is certain. Indian slavery must have looked so 
different to a Greek observer from the slavery lie knew at home 
that he did not recognise it for what it was. 

As to the government, the king himself is, of course, the 
prominent figure. He took the field with his army in war: in 
peace his public appearances were of three kinds. ^ In the firet 
place, he spent a considerable part of the day in hearing the cases 
brought to him for judgment. Even at his hour for undergoing the 
massage wth ebony rollers he did not retire, but went on listening 
to the pleadings whilst four masseurs plied their art upon him. In 
the second place, he came forth to perform sacrifice, and in the 
third place to go a-hunting. His going fonh to the chase was 
like the processions of Dionysus. Tlie road ot the royal cortege 
was roped off from common spectators. There was the king 
surrounded by a crowd of his women, themselves cairying weapons, 
in chariots, on horses, on elephants, the body-guard enclosing them 
all in a larger circle, and a band with drums and bells going on 
in front. Sometimes the king shot from a platform, defended by a 
stockade, sometimes from the back of an elephant. Within the 
doors of the palace, the king’s person was tended by the women of 
his zenana, bought for a price from' their fathers. But he was 
not beyond the reach of danger. A stern custom ordained that 
should he become intoxicated, any of his women who killed him 
should receive special honour. And even though he remained 
sober, he had, like the late Sultan Abdul Hamid, to be continually 
changing the place where he lay at night, in order to evade 
consj^i^tors*. 

^/'Nearchus (?) had already noted that Indian kings were not 
saluted, as Persian kings were, by prostration, but by the persons 
approaching them raising their hands—the Greek attitude in 
pmyer^. A gi-eat occasion at court, according to one source before 
Strabo, was when the king washed his hair. Everyone then tried 
to outdo his fellows by the magnificence of his presents®. Clitarchus 


1 Aristobulus seems to have attributed the custom to Teksba^ilfi, Frag, 34=Strabo 
tv, C. 714. 


2 Megasth. Frags. 26, 37; Onesic. Frag. 20=Arr. Ind. 10; Strabo xv, 0. 710. 
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lestionable authority—described the pageantry of a court 
elephants bedizened with gold and silver, chariots 
diawn by horses, and ox-waggons, the army in full array, the 
display of precious vessels of gold and silver, many of them 
studded with gems. Collections of animals of all kinds were also 
a gieat feature, panthers and lions. There were great waggons 
can ying, whole trees to which a variety of birds bright in plumage 
or lovely in song were attached^ Animals, according to another 
source, were a usual form of offering to bring to the king. *The 
Indians do not think lightly of any animal, tame or wild.’ And the 
king apparently accepted all kinds, not rare ones only, but cranes 
and geese and ducks and pigeons. Or one might bring wild ones, 
deer and antelopes or rhinoceroses". On one great annual festival 
amusement took the form of butting matches between rams or 
wild bulls or rhinoceroses, or fights between elephants*. Races 
provoked great excitement. They usually took place between 
chariots to each of which one horse between two oxen was 
harnessed. There was very heavy betting on these occasions, in 
which the king himself and his nobles led the way. And their 
example was followed on a humbler scale by the crowd of 
spectators'*. The king—if Megasthenes is the source, we may 
understand Chandragupta—had a guard of twenty-four elephants. 
Wlien he went forth to do justice, the first elephant was trained to 
do obeisance. At a word from the driver and a touch with the 
goad, it gave some military salute as the king passed®. 

The predecessors of Chandragupta, whose line he supplanted 
had borne, Megasthenes said, beside their personal names, the 
royal name Pataliputra, and Chandragupta had assumed it also 
when he seized the throne®. 

The account which Megasthenes gave of the various officials 
points to a highly organised bureaucracy. They were, he said, 
of three kinds : (1) Agrononioi [surely dypovofioi should be rend 
for dyopavo/iot], district officials; (2) astymmoi, town officials; 
and (3) members of the War Office. The duties of the first kind 
ivere to supervise (1) irrigation and land-measurement, (2) hunting, 
(3) the various industries connected with agriculture^ forestry, 
work in timber, metal-foundries, and mines, and they had (4) to 


^ Clitarcli. Frag. 17 = Strabo xv, C. 718. 

^ Aelian, ,4mm. xin, 25; compare the list of presents sent to the king in the 
Uarshacharita (trails. Cowell and Thomas, pp. 213-5). 

8 Aeiian, NaU Anim, xv, 15. 4 Aelian, Kat Anim. xv, 24. . 

^ Aeiian, Nat. Anim. xiu, 22. Cf. Chapter xix, p. 423. 

^ Megasth. Frag. 25=Strabo xv, C. 702. 
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the ro 3 .ds and see that at every ten sUxdid (the sixth 
oi a yoQana>) there was a milestone, indicating the distances^ (this 
is the passage which proves that Megasthenes did not mean to 
assert a general ignorance of the art of writing in India). The, 
second kind, the tomi officials, were divided into six Boards of 
Five. Their respective functions were (1) supervision of factories, 

(2) care of strangere, including control of the inns, provision of 
assistants, taking charge of sick persons, burying the dead, (3) the 
registi’ation of births and deaths, (4) the control of the market, 
inspection of weights and measures, (5) the inspection of manu- , 
factored goods, provision for their sale with accurate distinction of 
new and second-hand articles, (6) collection of the tax of 10 per 
cent, charged on sales. The six Boards acting together exercised a 
general superintendence over public works, prices, harbours, and 
temples. The third kind of officials constituted the War Office, and 
were also divided into six Boards of Five. The departments of the 
six were (1) the admiralty, (2) transport and commissariat, (3) the 
infantry, (4) the cavalry,(5)the chariots,(6) the elephants. Connected 
Avith the army Avere the royal stables for horses and elephants,,and 
the royal arsenal A soldier’s Aveapons and horse were not his oAvn 
property, but the king’s, and they went back to the arsenal and the 
royal stables at the conclusion of a campaign**. 

As to industries, it is curious that these early European 
observers should tax Indians with being backward in the scientific 
development of the resources of their country. They had, for 
instance, good mines of gold and silver, yet ‘the Indians, in¬ 
experienced in the arts of mining and smelting, do not even ImoAV 
their own resources, but set about the business in too primitive 
a way ‘ They do not pursue accurate knoAvledge in any line, ex¬ 
cept that of medicine ; in the case of some arts, it is even accounted 
Aucious to carry their study far, the art of war, for instance®. On 
the other hand, Nearchus spoke of the cleverness of the Indian 
craftsmen. Tliey saw sponges used for the first time by the 
Macedonians and immediately manufactured imitations of them 
with fine thread and wool, dyeing them to look the same. Other 
Greek articles, such as the scrapers and oil-flasks used by athletes 
they quickly learnt to make. For writing letters, they used some 
species of fine tissue closely woven. They also used only cast 
bronze, but not hammered, so that their vessels broke like earthen¬ 
ware, if they fell®. 

1 Rbya Davids, DaddhUt Mia, p. 265. “ Of. Strabo xv, C. 689. 

) Megasth. Frag. 86i=Strabo xv, C. 707. * Strabo xv, C. 700. 

6 Strabo xv, C, 701. * Naarohug, Frag. 7=Strabo xv, C. 716. 
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;iut the Indian ^ philosophers ’ Megasthenes had a good deaij; 
. They might be divided on one principle according as they 
Iwelt in the mountains and worshipped Dionysus (9^^^) iii l^he 
plains and worshipped Hemcles (l^rishna), but the more significant 
division was that into Brahmans, and < Sarmanes/ 


The Brahmans have the greatest prestige, they have a more consistent 
dogmatic system. As soon as they are conceived k the womb, men of learning 
take charge of them. These go to the mother and ostcn.||^]y ^ charm tending 
to make the birth happy for mother and child, but reality convey certain 
virtuous counsels and suggestions; the women who listen willingly are held 
to be the most fortunate in child-bearing. After birth, the 
of teachers to another in succession, the standard of teachers 
of the boy. The philosophers spend their days in a grove near ti.,} under the 
cover of an enclosure of due size, on beds of leaves and skins, li / ^ sparely, 
practising celibacy and abstinence from flesh-food, listening to gi*av 
and admitting such othei’S to the discussion as may \Yish to take pai't 
listens is forbidden to speak, or even to clear his throat or spit, on pain v.e 
ejected from the company that very day, as incontinent. When each 
has lived in this fashion thirty-seven years, he departs to his own proiKjrc, 
lives now in greater freedom and luxury, wearing muslin robes and some dc 
ornaments of gold on his hands and ears, eating llesli, so long as it is not the fle 
of domestic animals, but abstaining from pungent and highly-seiisoncd fiKxL The} 
many as many ^Yives as possible, to secure good progeny; for the larger number 
of wives, the larger the number of good children is likely to bo; and since they 
have no slaves, they depend all the more upon the ministrations of their children, 
as the nearest substitute. The Brahmans do not admit their >vives to their 
philosophy: if the wives are wanton, they might divulge mysteries to the profiine ; 
if they arc good, they might leave their husbands, since no one who has learnt to 
look with contempt upon pleasure and pain, upon life and death, will care to be 
under another’s control. The chief subject on which the Brahmans talk is dcatfi; 
for this present life, they hold, is like the season passed in the womb, and death 
for those who have cultivated philosophy is the birth into the real, the happy, life. 
For this reason they follow an extensive discipline to make them ready for death. 
None of the accidents, they say, which befall men are good or evil. If they were, 
one would not see the same things causing giicf to some and joy to othei's—men’s 
notions being indeed like dreams—and the same men grieved by something which 
at another moment they will tuni and welcome. Their teaching about Nature is 
in parts naive; for they are more admirable in what they do than in what they 
say, and the theoretic proofs on which they base their teaching are mostly fable. 
In many points however their teaching agrees ^vith that of the Greeks — for 
instance, that the world has a beginning and an end in time, and that its shape 
is spherical; that the Deity, who is its Governor and Maker, interpenetrates the 
whole; that the first principles of the universe are difierent, but that water is tlxo 
principle from wliieh the order of the world has come to be; that, beside the fom* 
elements, there is a fifth substance, of which the heavens and the stars are made^; 
that the eartli is established at the centre of the universe. About generation and 
the soul their teaching shows parallels to the Greek doctrines, and on many other 

^ Meganth. Frag. 40=Strabo iv, C. 711 f. 

^ This is the dkagcy or alhpervading eletpont, of ancient Indian i)hilo.sophy. It may 
be compared with the etlter of modern physical . oience. 
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l,ikn Pinto too, they intenveave fiiVles, about the iinmortality of the soi 
Sid tUo judgments inflicted in the other W(d'l(l, HIlJ 80 Oil. 

Such is the account of the B ahmans which Strabo extracted 
from Megasthenes. It does M completely agree either with the 
picture drawn iiiindian litcr-HT sources or with present-day practice. 
Its discrepancies may be m m't due to the misunderstandings of 
a forei<-ner; in part tl^y may reflect local varieties of practice in 
the fourth century B'3- It will always be interesting as record¬ 
ing the impression ancient India upon a Greek mind. The 
account which Mrtjastlienes gave of the other kind of philosophers, 
li, ^ a is more problematic. Their name seems certainly 

the bannaries ^ \ ^ / 

to re resent Sanskrit ^raniana, a term which was commonly 
lied to ascetics. It has therefore been thought that 

v^^have Sarmanes of Megasthenes the first mention of 

Buddhi'*"® ^7 ^ Western writer. In the description however there 
is not]'^°^ distinctively Buddhist, and the term p'amana is used in 
Indi? ^ lit^^^ture of non-Buddhist ascetics. If therefore the people 
^^vhom Megasthenes heard the term applied were Buddhists, 
^ must have known so little about them that he could only 
describe them by features which were equally found in various 
sorts of Hindu holy men. His description applies to Brahman 
ascetics rather than to Buddhists. 



As to the Sarmanes, the most highly-honoured are called ‘ Forest-dwellers 
They live in the forests on leaves and wild fruits, and wear clothes made of the 
bark of trees, abstaining from cohabitation and wine. The kings call them to 
their side, sending messengers to enquire of them about the causes of events, 
and use their mediation in worshipping and supplicating the gods. After the 
Forest-dwellers, the order of Sannanes second in honour is the medical— 
pliilosophers, as it were, on the special subject of Man. These live sparely, not 
in the open air indeed, but oh rice and meal, which every one of whom they beg 
and who shows them hospitality gives them. They know how by their .simples to 
make marriages fertile and how to procui’e male children or female children, as 
may bo desired. Their treatment is mainly by diet and not by medicines. And 
of medicines they attach greater value to those applied extenially than to dinigs. 
Other remedies, they say, are liable to do more harm than good. These too, like 
the Brilhmans, train theuLsclvcs to endurance, both active and passive, so mucli so 
that they will maintain one posture without moving for the whole day. Other 
orders of Sannanes are diviners and masters of incantations and those who are 
versed in the lore and the ritual concerning the dead, and go through the villages 
and towns, begging. Others again there are of a higher and finer sort, though 
oven these will allow themselves to make use of popular ideas about hell, of those 
ideas at any rate which seem to make for godliness and purity of life. In the case 
of some Sarmanes, women also are permitted to share in the philosophic life, on 
the condition of observing sexual contineiuje like the men. 


i Literally, vanavdtiim^ or ramprasthas^ i.e. Brahman;*, in the third stage of the 
religious life. 
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0 fact that women were allowed to associate themselves with 

the men sis ascetics was also noted by Nearchus\ Suicide, 
Megastlienes said, was not a universal obligation for ‘ wise men ’: 
it was considered hoAvever rather a gallant thing [tov? Se iToiovvra<: 
TovTo veavt,Kov<s Kpiveudai] and the more painful the manner of 


death^^ the greater the admiration earned*. 

Aristobulus in his book gave further details about the holy 
men whom the Greeks had come upon at Takaha 9 ila. He 
described two, one of ivhom had a shaven head and the other long 
hair ; each was followed by a number of disciples. All the time 
that they spent in the mai'ket-place men came to them for counsels, 
and they had a right to take ivithout payment any of the wares, 
exposed for sale. Wlien they approached a man, he would pour 
sesame oil over them ‘ so that it ran down even from their eyes.’ 
They made cakes for themselves fi’om the honey and sesame 
brought to market. Wlien they had been induced to come to 
Alexander’s table, they retired afterwards to a place apart where 
the elder lay on his back, exposed to sun and rain, and the 
younger stood on his right and left leg alternately for a whole daj', 
holding up a stafl* some six feet long in both his hands. The elder 
seems to have been identical with the ascetic who afterwards 
followed Alexander out of India and whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos®. 

In one passage^ Strabo gives an account of the ‘ philosopher's ’ 
drawn from some other source than Megasthenes. xiccording to 
this source, the wise men were divided into Brahmans and a 
class, described as ‘ argumentative and captious,’ who laugh at the 
Brahmans as charlatans and senseless, because the Brahmans pursue 
the study of Nature and of the stars. The name given in our texts 
to this auti-Bnihman class is Pramnai. This should not be emended 
to Sramriai, as was once done, on the supposition that it repre¬ 
sented f,ramana\ The people intended are undoubtedly the 
pramdnilas, the followers of the various philosophical systems, 
each of which has its own view as to what constitutes p^'amdna, 
a ‘ means of right knowledge.’ These philo-sophers are, as a rule, 
orthodox Brahmans, but they view with contempt those Brahmans 
who put their trust in Vedic ceremonies®. The Brahmans themselves 


1 Nearohus, Frag. 7=Strabo xv, C. 71G. The practice is forbidden in the 
ArtlMgdstraf 19 (p, 48). 

3 Megftfith. Frog. 42 = Strabo xv, 0. 718. 

3 Aristob. Frag. 34 = Strabo xv, C. 714. See Chapter xv, pp. 359, 881. 

< XV, C. 719. 

® M‘Crindle, Ancierit Indta^ p. 70. ’ See Bapson, Aiiclcnt Inlia, pp. 58-01. 
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4 divided by this source into (1) those who live in the uiountaii! 
(2) the naked ones, and (3) those who live in the world. The 
Mountain-dwellera dress in deer-skins and carry wallets full of 
roots and simples, making pretence to some art of healing by 
means of hocus-pocus and spells and charms. The Naked Ones live, 
as their name imports, without clothes, iii the open air for the most 
part, practising endurance up to the age of thirty-seven. Women 
may live with them, bound to continence. These are the class most 
reverenced by the people. The third sort of Brahmans, those who 
live in the world, are to be found in the towns or villages, di’essed 
in robes of fine white linen, with the skins of deer or of gazelles 
hung from their shoulders. They wear beards and long hair which 
is twisted up and covered by a turban. It seems clear that those 
who are here described as the Mountain-dwellers correspond most 
nearly to the Sarraanes of Megasthenes. 

Of the gods worshipped by the Indians the Greeks learnt little. 
One writer cited by Strabo (Clitarchus ?) had asserted that they 
worshipped Zeus Ombrios (Zeus of the Rain Storms), the river 
Ganges, and local daemons^. As we have seen, (^iva and Krishna 
are to be discerned through the Greek names Dionysus and 
Ucroclcs in some of the statomonts of our sources. One member 
of Alexander's suite, his chief usher (eia-aryyeXev'i), Chares of 
Mytilene, is quoted as saying the Indians worsliipped a god 
Soroadeios, whose name being interpreted meant ‘ maker of wine 
It is recognised that the Indian name which Chares heard was 
Sfiryadeva ‘Sun-god.’ Some ill-educated interpreter must have 


been misled by the resemblance of surya ‘ sun ’ to mrd ‘ wine.’ 


The name ‘Indians’ was extended in its largest acceptance 
to cover the barbarous tribes of mountain or jungle on the 
confines of Brahman civilisation. In noting down what seemed to 
them odd points in the physical characteristics or customs of these 
tribes the Greeks were moved by an interest which is the germ of 
the modem science of anthropology. Megasthenes noted that 
in the Hindu Kush the bodies of the dead were eaten by their 
relations’*, as Herodotus had already stated of some aboriginal 
people. 

Even Megasthenes depended, of course, mainly upon his Indian 
informants for knowledge of the peoples on the borders of the Indian 
world, and he therefore repeated the fables as to the monstrous races 


^ Strabo xv, C. 718. The god Indra seems to be identified with Zeus. 
Athenaeus i, 27 a 

3 Megasth, Frag. 27 Strabo xv, 0, 710. 




Southern India: Pearls 

one leg, with ears reaching to their feet and so on, which h^ 
ong been current in India and had already been communicated to 
tlie Greeks by Scylax and Hecataeus and Ctesias. One would how¬ 
ever like to know the fact which lies behind his story that members 
of one tribe, living near the sources of the Ganges, had been 
brought to the camp of Chandragupta—‘ men of gentler manners— 
but without a mouth! They lived on the fumes of roast meat and 
the smell of fruits and flowers. And since nostrils with them took 
the place of mouths, they suffered terribly from evil odours, and it 
Was difficult to keep them alive, especially in a camp^!' Does 
the notice reflect some sect who, like the Jains, abstained from 
all animal food and kept their mouths covered lest they should 
breathe in minute insects ? 

Of the south of India, Europe up to the Christian era knew 
little more than a few names, brought by merchantmen. So little 
was the division of India into two worlds by the Vindhya realised 
that Strabo could suppose all Indian rivers to take their rise in the 
Himfilayas". It was chiefly as the country from which pearls came 
that the Greeks knew Southern India. Pearls came from the 
coasts of the Pandya kingdom corresponding roughly with the 
modern districts of Madura arid Tinnevclly, and Mcgnsthone.s had 
heard, as we know, of Pandaea the daughter of Heracles (Krishna) 
who liatl become queen of a great kingdom in the south. With 

her lio also connected the pearl. Heracles, according to the legend 


told him, wandering over the earth, had found this thing of beauty 
in the sea, made, it might seem, for a woman's adornment. Where¬ 
fore from all the sea pearls were brought together to the Indian 
coast for his daughter to wear. The origin of the word which the 
Greek used for pearl, margarites, is unknown. 

Some confused knowledge of how pearls were procured had 
come to the Greek writers through the traders’ stories. They 
knew that they grew in oystera. Two of the companions of 
Alexander, Androsthenes of Tliasos, who had gone in the fleet 
Avith Nearchus and wrote a book called IlapdTrXov^ t^s' ’IrSt/ctyv, 
and the chief usher Chares, had already some information as to 
the varieties of pearls and the chief fisheries®. The oysters, 
Megasthenes understood, Avere caught in nets ; they went in shoals, 
each shoal with a king of its own, like swarms of bees, and to 


^ Megasth. Frag. 30 = Strabo xv, C. 711; Plin. Nat. Hitt, vri, ^‘25. An eiphtna 
tion uf the legend is proposed by the llsv. H. Hoaten, The Mouthless Irdians of 
MegastheneSf in the 1912, pp, 291-301, 

2 XV, 0. 600. 

3 Athenaeus ni, 93 a-d. 
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Rapture the king was to capture the shoal. The oysters, 


'^caught, were put in jars, and as their flesh rotted the pearl 
was left disengaged at the bottom^. The name of the extreme 
southern point of the peninsula had also travelled to the Greelts 
before the time of Strabo. He knew it as the country of the Coliaci^; 
this was derived from the name in local speech, Kori. The legend, 
when it made a woman the sovereign of the south, was probably 
reflecting the system of mother-right which has to some extent 
obtained there even to the present day. Some of the physical 
characteristics of the people of the south were known by report—^ 
that they were darker in complexion, for instance, than the Indians 
of the noi’th. The facts of early maturity and of the general 
shortness of life were also known. In the legend narrated by 
Megasthenes, as we saw, the precocious maturity which Heracles 
had bestowed upon his daughter by a miracle continued to be a 
characteristic of the women of her kingdom. Tliey were marriage¬ 
able, and could bear children, Megasthenes said, at seven years 
old. This exaggeration was presumably due to the real fact of child- 
marriage. As to the general length of life, forty years was the 
maximum — again a fact, the relative shortness of life, exaggerated®. 

In the book of Onesicritus occurred the first mention by a Euro¬ 
pean writer of Ceylon. He heard of it under a name which the Greek 
represents as Taprobane. It lay, of course, far outside the horizon of 
the Greeks, but Onesicritus must have met people on the Indus Avho 
knew of the southern island by the report of merchants, or had 
perhaps fared thither themselves along the coast of Malabar, and 
spoke of Tamraparni and of its elephants, bigger and more terrible 
in war than those which the Greeks had seen in India Tapro¬ 
bane was seven days’ journey, according to the sources followed by 
Eratosthenes, from the southernmost part of India (the Coliaci 
= Capo Kori)®. The strait separating Ceylon from India is only 
forty miles across, but it may have been true in practice that from 
the port whence the merchants put out to go to Ceylon and the 
port where they landed was a voyage of seven days. Onesicritus® 
put it at 20 days ; we cannot say now what fact underlay the 
misapprehension. When he said that the ‘ size ’ of Taprobane was 
5000 stadin the ambiguity of the statement already provoked 
complaint in antiquity. 

» Megasth. Prag.23=Arr. Ind. 8; Plin. Hat. Hist, ix, § 111. 

5 XV, C. 689. 3 Megasth. Frag. 23=Arr. hul 9. 

* Frag. 13=Strabo rv, C. 691.; Frag. 22=Plin. Hist. Nat. vi, § 81. 

® Strabo xv, C. 690. 

“ Onesicr. Frag. 13=Strabo xv, C. 691. 
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r many centuries the India known to the West W’as India ^ 
portrayed by the historians of Alexander’s expedition and 
by Megasthenes. Although from the third century onwards there 
was a certain amount of intercourse between the Mediterranean 
world and India, although Greek kings ruled in the Puiyab and 
Alex£^,nder’s colonies were still represented by little bodies of men 
Greek in speech, although there must occasionally have been sea¬ 
faring men in the Greek ports who had seen the coasts of India, 
or merchants who had made their way over the Hindu Kush, 
the Greek and Latin learned world was content to go on tran¬ 
scribing the books written generations before. These had become 
classical and shut out further reference to reality. The original 
books themselves perished, but their statements continued to be 
copied from writer to writer. Some of the later Greek and Latin 
works which treated of India are known to us to-day only by their 
titles or by a few fragments — the works of Apollodorus of Artemita 
(latter half of second century or first century B.C.), the works of 
the gi’eat geographer Eratosthenes (2/6-195 B.c.) and of the 


voluminous compiler, Alexander Polyhistor (105 till after 40 b.c.). 
But a great deal of the original books is incorporated in WTitiugs 
which we do still possess, especially in the geographical work 
of Strabo (about 63 B.C.-19 A.D.), the historical work of Diodorus 
(in Egypt about 60 B.C., still alive 36 B.C.), the encyclopaedic work 
of Pliny (published about 75 A.D.), the tract of Arrian about India 
(middle of second century A.D.), and the zoological work of Aefian 
(end of second century A.D.). Even Pliny had probably never had 
the work of Megasthenes in his hands, but drew from it only at 
second or third hand through Seneca and Varro. In the tliird 
century A.D., when Philosti’atus in his romance brings Apollonius of 
Tyana to India, it is still out of the old traditional materials that 
what purports to be local colour all comes. 

So far as the stock of knowledge handed down from the third 
century B.G was increased at all during the following three centuries, 
it can only have been from the source of information just indicated, 
the source which might have been turned to so much richer 
account, had the curse of literary convention not rested upon 
classical culture—the first-hand practical knowledge possessed by 
Greek merchantmen who crosse<l the Indian ocean. Strabo had 
sufficient freedom of mind to take some notice of the Indian trade 
in his own day. From him w'e gather that, rdthoigh a cousidorable 
amount of Indian merchandise had flo^d into Europe by way 
of the Red Sea and Alexandria, when the Ptolemiefi ruled in Egypt 
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ry few Greek ships had gone fiirther than South Arabia- Goo 
had been carried from India to South Arabia in Indian or Arabian 
bottoms. By the time however that Strabo was in Egypt (26 B.O.) 
a direct trade between Egypt and India had come into existence, 
and he was told that 120 vessels were sailing to India that season 
from Myos Hormos, the Egyptian port on the Red Sea\ A few 
Greek merchantmen, but very few, sailed round the south of India 
to the mouth of the Ganges The vessels that went to India 
apparently made the journey by coasting along Arabia, Persia, and 
the Makran, for it was not till the middle of the first century A-D. 
that a Greek seaman, named Hippalus, discovered that the monsoon 
could be utilised to carry shijjs from the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
over the high seas to Indian It lies however outside the scope 
of this volume to survey the additions made by means of this 
commerce under the Roman Empire to the knowledge of India 
derived from the companions of Alexander and Megasthenes. The 
additions never equalled in substance or interest the older books. 
Far on into the Middle Ages Christian Europe still dreiv its concep¬ 
tions of India mainly from books written before the middle of the 
third century B.c. 


1 Strabo n, C. 118. ^ strabo xv, C. 686. 

5 Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea^ p. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVII 




THE HELLENIC KINGDOMS OF SYRIA, BACTRIA, 

AND PARTHIA 

The mists of obscurity cling heavily round the course that 
events took in India dnring the years that immediately followed 
the death of Alexander the Great. The statements of the original 
authorities, besides being meagre, are so fragmentary that they are 
seldom perfectly intelligible. One fact, however, seems to stand 
out clearly. As soon as the grip of the master-hand was removed, 
the native element began to recover strength and courage, a 
process which must have been materially assisted by discord 
amongst the Europeans who had been left behind, whether as soldiers 
or as settlers. As conqueror of the Persian empire, Alexander 
had inherited the system of government by satraps ; and, so far as 
can now be gathered, the broad outline of hia original organisation 
contemplated three great Indian satrapies, one corresponding 
roughly to the modern province of Sind, another covering the 
whole of the basin of the Upper Indus from the foot of the 
Paropanisus, or Hindu Kush, to the banks of the Hydaapes 
(Jhelum), and a third stretching from the southern shore of the 
last-named river to the northern shore of the Hyphasis (Beas). 
The first two included the old Achaemenid provinces of ‘India’ or 
‘the country of the Indus,’ and Gandhara which corresponds to 
the present districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi. The third 
represents probably the region ‘conquered’ and not merely 
‘reclaimed’ by Alexander. In accordance with the traditional 
Indian policy (Mann vii, 202) that a conquered kingdom should 
continue to be governed by some member of its ancient royal 
family, very important positions were assigned to the native rajas, 
Taxiles and Porus, the latter being placed in sole charge of the 
satrapy that included his original kingdom, the country bot%veen 
the Hydaspes and the Acesines (Chenab)\ According to Diodorus 

1 For Taxiles, the king of Takshnf ila, and Porus (Paurava), tho king of the Purus, 
see Chapter xv, pp. 345, 349a 
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IIT, 3, 4), they were recognised as virtually independent rule 
they appear to have been quick to make use ot their oppor¬ 
tunity. The accounts of the division of the empire by Alexander’s 
generals at Babylon (323 B.O.) and those of the subsequent partition 
of Triparadisus (321 B.C.) agree in pointing to a considerable modi¬ 
fication of the limits of the Indian satrapies as at first mapped 
out. A Macedonian — Pithon, son of Agenor—seems to be en¬ 
trusted with the control of the land lying between the Paropanisus 
and the Indus; Taxiles is left supreme in the country between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes; and Porus is given a gi-eat accession of 
territory, his sphere of influence now extending all the way down 
the main stream to the sea. Diodorus more than hints that the 
recognition thus accorded to the native princes was due to a 
wholesome respect for their material power: Antipeter, he says 


(xviii, 39, 6), felt that it v.-duld be dangerous to attempt to circiun- 
scribe their jurisdiction except tvith the support of an expedition 
equipped on a scale of the first magnitude and commanded by a 
general of the highest capacity. 

To some the story of this readjustment, and more particularly 
of the aggrandisement of Poms, has appeared so surprising that 
they decline to accept it as authentic, and are disposed to explain 
it away by an underlying confusion. But there is no sufScibnt 
ground for setting aside the written record. Further, if Diodorus 
(xviii, 3, 2) and Quintus Curtius (x, 10, 4) are right in stating that, 
so far as Asia was concerned, the momentous assembly which 
decreed the partition of Babylon did no more than ratify arrange¬ 
ments already sanctioned by the dead king, the change must have 
come during the lifetime of Alexander. Tliat there was unrest in 
the land almost as soon as he had quitted it, is indeed evident fiom 
what happened in the satrapy of the Upper Indus. Before he 
reached Curmauia on his westward march, ho was overtaken by 
tidings of the assassination of Philippus, the Macedonian governor 
whom he had installed as sartap there. And, though we learn 
from Arrian (vi, 27, 2) that the immediate cause of the murder 
was an ebullition of the undying jealousy between Greeks and 
Macedonians, the incident may well have been symptomatic of 
more deeply seated trouble. At all events Alexander decided that 
it was not convenient to fill the place of Philippus at the moment. 


Instead, he sent despatches to Taxiles and to a Tln-ac’an officer 
called Eudaraus or Eudemus, instructing them to make thenwelves 
resimnsible for the government until another satrap should be 
nominated. Presumably their functions were to be separate. It is 
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, able to suppose that the general eonduct of affairs woulc 
i^elegated to Taxiles, and that Eudamus would be given the 
command of the scattered bodies of Greek and Macedonian troops, 


as well as some measure of authority over the various colonists of 
Hellenic nationality. 

Whether the new appointment that Alexander had foreshadowed 
was ^Ver made, is doubtful. It may be that circumstances proved 
too strong for him, and that the arrangement revealed by the 
partitions of Babylon and Triparadisus represents what he had 
perforce to assent to. In any case the dual system of control, 
which he had set up as a temporary make-shift, bore Avithin it from 
the outset the seeds of intrigue and ultimate rupture. Eudamus, 
it will be observed, is not mentioned in connexion Avith either of 
the partitions Yet he appeal’s to have retained some sort of 
position as leader of the Hellenic ‘ outlanders ’ in the valleys of the 
Indus and Hydaspes. Ere long he drifted into conflict Avith the 
native Indian element. Before 317 b.c. he had Porus treacherously 
slain, seized his Avar-elephants, and marched, with all the forces 
he could muster, to join the coalition of Eastern satraps AA’ho 
had draAvn together to oppose the airogant pretensions of their 
colleague of Media (Died, xix, 14, 8). The thunder of the captains 
and the shouting had also reached the ears of Pithon, son of 
Agenor, and he too had abandoned his province to fling himself 
into the fray. Neither ever I’etumed. Eudamus met his doom at 
the hands of Antigonus (Diod. xix, 44, 1). Pithon fell fighting by 
the side of Demetrius at the battle of Gaza (Diod. xix, 85, 2). Nor 
had either any successor in his Indian command, a fact that is 
surely full of significance. May not their AvithdraAval from India 
be most simply accounted for on the supposition that each had 
become alive to the hopelessness of his situation? 

Such an hypothesis Avould be entirely consistent with the scene 
that confronts us Avhen next the curtain rises on the drama of 
Graeco-Indian relations. Taxiles, like Porus, has disappeared 
from the stage. But his place is filled by a figure of much more 
heroic proportions. By the time that Seleucus Nicator, founder 
of the dynasty that bears his name, had made his position in 
Babylon so secure as to be able to turn his attention to the 
extreme east of the dominions he had won, a neAv rtder had arisen 
in India. Chaudragupta or, as the Greeks called him, Sandrocottus, 
the first of the Maurya emperors, had made himself master of the 
whole of the north. In his youth lie had seen Alexander the Great, 
and Avheu he greAV to manhood he put into practice some of the 
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J 4aj/ nnfl which Alexander’s success was calculated to teach. It ^ 
^’’•«^^en conjectured that he employed Greek mercenaries in his 
Struggle with Nanda or Nandrus, the king of Magadlia (S. Bihar) 
on the ruins of whose power he rose to greatness; he certainly 
seems to have adopted western methods in the training and 
discipline of his local levies. Under his leadership India threw 
off the last remnants of the Macedonian yoke. And, if we can rely 
on Justin, the revolution w'as not a bloodless one: he indicates 
(xv, 4) that such of the Macedonian prefects as still held their 
posts were ruthlessly put to the sword. 

The date of the Indian expedition of Seleucus I is doubtful. 
Von Gutschmid placed it c. 302 B.C.; and, although his calculation 
rests on what is probably an erroneous view as to the period when 
the coins of Sophytes (c£ supra, p. 388) were issued, it is quite 
possible that he has come within two or three years of the truth. 
It was not till 311 that the Satrap of Babylon—he had not yet 
assumed the title of king—was free to quit his capital with an easy 
mind, and devote his energies to consolidating his authority in the 
more distant provinces. The task must have required time, for 
some hard fighting had to be done, notably in Bactria. But, 
beyond the bare statement of Justin (xv, 4) to that effect, we have 
no details. We may suppose that about 305 or 304, at the latest, 
he deemed himself ready to demand a reckoning with Chandragupta, 
Advancing (we may be certain) by the route along the Kabul riyei’, 
he crossed the Indus (Appian, Syr. 55). The minute topographical 
knowledge which Strabo (xv, 689) and Pliny (2^.B. vi, 63) display, 
and more particularly the vague assertion of the latter that all 
the remaining distances were searched out for Seleucus Nicator 
have led Droysen and others to conclude that he not merely entered 
the territory he had come to regain, but actually penetrated as far 
as Palibothra (Pataliputra) on the Ganges, the chief seat of his 
enemy’s power, whence he made his way along the banka of the 
river to the sea. The premises, however, are scarcely substantial 
enough to bear so far-reaching a conclusion. Pliny may quite well 
have had in his mind, not reconnaissances made during a campaign, 
but information gathered subsequently by the Greek envoys who, 
as we shall see presently, resided at the court of the Indian king. 

Cbandi-agupta could put into the field more than half a million 
of men, with 9000 war-elephants and numerous chariots to boot. 
If Seleucus had really forced his way to tire shores of the Bay of 
Bengal in the teeth of an opposition so formidable, his astonishing 
feat W'as hardly likely to have been left to a Roman geogi'apher to 
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Besides, in that event the upshot of the campai 
surely have been a more decided triumph. As it is, the 
terms of peace point to a frank recognition by Seleucus that his 
own arm was neither long enough nor strong enough to govern 
India from Babylon. Invader and invaded, we are told, concluded 
an alliance and sealed it by a further compact, which Appian 
(Syr. sh) calls a Strabo (xv, 724) an hruyafiLa. According 
to ordinary Greek usage these two terms are scarcely consistent 
one -with another. The former would naturally signify an actual 
marriage between individuals, and hence it is frequently argued 
that Seleucus must have become either the father-in-law or the 
son-in-law of Chandragupta. There seems, however, to be no room 
in his family circle, as we otherwise know it, for any relationship 
of the kind. Probably, therefore, it is safer to fall back on the 
technical meaning of Strabo’s word, and to suppose that Avhat is 
implied is a convention establishing a jtis conmibii between the 
two royal families. In that land of caste a jus connuhii between 
the two peoples is unthinkable. 

As regards territory, the armngement appears, upon the face 
of it, to have been entirely favourable to Chandragupta. Not only 
did Seleucus acquiesce in his sovereignty over all the country 
beyond the Indus. He also transferred to him the satrapies of 
Arachosia (Kandahar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul), with at 
least some portion of Gedrosia (Baluchistan) and of Aria (Herat). 
In other words, the frontiers of the Maurya empire were extended 
so as to embrace the southern half of Afghanistan and perhaps the 
whole of British Baluchistan. The expression ‘presented ’ (eScoKs), 
which is used by Strabo (loc. eit.) to describe the transaction, does 
not preclude the possibility of the transfer having been made upon 
conditions. A return gift of 500 war-elephants is, in fact, mentioned. 
But under no circunastances could that have been looked on as an 
equivalent We may take it that there were further stipulaiions 
as to freedom of trade and the like, such as would naturally accom¬ 
pany an iirtyafiCa. Thpro may even have been a nominal and 
unmeaning acknowledgment of suzerainty. It must be borne in 
mind that the written record contains nothing to show that 
Seleucus suffered defeat, nothing even to suggest that the rival 
armies ever came to blows at aU. The probability is that, while 
he was still endeavouring to gauge the magnitude of the task that 
confronted him, an urgent call for help reached him from the 
confederate kings across the 2600 miles that separated him from 
Asia Minor. The instinct of self-preservation reciuired that he 
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^ juld assist them. If be alloAved Antigonus to crush Cassandl 
iysimachus, and Ptolemy, his own turn would not be long in 
coming. It was only politic, therefore, to make the best terms he 
could with Chandragupta, ^vhose 500 elephants reached the theatre 
of war in time to play a conspicuous part in the final overthrow of 
Antigonus at Ipsus in the year 301. 

For more than a generation after that battle there is an almost 
complete blank in our knowledge of the history of Central xVsia. 
Seleucus himself took up his residence at Antioch on the Orontes. 
But he soon realised that the new city lay too far west to be a 
convenient administrative centre for the eastern portion of his 
^Accordingly he entrusted the government of all the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates to his son Antiochus, on whom 
after the lapse of a few years he conferred the title of king. We 
are without definite information as to the exact date of this 
devolution of authority. It is generally assigned to 293 b.c., and 
cuneiform documents undoubtedly bear the names of ‘Siluku and 
‘Antiuksu’ as joint-kings from 289 onwards^ In 281 Seleucus 
was assassinated. According to Memnon {F.S.G. iii, 533, 12, 1) 
and Pausauias (i, 16, 2), Antiochus had already had his powers as 
co-regent greatly amplified, the whole of Asia having been com¬ 
mitted to his care. In any case his father’s death would render 
his immediate presence in the west imperative, if his heiitage was 
to be maintained unimpaired. To the west he accordingly went. 
But it seems highly probable that the plan of stationing a viceroy 
of the east at Seleucia on the Tigiis was still continued. Though 
no inkling of this has survived in any historian, cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions record ‘Antiuksu’ and ‘Silnku’ as joint-kings from 275 (or 
possibly 280) to 269, and a similar cooperation between/Antiuksu’ 
and ‘Antiuksu’ from 266 to 263. ‘Siluku’ here is clearly Seleucus, 
the elder son of Antiochus by Stratonice ; we gather from a chance 
fragment of John of Antioch {F.H.G. rv, 558, 55) that he was put to 
death on suspicion of conspiring against his father. The ‘ Antiuksu ’ 
who takes his place, is no less cleaidy his younger brother, destined 
to become sole ruler in 261 as Antiochus II (Theos). 

Under all of these kings, including i\ntiochus II, the frientUy 
relations originally established with the Maury a empire remained 
unbroken. The indications of this, if few, are sufficient. Athenaeus 
(l, 32, 18 ») has preserved a story of certain strange drugs sent 
as a present by Chandragrjpta to Seleucus I. And it is to the 
same writer (xiv, 67, 6.52 F and 653 a) that we owe an anecdote 

1 Zeit. filr Attynplogie, vn, 234, 226; vm, 108; Keilinschrift. BiU. rn, 2,136 f. 
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Chandragupta’s gon, Bindusara—or Amitrochates, to gi' 
Greek name^,—w^ote to Antiochus I, asking him to buy and 
have conveyed to niin some sweet mne, some figs, and a sophist 
to teach liim to argue. Autiochus replied, forwarding the figs and 
tbe ^ji'ne, but explaining that sophists were not a mai’ketable 
commodity among the Greeks. Nor was the intercourse between 
the courts confined to such occasional civilities. We know from 
Strabo and others that Megasthenes repeatedly— TroXXaKi^ is 
I Arrian’s word (v, 6,2)—visited Chaudragupta’s capital as an envoy 

! of Seleucus, thereby acquiring a mass of information which made 

I his Avritings on India an inA'aluable storehouse for later geographers, 

i and that Daimachus of Plataea also Avent on a mission or missions 

from Antiochus I to Bindusara, likewise embodying his experiences 
i in a book. Other Hellenic states must have been drawn into the 

i circle of amity, for Pliny (N'.H. vi, 58) speaks in the same breath 

I of Megasthenes and of a certain Dionysius who (he explains) Avas 

1 despatched as an ambassador to India by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

As Philadelphus reigned from 285 to 246, the Maurya emperor to 
whom Dionysius Avas accredited may have been either Bindusam 
or his more famous son A^oka, whose attempt to convert the 
' Hellenistic kings to Buddhism (see p. 502) is justly regarded as 
one of the most curious episodes in early Indian history. 

It is natural to suppose that such intimate diplomatic relations 
would rest on a solid foundation of mutual commercial interest. 
And corroborative testimony is not altogether Avanting. Strabo, 
speaking of the Oxus (Amu Daria), states (xi, 609) that it formed 
a link in an important chain along which Indian goods Avere carried 
to Europe by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea. He cites as 
1 one of his authorities Patrocles, AA'ho was an admiral in the service 
of Antiochus I, and thus makes it clear that the route Avas a 
popular one early in the third century B.C. Evidence of the 
prosperity of Central Asia at this period is also furnished by the 
coins. There need be no hesitation about associating Avith that 
region a well-knoAvn seiues of silver pieces, of Attic Aveight, having 
on the obverse a laureate head of Zeus, and on the reverse Athena 
fighting in a quadriga drarvu by elephants. Tlie iuscidption 
BAZIAEfiZ lEAEYKOY shows that they must be later than 306, 
when the royal title AA'as first assumed. The denomination of most 
common occurrence is the tetradrachm; but drachms, heraidrachms, 
and obols are not infrequent. We are safe in assuming with 
Imhoof-Bluraer that the majority of them were minted at Babylon 
* For the name, or rather title, see Chapter xx, p. 495. 
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_ at Seleucia on the Tigi*is. A minority? which are of a qi 
distinctive and somewhat coarser fabric, p^ppcar to hail fi’om even 
farther east; the specimens in the British iviuSOTlB have nearly all 
been purchased at Rawalpindi, or obtained from collectiolis formed 
in India. Geneially, though not invariably, these latter havC been 
struck from regularly adjusted dies (II), while a few have mono¬ 
grams on the obverse (PL I, 15), features that at once recall 
certain of the Athenian imitations spoken of in an earlier chapter 
as coming from the same district {stipvaj p. 388). One small group 
of tetradrachms and drachms, from regularly adjusted dies, bears 
the inscription BAZIAEQl ZEAEYKOY ANTIOXOY (PL II, 2), in¬ 
dicating probably, as Six and Imhoof have suggested^, that the 
coins were minted during the viceroyalty of Seleucus, son of 
Antiochus 1. The omission of the father’s kingly title has thus 
a sinister significance. Unlike the rest, they are not of Attic 
weight, but follow the lighter standard already met with above in 
another connexion (supra, p. 387); the average weight of fiive tetra¬ 
drachms is only 212-3 gmins (13*82 grammes). The monogram @ is 
placed on the reverse. Very rare drachms, reading BAZIAEQN 
lEAEYKOY KAI ANTIOXOY, which are also struck on the lighter 
standard and show the same monogram (PL II, 1), are plainly 
of kindred origin. At the same time their superior style, coupled 
with the fact that they are struck from unadjusted dies, proves 
them to be somewhat earlier. In all likelihood they date from 
the period when Antiochus I himself was acting as his fathers 
viceroy. 

If the witness of the coins is an inarticulate one, its cumulative 
effect is nevertheless impressive. It proves that there was a busy 
life throbbing on both sides of the Indian frontier during the forty 
or fifty yeai*s about which history is silent, that merchants were 
constantly coming and going, buying and selling. When the 
silence is at length broken, it is by the confused echo of an occur¬ 
rence that was fraught with momentous consequences to India’s 
immediate future, llie birth of the new kingdom of Bactria was 
an event of first-rate political importance. Bactria was the rich 
country between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, corresponding in 
large measure to Northern Afghanistan. Beyond it, between the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes (Syr Daria), lay Sogdiana (Bukhara). The 
two provinces had cost Alexander no small effort to subdue. Partly 
on this account, and partly because of their natural wealth, he 

J J. P. Six, Num, Ghron.j 1898, p. 226; F. Imhoof-Blumer, Num. Zeit,, 1913, 
p. 183, and Rev, suisse de Num., 1917, pp. 480. 
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anted them thickly with Greek colonies. iProbably SeleilC’s, 
b experienced at least equal difficulty in getting his sovereignty 
acknowledged, had to encounter the determined resistaiice of colon¬ 
ists as well as of natives. In the end, as we know, he trfeimphed. 
During the rest of his I’eign, as well as throughout that of his 
successpy, Bactria and Sogdiana remained quiescent; the policy of 
stationing a viceroy at Seleucia was evidently justified by success. 
Under Antiochus II they shook themselves entirely free. Our 
chief authority for what happened is Justi . After speaking of 
the revolt of Parthia, he proceeds (xLl, 4): ‘At the same time 
Diodotus, governor of the thousand cities of Bactria, rebelled and 
had himself proclaimed king.’ In most texts the name of the 
leader of the movement is wrongly given as ‘Theodotus.’ The 
mistake, which goes back to the manuscripts, can be readily 
accounted for. The chronology is much more troublesome, since 
the several events by which Justin seeks to date the Parthian 
outbreak are spread over a period of not less than ten years. In 
the face of so much inconsistency we may be content with the 
broad conclusion that the formal accession of Diodotus took place 
about 250 B.C., at a time when Antiochus was not in a position to 
put an effective veto on the proceeding. An examination of the 
numismatic material may enable us to go a little further. 

Among the coins bearing the name of Seleucus are very rare 
gold staters and silver tetradrachms, having on the obverse a 
portrait of the king Avith bull’s horns, and on the reverse the head 
of a homed horse (PI. II, 3). The same types, with the legend 
BAZIAEQS ANTIOXOY, are found on. two unique silver pieces— 
a drachm and a tetradrachm (PI. II, 4) —which may belong to the 
joint reign. All of these are struck from unadjusted dies, and all 
of them ha’ e on the reverse two monograms which, to judge from 
their complexity and from the manner in which they vary, must 
conceal the names of individual magistrates. Apparently in direct 
line of succession to the preceding comes a gold and silver series, 
beginning under Antiochus I and continued under Antiochus II, 
which contains staters (PI. II, 5 and 6), tetradrachms (PI. II, 7 and 8), 
and smaller denominations. The reveree type is the same, but the 
coins are now struck from carefully adjusted dies, usually f 1 but 
in one case t t . The magistrate’s names show little variation. As 
a role, there is only one, that being @, A I, or The de\4co 

^ One tetradrachm (Babelon, Sm» de Syrie, PI. Ill, 16), which I>esrs t})f he J of 
Antiochus I and which must, therefore, come early in the series, appears tr have @ 
8Jid is thns connected with the small group mentioned above (p. 484). 
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1^19/horse’s head ^vould be peculiarly appropriate to Bactria, 
its famous cairalry, or to Sogdiana; and it is undoubtedly from 
Afghanista» and Bukhara that the coins in question usually come. 
As they cover at least part of the two reigns, they must be to some 
extent contemporaiy Avith certain gold staters and silver drachms 
Vnich have a head of Antiochus I or of Antiochus II on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the ordinary Seleucid type of the seated Apollo 
(PI. II, 9 and 10). Here again the dies have been carefully adjusted 
(f I). The magistr? ^’s name, too, is obviously the same, being 
invariably A, or @. It has sometimes been suggested that the 
monogram represents the name of a mint rather than of a magis¬ 
trate. As against that view it must be remembered that the two 
parallel series differ not only in type but also in style, the treatment 
of tlie ends of the king’s diadem being specially characteristic. 

There can Ije no dispute as to the proper local attribution of 
the second of these two series. In style they have the closest 
possible affinity to a fairly numerous set of gold staters and 
•silver tetradrachms and drachms, which also read BAZIAEflS 
ANTIOXOY, but which present types that we have not encoun¬ 
tered hitherto. On the obverse is a youthful head, markedly 
unlike either Antiochus.I or Antiochus II, and on the reverse is 
a full length figure of Zeus, thundering, with an eagle at his feet 
(Pi. II, 11 and 12); the dies are carefully adjusted (t I), but 
although letters and monograms occur fi-eely, nothing to suggest 
0 is ever found. Next in order comes a gi*oup of gold and silver 
coins, exactly resembling those just described excepting only in the 
legend, which is now BAZIAEflZ AlOAOTOY (PI. II, 13 and 14). 
We are thus brought into the presence of what is undoubtedly the 
money of the fully developed kingdom of Bactria, and at the same 
time we are put in possession of a clue which may guide us to a 
clearer understanding of some of the ground we have traversed. 
Gardner long ago pointed out that the head on the BAZIAEQZ 
ANTIOXOY pieces was identical with that on the similar pieces 
with BAZIAEQZ AlOAOTOY, and a glance at Plate II will 
demonstrate the soundness of his view. He proposed to recognise 
it as the portrait of Diodotus, and to regard its appearance on 
money bearing the name of the suzerain as a stage in the vassal’s 
progress towards complete independence. Von Sallet, while 
refusing to accept Gardner’s theory as to the portrait, agreed with 
him in assigning the Avhole of the coins to Diodotus, whose ‘canting 
badge ’ he discerned in the figure of Zeus. Both scholars seem to 
be right in their positive contentions: the portrait is that of 
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IS, and the figure of Zeus is the king’s ‘canting badge.’ 
i may be that there is further help to be got from the coins 
^cith the head of the horned horse and from those with the seated 
Apollo. We found that these two sets wei-e to some extent 
parallel, and that the latter led naturally up to the Bactiian series 
proper. The monogram which ivas so prominent on both can be 
resolved most readily into AIO[8otov]. The definite acceptance of 
that interpretation would enable us to reconstruct the story of the 
rise of Bactria somewhat on the following lines. 

Early in the reign of Antiochns I a certain Diodotus was 


ai>pointed satrap of Bactria and of some neighbouring province, 
not improbably Sogdiana. Tlie coins with the horse’s head were 
already being struck in the second province in the name of the 
suzerain. Diodotus continued the issue and also opened, this time 
in Bactria, a new mint from which he issued, likewise in the name 
of Antiochns, the coins with the seated Apollo. The country 
plainly prospered under his rule, for the money inth his monogram 
is far from uncommon, in spite of the remoteness of the region in 
which it is habitually discovered. His own position, too, must 
have grown stronger steadil)", although for many years he made no 
attempt to break the slender tie that bound him to the Seloucid 
empire; he may have been the satrap oi Bacti-ia Avho. according 
to Chaldaean documents, sent twenty elephants to assist Antiochus I 
in his struggle with Ptolemy Philadelphus about 274-273 B.C. 
Ultimately, however, the centrifugal tendency prevailed and 
Bactria declared itself an independent state, Margiana (Merv) and 
Sogdiana being included within its frontiers. The change did not 
take place all at once. There was a period of transition, and this 
period had not quite come to an end when Diodotus died, leaving 
a son of the same name to carry his policy to its logical conclusion; 
the Diodotus whose portrait appears on the coins is a young man, 
much too young to have been a satrap in tlie days of Antiochus I. 
The father may or may not have assumed the title of king. The 
son was certainly the first to exercise the royal prerogative of 
issuing money in his oivii name, and even he contented himself at 
the outset with altering the types, while leaving the inscription 
untouchedh With the intreduction of his ‘canting badge,’ he 
abandoned the use of the monogram. Simultaneously he closed 

^ A unique gold stater, acquired by the Rev. E. Rogers while these sheet- wore 
passing through the press, shows that to begin with he retained the portrait, as well 
as the name, of his suzerain. The thundering Zeus appears on the reverse, but the 
obverse bears an unmistakable head of Antiochus II, closely resembling 1903, 

I‘l. I, 3. 
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older mint, where the coins with the horse's head had 
a step which points to a concentration of his administrative 
forces. Such a reconstruction is not merely consistent with the 
evidence of the coins. It also tallies, in a siniple and satisfactory 
fashion, with what Justin (xLi, 4) says as to the original leader of 
the Bactrian revolt having been succeeded by a son of the same 
name as himself—^ €>t ipso DiodotoJ Some value attaches to this 
confirmation of the main literary source whence our knowledge of 
the episode is derived, for the truth of the statement has occasion¬ 
ally been doubted, despite its explicit nature and despite the 
implicit corroboration which, as we shall see presently (p. 440), it 
receives fi’om Polybius (xi, 34). 

Regarding the detailed history of the reigns of the two pionarchs 
the records leave us almost entirely in the dark. The little we do 
learn is from Justin {loc. cit\ and it has reference to the struggles 
that attended the rise of the Parthian kingdom. The nucleus of 
what was in the fullness of time to become one of the most formidable 
powers that Asia has ever seen, was among the districts that had 
been included in the sixteenth satrapy of Darius, a land of moun¬ 
tain and forest, comparing ill in point of fertility with Bactria. 
Historians are not agi*eed as to the race to which its population 
belonged, although theil^ habits and customs would lead one to 
suspect a strong infusion of an element closely akin to the wild 
nomads of the steppes. Nor are the current traditions as to the 
beginnings of the royal house sufficiently consistent to be worthy 
of much, if any, credence. According to these the first Arsaces, 
the founder of the dynasty, is sometimes a Parthian, sometimes a 
Bactrian, sometimes even a descendant of the Achaemenids. One 
point in which all accounts agree, is that he made his way to the 
throne by violence. The name of the Seleucid satrap murdered 
by him and his brother Tiridates, afterwards Arsaces II, is variously 
given. Arrian {F.H.G. ill, 587) calls him Pherecles, and Syncellus 
(ibid.) speaks of him as Agathocles, while Justin—who, by the way, 
knows nothing of the cooperation of Tiridates —refers to him (xli, 4) 
as Andragoras. In favour of Justin may perhaps be cited certain 
gold and silver coins (PI. II, 16 and 16)S whose style is not unsuited 
to the middle of the third century B.€., and which bear the legend 
ANAPAfOPOY. They are very rare, almost all of the known 
specimens being apparently from the Oxus find (see siqyra, p. 390). 
Their genuineness has sometimes been questioned, but on grounds 

* They may, however, have been struck by an earlier Andragoras (c. 331 n.c.); see 
ftapBOn, N.G., 1893, p. 204, and Hill, AUi e Mem. dell' Istit. Ital, di Num., in, 2, p. 31. 
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dies that have been adjusted with great precision ( t I), a 
peculiarity that is characteristic of the region and the period to 
which they are attributed, is a strong incidental argument in favour 
of their authenticity. 

. Another point about which there is practical unanimity is that 
the I’evolt of Parthia took place almost simultaneously ^vith the* 
revolt of Bactria, although probably a year or two later. The 
explanation lies on the surface: Antiochus II (261-246) like his 
two immediate successors, Seleucus 11 (246-226) and Seleucus III 
(226-223), was too much preoccupied Avith wars and rumours of 
wars in the west to maintain a proper hold over his eastern 
dominions. Probably, too, there were other causes at work. The 
spectacle of the greatness of the Maurya empire would not be lost 
upon a satrap of such force of character as the elder Diodotus. 
And in his case to the promptings of ambition there may have been 
hdded a spur of a different kind. It is not unlikely that Bactria 
was already beginning to be conscious, on her northern border, of 
the first onset of the pressure before which she was in the end 
to succumb; Eastern Asia was just entering upon one of those 
mysterious convulsions of tribal unrest, which produced the great 
migrations, and of which the Parthian revolt itself was not impos¬ 
sibly a manifestation. If this were so, Diodotus may well have 
felt that an independent kingdom, strong in its new-born sense of 
national unity, was likely to bo a more permanent bulwark against 
barbarian aggression than the loosely attached extremity of an 
empire whose head was in no position to afford efiicient protection 
to his nominal subjects. Besides the native Iranian basis on which 
he would have to build, the descendants of Alexander’s colonists 
would provide him with a substantial Hellenic framework ready to 
hand ; and, as a matter of fact, Bactria was, throughout the whole 
of its brief career, essentially an Hellenic state. In this connexion 
it is significant to note that, under the earlier Diodotus, Parthia 
was a potential, if not an actual, enemy. Justin tells us, in the 
chapter that has been so often quoted, that ‘fea^* of Diodotus’ 
was one of the chief motives that led Arsaces, after his seizure of 
Hyrcania, to keep a great qrmy on a war-footing. He goes on to 
say that, when the old satrap died, his son revereed his Parthian 
policy, and concluded an alliance which set Arsaces free to concen¬ 
trate his whole forces against Seleucus II, then advancing eastwards 
on a futile campaign of roconquest. Tlie threat of a renewal of 
the Macedonian supremacy was enough to bring Greek and 
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J^rbarian together. The eastern expedition of Seleucus II V 
subsequent to the battle of Ancyra, in which he was heavily 
defeated by the Gauls (240 B.C.). It cannot, therefore, have taken 
place earlier than 238, and it can hardly be put later than 235. 
This gives us something approaching a definite date at which 
Diodotus II was on the throne of Bactria. 

Beyond the bare facts already chronicled, we have no informa¬ 
tion as to the doings either of the son or of the father. It is, 
indeed, usually stated that the latter assumed the title of‘Soter,’ 
perhaps because of his success in keeping the Turanian hordes at 
bay. But the only evidence to that effect is a coin purporting to 
be struck in the name of AlOAOTOY ZQTHPOZ (PI. Ill, 9); and 
we shall find presently that this was not minted in the lifetime of 
himself or his sou. It is probable, therefore, that the title was 
conferred by a later generation. In any case his own dynasty 
was destined to speedy extinction. We do not know how long 
Diodotus II reigned. But, as the portraits on his coins are all 
fairly youthful, it is scarcely possible to allow him more fhan ten 
or twelve years after the peace with Parthia. And it is certain 
from Polybius (xi, 34) that when Antiochus III appeared in the 
east at the head of an army, about 212 B.c., determined to reassert 
the Seleucid supremacy over the revolted kingdoms, the Bactrian 
throne had for some time been occupied by Euthydemus, a Greek 
from one or other of the cities called Magnesia, who, in reply to 
the challenge of Antiochus, explained that he did not think it fair 
that he should be interfered with : ‘ He was not a rebel. Others, 
no doubt, had rebelled. He had put the children of the rebels to 
death, and that Avas how he happened to be king.’ Wc may draw 
from this, not only a confirmation of Justin’s statement as to 
Diodotus I having been succeeded by a son, but also the further 
inference that Diodotus II came to a violent end. 

Our authorities give us no hint as to who Euthydemus was, or 
as to hoAv he reached a position of such influence as to be able to 
make a successful bid for the crown. The claim of the Lydian city 
to be the Magnesia of his birth is perhaps slightly stronger than 
that of the Ionian one; for, wften he came to strike money, he 
chose a remarkable type whose selection can be most simply 
explained by supposing that it had been familiar to him in his 
youth, as it would be if he Avere brought up in the Hermus valley. 
The first real glimpse we get of him is when he comes into conflict 
Avith Antiochus the Great, The Parthian campaign of the latter 
had been arduous, to judge from the picture which Polybius 
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2^8 IT.) has preserved of some of its incidents. But Arsaces II 
Senas at length to have been driven to yield upon terms, and by 
the year 208 Antiochus avas at liberty to turn his arms against 
Bactria. To enter it, he had to ford the river Arius (Hari Bud), 
the passage of which Euthydemus was prepared to dispute. When 
the critical moment came, the Bactrians allowed themselves to 
be outinanoeuvred. Antiochus made a night-march with a picked 
body of cavalry, the majority of whom he succeeded in getting 
over the stream before the dawn was bright enough for the enemy’s 
vedettes to discover them. The footing thus gained was stubbornly 
held, in the teeth of a singularly fierce attack. From the narrative 
of Polybius (x, 49) we learn that Antiochus displayed great pereonal 
courage, and that Euthydemus was so perturbed by the lesson his 
troops had received that he retreated at once to his capital of 
Zariaspa or Bactra, the modern Balkh. A siege presumably 
followed, and it is generally taken for granted that this was the 
famous siege of Bactra, casually mentioned by Polybius in quite 
another context (xxix, 6 a). However that may be, the struggle 
was a prolonged one. By 206 two years had elapsed without either 
side having gained a decisive advantage. Meanwhile barbarian 
swarms were hovering ominously along the northern frontier of 
the kingdom. If the internecine strife continued, they might at 
any moment descend upon the country and ruthlessly destroy 
every vestige of Hellenic civilisation. 

The reality of this peril was pressed home upon Antiochus by 
Tcleas, a fellow-countryman of Euthydemus, whom the latter had 
empowered to use his good offices in working for a settlement. 
Antiochus, upon his part, was only too glad to welcome the 
prospect of an honourable escape from a situation that threatened 
to grow more and more embarrassing. Informal negotiations, 
conducted through Teleas, ultimately I’esulted in the despatch of 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, as a fully accredited envoy to 
the camp of Antiochus. Polybius is still our authority for details. 
He speaks (xi, 34) in glowing terms of the favourable impression 
which the handsome youth produced upon the S^^ucid king, who 
offered him one of his bwni daughters in marriage and indicated 
his willingness to waive all objection to the use of the royal title 
by Euthydemus. A written agreement covering the disputed points 
was drawn up and signed, and a formal alliance concluded. 
Euthydemus had been the first to move towards peace, and there¬ 
fore it may be regarded as certain that he too made concessions. 
Unfortunately we have to guess what they were. Not improbably 
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extended to an acknowledgment of the suzerainty of Antioch 
Ithough all we are told is that the expeditionary army, which was 
now about to direct its march towards India, had its commissariat 
richly replenished by the Bactrians, receiving at the same time an 
important reinforcement in the shape of the whole of the war- 
elephants that had been at the command of Euthydemus. 

The second Greek invasion of India amounted to little more 
than a reconnaissance in force. A 9 oka, the grandson of Chand- 
ragupta, had died about 236 B.C., and after his death the power of 
the Maurya djrnasty speedily declined. When Antiochus crossed 
the Hindu Kush and marched down the Kabul valley, he found 
himself in the territory of a prince whom Polybius (xi, 34) calls 
‘ Sophagasenos, King of the Indians.’ Indian history knows no 
ruler of corresponding name, and it has therefore been conjectured 
that Sophagasenus was some local raja who had taken advantage 
of the decay of the Maurya empire to establisli a kingdom of his 
own in the country west of the Indus\ Whoever he was, he plainly 
realised that he was quite unfit to offer an effective resistance to 
the seasoned troops of his adversary. At the same time Antiochus 
was in no mood to emulate the Indian adventure of his invincible 
forerunner. He had already been three yeai*s in the east. The 
West was calling loudly, and he had enhanced his reputation so 
substantially by his prowess that he could afford to be satisfied 
with a bloodless victory. Accordingly he accepted the submission 
of Sophagasenus who, like Euthydemus, revictualled his army 
for him and handed over a number of war-elephants. A heavy 
indemnity was also imposed. This last, however, Antiochus did 
not wait to receive. He left Androsthenes of Cyzicus behind to 


take delivery of the promised treasure, and himself hurried back 
with all speed towards Mesopotamia, choosing the toute that 
ran through Arachosia and Drangiana (Seistan) to Carmania. 
Who was the lord of x4rachosia when it was traversed by the 
Seleucid troops, it is impossible to say. It had once been A^oka. 
Now it may have been Sophagasenus. The numismatic evidence 
suggests that ere long it was Euthydemus. General Cunningham^ 
remarks that the silver of the last-named king ‘ is very common in 
Balkh and Bokhara, to the north of the Caucasus, and less common 
in Kabul, Kandahar and Sistan,’ while his bronze coins, ‘which are 
perhaps less numerous than the silver, are found in about equal 
numbers in Sistan and Kandahar, and throughout the Kabul 
valley.' Other observers describe his bronze as ‘ very common in 


i For Sophagasenus see Chapter xx, p. 512. ^ Chron., 1889, p. 138. 
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and Kandahar.’ As bronze was much less likely to trav 
lide the area of its actual currency than gold or silvei', the 
significance of these facts is unmistakable. Where the number of 
specimens is so large, the possible effect of confusion mth the mre 
coinage of Euthydemus II may safely be disregarded. 

In addition to what the ‘ find-spots ’ teach, there is something 
to be learned from a review of the coins themselves, or at all 
events Vif the gold and silver. It has already been indicated that 
Euthydemus on his accession discarded the characteristic type of 
Diodotus, and substituted for it one which may have been familiar 
to him in the city where he was born and bred. Zeus the thunderer 
was replaced by Heracles seated to left on a rock, leaning with his 
right hand on his club. The device was apparently borrowed fi’om 
a set of silver tetradrachms struck at the cities of Cyme, Myrina, and 
Phocaea, in Western Asia Minor, during the reigns of Antiochus I 
and II {J.H.S., 1907, pp. 145 ff.). It is universal on the gold and silver 
of Euthydemus, but two varieties of it are readily distinguishable. 
On the gold and on much of the silver the rock upon which 
Heracles sits is bare, while the low'er end of his club is supported 
by a short and somewhat unnatural-looking column of stone 
(PI. Ill, 1). On the remainder of the silver the rock is covered with 
a lion-skin, and the lower end of the club is apparently resting on 
the god’s thigh (PI. HI, 2). The whole of the coins belonging to the 
second class bear the monogram g, and have their dies adjusted 
f f. The first class, on the other hand, comprises three or four 
different groups, each having a characteristic letter or monograpa 
other than The rule here is for the dies to be adjusted 1 +, 
but there are a considerable number of exceptions (It) which 
may fairly be presumed to be later, seeing that f f is invariable in 
subsequent reigns. The appeanance of these particular monograms 
is a new phenomenon on the Bactrian coinage. As they usually 
persist through a long series of years, they eannot be interpreted 
as magistrates’ names. They should rather be regarded as the 
names of mints, a view which is confirmed by occasional minor 
variations of type and by certain subtle peeuliarities of style, such 
as the thin ‘ spread ’ fabric which is characteristic of many of the 
^ coins of the earlier kings. 

The mere increase in the number of royal mints may not 
unreasonably be held to prove that the dominions of Euthydemus 
were more extensive than those of his predecessor. It would seem 
that, soon after the Maurya empire began to crumble away, he 
possessed himself—it may be at the expense of Sophagascnus—of 
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Paropauisadae and Arachosia, possibly also—although as 
jis the coins are less definite—of some of the other districts which 
Seleucus I had ceded to Chaudragupta. His silver tetradrachms 
are very common, and so too are more or less clumsy barbarous 
imitations, many of which appear to date from a relatively late 
period. Without doubt his money must have circulated widely, 
and must have enjoyed a high reputation for quality. Bactria 
under his sway clearly reached a pitch of prosperity such as she 
had never before attained. And his reign must have been a 
long one. The abundance of his coinage suggests this. The great 
variety of the portraits proves it. Even after every allowance has 
been made for the mannerisms of difierent artists and of different 
nrints, a comparison of the head on PI. Ill, 1, Avith the head on 
PI. Ill, 2, will be felt to be conclusive. The latter, Avhich is an 
admirably realistic piece of work, is obviously intended to represent 
a very much older person than the former. It is on the strength 
of this evidence that the death of Euthydemus is generally supposed 
to have taken place about 190 B.c. 

We have seen that under Euthydemus the frontiers of the 
Bactrian kingdom were pushed southwards until they included at 
least the whole of the lower portion of Afghanistan. But this was 
not the only direction in which expansion had become possible. 
The Indian expedition of Antiochus the Great, if it had had no 
other result of importance, had revealed the feebleness of the 
resistance that a properly equipped army was now likely to 
encounter in an invasion of the Punjab. We may be sure that, 
after the Seleucid forces had withdrawn, the eyes of Euthydemus 
Avere turned longingly towards the Land of the Five Rivers. Ho 
may actually have annexed it. If he did, it Avas probably only 
toAvards the close of his reign, for he Avould hardly have ventured 
to put so ambitious a design into execution until he felt secure 
from interference at the hands of Antiochus III, and that he can 
scarcely have done before about 197, when the latter became hope¬ 
lessly involved in the meshes of the anti-Roman policy Avhich was 
to prove his ruin. In any event the real instrument of conquest 
was his son and successor, Demetrius, of Avhose romantic career 
one would like to believe, with Cunningham, that a far-olf echo 
has survived in Chaucer’s picturesque description of ‘the grete 
Bmetreus, the king of Inde,’ Demetrius had been a youth of perhaps 
seventeen or eighteen, when he acted as intermediary between his 
father and Antiochus. He would thus be between thii’ty and thirty- 
five when his reign as king began, an age that agrees Avell Avith the 
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charactei’istic portrait on his coins (PL III, 3). Years before, hi 
probably been married to a Seleucid princess, in accordance 
wth the promise made during the peace negotiations. If so, 
nothing whatever is known about her; the view that she was 
called Laodice is based upon evidence that admits of an altogether 
different interpretation. It should be noted that in the coin¬ 
portrait he is represented as wearing a head-dress made of the 
skin of an elephant, an animal closely associated in those days with 
India. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of his Indian 
laurels may have been won, while he was still merely crown-prince. 
The reverse type which he chose for his silver might easily be 
interpreted as pointing in the same direction. Heracles remains 
the patron-divinity, but he is no longer taking his ease on a rock; 
he is standing upright, placing a weath upon his head (PI. Ill, 3). 
The inference here suggested is identical with that drawn from 
somewhat different premises by Cunningham, who argued that the 
subjugation of part of India by Demetrius during his father’s life¬ 
time would account for certain facts regarding the provettancc of 
the bronze money of Euthydemus. Single specimens of this ai-e 
occasionally met with in the Western Punjab, and several were 
found in the bed of the Indus at Attock in 1840, while raising a 
sunken boat. It is, however, a serious flaw in Cunningham’s 
reasoning that he did not distinguish between the coins 
Euthydemus I and those of the gi’andson 'who bore the s<; tnc 



name. 

In whatever circumstances the Indian campaigns of Demetrius 
may have been inaugurated, there can be no question as to their 
brilliant outcome. Unfortunately the true extent of his territorial 
acquisitions can no longer be exactly determined. Strabo, in the 
passage (xi, 516) which is our chief authority on the point, is 
quoting from Apollodorus of Artemita, and the original reference 
of Apollodorus is merely a casual one. He is drawing attention in 
passing to the remarkable way in which the kingdom of Bactria 
expanded beyond its original limits, and he mentions incidentally 
that the kings chiefly i*esponsiblc were Demetrius and Menander. 
The advance towax’ds Chinese Tartary which he records may well 
have been the work of Demetrius or of his father Kutliytlomus. 
But, as Menander left a far deeper mark on the traditions of 
India than did Demetrius, it would be unreasonable to give the 
latter credit for stibduing the whole of the Indian districts that 
Apollodorus enumerates. Yet there is nothing to show -sphere the 
line should be drawn. It is probably safe to say that Demetrius 
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e himself master of the Indus valley. When we try to taE 
him further, we enter a doubtful region. It is, indeed, sometimes 
stated that he fixed his capita,! at Sangala or Sagala, which he 
called Euthydemia in honour of his father. But, if the statement 
be probed, its value is considerably diminished. It is not certain, 
though it may be very likely, that the 'Zar^<'/cCKa of Arrian (v, 22) is 
the same as the ’ZdryaXa fj koX Eu^y/teSeta {al. Ei)0u/u,i;8wi) of Ptolemy 
(vii, 1, 46). Granted, however, that the two may be identical and 
may both represent the Pali Sagala (Sialkot), it is necessary, in order 
to establish a connexion with Demetrius, to resort to conjecture and 
to substitute ^vQvt'ntxLa for the Eu^y^eSeta of the manuscripts, a 
proceeding which is plausible enough in itself but nevertheless open 
to challenge. More satisfactory, if much vaguer, evidence of the 
firmness of the footing that he gained to the south of the Hindu 
Kush is furnished by one or two very rare bronze pieces, which have 
the square shape characteristic of the early native coinage of India. 
That they were intended for circulation there, is clear from their 
bearing a bilingual inscription—Greek on the obverse, Kharoshthi 
on the reverse. It is significant that on these the king employs 
the title of avUriTO'; or ‘the Invincible.’ As usual, he is wearing 
a head-dress made of the skin of an elephant. 

The very success of Demetrius appears to have proved his 
undoing. As a direct consequence of his victories, the centre of 
gravity of his dominions was shifted beyond the borders of Bactria 
proper. The home-land, however, was not content to degenerate 
into a mere dependency. A revolt ended in the establishment of a 
separate kingdom under Eucratides, a leader of great vigour and 
ability, about whose rise written history has little or nothing to 
say. Justin (XLI, 6) tells us that his recognition as king took place 
almost simultaneously with the accession of Mithradates I to 
the throne of Parthia. As Mithradates succeeded his brother 
Phraates I about 171 B.c., we may accept von Gutschmid’s date of 
17a as approximately correct for Eucratides. The beginning of 
his reign was stormy. He had to face attacks from several sides, 
and on at least one occasion he was hard put to it to escape with 
his life. Demetrius, who was now king of India—that is, of the 
country of the Indus,—not of Bactria, and who was naturaUy one of 
his most determined foes, had reduced him to such straits that he 
was driven to take refuge in a fort with only 300 followers. Here, 
if we may believe Justin {loc, ciL), be Was blockaded by a force of 
60,000 men under the personal command of his rival. The odds 
were tremendous. But his resourcefulness carried him safely 
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Jmgh; for more than four months he harassed the enemy 
petual sallies, demoralising them so thoroughly in the end that 
the siege had to be raised. This is the last we hear of Demetrius. 
It is uncertain whether he died a natural death as king of India, 
or whether he fell defending his teri’itory against Eucratides, into 
whose possession a considerable portion of it ultimately passed. 
The close of his reign is sometimes given as circa 160, but the date 
is a purely arbitrary one. As we shall see presently {infra, p. 457), 
there is good gi-ound for believing that the conquest of the Punjab 
by Eucratides was earlier than 162. 

At tliis point it becomes necessary to notice a group of four or 
five kings, whose existence is vouched for solely by the money 
which they struck, but who must have been to some extent 
contemporary with the two who have just been discussed. Appi’e- 
ciation of the evidence will be facilitated by a further glance at 
the silver coinage of Demetrius who, by the way, does not seem to 


have struck any gold. It will be observed (PL III, 3) that he is the 
first of the Bactrian kings to be represented with his shoulders 
draped; and from his time onwards that featiu'e is virtually 
univeiml. But he is also the last to be shown with one end of 
tlie royal diadem flying out behind, and the other hanging straight 
down his back, a method of arrangement that had persisted 
steadily in Bactria since the reign of Antiochus I (see PI. II, 9-14, 
and PL III, 1 and 2). Again, on the great majority of the surviving 
specimens of his coinage, his bust on the obverse is enclosed within 
the circle of plain dots which had hitherto been customary. On 
the other hand, in a few cases, the circle of plain dots is replaced 
by the so-called bead-and-reel border, which is familiar from its 
use on the issues of Antiochus the Great and later Seleucid kings, 
and which is invariably found on the tetradi-achms of Eucratides 
and his son and successor Heliocles (PL IV, 4-9). These difierences, 
coupled with other and less obvious 7inances of style, will supply 
valuable guidance in determining the period to which one ought to 
assign the pieces that have now to be described. It has already 
been mentioned {supra, p. 443) that after the reign of Euthydemus, 
the dies are always a(\ju8ted t t • 


Of the four or five groups of coins to be discussed, we may take 
first the tetradrachms and smaller denominations of silver which 
have on the obverse a youthful bust with draped shouldm's, and on 
the reverse a figure of Heracles standing to front, much as on the 
coins of Demetrius, exceirt that, beside.s having one AvreAth on his 
head, he holds a second in his extended right hand (PL HI, 4). The 
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on these pieces is BAZIAEQZ EY0YAHMOY, and most 
tlie older numismatists, including Cunningham, were disposed to 
attribute them, like those with the seated Heracles, to the father 
of Demetrius. Since von Sallet wi-ote, however, it has been 
generally agreed that this view is not tenable. Stylistic considera¬ 
tions compel the acceptance of an alternative theory, first advocated 
byBurgon,,to the effect that they were struck by a second and 
later prince, in all probability the eldest son of Demetrius, on 
whom his gi-andfather’s name would in ordinary course be bestowed. 
Attention may be called more especially to the draped shoulders 
and to tlie treatment of the diadem. Nor is it possible to account 
for the differences on local rather than on chronological grounds, 
inasmuch as the mint-marks on the two sets of coins are often 
identical. Confirmation is furnished by a few nickel pieces, like¬ 
wise reading BAZIAEQI EYOYAHA\OY, although showing no por¬ 


trait. Nickel was not used by Demetrius, and therefore it Avas 
presumably not used by his predecessor, Euthydenius 1. On the 
other hand, we shall presently find it employed by two of the 
remaining kings of the group now under discussion. So peculiar 
an alloy—it does not appear again in any part of the world until 
quite recent times—is clearly characteristic of one particular epoch. 
The case for a second Euthydemus is thus irresistible. And that 
for a second Demetrius, whom we may suppose to have been a 
younger brother, is very nearly as strong. The coins of Demetrius II 
are very rare, but two or tlirce tetradrachms and di’achms arq, 
knoAvn. Tlie obverse displays a youthful bust Avith draped shoulders 
and a noA-el arrangement of diadf^m ends, AA'hile the reverao has a 
figure of Athena, standing to front Avith spear ami ’hield (PI. Ill, 5). 
The legend is BAZIAEQZ AHMHTPlOY. Here : '^ain the appear¬ 
ance of a new type is significant, and the differri.i-es in the portrait 
cannot be set aside as due to local icliosyncra<;, the mint-mark 
Avhich the coins Avith Athena bear occurs als- < s o()in‘^: h ving the 
usual tyi>e8 of Demetrius the elder. Lastly and this ia highly 
important, of the tAA'o tetradrachms in tin iJish Muraum hero 
attributed to Demetrius II, one has a beii i utd-reel border and 
cannot therefore be much, if any, earlier than the beginnings of 
the coinage of Eucratides, when a youthful portrait of Demetrius I 
Avould, of cours.(y bo highly inai)propriate. 

No argunv ' is necessary to prove the e.\i8tence of the other 


three kings b ; mging to the group. Their coins speak for them¬ 
selves. To jinlgo by ihe memorials of this kind which he has left, 
Agathocles m ft ha^'e bee*- the most prominent On his silver he 
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s with drapery round his shoulders and mth both ends of 
liadera hanging loosely down, the portrait being enclosed by a 
border of plain dots (PL III, 6). Like all the Bactrian kings we 
have so far met Avith, he introduced a characteristic type of his 
own. On the reverse of his tetradrachms is Zeus, standing to front, 
holding a figure of Hecate on liis extended right hand and leaning 
with his left on a spear. That there must have been a very 


I 


intimate connexion—chronological, personal, and local—between 


him and a second king, Pantaleon, ^Yi\\ be evident from PL III, 7, 
which shows a tetradrachm struck by the latter. In general style 
the busts are closely related, while the reverse types are also the 
same, except that, on the silver of Pantaleon, Zeus is seated on a 
throne. In the case of the inferior metals the correspondence is 
even more complete. Nickel coins with Dionysiac types were 
struck by both, and their bronze pieces, round and square alike, 
are generally distinguishable only by the difference in the proper 
name. Lastly, on their square bronze money, intended for circu¬ 
lation in India and therefore bilingual, both use the Brahmi 
script for the obverse legend, instead of the otherwise universal 
Kharoshthi. The portrait of the third king, Antimachus (Theos), 
is one of the most pronouncedly individual in the whole Bactrian 
series, largely because of the oddly modern-looking Icausia which 
he wears (PL III, 8). The standing figure on the revei-se of his 
silver coins is Poseidon, wreathed, and carrying in his left hand a 
palm-brancli with a fillet attached, while his very rare bronze 
pieces have a figure of Victory. Tlie appearance of Poseidon is 
remarkable and has been interpreted as referring to a successful 
naval engagement^. It is difficult to account for it on any other 
hypothesis. But it is dangerous to fix on the Indus as the scene 
of the fighting, and to make this a ground for deductions as to 
the region in which Antimachus held sway. No square bilingual 
money with his name has come to light — unless, indeed, the coins 
usually attributed to Antimachus II are really the Indian coins of 
Antimachus Theos^ although it would be natural to exj>ect ap 
issue of the sort from a king who had ruled in the Indus valley. 
In this respect he contrasts markedly with i Agathocles and 
Pantaleon, whose specifically Indian coins are very abundant. On 
the other hand he makes contact, so to say, with Agathocles 
through the medium of a highly interesting gi’oup of silver 
tetradraclims, which deserve somewhat careful notice. 

The proper interpretation of these tetradrachms is due to von 


^ Num. Chron., 1869, p. 39. 
C.H.I. 1, 


* For this view see Chapter xm, p. 647. 
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Syriaj Bactria^ and Parthta 
'et Since liis time the group lias received sundry additi^.r^, 

and even yet it may be far from complete. The existence of two 
parallel series is universally admitted, one struck by Agathocles, the 
other by Antimachus, and each apparently consisting of a set of 
pieces reproducing in medallic fashion the issues of the earlier 
kings of Bactria. The coins were doubtless meant to pass current 
as money, but it seems certain that they were also designed to 
serve as political manifestos. The set with the name of Agathocles 
contains four distinct varieties. The first of these has the types of 
the familiar silver tetradrachms of Alexander the Great, but the 
portrait on the obverse is accompanied by the descriptive legend 
AAEEANAPOY TOY <}>IAinnOY, ‘Alexander, Philip’s son,’ whUe 
the inscription on the reverse reads BA2IAEY0NT0Z AfAGO- 
KAEOYZ AIKAIOY. This latter formula, which can only signify 
‘ struck in the reign of Agathocles the Just,’ is used as the reverse 
inscription of all the remaining varieties, and thus supplies the 
common element that binds the whole together. The second 
variety has on the obverse a diademed head with the words 
ANTIOXOY NIKAT0P02, ‘Antiochus the Conqueror,’ and on the 
reverse Zeus, thundering, with an eagle at his feet (PL IV, 1). 
The third shows the same reverse but has on the obveree, beside 
the head, AlOAOTOY ZQTHPOZ, ‘Diodotus the Saviour.’ The 
fourth has on the obverse a head which is described as EYGYAH- 
A^OY 0EOY, ‘Euthydemus the Divine,’ and on the reverse a figure 
of Heracles resting on a rock (PL IV, 2). It will be observed that 
the term BAZIAEGZ never occurs, and that, on the other hand, 
each of the kings has a special title affixed to his name. It will be 
observed, too, that except in the case of Alexander, Avhere the lion- 
skin could not be done without, there is no attempt at an exact 
reprotluction of the royal portrait. In particular, though the 
shoulders are undraped, the diadem has both ends hanging down, 
after the manner that was customary on the coins of Agathocles 
himself, instead of having one end flying out behind, as had 
previously been usual. There has been some discussion as to who 
is intended by ‘Antiochus the Conqueror.’ But the consideration 
on which von Sallet laid stress is surely decisive: in all the other 
cases the reverse type is characteristic of the individual whose 
head is represented on the obverse. Analogy thus puts it beyond 
question that the medals of‘Antiochus the Conqueror’ are copies 
of the tetradrachms of Autiochus II with the thundering Zeus. 

W the set of similar medals associated with the name of 
Antimachus, only two varieties have as yet come to light, They 
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to Diodotus and to Euthydemus, and bear a strong gener 



rJ^mblance to the corresponding pieces issued by Agathocles. 
There are, indeed, only two points of difference: the mint-mark is 
new, and the reverse inscription reads BAZIAEYONTOZ ANTI- 
MAXOY 0EOY, ‘struck in the reign of Antimachus Theos.’ Except 
for certain coins of Eucratides, to be discussed presently, these are 
usually regarded as completing the commemorative group, so far 
as surviving specimens go. There is, however, one well-known 
tetradrachm which has hitherto passed as an ordinary coin, but 
which ought probably to be reckoned as belonging to the same 
class. The obverse displays a rather conventional head, unaccom¬ 
panied by any legend, while the reverse has the type of Zeus, 
thundering, along with the inscription AlOAOTOY IQTHPOZ 
(PL III, 9). This is the only evidence for the general belief that 
Diodotus received the title of ‘ Saviour ’ during his lifetime, and at 
the first glance it would appear to be sufficient. A closer scrutiny 
will suggest grave doubts. The coincidence of the reverse inscrip¬ 
tion with the obverse inscription used on the commemorative 
tetradrachms of Agathocles and Antimachus is remarkable, the 
omission of BAZIAEDZ being quite as noteworthy as the addition 
of ZQTHPOZ. The style and fabi-ic, too, are out of harmony with 
those of the regular coinage of Diodotus. In particular, the dies 
are adjusted f f, instead of f |, as is the invariable custom in 
Bactria before the reign of Euthydemus I. Lastly, the mint-mark 
is not found on the money either of Diodotus or of his imme¬ 
diate successor, whereas it is common on that of all the other 
kings whom we have had occasion to mention, Demetrius II and 
Antimachus alone excepted. Taking all these indications together, 
we can hardly escape the conclusion that the tetradrachm in 
question does not really belong to Diodotus, but is rather a 
commemorative piece issued, it may be, by Demetrius I. The 
mint-mark which it bears makes its earliest appearance on his 
ordinary coins, while the arrangement of the ends of the diadem is 
a strong argument against its being later. 

If the attribution just suggested be correclj, it confirms the 
view, already highly probable on other grounds, that there was an 
intimate connexion between Demetrius I, on the one side, and, 
on the other, Agathocles, Pantaleon, and Antimachus, whom, as wo 
have seen, it is impossible to separate. As Euthydemus II and 
Demetrius II were almost certainly his sons, it follows that his 
history must have been closely linked with that of all' the five 
ephemeral kings, of whom no record save their coins remains. His 
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^.is, however, can hardly have been contemporary Avith the othe 
three, for the mint-marks that appear on the coins of Agathocles 
are to a large extent identical with those that were employed by 
Euthydemus IT. It is conceivable that, when Demetrius I Avas 
pursuing his Indian conquests, he may have left Euthydemus II 
and Demetrius II to represent him in the western part of his 
dominions, that they fell in the earlier yeai’s of the struggle with 
Eucratides, and that at some subsequent stage he recognised 
Agathocles, Pantaleou, and Antimachus as kings, in order to secure 
their support. Alternatively, the three last-named may have 
attempted to set themselves up against Eucratides after Demetrius 
died. But aU this is mere guess-work. "What is certain is that in 
none of the three cases can the seat of power have been very far 
distant from Kabul. Agathocles and Pantaleon certainly, and 
Antimachus possibly {v. sup. p. 449 and note), struck money of a 
distinctively Indian character; and the KliaroshthI legend on 
eertain copper coins of Agathocles has been supposed to give him 
the title ‘ Lord of the Indians,’ though this interpretation is unfortu¬ 
nately doubtfuD. Cunningham^ reports of the money of Agathocles 
that ‘single coppei* specimens have been found as far to the south 
as Kandahar and Sistau, while they are common about Kabul and 
Begram.’ Of Pantaleon’s coins he states that they ‘are found 
chiefly about Ghazni and Kabul, but a few have been obtained 
about Peshawar and in the Western Panjab....Masson procured 
seven copimr specimens at Begram.’ As for Antimachus, he says 
‘ the position of Margiana accords best with the actual find-spots of 
his coins,’ and again ‘ they have been found in about equal numbers 
in the Kabul valley and to the north of the Caucasus, while two 
specimens have been obtained in the Panjab. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the territorial limits within 
which they held sway, the simultaneous appearance of so many 
‘ kings ’ is a portent Avhose meaning is not to be mistaken. It is 
the first clear indication of that tendency towards the creation of 


petty principalities, which subsequently became so marked a feature 
of the final phase of Greek rule in India. In the present instance 
the ‘ kings ’ would seem to have been paAvns in a game which was 
really being played by stronger and more powerful personalities. 
They were obviously intent on upholding the banner of Demetrius 
and his dynasty, whose claim to the Bactrian croAvn the com¬ 
memorative coins represent as derived directly from Alexander 
the Great, heedless of the violent breaks that had marked the 
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ion first of Dioclotus and then of Euthydemus. Nor is there 
donbt as to the rival against whom their manifestos were 
^^*nied. It must have been Eucratides. It would be interesting if 
could discover the foundation on wliich the usurper based his 
Perhaps the quest is not entirely hopeless. Certain of 
his b^tradi-achms and drachms are by common consent regarded 
as cOni,nemoi.afcive, The obverse—^generally, but not accurately, 
jribed as the reverse—bears a male and female head, jugate, 
„ the right, the inscription being HAIOKAEOYS KAI AAOAIKH2., 
«'^ile the reverse has one of the ordinary helmeted busts 
of Eucratides, accompanied by the legend BAIIAEYS A\ErAZ 
EYKPATIAHZ (PL IV, 3). The close analogy between tliis obverse 
and the obverses of the commemorative tetradrachms of Agathocles 
and Antimachus at once suggests that the appeal to the memory 
of Heliocles and Laodice is the counterpart of that to the memory 
of ‘ Alexander, Pliilip’s son,’ ‘ Antiochus the Conqueror,’ ‘ Diodotus 
the Saviour,’ and ‘ Euthydemus the Divine.’ And when the obverse 
is given its proper position, the parallel is seen to be much closer 
than has hitherto been supposed. It naturally does not extend to 
the reverse, for Heliocles and Laodice had struck no money, and 


§L 


had therefore left no characteristic coin-type for their kinsman to 
copy. In the circumstances he utilised his own portrait. At the 
same time he was careful to differentiate his commemorative pieces 
from his other issues by putting his o^vn name in the nominative 
instead of in the genitive, very much in the spirit in which 
Agathocles and Antimachus employed BAIIAEY0NT05! in place 
of the normal BAZIAEflS. 

Although there is no difference of opinion as to the commemo¬ 
rative character of these coins, an acute cleavage manifests itself 
the moment the problem of identification is approached. Perhaps 
the view most >videly held is that Heliocles is the son and successor 
of Eucratides, and that the coins were struck to commemorate his 
marriage with Laodice, a daughter of Demetrius by the Seleucid. 
pi-incess to whom he was betrothed in 206 during the negotiations 
with Antiochus III. This theory—first propounded by von Sallet, 
althotigh it had previously been hinted at by Droysen—has about 
it a certain plausibility that has eommeuded it to histoiiaa'i; it 
would have been a politic step on the part of Eucratides to try 
and conciliate opposition, after his victoi’y, by an'anging a match 
between his son and a daughter of the faUon house. Put, in the 
light of the considerations urged in the foregoing paragi'aph, there 
need be no hesitation in setting it aside as inadmissible. 'I'here is 
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much more to be said for the alternative suggestiou, advocati 
>y CuniiinghaTn and by Gardner, that Heliocles was the father 

of Euci-atides, and that Laodice was his mother. We need 
however, follow some of those who have accepted this solution, r**^d 

continue to assume that Laodice was the daughter of Demeti'”*®, 
an assumption which leads to the impossible conclusion ' fhat 
Eucratides was his great rival’s grandson. Laodice was, inde;®^^ o. 
common name in the royal house of Syria, but there is no evidt ' 
to prove that it was the name of the bride of Demetrius, or of a!^ ' 
of her children. The field of conjecture is absolutely open. On" 
point should not be overlooked before we enter it. While Heliocles 
is represented with his head bare, Laodice wears a diadem, showing 
that she was of the lineage of kings, a princess in her oanti right. 
It must, therefore, have been from her, and not from his father, 
that any title Eucratides could advance to the Bactrian crown had 
come. It may also be recalled that Antiochus Epiphaiies, who 
now sat upon the throne of Syria (175-164) in succession to his 
brother Seleucus IV (187-175), is known to have cherished the 
dream of re-establishing the Seleucid influence in Central Asia, as 
if to redress in the east the balance that had been lost in the 
west to Home. Possibly it was. in his interest and with his 
encouragement that Eucratides first raised the standard of revolt. 
That, of course, is pure speculation, just as are all the other 
hypotheses that have so far been put forward. But it would 
explain his appeal to the memory of a Seleucid princess, as well 
as the otherwise puzzling introduction into the Bactrian coinage 
of that characteristically Seleucid ornament, the bead-and-reel 
bordei’. 

In 8i>eaking of Demetrius, something has already been said of 
the troubles that beset Eucratides dining the earlier portion of 
his reign. According to Justin (xi.i, 6) he had much ado to hold 
his own, not merely against Demetrius, but also against ‘the 
Sogdia ni.’ The meaning of the latter reference is obscure. Possibly 
Sogdiana strove hard to maintain its loyalty to Demetrius rather 
than submit to the upstart who had presumed to supplant him. 
More probably the northern tribes took advantage of the absence 
of Demetrius in India and wrested from Hellenic rule the whole 
of the country to the north of the Oxus. We find them in full 
possession of Bactria itself, before many years have elapsed. The 
Parthians, too, were a grievous thorn in the flesh of Eucratides. 
They fell upon his flank when his energies were exhausted by the 
various other wars in which he had been forced to engage, with 
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that part of the Bactrian kingdom was permanently 
5rbed in their empire. We shall have occasion presently to 
try and measure the extent of this success. Meanwhile it will be 


convenient to follow Eucratides in his pursuit of Demetrius into 

India. His victory there was complete in the ancient Indian 
provinces of the Persian empire. Ab it is put by Justin (foe. 

‘ he reduced India —that is to say, the country of the Indus—‘ to 
subjection.’ Strabo (xv, 686) says he made himself master of 
‘ a thousand cities.’ The princes of the house of Euthydemus had 
now to be content with the eastern districts of the Punjab. But 
Eucratides did not enjoy his triumph long. While he was on the 
march homewards towards Bactria, where he had founded a great 
city to which he gave the name of Euci’atidia, he was attacked and 
murdered by his son, whom he had trusted so implicitly that he 
had made him a colleague in the kingship. The details added by 
Justin (foe. cif.) as to the callous conduct of the murderer in driving 
his chariot through his father’s blood have a suspicious resemblance 
to the story Livy (i, 48) tells as to the death of Servius Tullius. 
It would have been more to the purpose if he had mentioned the 
parricide’s name. The date of the incident is quite uncertain, but 
it is usually given as c. l.'iS b.o. 

The coinage of Eucratides bears ample wtness to the prosperity 
that attended him during his life. His money is even more 
abundant than that of Euthydemus. Although examples of his 
gold are exceedingly uncommon, they include one specimen which 
weighs as much as 2593*5 grains (168*05 grammes) and was thus 
worth twenty ordinary staters ; no other king or city of ancient 
times was ever responsible for so ostentatious a display of opulence. 
His most characteristic types relate to the worship of the Dioscuri. 
On the reverse of the larger pieces Castor and Pollux appear side 
by side, usually mounted (PI. IV, 4-0); the smaller often show the 
pointed caps of the Brethi’en, surmounted by stars and flanked by 
nnlms. The Greek legend is interesting. At first it is simply 
\EQZ EYKPATIAOY, but presently it becomes BASIAEQZ 
Mfci AAOY EYKPATIAOY. As the more pretentious title is in- 
vfpiably used on the gold and also on the bronze, specially struck 
ftjr Indian circulation, it is perhaps permissible to connect its 
assumption with a successful invasion of the territory of Demetrius. 
It may be noted that this is the first certain instiince of a king 
describing himself in the Greek legend on his coinage as ‘ the 
Great.’ On inscriptions the practice was older. In this case, it is 
possibly a translation of the Indian title ‘ maharaja ’ which’ is used 
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' Demetrius in liis Kharosbthi coin-legends. Tliere are sevef 
well-marked varieties of portrait. On the earlier silver, and on 
one or two bronze pieces, the king is represented bai*e-headed 
and with draped shoulders, both ends of his diadem hanging stiffly 
down behind (PL IV, 4). Generally, however, he wears a crested 
helmet, ornamented with the horn and ear of a bull. On the great 
majority of examples the helmeted bust is drapfed and looks towards 
the right (PI. IV, 5). But on some very rare tetradrachms the head 
is turned to the left, the shoulders are bare, and the right hand 
is uplifted in the act of thrusting wth a spear (PI. IV, 6). The 
intimacy of his association with India is proved, not only by the 
large number of square-shaped bilingual coins of bronze that have 
survived, but also by the fact that, though he adhered as a rule 
to the Attic standard of Aveight, he also issued silver of a class 
expressly designed to suit the convenience of Indian traders. The 
standard used for the latter is closely allied to the Persic, which had 
become established in N. W. India as a result of the Persian dominion. 

None of the coins of Eucratides bear dates. Notwithstanding 
this, there are indirect means of utilising them so as to secure a 
pai’tial confirmation of what Justin says (XLI. 6) as to the usurper’s 
rise to power being more or less contemporaneous with the 
accession of Mithradates I of Parthia. Mithradates, it will be 
remembered, succeeded to the crown about 171 B.C., and the 
emei’gence of Eucratides has been tentatively assigned to 175. 
He must certainly have been firmly seated on the throne a very 
few years later. A unique silver tetradrachm, now in the British 
Museum, has on the obverse a helmeted bust evidently copied from 
the best-knoAvn coin-portrait of Eucratides, and on the reverse the 
hiun-god, driving in a four-horse chariot. The legend is BAZIAEQZ 
Eni<t)ANOYI HAATfiNOI, while in the exergue are letters which. 


though not altogethe.- clear, are generally read as PMI and 
interpreted as referring to the year 147 of the Seleucid Era 
(PI. IV, 7). If the date has been correctly deciphered — the first 
of the three numerals is very obscure^the tetradmehms witi 
helmeted bust of Eucratides must, therefore, have been in circula¬ 
tion for some time previous to 165 B.C., and these were by :ao 
means the earliest that he issued. Who Plato was, we have no 
means of knowing. The one genuine specimen of his money that 
we possess—modern forgeries are far from uncommon— is said* to. 
have been ‘ originally procured from an itinerant goldsmith of 
Hhih-ke-Dheri, who had himself procured it somewhere in Central 


^ ISum. Chron,, 1875, p. 2. 
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^erliaps in the Ilaz/ira country or beyond the Hindu-Kush.’ 
itscomparatively debased style betrays affinities with the coins of 
Ifings whose domains were purely Indian. But whether Plato was 
a vassal or a short-lived rival of Eucratides, we cannot say. His 
title Eni4>AN0YZ, which reads like an offset to MEfAAOY, is 
borrowed from the coinage of Antiochus IV (175-164); it does not 
appear in Parthia till nearly half a century later. 

Testimony of a similar character comes from farther west. 
Hardly less rare than the solitary coin of Plato is the silver of 
Timarclms, satrap of Babylon, who in 162 B.C. declined to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of Demetrius I of Syria, and issued money 
of his own in all three metals. Both on obverse .and on reverse 
his tetradrachm is an miblushing imitation of the commonest 
tetradrachm of Eucratides, down even to the title BAZIAEDZ 
MEfAAOY. If, as was suggested above, the assumption of the 
epithet ‘Great’ is to be associated with the conquest of India, 
162 B.C. thus becomes the terminm ante quern for that achieve¬ 
ment. A less definite but still highly probable reminiscence 
of the ‘ Great King ’ of Bactria has been detected by numismatists 
on some scai-ce bronze pieces of the early Parthian series. Unless 
the Parthians were simply continuing the types of coins which they 
found current in districts which they had annexed by forceit is 
curious that they should have bori'owed anything of the sort fi’om 
Eucratides. He and they were bitter foes. The account of their 
antagonism given by Justin (XLi, 6) is borne out by two brief 
references in Stmbo. The first (xi, 516) tells us that, after', 
defeating first Eucratides and then the Scythians, the Parthians 
incorporated a portion of Bactria in their empire. That perhaps 
does not carry us very far. But Strabo’s second reference (xi, 517) is 
more explicit, though its value is largely destroyed by what seems 
to be a deep-seated textual coiTuption. The purport of it is that 
the Parthians took away from Eucratides two Bactrian satrapies, 
called (according to Kramer’s reading) re 'Aaririwvov xal rrjv 
Topiovav. These names convey no meaning to modern readera 
because neither of them occurs anywhere else. We can only 
conjecture what districts they are most likely to rebroseut. If we 
decide for Aria and Arachosia, we cannot be very far wrong; towards 
the close of the chapter already cited Justin says that Mithradates I 


^ The probability of this being the true explanation is greatly Ht^engthened l>y the 
fact that coiriB of the period of Mithradates I (ll.M.Oat. Parthia, PI. f lL 7,10, 12) fiecin 
to be imitatrd from the coins of DemetrioB I or EutbydeniUh II with the standing 
Heraoles (PI. lU, 3, 4), 
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arged the boundaries of the Parthian empire until it stretch! 
from the Hindu Kush to the river Euphrates.’ Expansion towards 
Margiana and Drangiana would be a natural concomitant. 

The portentous growth of this semi-barbarian power could not 
but have the most serious effect on the development of Hellenic 
civilisation in Central Asia. Parthia now lay like a great wedge be¬ 
tween the Bactrian Greeks and their kinsmen beyond the Euphrates. 
Intercommunication had become difficult, reunion impossible. More 
than one of the successors of Antiochus Epiphanes—notably 
Demetrius II (14G-140) and Antiochus VH (138-129)—flung them¬ 
selves against the rock, only to be broken. And it is not without 
significance that, if we may trust Josephus {Ant. Jud. xiii, 5, 11 
[185]), the enterprise of Demetrius was undertaken in response 
to repeated requests from ‘Greeks and Macedonians.’ This should, 
perhaps, be read in the light of the hint given by Justin (xxxvi, 1), 
when he includes the Bactrians among the allies who lent Demetrius 
their assistance in his attempt to break down the domination of 
the Arsacidae. It was all in vain. The Seleucid kings were hope¬ 
lessly cut off from what had been in early days one of the fairest 
provinces of their empire. On the other side of the impenetrable 
barrier, Eucratides and his fellow-countrymen, hemmed in by 
Mithradates on the west and exposed on the north to ever- 
increasing pressure from the wandering tribes whom they vaguely 
designated ‘ Scythians,’ were being steadily driven south-eastwards 
into the plains of India. Even there, they were not to be safe 
either from Scythians or from Parthians. That, however, is for a 
future chapter to show. Meanwliile it remains to summarise the 
little that is known as to the final relinquishment of Bactria by 
the Greeks. 


Except for the somewhat rhetorical sentence in which Justin 
(XLi, 0) contrasts the fate of the Bactrians mth the phenomenal 
prtisperity bf Partliia—‘harassed by various wars, they, finally 

lost, not merely their kingdom, but their independence’_western 

historians have preserved hardly any echo of the events that led 
up to the catastrophe. Had the vigorous and capable Eucratides 
lived longer, it might have been postponed. It could hardly have 
been averted; what we learn from Chinese sources proves that it 
was inevitable. Justin makes Mithradates the main instrument 
of the disaster, and no doubt his activity was in some measure 
responsible. But the real cause was the bursting of the storm- 
cloud, whose appearance on the northern horizon had been pointed 
out by the envoy of Euthydemus to Antiochus the Great just two 
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^ .tioiis before. Strabo knew the real facts, although he gives 
lo details, merely saying (xi, 515) that ‘the best known of the 
nomad tribes are those who drove the Greeks out of Bactria,—the 
Asii, the Pasiani, the Tochari, and the Sacarauli, who came from 
the country on the other side of the Jaxartes, over against the 
Sacae and Sogdiani, which country was also in occupation of the 
Sacae. The Prologue to the lost History of Pompeius Trogus (XLi) 
is even less illuminating: it contents itself with barely mentionin-r 
that the main work had told how ‘ the Saraucae and Asian! seized 
Bactria and Sogdiaua.’ The inconsistencies of nomenclature here 
might be easily enough reconciled. But, after all, such an adjust¬ 
ment would leave us very much where w'e were. The Chinese 
records bring more enlightenment. From them we learn that the 
Yueh-chi, pushed westwards by the Huns about 165 b.c., displaced 
the (^akas, who inhabited the country of the Jaxartes to the north¬ 
east of Sogdiana and Bactria, and that they then crossed the 
Jaxartes and conquered the whole of Sogdiana, probably driving 
the (^’akas before them into Bactria and fixing their capital a bttle 
to the north of the Oxus. This was the beginning of the end. The 
struggle may have dragged on for twenty or thirty years, but its issue 
was never doubtful. Bactria had to be abandoned by its Greek 
rulers to the (^%ka hordes. And the turn of the (^akas was to 
come. ^ Tlie report of Chang-kien, a Chinese envoy who visited the 
Yueh-chi in 126 B.C., is still extant. These nomads were then settled 
in Sogdiana, and the report speaks in somewhat contemptuous terms 
of their southern neighbours, the Ta-hia, by whom are apparently 
meant the native population of Bactria: they were a nation of 
shopkeepers, living in tomis each governed by its magistrate, and 
caring nothing for the delight or the glory of battle. At some 
date which is doubtful, but which cannot at the latest be more 
than a year or two subsequent to 126, the Yueh-chi, urged forward 
by fresh pressure from the East, crossed the barrier of the Oxus 
expelled the 9akas, and occupied all the country as far soutli 
the Hindu Kush. From the Ta-hia no serious resistance was to 
be expected. But, as the retreating ^akas made their way west¬ 
wards they probably encountered the fierce opposition of Partliia • 
just about this time two of the Parthian kings, Phraates II and 
Artabanus I are said to have fallen in battle with the Scythians. 

Obviously the situation which Eucratides would have had to 
tace in Bactria, had he ever returned from his last Indian c.'^^mpaign, 
would have been peculiarly trying. It is not surprising that his 
successor .should liave failed to make headway against the oiK*.:*ining 
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The numismatic evidence shows that this successor 'sV 
Helioclcs. In all probability he was also the parricide. Cunningham, 
it is true, was of a different opinion, holding that the unnatural 
murder was the woi’k of Apollodotus, another king who has left a 
considerable number of coins, mostly of a sti’ictly Indian character'. 
But the idea that there was any blood relationship between 
Apollodotus and Eucratides is purely hypothetical. It is more 
probable, indeed, that Ai)ollodotu8 belonged to the rival family 
of Euthydemus. He may have been contemporary with Eucra¬ 
tides, but there is nothing whatever to suggest a closer 
connexion 2. On the other hand, it will be remembered that 
Justin (XLT, 6) lays the crime to the charge of the heir apparent. 
And according to Greek custom the eldest son of Eucratides 
would noiinally be called Heliocles after his grandfather. If he 
had any brother, there is a stronger claimant for the honour than 
Apollodotus. In describing the coinage of Eucratides, no mention 
was made of a small group of silver pieces, which are usually 
believed to represent his earliest issue. They are mainly tetra- 
drachms, the drachms being of semi-barbarous execution. The 
obverse bears a diademed head within a bead-aud-reel boidei , on 
the reverse is a draped figure of Apollo standing to left, holding 
an arrow and a bow, the inscription being BA2IAEQ2 EYKPA- 
TIAOY (PI. IV, 9). It may be that the view generally t^ken of 
these coins is coirect. But there are two serious difllculties in the 
way of accepting it. In the first place, it would be unusual, it not 
unprecedented, for a Bactrian king to use more than one distinctive 
type for his Attic silver, and the characteristic type of Eucratides 
was, as we know, the group of the Dioscuri. In the second place, 
the style of the obverse has the closest possible resemblance to 
that of the obverse of some of the tetradrachms of Heliocles. 
A comparison of Plate IV, 9, with Plate IV, 8, for instance, reveals 
a similarity that is almost startling. It forces one to ask whether 
Heliocles may not have had a younger brother, who had the same 
name as his father and who wfis proclaimed king after the lattor’a 
murder. When ancient states were on the verge of ruin, kings 
were apt to multiply. Nor is it a valid objection to urge that no 
second Eucratides is known to the literary texts. The name 
of Heliocles himself has been rescued from oblivion by his 
coins. 


1 Tho pilver coini? of tlio Attic utundanl wore Mtrnck in the kingdom of Kanivtt, 
which forniml tho conncicting link between Biuitria and India. fcJoc Chapter xxii, p. C55. 
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c is the last king of India whose money is found to the north ^ 
the Hindu Kush. Clearly, therefore, it was in his reign that 
Bactria was abandoned to the (^akas. This was probably not later 
than 135 B.C. AVhat the condition of the country then became, is 
wholly doubtful. The language used of the Ta-hia by Chang-kien, 
the Chinese envoy, is interpreted by somo as indicating that they 
were largely left to themselves by the intruders, and that they did 
not acknowledge the authority of a central government at all. But 
here again we are in the realm of conjecture. Our only definite 
evidence for Heliocles is numismatic, and the inferences of which 
it admits ai*e scanty. The characteristic type on his AttiO silver 
is Zeus, generally standing to front, grasping a thunderbe’t and 
leaning on a long sceptre, the inscription being BAll^EQl 
AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYZ (PI. IV, 8). Very rare tetradrai'hms 
and drachms combine a helmcted bust on the obverse with a 
seated figure of the god on the reverse. The standing Zeus I'o- 
appears on bilingual coins of Indo-Porsic weight and of markedly 


different style. These are sufliciently coinmon to show the dimin¬ 
ishing importance of the Bactrian part of Heliocles’s kingdom, and 
the corresponding advance of the purely Indian element With 
the exception of Apollodotus and Antialcidas, he is the last of the 
Graeco-Indian rulers to employ the Attic standard at all. He also 
re-strij^es the coins of Agathocleia reigning conjointly with her 
son Strato I Soter, an indication no doubt that the internecine 
struggle between the house of Eucratides and the house of 
Euthydemus which ha,d begun in Bactria was continued in India. 
Finally, a faint memory of his name must have lingered on among 
the barbarian immigrrants long after the day when he fled before 
their approach. Once settled in the midst of a nation of shop¬ 
keepers, the nomads speedily learned that a coinage was indis¬ 
pensable. To provide it they had recourse to rude imitations of 
the money of their Greek predecessors, and their most popular 
models were the bronze of Heliocles and the silver of Euthydemus. 
Their currency thus supplies a pathetic epilogue to the story of 
the rise and Ml of the Greek kingdom of Bactria. Tlie annals 
of Hellas abound in episodes as rich in romance as any talc tho 
Middle Ages ever wove. Nothing they contain is more calculated 
to appeal to the imagination than the fortunes of these heirs of 
tho great Alexander. That their civilisation was a brilliant one, 
we may satbly eencludo from tho quality of tho art displayed upon 
their coins. Tho pity of it is that the store of facts for tho 
reconstructioji of their history is so slender. The surmises arc 
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iny, and the certainties are few. Excavation may mend matt 
some day. Until then the utmost limit of possible achievement is 
to sketch a rough outline that shall not be inconsistent with such 
scattered fragments of evidence as smwive. 


key to plates I-IV 

PLATE I 

1. M, Persia, Ohc, The Grea-^ King hastening r., wearing kidaris and Icandys^ 

and holding spear ai^d strung bow. I iTegular oblong incuse. [B.M.] 

Dark. Fifth or fourth century b.c. 

2. M. Persia. Ohv. Similar type; punch-mark. Rev. Similar incuse; punch- 

mark. [B.M.] Fifth century B.C. 

3. Persia. Ohv. Similar type; but King holds daggei*, instead of spear; two 

punch-marks. Similar incuse; four pimeh-marks. [B.M.] Sighs. 
Fourth century b.O; 

% M. India. Plain; gi’oup of punch-marks. Plain; two punch-marks. 

[B.M.] Kdrshdpano^ c. 300 b.c. 

5. M. India. Obv. Similar. Similar. [B.M.] Karshdpana. c. 300 b.c. 

6. M. Persia. Obo. Similar to no. 1 ; but behinti, ST A, with AAN A beneath and 

5^ in front. Rev. Wavy bands. [B.M.] Double Dark. After c. 331 b.c. 

7. B,. Athens (Asiatic imitation)^ Qbv. Head of Athena r., wearing helmet 

adorned with olive-leaves. Rev. AGE > behind, olive-spray and 

crescent ; in front, ^ . [B.M.] Attic c. 350-300 b.c. 

8. Al. Athens (Asiatic imitation). Obv. Similar type* AIT Similar type; 

same symbols. [B.M.] Attic Tetradraclirri. e. 350-300 b.c. 

9. At. Athens (Asiatic imitation). Obv. Similar type, of different style ; behind. 

Rev. Similar to no. 7, with bimch of grapes behind. [B.M.] 
Attic Tetradrachni. c. 350-300 b.c. 

10. At. Athens (Asiatic imitation). Obv. Similar. Rev, Similar. fB.M.] Attic 

Tetradrachni. a 350-300 b.c. 

11. At. Athens (Asiatic imitation). Obv. Similar. Rev. Similar, without bunch 

of grapes. [B.M.] Attic Didrachrn. c. 350-300 b.c. 

12. At Athens (Asiatic imitation). Obv. Similar. Rev. Similar, with cc behind. 

[B.M.] Attic Drcvchm. c. 350-300 b.c. 

13. At Asia. Ohv. Similar. Rev. Eiigle standing 1., with head reverted. [B.M.] 

Attic Drachm, c. 350-300 B.C. 

14. At. Alexander. Obv. Head of Zeus r., laur.; border of dots. Rev. AAE- 

iANAPOY Eagle standing r. on thunderbolt^ with head reverted; 
behind, olive-spray with berry; in fi-ont, satrapal tiara. [B.M.] Rho¬ 
dian (?; Tetradrachm. Probably struck by Seleuciis I before c. 306 b.o. 

^ All the Athenian imitations illustrated on Plate I came to Ijondon by way of India. 
The nMiimte provenance is probably the Middle East. 
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Seleucus I. Ohv. Similar; beliiud head, Ret. BAZIAEHZ 

ZEAEYKOY Athena in quadriga of horned elephants r., holding 
thunderbolt in raised r. and shield on L ami; in field r., above, anchor. 
[B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 306-281 B.c. 

16. M. Asia. Ohv. Horseman, wearing conical helmet and cuirass, overtaking 
and attacking two warriors retreating on an elephant; border of dots. 
Rev. Male figure, wearing cuirass, cloak, and sword, standing three- 
quarter face towards 1., with thimderbolt in r. and spear in 1,; in 
** field 1. [B.M.] Attic Decadrachm. c. 300 b.c. 




17 . M. Sophytes. Obv. Head of warrior r., wearing close-fitting helmet, uTeathed 
with olive; border of dots. Rev. Znd>YTOY Cock r.; behind, 
caduceus; border of dots. [B.M.] Attic Drachm, c. 320 B.o. 


PLATE II 


1 . M. Seleucus I and Antiochus I. Obv. Head of Zeus r., laur.; border of 

dots. Rev. BASIAEnN ZEAEYKOY KAI ANTIOXOY Athena in 
bigii of horned elephants r., holding thunderbolt in raised r. and 
shield on 1. arm ; in field r., above, [B.M.] Rluodian (?) Drachm. 
c. 293-281 B.C. 

2. Ak Seleucus, son of Antiochus I. Obv. Similar. Rev. BAZIAEHZ 

ZEAEYKOY ANTIOXOY Athena as above, in quadriga of horned 
elephants r. ; in field r., above, @. [B.M.] Rhodian (?) Tetradrachm. 
c. 275-266 B.C. 

3. A. Seleucus I. Obv. Head of Seleucus I r., diademed and having bull’s horn. 

Rev. BAZIAEnZ ZEAEYKOY Head of homed horse r., bridled ; in 
front, M; beneath, (§). [B.U.] Attic Staier. c. 306-281 b.c. 

4. M. Antiochus I. Obv. Similar type; elderly head ; border of dots. Rev, 

BAZIAEnZ ANTIOXOY Similar head, without bridle ; in front, 
and (^; border of dots. [Hunter] Atli<: Tetradrachm, c. 293-261 B.C. 

5. K. Antiochus I. 06 c. Head of Antiochus I r., diademed, BAZIAEflZ 

ANTIOXOY Head of homed horse r., bridled; in front, 0 . [B.M.] 
Attic Stater, c. 281-261 b.c. 

6. A. Antiochus II. Obv. Head of Antiochus II r., diademed. Rev. Similar; 

but in front, 0. {B.IA.I Attic Stater, c. 266-246 b.c. 

7. Ak Antiochus I. Obv. Head of Antiochus I r., diademed; border of dots. 

Rev. Same inscription. Similar type; in front, @; border of dots. 
[B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm, c. 281-261 b.c. 

8. Al. Antiochus II. Obv, Head of Antiochus II r., diademed; border of 

dots. Rev. Similar; but in front, [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. 
c. 26l-;246 B.C. 

9. A, Antiochus I. Obv. Hoad of Antiochus I r., diademed. Rev. B AZIAEHZ 

ANTIOXOY Ai>ollo seated L on omphalos, holding uitow and bow; 
in front, star and [B.M.] Attic Staler, c. 281-261 b.o. 

10. A. Antiochus II. Obv. Hea<l of Antiochus II r., diademed. Rev. Similar; 
but in front, A \^^thout star. [B.M.] Attic Stater, c. 261-246 B.c. 
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K, Antiochus II. 05r. Head of Diodotus II r., diademed ; border of d^ 
R^. BAZIAEHZ ANTIOXOY Zeus thundering 1. ; in front, eagle 1. 
and wreath ; border of dots. [B.M.] Attic Stater, c. 201-250 b.c. 


12. M, Antiochus II. Ohv, Similar. Rec. Similar; but in place of wi-eath, , 

and between feet of Zeus, [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 261- 
250 B.c. 

13. M. Diodotus n. Ohv. Similar. Rev, Similar to no. 11; but with B AZIA E HZ 

AlOAOTOY and, above wreath, 0Y. [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm, 
c. 250 B.C. 


14. K, Diodotus n. Obt, Similar. Rev, Similar; but no lettei’s above ^vreath. 

[B.M.] Attic Stater, c. 250 b.c. 

15. M. Andragoras. Obv, Head of City r., wearing turreted crown; beliind, ; 

border of dots. Rev, ANAPAfOPOY Athena, helmeted, standing 1., 
with spear and shield, holding owl in extended r.; border of dots. 
[B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 330 or c. 250 b.c. 

16. KL, Andragoras. Obv, Bust of Zeus r., draped and wearing taenia; behind. 

Rev. ANAPAFOPOY Warrior in quadriga of homed horses 
galloping r., with Nike as driver. [B.M.] Attic Stater, c. 330 or 
c. 250 B.C. 


PLATE III 

1. Al. Euthydemus I. Obv. Head of Buthydemus I r., iiiademed; border of 

dots. Rev. BAZIAEHZ EYOYAHAAOY Heracles seated 1. on rock, 
grasping with r. his club, lower end of which rests on a pillar of stones ; 
to r., [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm, c. 220 b.c. 

2. At. Euthydemus I. Obv. Elderly head of Euthydemus I r., diademed; 

border of dots. Rev. Similar; but end of club rests on thigh, and 
monogram to r. is [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm, c. 200 b.c. 

3. At. Demetrius I. Obv. Bust of Demetrius I, draped r., wearing head¬ 

dress made of elephant’s skin; border of dots. Rev, BAZIAEHZ 
AHAAHTPlOY Heracles standing to front, placing wreath upon his 
head with r., and holding club and lion’s skin in 1.; to 1., [B.M.] 

Attic Tetradrachm. c. 190 b.c. 

4. M. Euthydemus II. Olv, Draped bust of Euthydemus II r. diademed • 

border of dote. Ren. BAIIAEnZ EY0YAHAAOY Heracles standing 

•as in no. 3, but weath hold in outstretched r., to 1., . fB Ml Attic 

Tetradrachm. c, 150 b.o. 'qy * l • ‘j 

5. Al. Demetrius n. Obv, Draped 

of dots. BAZIAEIIZ 

to front, holding spear an 
Attic Tetradrachm. c. 14< 

tf. B.. Agathocles. Obv. Draped bust of Agathocles r, diademed; border of 
dote. BASIAEni ArAGOKAEOYZ Zens, naked to waist, 

standing to front, holding figure of Hekate in r. and leaning with 1. on 
sceptre ; to I, [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 150 b.c. 


bust of Demetrius II r., diademed; border 
AHA/\HTPIOY Athena helmeted,standing 
d shield; to 1., and to r., A. [B.M.] 

) B.C. 


misr^y 
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Paiitaleon. Ohv. Draped bust of Paiitaleoii r.. diademed; border of dots. 
Rev. BAIIAEni HANTAAEONTOI Similar; but Zeus seated I. 
[13.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 150 B.c. 


8. jR. Antimachus. Obv. Draped bust of Antimaclius r., wearing kaiisia ; 

border of dots. Rev. BAZIAEHS ANTIA\AXOY Poseidon, naked 
to waist, standing to front, leaning uith r. on trident and holding palm 
in 1.; to r. (^. [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 150 ac. 


0. M. Diodotus (struck by Demetrius I ?). Obv. Head of Diodotus r., diademed; 

border of dots. Rev, AlOAOTOY ZHTHPOZ Zeus thundering 1.; 
in front, eagle L, and wreath. [B.MJ Attic Tetradrachm. c. 190 b.c. 


PLATE IV 

1 . M. AntiocliusII(struckby Agathocles). O&r. ANTIOXOY NIKATOPOZ 

Hoad of Antiochus II r., diademed; border of dots. Rev. BAZI- 
AEYONTOZ ArAGOKAEOYI AIKAIOY Zeus thundering 1.; 

in front, eagle 1., and wreath; behind, [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. 
c. 150 B.C. 

2. M. Euthydemus I (struck by Agathocles). Obv. EY0YAHA^OY 0EOY 

Head of Euthydemus 1 r., diademed; border of dots, Hev, Same 
inscription. Heracles seated L on ruck, gi*asping in r. his club, cud of 
which rests on knee ; to r., ■(^. [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm, c. 150 B.c. 

S. M. Heliocles and Laodice (struck by Eucratides). Obv, HAIOKAEOYZ 
KAI AAOAIKHZ Draped busts jugate r. of Heliocles, with head 
bare, and Laodice, wearing diadem; behind, bead-and-reel 

border. Rev. BAZIAEYZ AAETAZ EYKPATIAHZ Draped bust 
of Eucratides r., diademed and wearing helmet decorated with horn 
and ear of bull; bead-and-reel border. [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. 
c. 165 B.c. 

4. Eucratides. Obv. Draped bust of Eucratides r., diademed; bead-and-reel 

border. Rev. BAZIAEHZ EYKPATIAOY The Dioskouroi, wearing 
pilei and caiTying palms, prancing on horseback r., mth spears at 
rest: in front, [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 165 b.o. 

5. Eucratides. Obv. Draped bust of Eucratides r., diademed, wearing helmet 

adorned with honi and ear of bull; bead-and-reel border. Rev. 
BAZIAEHZ AAETAAOY EYKPATIAOY Similar tv-pe ; behind,. 
[B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 165 b.c. 

6. Eucratides. Obv. Bust of Eucratides 1., diademed and helmeted, showing 

bare back and shoulders; spear in r.; beail-and-reel border. Rev. 
Similar; but no monogram behind, and in front, [B.M.] Attic 
Tetradrachm. c. 165 b.o. 

7. Plato. Obv. Draped bust of Plato r., helmeted; bead-and-reel lK'i\lcr. 

Rev. BAZIAEflZ Eni4>ANOYZ HAATHNOZ llolio.s radiate, in 
quadriga galloping r.; to r., a|)r.vo, in c,\., AM. [B.M.] Aide 
Tetradrachm.. c. 165 b.c. 


C. u.i. I. 


uO 
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Heliocles. Obv. Draped bust of Heliocles diademed; boad-and-^ 
border. Rev. BAIIAEni HAIOKAEOYS AIKAIOY Zeus, draped, 
standing three-quarter face towards 1., holding thunderbolt, and leaning 
on sceptre: to L, [B.M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 140 b.c. 

Eucratides II (?). Obv. Draped bust of Eucratidcs r., diademed ; boad-and- 
reol border. Rev. BAZIAEHZ EYKPATIAOY Apollo standing 1., 

looking along arrow and leaning on strung bow; to 1., j^. [B.M.] 
Attic Tetradrachm. c. 140 b.c. 





CHAPTER XVIII 

CliANDRAGUPTA, THE FOUNDER OF THE 

MAURYA EMPIRE 

With the Maurya dynasty begins the period of continuous 
history in India, a transition due to a concurrence of causes. In 
the first jdace, the invasion of Alexander and some other occasions 
of contact with the West furnish chronological limits of relative 
definiteness, to which certain archaeological and literary circum¬ 
stances readily conform. Secondly, the establishment of a single 
paramount power in Hindustan, embracing a part even of the 
country south of the Vindhya mountains and standing in relation 
to the still independent areas, supplies a unity which previous!}^ 
was lacking and which, in fact, wjis rarely I’ealised in later ages. 
Tlie personalities also of two of the members of tho dynasty stand 
out more clearly than is usual in India, in the case of one, indeed, 
with a vividness which would be remarkable even in the West. 
The literary material gain is of exceptional variety and authenticity. 
Not to mention the information afibrded by the histories of 
Alexander’s Indian campaign and the accounts of the Seleucid 
empire, we have in the memoirs of Megsisthenes, a Seleucid envoy 
at the court of the firat Maurya, a picture, unfortunately frag¬ 
mentary, of the country, its administrative and social features, 
which research continues to verify in all its main details. Ai^pka’s 
mvn rescripts, giaven uppn rocks and iiillars, are documents of 
iiuiaissailable fidelity. Ti m recent ly refiovgred Artha^stra ascribed 
to Kautilya, othm*wise n ame d Uhanakya and VTshliugupta, though 
in principle it conve ys no ne^Tcon^pHoirdranT n^ah poK^^ in 
virtue of ifs date, whi ch cle ar ly falls w itlnii or~Dear~lTi^Maiirya 
period, aM:of-Hm-abuBdanlrd^^ 

the lifajjf^ esp ecial ly upon the arts of peace and war, 

perhapg^the mostjBrj[a;iQUfc.wodfclm.,^^ ‘wEdle1^ 

^tore.^Finally, a most skilfully constructed politicaTYframa, tho 
'Mudrardfeshasa of Yi^ilkhadatta, preserves, in spite of a rela¬ 
tively recent date, some outlines of the events wliich attended the 
foundation of the dynasty. 
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Tlie invasion of Alexa'nder found the Punjab, as we 
seenS divided among a number of relatively inconsiderable tribes, 
a state of things which had probably always subsisted. He left it 
substantially unchanged, except that he recognised two of the 
larger states, that of Taksha^ila (Taxila), which had facilitated his 


entrance into India, and the rival kingdom of Porus (Paurava or 
the king of the Purus), Avhom he had conquered. The former was 
maintained in the region between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum), while the latter was made to embrace all the more easterly 
territory as far as the Hyphasis (Beas). Tlie two kings Avere recon¬ 
ciled and united by a matrimonial alliance. Alexander further 
confirmed, under the title of Satrap, Abhisares, ruler of the 
Himalayan districts of the Punjab^. The nations occupying the 
large extent of country about the confluences of the five rivers 
were placed under Philippus as satrap, and Sind under Pithon. 

The limi t of Alexander’s easterly advance was the Beas. The 
last kingdom with which he came in contact was that of Phegelas®, 
adjoining the river, whether on the right or left bank does not 
appear,—possibly it was the country between that river and the 
Sutlej. The mutiny which arrested the victorious progi’ess occurred 
in a region which—broadly defined—has in all periods of Indian 
history been pivotaP. The desert of Rajputana, running up 
towards the mountains, leaves only a narrow neck joining the 
Punjab to the rest of Hindustan. Here to the east was the 
country of the Kurus and Pafichalas, the scene of the legendary- 
wars of the Mahabharata; here Avas Thanesar, whore arose in the 
sixth century a.d. the dynasty of Harsha ; and here are Panipat 
and Delhi. Alexander would have had, so he Avas told, to cross a 
desert of eleven days march, in order to reach the Ganges, beyond 
which lay two great peoples, the Prasii and Gangaridae®, Avhose 
king Agrammes, or Xandrames, kept in the field an army of 
20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2000 chariots, and 3000 (or 4000) 


1 Chapter xv, p. 345. 

" The mountains o£ the Abisares, from which flows the river Soanus (Megasthenes 
xx)=the Sohan, corresponds to the Abhisara region, defined by Stein (Ildjatarahgini 
tranfi. i, IhO n.) as denoting the hills lying between the elhelum and the Cbeuab. But 
it may at this time have included more, extending to the Indus, as suggested by the 
king’s relations with the Assakenoi (mjjra, p. 353). 

3 =Bhagala(?); see Chapter xv, p. 372. Chapter i, p. 23. 

» On the various forms of the name Prasii in Greek and lititin writers,-—IT/>d<rtoi, 
npttiVoi, UpaOaioij Ufta^toi^ Hpa^LaKol, Bp-/j(7Loi, Pharrasii, —see Schwanbeck’B MegasthenU 
Jndica, p. 12, n. 6, and Lu.Sben, Ind. Alt. u, pp. 210-1, n. 1. The Sanskrit i8 Prdchgu, 
As regards the Gangaridae (or Gaggaridae) the view tint the name wa 2 invented by the 
Greeks (lia' sen, loc. cit.) seems improbable. 
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(its. Upon inquiry, Alexander .was informed by Plicgelas 
^^wi^iPorus^ that the king M’as a man of worthless character, the 
son of a barber, and that he had obtained the throne by the 
murder of his predecessor, whose chief queen he had coiTupted. 

We leani from Megasthenes (i, 16 ) and Ptolemy (vii, 1 , 82 ; 2 , 14 ) 
that the Gangaridae occupied the delta of the Ganges. The name 
Prasii, or Pruchyas, ‘Easterns,’ would properly denote the peoples 
east of the Middle Country or Central Hindustan, which extends as 
far as the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. Either, 
therefore, the name ‘Easterns’ was used by Alexander’s informants 


in a more general sense, as the correlative of ‘Westerns,’ or it 


l eflects what in any case is the fact, that the Panchalas, Qurasenas, 
Kosalas and other peoples of the Middle Country had fallen under 
the domination of the power of Magadha (S. Bihar), with its 
capital Pataliputra, at the junction of the Ganges and the So-n. 
The beginnings of this suzerainty appear already in the e’Ai’ly 
Buddhist books^; and the dynasty ruling in Pataliputra, which 
city was founded by Udiiyin, grandson of Buddha’s contemipoi’ary 
Ajata^atru, is recognised in the Brahman bterature as nepi-esen- 
tativp.of Indian sovereignty. Wliether it held also tlie countries 


stretching westward to the south of the great desert, and in 
particular the famous realm of Miilwa, with its capital Avanti, or 
Ujjain, we have no means of knowing: but a negative answer is 
probable. This region, as also the continuation to the western 
coast of Kathiawar and Gujarat, escaped the purview of Alexander 
and his historians. Both w'ere well within the horizon of his Indian 
informants, since the trade connexion between Bengal and the 


coast regions of (^urparaka and Sui’iishtra had been fi'om of old 
no less familiar than was the northern route of scholars* and 
traders journeying to Taksha^ila and Kabul. 

In the Agrammes, or Xandrames*, of the Greek writers there 
has been no difliculty in recognising the Dhana-Nanda of the 
Sanskrit books; and the very name, in the form Nandrus, has 
been conjecturally restored to the text of Justin®. It is the name 
of his dynasty, which according to the Purilnas ruled during 
exactly a century ; Chandramas would be the equivalent of his 


1 See Q. Curtins, ix, 2 and Diodorus, xciii; also by Candmgupta aco. to Plutarch, 
Alexander, Lxn. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (London, 1903), pp. 12 sqq.; see Chapter vii, 
182 sqq. 

^ Pick, Die Hociale Glicdcning, csp. p. 130; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 8, 
28, 203. 

* Agrammes in Q. Cnriius, Xandranies in Diodorus. 

^ XV, 4: quippe sua procacitate Alexandruni (read Nandrum) regem offendisset. 
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Greek appellative. His overthrow, which Alexander was prew 
from attempting, resulted ft-om the conditions which the invasion 
, left behind. It established the supremacy of the Mauryas under 
Chandragupta, 

'The details of this peripetia are matter for inference; but the 
antecedents of the two chief actors in the drama are sufficiently 
, certain, y^handragupta’^ is represented as a low-born connexion 
of the family of Nanda. His surname Maurya is explained by the 
Indian authorities as meaning ‘son of Mura,’ who is described as a 
v concubine of the king. A more flattering account’^ makes the 
^ Mauryas an Himalayan offshoot of the noble sept of the yJakyas, 
the race of Buddha; and, apart from this connexion, the sup¬ 
position of a tribal name seems pro^ble, since a tribe of Morieis 
is mentioned by the Greeks® and will perhaps be identical with 
thve Moriyas of the PMi books^.^Vl^owcver that may be, Chaudra- 
gup4;a had incurred the displeasure of Nanda, whom he had served 
in tlit'i office of senapati, or Commander-in-Chief.He is said to 
have made an attempt against his master, instigated by the' 
Brahmati Vishnugupta, Chanakya, or Kautilya, who in his person, 
and pei’hapia also as representinj: a disloyal priestly movement, 
had been disrespectfully treated by the king. The case of Jehu 
offers a familiar parallel; but the outcome was otherwise. 
Chandragupta fled with his fellow conspirator®, who figures in 
literature as the Machiavelli of India. In the movement which sub¬ 
sequently led to the overthrow of Nanda Chanakya is represented 
as the directing mind. 

The abortive attempt must have preceded the invasion of 


Alexander, whom Chandragupta is said to have met in the 
Punjab®. At that time Nanda still reigned. The dating of the 
subsequent events depends upon the correctness of the account 
of them contained in the 3fM^;r%a^i^<a.^'»*According to this 
authority it was as head ofa confederacy, in which the chief ally 

* The Tadian, and also the Greek, accounts of Chandragnpta are quoted and 
discussed by T,asscn, op., cit. n, pp. 205 aqq. The Greek forms of the name, some 
of them pointing to a Prakrit original, are 2ai-«p6rerroi, XardpdroTro., ZaxdpalrdTrat, 
'ArdpAroTTos, SoxJpdrinrrot. The identification with Chandragupta is due to Sir William 
Jones (Jifiatic JRe»earch€$^ ly, p. 11). 

» From the commentary to the Pali Mahawmuo (ed. Tumour, Introduction 
pp. xxTviii-xiii). ’ 

5 From Euphorion: see Lassen, op, cit. u, p. 205, n. 4. 

* Moriyas of PlpphaJIvana {Dtyha Nikdya, n, p. 167 ). 

® In the Piii account mentioned above Chandragupta meets Chanakya, who Is 
represented as a native of Taksha<?ila, already in company with a Parvata. For the Jain 
version, see Prof. Jacobi’s edition of Hemachandra’s SthaviTdvdlicliaTita^ pp. 65 sqq. 

^ Plutarch, Alexander, Lxn. 
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king of the Himalaj^an districts in the Punjab, that 
Ii‘agupta invaded the Magadhan empire. The play dates 
from perhaps the seventh century a.d. ; but we need not question 
its evidence, which we are justified by some analogies^ in re¬ 
garding as a genuine theatrical tradition: moreover there exists 
a Buddhist and Jain story which makes Chandragupta’s second 
attempt begin with the frontiers. Further, a conquest of the 
Punjab by CJliandragupta with forces fi’om Eastern Hindustan has 
little inherent plausibility: before the British power the movement 
had been consistently in the opposite direction. 

. A precise date for the overthrow of Nanda seems with our 
present evidence impossible. It can hardly have been efiected 
without the co-operation of the kingdom of Porus.^ We have then 
two alternatives. V Either Porus participated in the invasion and 
is the Parvataka, the ally of Chandragupta, in the drama ^ in 
which case the year 321 B.c. would be not unlikely, as the death 
of Porus seems to have followed that of Alexander by no long 
interval. Or his successor, whether a member of his family or 
Chandragupta himself, was a participator: and then we have no 
means of dating, unless we allow the indications of the drama to 
persuade us that Eudamus, the assassinator of Porus, who in 323 
succeeded Philippus as Alexander's representative and who retired 
from India in about 317, was also a partner in the exploit^ As 
regards the incidents of the campaign, we have no trustworthy 
information. Nanda was defeated and killed, and his capital 
occupied. 

Here begins the action of the drama. According to this 
authority, Chanakya, the instigator of Chandragupta, contrives 
the death of Parvataka, the chief ally, and then of his brother 
Vairodhaka, which causes the son of the former, Malayaketu, along 
with the remaining allies to withdraw their troops to a distance. 
They are joined by Rakshasa, the faithful minister of the Nandas 
and by others from the capital, in some cases with the connivance 
of Chanakya. What follows is a complicated intrigue. In the end 
Malayaketu becomes suspicious of his allies, whom he puts to 


^ The plots of some of the recently discovered plays of Bh^a seem to have been appro¬ 
priated almost entire by the later dramatists, e.g. by the ai^thor of the Mriccl\a'ka\xka, 

2 In that case the death of Poms must have been due to Chandragupta, and not to 
Eudamus.' An identification of Parvata with a king of Nepal is indicated by Jacobi, 
op. cii. p. 68, n. 1. 

* On this question see the acute observations of Lassen, op. c\i, ir, pp. 213-17. The 
pamw of th-*. allied kings in the drama need not be seriously considered, ainco B..nBki‘it 
literature is rich in varieties of nomenclature, which hardly ever fail, even ^ closely 
related versions of a single story. w ' 
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,th, and also of Rakshasa, The latter has no longer any opti 
to accept the offers of Chandragupta, who allows Malayaketu 
to retire in peace to his own dominions. 

At this point the Indian tradition takes leave of Chandragupta 
and his mentor. The latter, his vow of vengeance accomplished, 
retmms to his Brahman hermitage. For Chandragupta the ensuing 
years must have been strenuous. The great military progi’ess of 
Seleucus, whereby he sought to consolidate the eastern part of his 
dominions, brought him to the Indus about the year 305. He 
found Chandragupta, now master of all Hindustan, awaiting him 
with an immense army. For Seleucus the task proved too great : 
he crossed the Indus, but either no battle ensued, or an indecisive 
one. Seleucus was content to secure a safe retirement and a gift 
of 500 elephants by the surrender of all the Greek dominions as 
far as the Kabul valley. Upon these terms a matrimonial alliance 
was arranged ^ 

Thus the year 305 saw the empire of the successful adventurer 
of Pataliputra safely established behind the Hindu Kush on the 
north and the Afghan highlands rising above Herat on the west. 
At what period it came to include also the western provinces of 
Sind, Ka^iawar, and Gujarat, which, as well as Malwa, we find in 
the possession of his grandson, we are not informed. But probably 
these also were acquired by the founder of the dyna.sty. 

Chandragupta maintained his friendly relations with the Greeks. 
Seleucus received gifts fi*om him; and his envoy Megasthenes 
resided for some considerable time, and perhaps on more than, 
one occasion, at the court of Pataliputra^. / He was a friend of 
Sibyrtius, who in 324 was appointed by Alexander to the Satrapy 
of Gedrosia and Arachosia, and in 316 was again appointed by 
Antigonus. The date, or dates, of his mission must naturally be 
later than the campaign of Seleucus (c. 305) and earlier than the 
death of Chandragupta (c. 297); but the time is otherwise unde¬ 
termined. It is to Megasthenes that the classical peoples were 




1 See Chapter xvn, p. 431. That Seleucus made no great headway against 
Chandragupta ih proved at length by Schwanbeck, op, dt. pp. where the 

authorities are discuseed. The surrender of the Kabul valley is also'indicated by 
Strabo, xv, 1,10 and 2, 9 : see also Ijassen, Ve Pcntapotamui Indim (Bonn, 1827), p. 42. 

3 Arrian, v, 6, 1 : MfyaaO^prjs, 6s p^v ^i^vprLip rt} ZarpitTry *Apaxtaalas, 

TToXKdKis bi A^KMai rapA I>avdpdKorTOP rbv 'IpdQp paatXia, ‘Megasthenes, who 
lived indeed with Sibyrtius, the Satrap of Arachosia, but sevenU Umes, as he states, 
arrived at the presence of Sandracottus, the king of the Indians.’ The view of 
Schwanbeck (p. 33) and Lassen (ed. 1, p. 209, n. 3; but rejected in od. 2, p. 219, n. 1), 
who thmk tirig statement consistent with several interviews in the course of a single 
untenable: d<piK4(r$ai could hardly bear that sense. 
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d for nearly all tlie precise information which they have 
imtted concerning the Indian peoples. 

)(^According to Justin (xv, 4) the rule of Chandragupta was 
oppressive; but the judgment is not supported by details or by 
Indian evidence. The consensus of Sanskrit ^vritings on policy 
discountenances excessive leniency, and insists upon the retributory 
function of the ruler, who in maintaining order and protecting 
weakness should not shrink fi’om severity ; while in time of need 
he is entitled to call upon his people to bear ‘ like strong buUs ’ a 
considerable burde"n of taxation \ The duration of the reign is 
stated by the Puranas, in agreement with the Buddhist books, at 
twenty-four years. ' It would be uncritical, however, to regard 
these testimonies as from the beginning independent, or to attach 
any special credence to the exact figure. Mpreover, the initial date 
is uncertain, the plains presenting a date equivalent to 313 (312) B.C., 
while the Buddhists of Ceylon give 321, and the Efrahman writings 
withhold any reference to a fixed erau Tt would be idle to dwell 
further upon a matter of so much uncertainty. lOur defective 
knowledge of the chronology is in striking contrast to the trust¬ 
worthy information which we possess concerning the country and 
its administration.' ^ 

The extent of the dominions of Chandragupta has already been 
stated. But his authority cannot have been everywhere exercised 
in the same manner or the same measure. Indian conquerors do 
not for the most part displace the rulers whom they subdue, nor 
was the example of Alexander in India to the contrary. Accord¬ 
ingly we may assume that the empire of Chandragupta included 
feudatory kingdoms ; and even the presence of his viceroys would 




not necessarily imply, for example in Taxila or Ujjain, the extinc¬ 
tion of the local dynasty. Jt has been acutely remarked by 
Lassen- that in a number of cases Megasthenes states the military 
power of particular provinces; and he infers that these are 
instances of independent rule. The inference may have been 
carried too far; but it has an undeniable validity as regards the 
kingdoms south of the Vindliya mentioned by Megasthenes, 
namely the Andhras and Kaliiigas, as well as their western neigh¬ 
bours the Bhojas, Petenikas, and Rishtikas, who all down to the 
time of Chandragupta’s grandson A^oka remained outside the 
regular administration. The districts beyond the Indus, Gandhara, 
Arachosia, and Kabul were similarly frontier states. 


I 

I 

i 


IfZi/i. sn, 87,33, and ch. 121; cf. 130, 36; Hopkins, >1.0.6’., xiii, pp. llfi, 136t6. 
pp, cit. n, pp. 219-20. 
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CHAPTER XIX 




POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
MAURYA EMPIRE 

Concerning the condition and organisation of the vast Maurya 
empire the Greeks have provided us with a considerable body of 
valuable information; and, as the Artha 9 astra furnishes the means 
of describing the complete polity existing at the time, its land 
system, its fiscal system, its administrative system, its law, its social 
system, with some view of literature and religion, we shall not 
forgo the opportunity, so rare in Indian liistory—we must wait 
for the time of Akbar and the A’tn-i-Akharl, —of dwelling a little 
on the picture. 

As regards the land itself, we may distinguish the forest, the 
pasture or grazing-ground, and the cultivated area^. The forests 
must have been much more extensive than at present, and they 
clearly comprised both relatively inaccessible tracts inliabited by 
wild unsubdued tribes and others which were within the reach of 
the administration, visited by trappers and hunters, utilised for 
raw material, reserved for elephant-gi'ounds, state hunting-grounds, 
parks, and Brahman settlements. The pasture must have included 
both large spaces (vivita) occupied by the nomad, tent-dwelling® 
ranchers, who were tlie direct descendants of the old Vedic tribes®, 
and also more restricted areas in the neighbourhood of the villages. 
The latter, which then as now were the main feature of the country, 
had their definite boundaries, their village halls,—no doubt repre¬ 
senting the forts of ancient times,— and their independent internal 
economy. Less, if at all, organised were the stations {ghoshaY, or 
hamlets which formed the headquarters of the ranching clasa 

> For referenoea to the chapters or pages of the Artha^dstra which deal with the 
main topics discussed in this chapter, see the Sanskrit text. 

^ iMe^asthenes, i, 47. 7r6\iy Kiijfxtjv ouk qIkokxtl^ "Xp^avtoli, 

3 Hopkins, xm, pp. 79--80, 82-8; The Four Catte\ p. 15. In the* 

Arthagastra (p. 7) also the Vai^ya seems to be connected with cattle. So in Manu (e.g. 
vin, ' ‘nd 410) and Mbh, (xii, 60, 26). 

< Hopkins, op. ciL p. 77. 
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Wt from t}ie royal domains, which must have been consider-^ 
le, the ultima<;e property in the land appertained, in the sense 
wliich has since prevailed, to the king^: that is to say, the king 
was entitled to his revenues therefrom, and in default could replace 
the cultivator in his holding®. This does not preclude alienation 
or subdivision by the occupier, the royal title persisting through 
each change- It was the king’s business to organise the agricul¬ 
tural productivity by encouraging the surplus population to settle 
new or abandoned tracts®. Irrigation was an object of great 
solicitude and naturally under the charge of the state, which 
regulated the supply of water and derived revenue therefrom^ 
The bulk of the population consisted of actual cultivators, and 
Megasthenes remarks that their avocation was to such a degree 
defined (by the rule of caste) that they might be seen peacefully 
pm-suing it in the sight of contending armies®. The higher classes 
in the country had not a landowning, but an official, qualification, 
being entitled for their maintenance to a defined portion of the 
revenue. This corresponds to the jagir system of Musalman times. 
The assignment might be the revenue of an estate, a village, a 
town, or according to circumstances®. On a minor scale the same 
principle was applied to the ranching class, which received for 
maintenance a proportion of the stock 

Roads were constructed by the roy.al officers, and at intervals 
of ‘ten stades’ were sign-boards noting turnings and distances®. 
The Greeks make special mention of the ‘royal route ’ from the N.W. 
frontier to Pataliputra®. Communications were maintained by 
couriers, while in the woods roamed trappers and forest-rangers^®. 

Towns were numerous, in so much that the Greeks report as 
many as two thousand placed under the rule of Porus, and 
Megasthenes ascribes some thirty to the Andhra country alone^k 
They ranged from the market town {samgraharm), serving the 


* Megasthenes, i, 46: /mrOoi/s TcXoLut paaiKel 6ia t 6 iraUrap rijp 

*Ip8ik7)p /ScutiT^iktjp eTvaij I8nirrj) dk fxrjdevl yjjv /ccicr^o'^at * pLiffBuitrem 

TiTdpTTjp €ii TO ^aaiXiKOP tcXovctl; cf. Hopkins, J.A.O.S., xiii, pp. 87-8. 

2 Arth, 19 (p. 47); cf. W. Foy, Die konigliche Gewalt, pp. 68-9; Jolly, Reeht und 
Sitttf p. 93. 

3 gunyanive^ana (Hopkins, op, cit. p. 127 n. and Arth. 19 ad init.). 

* Megasth. rxxiv, 1; see Chapter xvi, p. 417, and infray p. 437. 

® Megasth. t, 14 : -rapd toijtois twp ytwpyCjp Upwp /cal dcrOXup io^pAptap ol vXtjctIop 
Twp t 6 l^€ 03 p yiUjpyoduTes d^ciraicr^TyToi tQp kipBvpojp clfflp] of. i, 44. The Mahabhdrata 
(e.g. XU, 69, 38 sqq.) qualifies this picture in practice; see Hopkins, op. cit, p. 18 >. 

® For details see Manu, vn, 118-9; Hopkins, op. cit, p. 84. 

^ Artli. 46; Mhh. xii, 60, 24; Hopkins, op. cit. p. 83. 

® Megasth. xxxiv, 3. ^ Ibid, iv, 3. Artk, 52-8, 

Lvi, 10. In XXVI thr towns are too numerous for counting. 
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k of ten villages, through the county towns {hharvatalca a 
"ronamukha at a river's mouth) for 200 or 400 villages, the 
provincial capital {sthamya, or Thana), the grecxt city {nagara, 
pura) or port {pattana) to the royal capital {rqjadham), all 
provided with defences of varying solidity^ There were also forts 
on the frontiers or in special situations, such as in the middle of 
lakes or swamps, hidden in forests, or perched on heights^. 

Tlie art of fortification was well understood. As we can learn 
from the Greek and native descriptions, and as we can see depicted 
on the monuments of Sanchi and Bharhut, the great citrus were 
provided with ditches, ramparts, and walls of earth, wood or brick', 
having battlements, towers, covered ways, salient angles, water-gates, 
and portcullises, with a wide street running round the interior 
face. There were guard-houses for troops (gubna) in the diflerent 
quarters. In principle the towns w^ere of rectangular shape and 
divided into four r^’gions, each under a special official and com¬ 
posed of wards. The houses were generally of wood, and of two or 
three storeysS the more splendid ones including several courts, one 
behind the other. There were royal palaces, workshops, store¬ 
houses, arsenals, and prisons^ The streets were provided with 
watercourses draining the houses and issuing into the moat: 
against misuse of them, or of the cemeteries outside, by deposit of 
1 ‘ubbish or dead bodies, by loosing animals, by conveyances not 
under proper charge, by funerals conducted through irregular 
ways or at unlawful hours, penalties are laid down. The houses 
were forbidden to have Avindows overlooking each other, except 
across the street. The precautions against fire included the 
provision of vessels of water ‘ in thousands ' in, the streets : every 
householder must sleep in the forepart of his dwelling, and he is 
under the obligation of rendering assistance in case of fire, while 
arson is [mnished by burning alive. The trumpet sounds the 
beginning rnd end of the nocttirnal interval, during which, excejjt 
Mil special occasions*; none must stir abroad. Approach to the 
guard-houses and palaces is prohibited, as also is music at 
unseasonable times. The city chief reports all incidents, and takes 
charge of lost and oAvnerless property. 


I On these distinctions see Arth. p. 46; Manu, vn, 70-5; Mbh. xn, 86, 5; and 
Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 76-7. 

Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 177-8 n. 

3 Megasth. xxvi; Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 174 sqq. 

♦ See the plates in Maisej’s sSanchi and Cunningham’s Stupa of BnrhuU 
5 The Sanskrit tenria are antahpura (or ni^dnia), karmdnta(-d<fdra), koshthdgdra, 
dyftdhd'jdrai hnndhaudydra. 

c Chdrardtrl, ‘ nights of free movement ’ (Arth. 56, p. ! 
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^ ie imperial capital Patalipiitra or Kusumapura, the 
'^bo^i'a of the Greeks, which was situated on the south side of the 
Ganges, to the east of its confluence with the Son, is described by 
Megasthenes (u mp. Chapter xvi, p. 411). Its ruins lie for the 
most part under the modern city of Patna-Bankipore ; and part 
of its ancient rampart has been found in ^ 

The population, as we learn from Megasthenes^ in agreement ^ . 
with the indications of the Artha^astra, consisted of seven classes, 
which have been already particularised^ : there was no trans¬ 
ference from one class to another (except that the philosophers, i.e. 
the Brahmans, might in case of adversity adopt any profession), 
nor was marriage between them allowed^ These distinctions of 
function correspond only partially to those of caste, which in fact 
must have been already much more complicated: and they take 
no note of special cases, such as riverine and maritime populations. 

In the country, except where undertakings such as mines and 
other works created exceptional conditions, the second and third 
classes, the husbandmen and the neatherds and shepherds, must 
have predominated: the village servants'*, such as the i)otter, the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the barber, would belong to the third. 

' In the to\vnnB we hear of labourei*s, craftsmen, traders, inspectoi>, 
and officials®. The crafts are numerous^ especially those dealing 
'with the precious metals and with textiles. The professions in¬ 
clude the doctor, the actor, singer and rhapsodist, the dancer, and 
the soothsayer®. The traders are partly state officials in charge 
of royal merchandise, or in superintendence ol matters connected 
with prices and sales, partly actual shopkeepers or travelling mer¬ 
chants ; and not rare among both classes was the rich p'eshthin, 
or seth, who was an important social factor, and, if a leader in his 

1 Wtuldell, Report on the Excavations at Pdtaliputra (Calcutta, 1903); Spooner, 
Ann. Rep. of the Arch. Sur. of Indian 1912-3, pp. 65-61. 

2 I, 40-53; cf. Arrian, Indica^ xi-xii. ^ 

3 See Chapter xvi, pp. 409-11. The equivalent terms in Gi^eek and Sanskrit are : 

(1) <f>t\6(ro(f>oi^ (rotpiarai-Rrahmam, tranmnay (2) yewpyoi — karshahay (3) f-iovKdXoiy 
TToiM^ej, OrjpevTal^gopdlay (pmganin, vdgurikay vidrgdijukay (4) (rrpartwrat, 

Tro\€fXL<rTaL = h}uitay (5) avp^ovXoty <rijv€Spoi=zviantnny anidtyUy ntahdnidpray (6) ((popoi, 
iirla'KOTroi=prativedakay adlnjakshuy sattritiy (7) rex^rai, 8i)fjLLovpyoly KdiryXioi^kdrUy 
Cilpiny vaidehaka. 

** Megasth. i, 63 : ovk Uncart 8^ yajxeiv AXXou pdpov^y fj TtpoaLpiffu^ rt\pas 
p.(Taxi^p^I^<rdat, oXov ctTpariwT'tjv ityra ytiopytlvy ^ 6yra <pi\offo<pHy. 

^ Ordmahhptaka. (Arth. pp. 47 and 246). 

® The teims are kdrUy raidchaka, adhyaksh y and yukta. 

‘ Megasth. svrites (l, 7): eipai 8* avro8s vai irph^ rds t.-rurTyiaovas, 

® Chikitsaka, kardavay gdyana and rddaka, or nartak-iy and gamkt>\ r.:>o 
-ilgjivin ‘crier* (.*). 
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d, received official recognition^ In the Avorkshops andj, 
prisons (the latter periodically emptied^) artisans were engaged 
on contract or in penal tasks ; and there is a ‘ spinning house ’ for 
the labour of widows and other helpless or unfortunate women®. 

Permanent associations in civil life include trader and merchant 
guilds (grejii) and clubs {piiga )*^; but there were also temporary 
combinations of workmen and others engaged under corporate 
respoosibility for the execution of contracts®. Collective obstruc- 
tioii/^as knoAvn and penalised®. 

\,/Trade^ was active, various, and minutely regulated. The 
precious wares comprise many species of gold, silver, spices, and 
cosmetics from all parts of India; jewels, including pearls from 
Southern India, Ceylon, and beyond the sea; skins from Central 
Asia and China; muslin, cotton, and silk fi’om China and Further 
India. The best horses came, as noAV, from the Indus countries 
and beyond. The merchant was mulcted in dues at the frontier®, 
by road-taxes and tolls, and by octroi at the gates of the cities, 
where the royal officials maintained a douane and watch-house®: 
he Avas required to be armed with a passport^®, and severe penalties 
were attached to malpractices in connexion therewith. The officials 
record in writing ‘ who the merchants are, Avhence they come, Avith 
Avhat merchandise, and where it has been vise’d.’ The country 
produce also was subject to octroi upon entry, and, to ensure that 
nothing might escape, there Avere prohibitions of purchase in part 
or in bulk at the place of origin in farms, oi’chards, and gardens 
The amount and price of all goods Avas declared, and the sale was 
by auction, any enhancement accruing to the treasury. Combina¬ 
tions to affect prices were punishable*®; an army of spies was 
engaged on the routes in order to detect false declarations*®. The 
prices of ordinary goods were fixed and proclaimed daily by the 
officials**. Similarly all weights and measures were subject to in- 


* ^renlmukhya (Ilopldns, o/>. cii., pp. 61—2; Fick, Die Sociale Glied^rimy, 

pp. 166-^). 

Arth. p. 146. 3 Arth. 40 {sutrddhyaksha), 

* A piiga is defined as ‘ an association of persons of different caste and unspecified 
profession for purposes of business or pleasure.’ On greni see Hopkins, op. ciu 
pp. 81-2 ; acc. to Foy, op. cit. p. 14 n., it was a subdivision of a caste. 

Arth. 66 (SavihhiiyasaimUthdna) \ cf. also 76-7; Manu, vm, 211. 

0 Ibid. p. 204. 

7 For various kinds of merchandise, sec Hopkins, op. cit. p. 91 n. 

» One fifth of the value occ. to Arth, 40. 

9 (julkmthdmf gha^ikasthdna {ibid. p. 110). mudrd (ibid. 52). 

'ibid. 40. lUd. p. 204. is jua, pp. iiu2, 

Hopkins, op. cit. p. 130 n. Every five days or every fortnight acc. to Manu, 
Yin, 401-2. 
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>Rtrois. ^ 


Tliere were export, as well as import duties and octrois, 
certain classes of goods were forbidden to be introduced or 
sent abroad respectively. Tlie king himself was a great trader, 
disposing of the output of his factories, workshops, and prisons, 
and the produce of his lands, forests, and mhies, for which he 
maintained store-houses (Jcoshthagdra) through the country-. In 
particular ihe reserved the right of coining and other work in silver 
and gold, which was executed by his officials on behalf of those who 
brought their raM' metaP. 

The state of society corresponding to this activity of trade, to 
the traffic on high roads {rdjapatha ‘ routes royales ’) and by-roads 
{ha'ifilqmtha ‘ merchant - roads ’), the bustle at frontiers, ferries, 
toUs, and city-gates, and to the minute regulation of aU these, 
must have been one of considerable complexity. Nor do we lack 
the means, literary or illustrative, of becoming in part acquainted 
with it. Beside the statements of the Greek writers, we may 
gather abundant material from the Pali books of the Buddhist 
canon*, from the Artha^astra and the code of Manu, from Patafi- 
jali’s commentary upon the grammar of Panini, and from the 


Ramayana and Mahabharata; while the Buddhist stupas of 
Sanchi and Bharhut supply ocular demonstrations of much that is 
recorded in the literature. But from this material large deductions 
must be made : the Sanskrit Epics, and in a less degree the books 
of the Pali canon, reflect the circumstances of an earlier period— 
irrespective of the actual dates of composition—and we run,the 
risk of confusing conditions as widely different as those ^ the 
Homeric, the Solonian, and the Periclean age in Greece.-^f we ' 
seek to elicit tlie special features of the Maurya epoch, we'shall 
mark first of all the gi'owth of luxury consequent upon the rise of 
the great Magadha empire in the east; in the Punjab, no doubt, 
in spite of the effeminacy which the Greeks obat-rved in the court 
of Porus, the old tribal system was still prevalent. There the 
actual cultivator would still be a man of the three upper classes, 
while in the east he was generally a (jludra. It is to this period, 
no doubt, that we must ascribe the great complexity , of the caste 
system, and the beginning of the association of caste with craft. 

It seems not doubtful that a number of castes did arise, according 
to the Brahman theory, by intermixtures of the old four divisions, 


^ Artli. 87 (TuinmduapotAva). 

* Manu, vm, 399; Kohler, AUinduch^s Proiessrecht^ p. 54; Foy, op, cit. rp. 51-2, 
61; Jolly, op. cU,y pp. 110-1. The ting’s trade-agent is rdjavaidehaka. 

3 Arth. 81-2. 

4 See Chapter vm, and Rhys Dr^vids, BxuldhUt Indian m-vi. 
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Jch still formed the basis; a process natural in itself, whe 
" mtermarriage between the difterent classes was still licit, and 
certain to be specifically noted, while it is evidenced not only by 
the testimony of theological works, but also by so woiddly a treatise 
as the Artha^asti’a. But it is only in a few cases that we find a 
particular occupation assigned to a particular caste ^ 

In another respect the old system of caste had received a shock. 
To the contemporaries of Buddha and Mahavii’a the conception 
of a king who was not of the Kshatriya order Avould have seemed 
preposterous. But the Mauryas were of low extraction, as were 
the Nandas whom they succeeded. Henceforth the spectacle of 
the low-bom man in power was never a rarity in India ; and soon 
it was the foreigner^ The vast empire, with its army of ofiicials 
and spies, introduceef a bureaucratic rule in place of the old quasi- 
feudal system. 

Foreign influences also begin to assert themseives. In the 
stone architecture, which replaces wood in public monuments, as 
also in the style of the edicts of A 9 oka we have clear evidence of 
intercourse wth Persia, which must necessarily have begun well 
before the fourth century®. And this advance in art affected 
reUgion also by its encouragement of image-worship®. 

regards daily life, we find the public side of it sufficiently 
^y, Tlie people were frugal in their diet, and sober, except on 
occasion of festivals. The chief display of luxury was in dress^ 
The inns, hostelries, eating-houses, serais, and gaming-houses are 
evidently numerous ; sects and crafts have perhaps their meeting 
places and the latter their public dinners®. The business of enter¬ 
tainment provides a livelihood for various classes of dancers, singei s, 
and actors®. Even the villages arc visited by them, and the author 
of the Artha^astra is inclined to discourage the existence of a 
common hall U8c«i for their shows as too great a distraction from 
the life of the home and the fields®. At the same time there are 
penalties for refusal to fissist in organising public entertainment. 
The king provides in amphitheatres constructed for the occasion 
dramatic, boxing, and other contests of men and animals, and also 


^ Arth. 60. 

- See Chapters xiv, pp. 329, 341; xxvi, pp. 621—2 ; Fergusson, Hut. of Lulian and 
Eastern Architecture^ index, «.t>. PerBepoi'ton Capitals; Vincent Smith, History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 58 aqq.; Oriinwedel, Bnddhisiische Kunst in Indien, 
pp. 17 sqq. Ch. ii. 

3 Konow, [nd. AjU., 1909, pp. 145-9. 

^ Megasth. xxvii, 8-9. 

6 Arth. 56. ® Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 118, 176. 

7 A^th. 19 (p. 4H). 
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facies with displays of pictured objects of curiosity^— ^no dou’ 
te private showniau with his pictures of Hades, etc., was also 
active— ; and not seldom the streets were lighted up for festivals 
and it was not penal to stir abroad. Then there were also the 
royaj processions, when His Majesty went forth to view his city 
or jib hunt^ 

'v/ I n domestic life t he joint-family system prevails : but it can 
be dissolved. Boy and girl attain their majority at the age of 
sixteen and of twelve respectively®. Adoption—legitimated by the 
king— is common. There are the four regular and four irregu¬ 
lar forms of marriage, which is dissoluble by mutual consent or 
prolonged absence^. The wife has her dowry and her ornaments, 
sometimes also her bi’ide-gift, which are her private property and 
to a certain extent at her disposal in case of widowhood. Ill-usage 
on either side is punishable. Upon feilure of male issue the 
husband may after a certain period take other naves (of any class) ; 
but he is required to render justice to all : on the other hand, - 
a widow is at liberty to many again. Orphans are under the 
guardianship of their relatives®. The poor and helpless old, and 
in particular the families of soldiers and workmen dying during 
their employment, are regarded as deserving the king’s care®. 
Concerning the ganikds, or public women, who were the king’s 
servants, and whose practice and rights were subject to minute 
regulation, the Greek 'writers have told us enough^. Offences 
against women of all kinds are severely visited, including the 
actions of officials in charge of workshops and prisons; and their 
various imprudences and lapses arc subject to a gradation of fines 
and penalties®. Refractory wives may be beaten (Manu, "viii, 299). 

In totally denying slavery Megasthenes went too far®: in fiict 
sev^ kinds of slaves are enumerated^®: but it is laid down that 
no Arya (‘freeman,’ here including the (^udra) could be enslaved. 
A man might sell himself into slavery, and in times of distress 
children might be so provided for : also there were captives m 


1 See Hardy in Album Kern, pp. 61-6, and A(?oka*8 Bock Edict, iv; also Manu, ix, 

84 and 223, and Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 124-5. , 

2 Megasth. xxvii, 10-7: Mpa d' iarlv y M tcls 6v(jia$ Ifo^os* rplry) 6* iirl $i)pav 
fiaKx^K'i^ rt?. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 119-20. 

2 Arth. p. 154. 

Concerning marriage see Arth. 59. Manu, ix, 76 (absence); ix, 97 (bride-*;'.ft), 
c Manu, vm, 27. Arth. 19 (p. 47), 91 (p. 246); Mbh. xn, 86, 24. 

7 Cf. Arth. 44. 

® Arth. pp. 114, 146, chap. 87. 'rho offence of killing a woman is equal to that of 
killing a Brahman: see Hopkins, The Foi^r Caatre, p. 98; Jolly, op. cit. pp. 116-7. 

® See Chapter xvi, p. 416; and Arth. 65. Manu, vn, 415. 
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In all cases the slave may purchase his freedom by 
timings acquired irx’espective of his master’s service, and ransom 
from outside cannot be refused. The slave woman who is taken to 
her master’s bed thereby acquires freedom, as also do her children. 

The progress of literature during the Maurya period is unlor- 
tunately for the most part matter for inference. Only three works, 
all in their way important, can with certainty be dated in or. near 
it; these are the Artha^astra of Chanakya, the Mahabhashya, 
Patanjali’s commentary on the grammatical Sutras of Panini, 
and the Pali Kathavatthu. The Vedic period, including the 
Brahmaiias and the eaidy TJpanishads, was prior to Buddha, and 
the same may be said in principle of the Sutras, or manuals of 
rites, public and domestic, the Veddiigas, treatises on grammar, 
phonetics, prosody, astronomy, etymology, ritual, whatever may be 
the date of the treatises which have come down to us. Nor can 
the like be denied regarding the various forms of quasi-secular 
literature which are named in works of abcmt this period, the 
Puraim, or myth, the ItivrUta, or legend, Alchyayika, or tale, 
Viikovdltya, or dialogued Some form of the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, the former of which we infer from Megasthenes to 
have been current during this period, belongs also to an earlier 
epoch. One philosophical system, the Silhkhya, seems to be prior 
to Buddhism; a second, the Vai^eshika, may have arisen in our 
period^. Finally, the canon of the Pali Buddhism and also that 
of the Jains, which is said to have been fixed at Pataliputra in 
313 (312) B.C., and the system of the Lokayatas or Ajivikas, are 
also in substance pre-Maurya®. 

K w'e may conjecturally assign to this period any definite 
literary fonois, these would be the ^dstra and the artificial poetry, 
or Mvya. Tlxe former, the most characteristic product of the 
Indian mind, is the formal exposition of a particular science in 
dogmatic enunciations accompanied by a discussion (Jbhdshya). 
Such are the grammatical work of Patanjali, the Artha^astra of 
Chanakya, the Kama^asti-a of Vatsyayana ; the Dharma (^astra, or 
Law, followed an older model, that of the metrical treatise, and the 
Nyaya 4^asti*a, or Logic, is a later creation. We cannot doubt also 
that many of the minor sciences {vidyds) and arts (/colds), which 
were from earlier times a subject of instruction, had already 
attained some systematic literary form*. As regards the artificial 

1 Lists are given in the Mahabharata (see Hopkins, J.A.O.S.^ xm, p. 112), 

2 It is known to A^vaghosha {Stitrdlarukdra) in the first century a.d. 

3 See Jacobi, Kalpaimtrat Introduction, 

* A number of these are mentioned in ^irahmajdla Sutta of the Diglia Nikdya. 
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'ja, is true that we have no positive evidence of its existence 
[aurya tinie& But the Buddhacharita of A^vaghosha, which 
dates from the first century A.D., presents a perfect and stereotyped 
form, indicating a long prepaiTition. 


That writing was in common use not only for literary purposes, 
but also in public business, the edicts of A9oka exist to prove! 
But this iy by no means all. Epistolary correspondence was 
perfectly usuaP, and written documents were employed in the 
courts of law-: moreover, the administration was versed in book¬ 
keeping and registration on a large scale and systematically 
arranged . And we have already the beginnings of a study of 
style'and a vocabulary of exegesis^ 


Sanskrit remained the language of the Brahman schools, of 
public and private ritual, and also of secular literature, except 
perhaps in the case of folk poesy®. In the life of every day and 
also in administration, furthermore in the sectarian books of the 
Buddhists and Jains, a vernacular was employed ; and from the 
Edicts of A^oka three such vernaculai-s are known, one of which, 
that of Magadha, probably profited by its central position, at the 
headquartere of the eiinire to encroach upon the othe..rs®. The 
Sanskrit was perhaps favoured in cultured racles, anJ. especially 
in the cities; and social ambition, hampered by insufiicient framing, 
began to foster a hybrid form of speech, now known as ‘ mixed 
Sanskrit,’ which subsequently established itself as a literary medium 
in certain Buddhist schools, when the canonical vernaculars, them¬ 
selves by no means dialectically pure, had already become 
stereotyped ^ 

We shall not trespass further on the province of the historian 
of language and literature. Nor need we dwell at length upon 
the likewise special topics of religion and law. Nevertheless there 
is an aspect of these which appertains to general history. 

There can be little doubt that the Maurya empire began with 


• Arih. 28; also pp. 29 and 88. Strabo (xv. 67 and 73) mentions writing on 
cloth. 

2 Megftsthenos denies written law%. Written documents are well avouched; see 
Manu, Yin, 168. 

2 See below, pp. 487-8. In AHh. p. 62, we hear qf a Record Room {nibandfuipiut- 
takoitMna) in the Treasury. 

** Arth. 28 and 180. 

ft On this subject see the discussion in J.R.A.S. (1913), and reff.; also \ot. 
Jacobi’s paper Wait ist Samkrit? in Scientia, xiv. 

ft Senart, Inscriptiom dc PiyadaH, n, pp. 434-6. 

‘ The priority of the Pali ntyle is clearly shown by Prof. Oldenbcrg, 0.0.X., 191*2, 
pp. 166 sqq. 
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The age of Budd 



^a^brahman, as well as a national, reaction 

one in which religious speculation was rife. Originally 
product of the Bi-ahmau hermitages, it had offered irresistible 
attractions to a people wearied of ritual formality. Innumei’able 
sects arose; it became a common understanding- that from any 
class a man could go forth, abandoning his home, and found oi 
join a sect of wandering disputants or ascetics. The Greek Aviiteis 
combine with the Buddhist and Jain books and the edicts of 
' A^oka in testifying to the ubiquity of the pravrajitas or <proimcin<xs 
' (Gk. (rappavai, (rappavalotf. We cannot doubt that this would in 
the end constitute a danger to the established order and an offence 
to the Brahman caste. The Brahman, in the Vedic age a priest, 
had long ceased to be primarily so. It is true that in public and 
private ritual the priestly function was his, and he was entitled to 
the emoluments thereof; also the Purohita, or king’s spiritual 
adviser, was one of the highest and most indispensable olhcers of 
state. It was, moreover, customary to consult the foresk-dsfeiling 
Brahitians upon high political matters^ and in the kw-courts the 
sacred Jaw was stated by Brahman assessors®. Nevertheless, as 
has been well said, the Brahman was not s. person who fulfilled a 
sacred func-tion —jh particular, the service of a temple has always 
been regarded as demeaning him—but a pereon who u'os sacred. 
He was exempt from taxation and confiscation, from corporal 
chastisement and the death penalty, branding and banishment 
being in his case the zdtima ration His tnie olfice was study and 
teaching, and his proper abode was the forest hermitage, where he 
maintained the sacred fires and lived for another world. An order 
such as this, establislied in customary respect and daily observance, 
was obviously threatened by the intervention of proselitising sects 
of impromptu origin, making claims upon the livelihood of the 
people, and interposing in formal and informal gatherings with 
fundamental problems. We can therefore well understand why the 
Artha<;;a.stra (Chap. 19) forbids the practice of abandoning domestic 
life without formal sanction and without provision for wife and 
family ; and we look forward with confidence to the great doctrine 
of the Bhagavadgita, that gi’aud pillar of Brahmanism, that salva- 


1 LaBsen, op. cit, ii, p. 213. 

2 Mbh, XU, 63, 23; Megasth. xxxii, 12; and Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
pp. 141 sqq. 

3 Rock Edict, xm; Megaath. xli, 19. The vX6/3ioi are the Sanskrit vdnaprasthas. 

< Megaeth. xLin, 19; Mbh. xrr, 86, 26. 

6 Mono, vm, 10; Hopkins, op. cit. p. 159. 

« Arth. p. 220; Manu, 123-4, 380; Mbh. xii, 56, 32 3; Megaath. i, 40. 
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oiv4^attainable not by the rejection of civil duty, but in and above ^ 
^^^lieperformance of it. Accordingly we see in the Maurya age the I 
beginning of a stage of concentration, in which only a few gi'eat I 
sects could maintain themselves by the side of a settled Bralmian | 
orthodoxy. And this was a natui-al corollary of a gi-eat empire. 

Among the Brahman deities the greatest share of popular 
adoration accrued to ^iva and Vishnu (under the form of Krishna), 
whom the Greeks report to ns as Dionysus and Heracles respec¬ 
tively k With the former was associated Skanda or Vi 9 akha, the 
god of Avar. The Buddhist books and sculptures, AA'hich give the 
preference to Brahma and Indra, are in this respect archaising. 
Qiva was specially worshipped in the hill regions® ; of the Vishnu 
cult the great centre aa’us Mathura®, the second home of the 
Krishna legend, which first ai’ose in Western India. The Jains 
were probably still mostly to be found in Bihar and Uj,jain, while 
the Buddhist expansion had perhaps even in the lifetime of the 
founder attained a far Avader range. 

Of law the bases are defined as, in ascending order of 
validity, sacred precept (dlio.t'Tiia), agreement (vyavaJuira), custom 
(charitra), and royal edicts (rqja^ana)*, and the subject is ex¬ 
pounded rationally, not theologically. Civil law is treated under 
the heads of marriage and doAvry, inheritance, housing and neigh¬ 
bourhood (including trespass), debt, deposit, slaves, labour and 
conti-act, sale, violence and abuse, gaming, and miscellanea®. Cases 
Avere heard—in the morning—before a triad of officials together 
Avith three Brahman exponents of laAV®; and there were rules as 
to the circumstances in Avhich agreements were valid, and as to 
procedure in court, Avith plea, counterplea, and rejoinder". We 
learn from various sources that cases were commonly disposed of 
locally by reference to a body of arbitrators (pauchayat), per¬ 
manent or constituted ad hoc, or by the officials of various grades; 
and there was a system of appeals as far as the king, Avho was 
regularly present in court or represented by a minister (jj-rdd- 
vivdhi). Oftcnces against ctjste or religion were tried by com¬ 
mittees entitled parS^Juids. Trials by Avager or ordeal were also 
The penalties, reasonably graduated and executed by 


common. 


» Megasth. I, 29-87; L. 76id. i, 33; “ IWd. i„ 18. 

* Arth. 58 (p. 1.50). Custom includes the customs ol villages, gilds, and families 
(Manu, viu, 41), For a general survey of the history of law and legal institutions see 
Chapter xn. 

‘ Arth, 57-75. Manu (vm, 8 Bqq.) mentions 18 heads of legal action. 

* Arth. 57; Manu, i,tv, 10. In Manu vm, 60, three witnesses are the ininimutu. 

7 Arth. . 57 . 
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_yal authority, include fines (these, and also debts, often co. 
mutable for forced labour^), whipping, mutilation, and death with 
or without torture. In cases of assault the principle familiar in 
fhe modern proverb ^ fii’st at the Thana is already known, but 
diluted 

/ Under the title ‘clearing of thorns’® are included criminal law, 
political ofiences, in particular misconduct on the part of officials, 
and the general business of police. Among the cases contemplated 
we may cite theft, murder, burglary or forcible entry, poisoning, 
coining, injury to property, criminal negligence, contumelious 
violation of caste rules*, boycott and other acts of employees, 
combinations to affect prices, fraud in regard to weights and 
measures. In all these matters the magistrates {pradeshtri, 
revenue and police oflicers) were assisted by an army of spies 
and agents-provocateurs, who in times of fiscal difficulty were also 
empowered to adopt the most reprehensible expedients for squeez¬ 
ing the well-to-do®. If the Greek writers are to be trusted when 
they report a rarity of offences among the Indians®, this was 
plainly not due to a state of innocence even as regards elaborate 


criminal acts. 

We now come to the matter of goveimment and administration, 
wliich we may treat with a little more system. 

Beginning with the civil administration and at its base, we find 
; already in operation that system of village autonomy under the 
headman {gramarfi, an official nominee), which has prevailed in 
India at all perioda Through him, no doubt, there was a joint 
responsibility for the assignment and payment of the land revenue, 
and consequently for the proper cultivation of the fields, which 
- failing, the occupier might be replaced by the village servants'. 
In consultation with the elders, the village patiXilmyat, be would 
also decide all questions relating to the customary rights and 
duties of the village barber, washerman, potter, blacksmith, and 
60 OD- His superiors were the grqpa in charge of five or ten 
villages and stJumika theoretically ruling one quarter of the 
realm®, each attended by executive, revenue, aud police officials. 
By some texts® further official gi’adations are recognised, and in 
the edicts of A^oka the highest local officials, set over hundreds of 


’ Manu, vm, 177 (debt), ii, 229 (fines). 

^ Arth. 73 (p. 196). » Arth. 76-88. 

* Manu, vn, 267 sgq. ® Arth, 90; Mbh. xn, 130, 36. 

6 Megasth. xxvn. ^ Arth, 19 (p. 47). 

** Arth, 19. 

^ Manu, YU, 115; Mbh, xu, 87, 2 sqq,; Hopkins, op. cit. p. 84. 
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Ministers 

of persons, [ii-e termed rdjiihas^ a designation. 
^"'^^^[ddoubt, to f»^^^'^ti^oj:"» 6 nnected with survey, land settlemei 
irrigati-^^^"* The superivj, all these, to whom they repo. 

3 es 8 ively, was one o? great ministers of state, to 
^^vmiliartri^ or Minister oi ^^^0 Interior and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

This important official- d^alt with the whole income of the 
state, including that of the Ro>al domains. The ;Q\ain heads are 
( 1 ) the proportion of the produce ')f land, wf^ich in^^^dia accrues 
immemoriaJly to tlie king in lieu ot renj ^ 2 ) the min^^ dxxe^ and 
cesses connected therewith^, (3) the spt^j^^l income frolic irrigated 
land, and that from pastures, forests, and othe^ works, 

(4) the customs at the frontiers, the transport ^^0g at ferrKs, etc., 
the road dues and tolls, the octroi at the city gat 0 g^ prc^i^s of 
coinage, and the various profits consequent upon tf^e methods of 
sale, (5) the fees exacted as licences from woikmen, craftsO^iij 
traders and professionals, gaming houses and passport ,§ 4 ^ ( 6 ) ^le 
fines derived from the law courts, also ownerless proper! and\7) 
special taxes, as it were tithes, for religious objects. In .tines of 
straitness there were also ^benevolences ^ exacted, but in theory 
only once, from the well-to-do. Under expenditure we understand 
without difficulty the maintenance of the sovereign and his court, 
the salaries— which the Artha^‘astra (Chap. 91) carefully defines— 
of the ministry and the vast army of minor officials and spies, 
religious provisions, the demands of the army and its equipment, 
including forts, the expense of mines, forests, etc., and of public 
works such as roads, irrigation, etc,, which was regarded as the 
function of the state, the maintenance of the families of slain 
soldiers, officials dying during employment, and finally of helpless 
persons^. We have here matter for the work of a large establish- ' 
ment and an elaborate clerical system ; and we learn in fact from 

^ Biihler, Z.D.M.G., XLvn, pp. 466 sqq. 

* Arth. 24 and 54; Manu, vri, 60. 

3 See Manu, vn, 127 sqq. Tbe normal proportion is one-sixth; see Hopkins, The 
Four Castes, p. 77 . But one-fourth in addition to rent is mentioned! by Megasthones 
(f. sitp. p. 475, n. 1). The mention of rent is contrary to our Indian information and 
constitutes a problem. 

^ Arth, 62; Manu, vu, 137-8. 

® uirth, 60; Manu, vm, 30-8; Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 122-3. 

* Pranaya or priti (to be demanded only once): see Arth. 90, Hopkins, op, cit, 
pp, 78, 86, 90-1. 

7 Arth. 19 (p. 47), 91 (p. 246); Mbh. xn, 77, 18, 86, 24; Hopkins, J.A.O.S.i xra, 
p. 107. Stolen property, if untraced, was also to be made good by the State; of. 
Mbh. xn, 75, 10. 
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d; 9 astra (Chaps. 25-7) that the of the Treasu „ 

.refully and minutely organised, wi*^ distinction^ of current, 
..rrent, occasional, and other expendt’^*’® various ca^ccks. 
loreover, both in town and country t’^ various gi-ades of oflBc jaig 
maintained full registers both of pro!'®*‘ty ®f population i 
'Thus the bifurcating roots of a v^t administration no doubt 
more effective in theory than in prpotice—connected the individual 
taxpayer with ^he crown. 

Another iiaportailt ministe*-’ the sannidhiitTi, or Minister 
of Works®,, who had storehouses, treasuries, prisons, 

armouries warehouses interesting item in his 

duties Was the maint/'-'‘^“®® ®f ^ rain-gauge®. We shall not dweU 
upon Ihe nr head of the executive revenue and 

judicial service, nr the pra^istri, or Minister of Correspondence, 
who was respnnsible for the di-afting of decrees and royal letters®, 
nor.of cou ‘’8e> '^Pnn the numerous adhpaJcsJim, or superintendents, 
tht Episco Pi of the Greek ivriters, in charge of minor departments. 
The-ithe r gi’eat officers of state were the daiivarilca, Chamberlain 
or Master of the Ceremonies, the (intciTvcini^lM or Head of the 
.Bodyguard, and the four indispensable chiefs who formed the 
inner cabinet, namely the mantrin, i.e. Dlwan or Prime Minister, 
the jmrbMta, or religious adviser, the senapati, or Commander- 
in-Chief, and the yuvaraja, or Heir Apparent. In the provinces 
were the various antapalas, or Guardians of Frontiers, and 
durgapalas, or Commanders of Forts, while the great empire of 
the Mauryas found a place also for the Viceroy (uparaja), no 
doubt attended by his own, minor, court. The functions of 
ambassadors are clearly recognised, with distinctions of pleni¬ 


potentiary, envoy, and instructed emissary, and rules for their 
behaviour are enunciated®. The chief ministers were in many 
''cases hereditary and, except in the instance of the Purohita, they 
would be more often of Kshatriya, than of Brahman, caste 
(Manu, VII, 54). 

As regards the government of cities, we hear of the mayor 
{iidgaral-ay, under whom as in the country districts are stlumikas 
and gopas, whose duties similarly include the keeping of registers 


1 Arth- 54-6. Ibid. 23, s xhid, p. 58. 

♦ On his duties see J.R.A.S.y 1914, pp. 383-6. ® Arth. 28, 

6 Arth. 12; Manu, vii, 63-7. A list of officials may be seen also in Hopkins, 
op* dt. pp. 128,129 n. 

7 Arth. 56; Manu, vu, 121; Mhh* xn, 87, 10. In virtue of his general functions 
he is entitled, like the premier, $arvuratachintaka,' djinker upon all matters ’; of. Foy, 
op. cit, p. 75. 
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sons and jffoperty. All inns, hostels, serais, and places of 
ertainment are under surveillance, and reports are received 
concerning strangers and frequenter’s. Then there are the various 
superintendents of works and dues, of sales, weights and measures, 
of store-houses and so forth. According to Strabo many of these 
duties w’ere, discharged by boards of five {pancImyatsY, and he 
enumei'ates six such boards, whose respective functions have 
already been described in Chapter xvi. j!^o doubt.the system' 
varied from jplace to place, and it may have differed according 
as the city was capital or provincial, subject to a sovereign or 
independent (Sy/MOKpaTovfiivr}, avTovo/iof, as according to Megas- 
thenes^ most of them had at one time been). We may think of 
the difference between a royal borough and free town in our own 
middle ages. 

Coming now to the military, we find that the native Indian 
accounts present a view of the case rather less simple than does 
Megasthenes*. 

/ According to these accounts the military might consist of 
"troops of difterent kinds, namely hereditary or feudatory troops, ■ 
hired troops, gild levies, and forest tribes*. In the first named, 
wliich were regarded as the most trustworthy, we may doubtless 
recognise the old Kshatriya division of society, connected by caste, 
and ultimately by race, Avith the king himself, such as in later 
times we find them in the quasi-feudal states of Rajputana. In 
the second class also the Kshatriya element would probably pre¬ 
dominate, though here there would be, no doubt, a career for any 
bold adventurer witli a strong am and a soldierly bent. As 
concerns the gild troops, which are plainly regarded as having 
a chiefly defensi^’e character®, thei’e is some room for doubt: were 
they merely the ordinary trade gilds, as an organisation for 
calling out the people for service in time of invasion, a sort of 
militia or landwehr ? Or were they (piasi-military corporations®, 
such as the modern Brinjaras, whose business Avas to supply 
merchants and others Avith armed protection of a quasi-professional 
character? While refraining from a decisive pronunciation, Ave 
cannot but incline in the circumstances to the former alternative, 


‘Q 


^ XV, C. 708. k jpailclidyat is mentioned in comiexion with town administration in 
the passage from the Mahabhamta, ap. Hopkins, ap. cit. p. 86 n. 

^ I, 32; ixxii, 4; xxxiv, 7. ^ See Chapter xvi, p. 410. 

^ Arth. 137; Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 185 sqq. 

® They are for * short expeditions ’ and less quickly assembled {Arth. pp. 341 and 
346); cf. Hopkins, op cit. p. 94; Manu, vm, 41. 

^ On these see Arth. 160 (p. 376). 
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^ real enthusiasm^. It is as guardian of the social (includi: 
domestic and religious) order and defence against anarchical 
oppression that the king is entitled to his revenue ; failing to 
perform this duty, he takes upon himself a corresponding share 
of the national sin". Educated in these precepts among a moralising 


people, he would have been more than human had he escaped the 
obsession of this conception of his duties. Hence we not seldom 
hear on royal, as well as on priestly, lips the expression that the 
king should be the father of his peopled 

His education is in philosophy, Vedic lore, business, and* the 
science of polity^: he is also to receive the ordinary instruction in 
mathematics and literature ^ He must attain to complete control 
of his passions by consideration of the errors of famous men in the 
past. He must never be oflFhis guard, or lacking in force®. 

His occupations are mapped out with a minuteness which in 
the literature is a subject of humorous comment^ The day and 
the night are divided by sundial or water-clock each into eight 
portions. Aroused by music at the end of the sixth nocturnal 
hour, he receives the salutations of his Purohita and others, and 
interviews the doctors and kitchen officials : then he reflects upon 


the principles of polity and forms his plans, after which he sends 
out his secret emissaries, and hears reports of his military and 


financial advisers. Next comes the hour for appearing in the 
Audience Hall or in the Law Courts ^ and considering the afiairs 
of the public, which has free admission. After this the king 
retires for his bath and repast; and this is also the time for 
religious devotions. The interval passed, he receives those who 
Viriug gifts, interviews his inspectors, corresponds by letter with 
his ministers, and makes plans of espionage. The sixth hour 
having now arrived, he takes his ease and reconsiders his policy. 
Ill the seventh and eighth hours, the cool of the day, he inspects, 
his horses, elephants, and arsenal, and consults with the Commander- 
in-Chief: at sunset he performs the usual religious ceremony. The 


1 'Mbh. xn, 59 and 121-2; Manu, vn, 14 sqq.; Hopkins, cit. pp. 135 sqq. 

2 Cf. Hopkins, op. cit. p. 78. 

5 Ibid* pp. 113 sqq.; Manu, vn, 80. 

* Arth, 1; Manu, vn, 43. 

5 The king Kharavela of Kalihga is educated in writing, arithmetic, law, and all 
sciences. Cf. Arth. 2 and Hopkins, op. cit, pp. 108 sqq. 

^ Energy, utthana^ ‘alertness* (Hopkins, op. cit, p. 125), is the favourite word. 

7 See also Chapter xvi, p. 416. Arth, 16; Manu, vn, 145 sqq., 217 sqq.; Hopkins, 
op. cit, pp. 129 sqq.; Formichi, op, cit, pp. 65 sqq. For the humorous comment see 
Jjarukutadracharita, vm, sub, init. 

® Megasth. xxvn, 16, 
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our of night brings in the I'eports of spies. Then come the 
bnd bath and meal, followed by religious meditation. To the 
sound of music His Majesty retires for rest. 

Tlie palace^ is a walled building, Avith the w'omen’s apartments, 
gardens, and tanks in the rear. In front of these is the innemiost 
court, where the king on aAvakening is saluted by the various 
domestic officials, and, according to Aeliau (xiii, 22) also by an 
elephant." The next is the station of a sham body-guard of 
dwarfs, hunchbacks, Avild men, etc.; while the outermost of all, 
compiunicating AA'ith the exterior, is occupied by an armed retinue, 
and by ministers and connexions. 

Everything bespeaks precaution. The structure of the palace 
itself includes mazes, secret and undergi’ound passages, holloAv 
pillars, liidden staircases, collapsible floors. Against fire, poisonous 
animals, and other poisons there is diverse provision, includmg 
trees Avhich snakes avoid, parrots and ^drikd birds Arhich cry out 
on seeing a serpent, other birds Avhich are variously affected by 
the sight of poison. Everyone has his OAAni apartments, and 
none of the interior officials are alloAved to comnmnicate Avith the 
outside. The women are careftilly Avatched by attendants, male 
and female ; not even their relatives are admitted to them, except 
in time of childbirth or illness. All employees coming from 
Avithout, such as nautch AA'omen, undergo bath and massage and 
change their dress before admission. Material objects, as they 
pass in and out, are placed on record and under seal. According to 
Megasthenes (xxvii, 15), the king changes his apax’tment every 


nlyht. 

The kitchen is in a secret place, and there is a multitude of 
tasters. The signs of poison in the viands and in the demeanour 
of the persons are carefully noted. Medicaments must pass similar 
tests. The instruments of the shampooer and others must be 
handled by the body-guard, and the persons themselves bathed, etc. : 
articles of ornament and apparel are inspected by female slaves; 
cosmetics, etc., are first tried on those who apply them. If actors 
are admitted, the orchestm and other appurtenances separate them 
from the spectator. The king rides or drives in the company of 
high officials. When he embarks upon a ship, the same is the case ; 
no other vessel must be near, and troops are stationed on the 
shore. Similar precautions attend the hunt. Foreign cmi.ssaries 
are received in durbar, and the king inspects his ti’oops armed and 
mounted on elephant or horse. In his progi'esses the roads are 


» Arth. 17-18. 
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fyi which the gilds of medieval Europe supply a fair analogy, a^ 
which is supported by the defensive character of the force. In any 
case the gild troops were regarded as in military value inferior to 
the men-at-arms. The forest tribes, employed like the Red Indians 
in the French and English wars of North America, or like other 
untrained auxiliaries in the armies of Greece and Rome, were 
destined for the service of distracting or detaining the enemy 


rather than for the actual crises of campaigns^ 

^ The main divisions of the army were the elephant corps, the 
cavah’y, and the foot: to which should be added the forageis and 
camp-followers. There was a scientific distinction of vanguard, 
centre, rear, win^, reserve, and camp, Avith elaborate discussions 
of formations on the march and in battle, attack and defence, and 
the value and employment of the several arms". Equipment Avas 
in considerable variety, including fixed and mobile engines, such 
as * hundred-slayers' Such instruments were, of course, familial 

even to the early nations of Mesopotamia, as were also the con¬ 
struction and siege of forts. The Indian forts were, as we have 
seen, systematically designed, with ditches, ramparts, battlements, 
covered ways, portcullises, and water-gates; and in the assault the 
arts of mining, countermining, flooding mines Avere employed no 
less than the devices of diplomacy In short, the Indians possessed 
I" the art of war. If all their science failed them against Alexander, 
and against subsequent invaders, we may conjecture, in accordance 
with other aspects of Indian thought, the reason that there Avas 
too much of it. In the formation adopted by Porus, the elephants 
and chariots in front and the infantry in the rear, we jpay perhaps 
detect an agreement with the precepts of the books As regaids 
the ethics of fighting, the Greeks received an impression of some¬ 
thing not unchivalrous; and here too we may recall the written 
precepts as to fair fighting, not attacking the wounded or those 
already engaged or the disarmed, and sparing those who surren- 
4 ered®. 

. ' It is in foreign policy that we find the culmination of the 
Indian genius for systematic exposition, the principles being those 
of Machiavelli^. Policy has not large aims; the mainspring is the 


i Arth. 12 (p. 31); Mhh, xn, 59, 48. 

* Arth. 107 sqq.; Manu, vn, 187 sqq.; Hopkins, qp. ciU pp. 191 sqq., 201 sqq. 

3 Arth. 36; Hopkins, op. cit. p. 178 n., pp. 293-4 and im. 

^ Arth. 168. ® Arth. 153-7; Mbh. xn, 99, 8. 

« Manu, vn, 90 sqq.; Mhh. xn, 95, 6 sqq.; Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 227 sqq. 

7 Arth. 98 sqq*; Manu, vn, 165 sqq.; Fonnichi, GV Iiuliaai e la loro sdeiiza 

Politica, pp. 89 sqq. 
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of kings and the much applauded desire for glory aud^- 
Sfli^rial rule. Already we find worked out in pedantic detail 
the not unreasonable principle that the neighbouring state is the 
enemy and the alternate one the ally. The varying circumstances 
decide in which of the six gunas, or situations, the monarch finds 
himself, whether aggressor, defender, or tertius gaudem, and to 
which of the four expedients, war, conciliation, biibery, or dissen¬ 
sion, he must have recourse. Here the arts of treachery and 
overreaching attain a climax : even in war there is a whole science 
of sowing suspicion among allies, treason in armies, disaffection 
or revolt in kingdoms (Manu, vii, 199 sqq.; 2Ibh. xii, 103). 

Of the polity which we have outlined, the only polity approved ■- 
by Indian science, the keystone was the sovereign. Even in the 
Vedic age the prevailing system was ..monarchical. Nevertheless 
the Vedas afford evidence of tribes in which the chief authority 
was exercised by a family, or even, as in the case of the Gei’man 
natbns described in the work of Tacitus, by a whole body of nobles, 
who are actually designated kings". Of such ruling oligarchies 
the age of Buddlia furnishes, as is well known, a number of 
examples: such were the Mallas of Kusinara and the Licchavis of 
VesalT. To these oligarchical communities the gro\vth of the great ’ 
kingdoms proved destructive ; at the time of Alexander s invasion 
they had largely disappeared from eastern Hindustan, and in the 
Punjab also Porus was working for their subjugation®. The 
Artha^astra (Chaps. 160-1) has even a policy of compassing their 
overthrow by internal dissension. Nevertheless, a number of thera>» 
survived through and after the Mauiya empire*, and one of them, 
that of the Malavas, handed down to later India its first pereistent 
era, the so-called Vikrama cx'a, which is still the common era of 
northern India. 

In the monarclues the king controls the whole administration, . 
and by his spies® keeps watch upon every part of it He is 
recommended** to che^'his officials by division and frequent 
change of functions. wNevertheless, the Indian king is no sultan 
with the sole obligation of satisfying his personal caprice. The 
oi'igin of royalty is the growth of wickedness and the necessity of 
chastisement, the virtue of which the Indian writere celebrate with 

’ Zimmer, AUinditchet Lebeti, pp. 162 sqq, 

* Bhys Davids, Biiddhist India, pp. 1 sqq.; Jayaswal, An Introduction to Hhidit 
Polity, pp. 3 sqq. 

^ Jayaswal, op, cit, pp. 1-7. 

* See Chapter xxi, p. 528. 


® Classified in Arth. 8-9. 


« Ibid, 22 (p. 57), 27 (p. 70). 
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id on both sides by police who keep away all armed perso! 
beetles, and cripples: he never enters a crowds Should he 
take part in a procession, banquet, festival, or wedding, it is in 
full retinue. 

The question of grown-up princes—that problem of polygamous 
sovereignties—receives careful consideration; for princes, like 
crabs, devour their parents^. Shall they be kept at hand, or 
aloof? if the latter, shall it be in a specified locality, in a frontier 
fort, in a foreign country, in rustic seclusion ? or finally, shall they 
be put out of the way ? In any case, they are to be under surveil¬ 
lance, and at need betrayed by agents-provocatmrs. The good 
son is to be made Commander-in-CMef or Heir Apparent, and in 
general the eldest is to be preferred. But a single son, if mis¬ 
behaving, must by some expedient be replaced. The Artha^astra 
even contemplates a joint-family sovereignty, as exempt from the 
difficulties attending succession^ 

It would seem that the states contemplated by the Indian 
science of Polity are of moderate extent. With the great empires, 
and in particular with that of the Mauryas, comes in the institution 
of Viceroys, or \iparajas*^, for example at Ujjain and Taxila. It 
has been suggested that it was the Alexandrian invasion that gave 
the impetus to the foundation of a single sovereignty embracing 
the greater part of India, This is sufficiently refiited by the facts: 
and indeed the conception of a Universal Emperor is quite familiar 
in the Vedic period : we may even believe that the conception was 
brought into India by tlic Aryans, who must have knowm of the 
great Mesopotamian powers. If we must seek for any foreign 
infiuence in Maurya times, we should" think rather of the 
Achaemenids, whose dominions extended to tlie Indus. As is well 
known («. sup. p. 480), the architecture of the period, and also 
the style of A<joka’s edicts, show definite traces of Persian influence; 
and the expressions ‘ the king’s eye ’ and ‘ the king’s ear,’ occurring 
in the Artha^astra (pp. 175 and 328), seem to furnish literary 
indications pointing in the same direction. 

‘ Arth. 18 (p. 45). * Ibid. 13-4. 

® Ibid. 14; cf. Hopkins, cit. p. 139 n. 

* Cf. Fick, op, cit, p. 86. 
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" ^^HAPTER XX 

AgOKA, imperial PATRON OF BUDDHISM 

The son and successoi’of Chandragupta is in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture known as Bindusara whereas the Puranas give the name 
Nandasara or Bhadrasara: n such a matter the Buddhist testimony 
would have superior authoity. The Greeks use instead of the 
name a title, Amitrochates = Sanskrit Amitraghata, ‘slayer of the 
foe,’ a form which is quotf], perhaps with reference to this king, 
in the grammatical work oiPatanjalih ’ 

Prom Greek sources wclearn concerning Bindusara only that 
he was ih communication wth Seleucus Nicator, from whom he 
received an envoy named Oaimachus and solicited the purchase of 
sweet wine, figs, and a ilxilosopher, the last named being refused 
on the ground that thojale of a sophist was not in accordance xvith 
Greek usage The seond Ptolemy, Philadelphus, also dispatched 
a representative, Dioysius, whose memoirs are mifortunately not 
preserved. 

Tlie Puranas attibute to Bindusai'a a reign of tAventy-five 
years, the Pfili books>ne of twenty-seven or twenty-eight. Wlxether 
he earned, or mere,r assumed, his soubriquet, we do not learn; 
hut it is clear that le maintained intact the dominions inherited 
from Chandraguph He had to deal with disafieetion in Taxila, a 
oity which was als(;to give trouble to his successor. It was allayed 
hy the despatch olthat destined successor, his son A 9 oka® 

The events an occurrences of the life of A^oka, as Ave knoAv 
them from the sol trustworthy source, namely his own inscriptions, 
are as follows. I the ninth year after his coronation he eftected 
conquest of ne Kaliiiga country, i.e. Orissa with tlie Ganjam 
istrict of MadfjS. The slaughter and sufiering which attended 
the conquest prduced upon his mind such an impression that it 
proved the turnig-i mt in his career. He joined the Buddhist 

^ * Mahahhathya, n, 2, 88. For ’A.iurpoxiTi]t (Athonacus xiv, 67) Strabo bas 

■AXXtTpojfdJttfs. ’ See Chapter xvu, p. 483. 

AgvkdvaddJia (z Divydvaddna, lucvi), pp, 371 f. 
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er as a lay disciple, and thus subjected himself to the influ* 
of ideas of which he was destined to be'one of the greatest propa 
gators. His active devotion to that faith began, however, two ana 
a half years later, about the end of the eleventh year fi-om his 
coronation, when he became a member of the Sauff^^ oi’vrtxalpv of 
monks, and in that capacity travelled fi’om place to pH^^j 
wandering Buddhist and Jain brothei’s, di^aying ed®*’Sy> 
phrases it\ This energy took the" forii of visits f® 

Brahmans, ascetics, and old people, insructiors aiw^ discussions 
relating to the Buddlust Dluxrma, or reli-jous princ^des. 

At the end of this tour, which he claims to have had important 
results, not however very clearly indicjted, he issued the first of 
his religi'>u8 proclamations, an exhortafon to his officials to adopt 
the like principle of energetic action ; and he also oi-dei-s that hit 
loisMive should everywhere be engrave^ upon rocks and on sto> 
jiillars, where such existed. The pnctice of <••;:ving Buddh‘'r 
sentiments in this manner on conspicuus objccis v-s afterwarij, 
to receive a. very wide extension, as<s still visiljie in Tibet, in 
Central Asia,' in China, and througlput the Buddhist worM 
During the following two years, the thirteenth auJ fourteentii, 
Agoka's activity must have been at its he'jht. He issued no fewer 
than sixteen missives, of which fourtcen^ar® found engi-aved, in 
one corpus, in places as far distant as 0® extremities of his 
empire, at Gimar in Kathiawar, at Mansc'ra and Shahbazgarht 
in the Punjab, and twelve of the same withtwo others at Dhaul 
and Jaugada in Orissal In these records, which seem to hav- 
been engraved in his fourteenth year, A 9 okagives an account of 
• the administrative and other measures whi(' he had adopted 
^ He had been active in causing wells to be <ig by the roads, in 


providing meilical aid for men and animals (peliaiw a reference to 
animal hospitals, now known as PanjroUs), ad iu propagating 
medical or useful plants; and this not only in his wn dominions, but 
in those of the neighbouring, independent and ua;^>- in«lcpendent, 
states of South India and the north-west frontic, nay, even as far 
as the Greek kingdom of Antiochus and beyod. Then he h- 
made regulations restricting the slaughter of annals for food an 
especially on occasions of festivals and public shows. He ha« 
issued eloquent appeals for kindness and considration in fami' 
relationships, in dealings with Brahmans and cachers, in th‘ 


1 Edict of Sahaerum, etc. 

a The Oricaa vernions omit nos. xi-xin of the other grons and append l.vo 
special ones. 
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of the great propagator of the Buddhist faith and morals 
the imperially lavish founder of its shrines. 

A 9 oka’s activity in tliis latter respect is not proportionally 
evidenced by existing monuments. When the Chinese pilgrims 
refer, as they constantly do, to a ^ stupa of A^oka,' we cannot in 
strictness understand anything more than one of archaic style, 
such as are those still more or less intact at Sanch! or Bharhut 

figured on their sculptures and elsewhere, nor are we allowed to 
ascribe en hloc to the emperor himself the pillars at Delhi, Allaha- 
Md, Sarnath, Rampurva and in other places, on which his edicts 
are found inscribed: he himself forbids this, when he orders his 
edicts to be engraven on pillars, where such should be founds 
The only works of this nature particularised by him in the edicts 
relating to the jilaces in question are the double enlargement of 
the stupa of Konagamana at Nigllva, the pillar erected at the 
same place and that at the Lumbini garden: the cave-dwellings 
assigned to the Ajivika monks in the Barabar hills are not 
expressly stated to have been constructed by Aqoka's orders. 
^Vllen we have added the stone railing round the Bodhi-tree, which 
seems to be figured on the stupa of S^chi {v. sup. p. 500), we have 
completed the list of what can certainly be ascribed to him. But, 
no doubt, the remains of the palace, the Aqokarama, the Kukku- 
tarama, and other erections at Pataliputra may be plausibly claimed 
for him-; and we may also mention the completion on his behalf, 
by the Yavana king Tushaspha, of the Sudarqana tank in Junagarh, 
which had been begun by his grandfather Chandragupta^ For 
the rest we must be content to believe that the great reputation 
which he enjoyed in this respect had a solid foundation. 

Two famous cities in frontier countries have a traditional claim 
to Aqoka as founder. The former is ^ri^^agar, the capital of 
Kashmir, embracing the site of the old Qrinagari, which is con¬ 
nected with his name^ In Nepal the ancient city of Deo-Patan 
(Deva-pattana) and the adjacent village of Chabahil are associated 
with a visit of A^oka accompanied by a daughter Clmrumati and 
her Kshatriya husband Devapala®. The two latter are said to 
have remained in the comitry and to have built respectively a 

^ Edict of Sah&eram etc. (the earliest edict). Pillars set np by Aijoka’s own orders 
are mentioned in Pillar Edict vn (quoted in full inf. p. 510). In other oases style 
and archaeological considerations must decide. 

3 Waddell, Report on the Excavations at Pataliputra (Patna), Caloutli, 1903. 

^ Ep. Ind. vin, pp. 40-7. 

< Rajalarahginl, translation of Sir H. A. Stein, r, U. 101-7, s^ud the notes. 

5 Sylvain L6vi, Ee Nepal (Musdo Ouimet, 1905-b), i, pp» 67 and 2S3j n, 24, 336; 

m, 161 f. 
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_ *niry and a monastery, the latter left unfinished by its founder, 

"^’’-®^egend—for such it is—derives some support from the archaic 
style of the four neighbouring stupas ascribed to Acjoka. 

The name Acoka occurs in only one of the kno^vn inscrip¬ 
tions^. Elsewhere the emperor employs (in conjunction with raja, 
‘king’) the official titles devanam priya, ‘dear to the gods, and ,, 
p^'iyadar^ana, ‘of friendly mien.’ The former style—which in 
later ages the popular grumbling, so humorously common in India, , 
as in other countries, diverted to the sense of ‘ fool ’—is known 
to have been employed by contemporary kings in Ceylon, and by 
Anoka’s grandson (or still more remote descendant) Da 9 aratha, so 
that it was probably normal; indeed A^oka lumself once uses the 
plural in the sense practically of ‘ kings.’ Priyadar^n also, which 
has been well rendered ‘ gracious,’ may represent a customary view 


feL 


that the king should wear ‘ a mild, pleasant, and composed aspect’ -. tt 
But it is certainly quite possible, as M. Senart suggests®, that it i- 
was adopted by A^oka as his ordination name. 

The chronology of the reign is fixed within wide limits by the 
mention in the thirteenth Rock Edict of ‘ the Yona King Antiochus 
and beyond that Antiochus to where dwell the four kings severally 
named Ptolemy (Philadelphua of Egypt, 285-247 B.C.), Anwonus 
(Gonatas of Macedon, 278-239), Magas (of Gyrene, died j^). and 
Alexander (of Epirus, 272-258?).’ The fact that these aiMll sup¬ 
posed to be reigning makes it unlikely that the edict was issued long 
after the year 258 B.C., when one, if not two, of them died. A prior » 
limit of any value does not seem to be supplied by the passage, 
inasmuch a.s Antiochtis Theos, whose reign began in 261 B.O., was 
preceded by a sovereign, his father, of like name. The omission of 
the Ractrian ruler Diodotus, whose independence of the Seleucid 
empire dates from about 250 B.O., confirms the inference that the 
edict is not long posterior to the year 258. Adopting 258-7 as its 
provisional date, and accepting the arguments which assign it to 
the fourteenth year, we arrive at 270 B.O. as the latest year for 
the coronation : but plainly nothing in the calculation forbids an ,n 

earlier date. Tliat the coronation was posterior by four years to < 

the actual beginning of the reign is aifirmed by the Ceylon tradition 
and perhaps also indirectly implie*! by the same: which would 


1 Found in 1915 ftt Maski in the Baichur Dist. of Hyderabad; see Hyderabcul 
Arch. Series, No. 1, 1915. 

2 Mh. xn, 67, 39; cf. 67, 19. In the Kharoshthi documents from Chiucce 
Turkc.:)Un priy^idar^ana is a common form of polite address; see Kharoif^hi luscrip- 
lions, Parf i, 1920,'pasnm. 

> /.f.; Inscriptions dc Piyadad, n, pp. 227-8. 
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year 274 b.c. as the latest possible for A 9 oka’s accession, 
is may reasonably be suspected as an invention made in the 
t of a chronological system \ A provisional chronological 
"i^e of the reign might then take shape as follows : 
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J b.u at latest: accession, 

I 1 0 i..r at latest: coronation. 

fci at latest: conquest of Kaliiiga and adlicsiou to Buddhism. 

at latest: entry into the order of monks and beginning of active 
' ^ i>r6|)aganda. 

'■ ' ;»t latest: issue of first Edict (that of Sahasram, Rupuath, Bairat and 

Brahmagiri). 

> *7 ds.o. at latest: issue of the fomteen Rock Edicts; dedication of cave 
dwellings in the Barabar hills. 

}m, at latest: visit to Kapilavastu. 

1 ?: Council of Pataliputra. 

UjC. at latest: second visit to Kapilavastu and visit to the Lumbinx garden. 

-2 fe.c. at latest: issue of Pillar Edicts. 

S !b.o. ?: death of Aqoka (on the assumption that the reign lasted 36 or 
years, as the Puranas and Pali books affirm). 


According to the Ceylon tradition the coronation of A 9 oka 
|i place 218 years (i.e. in the 219th jear) after the death of 
Ifpia, and the Council in the 236th year. The tradition of 
lotau on the other hand, as reported in Tibetan books ^ places 
le 50th year (out of 55) in the reign at an interval of 234 years 
iom ihe Parinirvana. The Chinese and Sanskrit reckonings are, 
IS is well known, vitiated by confusion mth another A^oka, Kala- 
;oka or Kakavarna of the Qi^unaga dynasty, who is placed one 
jentury after Buddha. The number 218 may very Avell be deserving 
*f credit as a genuine tradition*; but it is of value for the deter- 
niuai ion rather of the date of Buddha than that of A 9 oka. A 
nndi (discussed number 266 in the earliest edict has no bearing 
ipnj&hronology^. 

activity of A 9 oka lay wholly, so far as we are informed of 
it^flpie sphere of dharma, i.e. according to tlie Indian definition, 
t^B^ihere of conduct leading to heaven or to final liberation ^; 

m fcv say, the spheres of religion and morality. It therefore 
ryvni.Hhe8 a complement to the strictly political system of the 

^ J A ^ipposition broached and rejected by M, Senarfc, (^. cit, n, pp. 237-3. But 
p) Acoka may have been de facto inaler during the last years of Bindusara, which 
ain the extra three years assigned by the Buddhists to that king (Rixpra, p. 495). 
khill, Life of the Buddha^ p. 238, and the Tibetan texts there named. 

^er’s translation of the Mafuivamsa, Introduction, pp. ^xxi sqq, 

7. Thomas, Jnd. Ant,, 1908, pp. 19-23, and Lt (VA<ioh (-Tc^ur, At ,. 

V, pp. 507-22). 

;the employment of the word by A^oka aoo. Senarl, r<.. TnfcrqHiom de 
In, pp. 308 f. 

I 
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ArthacuBtra. We may consider it , under the aspects 
empei’or’s principles and personal action, his admonitions, and his. 
ordinances and institutions. 

It was, as we have seen, the events of the Kaliuga war t; 
awoke the humanitarian and missionary spirit in A^oka. Hfa w 
impressed both by the actual hoiTors of the campaign and bj^b 
interference Avith the peaceful and paoral influence of the religioi 
teachers. The chords Avhich were struck have in Indian life { 
dominant note: A^oka attached liimself to the Buddhist religioi 
the most important of those which upheld the doctrines of ahhm 
and maitri, abstinence from doing hurt to, and benevolent feehi 
towards, living creatures. Two and a half years later he awoke t 
the possibilities of his position, joined the order of monks, ai 
entered upon a course of ‘activity.’ 

The importance of energetic action by the sovereign was'iu' 
new conception ; the Indian writers on policy make it the subj 
of constant admonition to their rulers {v. sup. p. 492). Nor n 
the idea of royal responsibility for the virtue of the people 
novelty : the king is, as we have seen {ibid.), the upholder 
dharma and incurs a proportion of the sin of the people, if 
e.xacts the taxes without maintaining the social order. But A 90 
gives to these principles a neAV force and direction by calling npo, 
all to participate in his energy and by fixing attention upoi 
moral improvement as a means to happiness in the present, anc 
further in another, life. His position is therefore not merelj 
paternal, as the books would require, and as he himself ])ro- 
fesses^: he has also a moral and religious responsibility an« 
mission. 

Tlie degree of A9oka’s appreciation of Buddhism is not verj 
easily definable ; and it Avas even at one time contended that his 
e,ii-ly faith, AA’hich laid such special stress upon the doctrine ol 
benevolence, was rather that of Jainism. He emphasises the 
principle of tolerance, Avishes for the real prosperity of all sects, 
and, while not discouraging discussion, always a prominent feature 
of Indian religious life, earnestly preaches avoidance of ottence. If 
he discountenances what he considers vain ceremonials and certain 
popular entertainments, which were occasions of animal slaughicr, 
his attitude to the Brahman system in general is benevolo 
respectful: he believes in the gods and Avould have his 
strive for heaven. Nevertheless, A9oka Avas undoubtt 
Buddhist: he became a lay disciple and then a monk; h 


1 .KaJinga Edicts i and n. 
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cials, as early as his thirteenth year, that of following 
own example in making their visitations the occasion of 
p'olent activity and religious propaganda. For this pui’pose, 
^ver, he himself organised a special ecclesiastical hierarchy 
(ligious officevs {dharma-inaJiamutra), to whom these two 
liijis were primarily assigned, and who moreover siii>erintended 
ouities of bis own household, and those of his queens, his sons, 
thei relatives, and organised the activities of the committees 
ounciih(^^«r^8/tafZ) at the head of the Buddhist, Jain, Ajivika 
other jects. The tolerance of all sects as regards liberty of ‘ 
ence ia every district seems also to be a feature of A 9 oka’s 
cor'Jeption, as it is opposed to the rule of the Artha^astra 

I. 8). 

lire we conclude our analytical appreciation of A9oka’8 rule, 
e personality wliich in so un-Indian a fashion pervades the 
of his pi’oclamations—a personality which in its rather high- 
.g, and by consequence partly plaintive, energy recalls another 
ess imperial saint, the Roman Marcus Aurelius —can be com- 
icated only in his own words : and we are therefore justifi^* 
iting two of his edicts, one a normal specimen of their ton^ 
the second the solemn review of liis measures, rvhich, publisheo 
twenty-seventh year from his consecration, we have v'^ntured 
feignate as ‘ the testament of A'^oka.^ 


]7wOCK Edict IV. ^ 

r the past, dur'ftg centtnries, there has been steady growth in 

Kice ot' tax:.*ig life, ill-nsago of living creatures, misbehaviour among relati.\,^^ 
ohaviour towards Brahmans and ascetics. But now through the pious observ _ 
of king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, the signal of the drum lias become a 
^ Jl of piety, displaying to the i>eoplo sights of celestial cars, sights of elephants, 
fettres, and other heavenly shapes. In such w ise as has not been before in many. 

* ‘‘iries, there has been at present, owing to the inculcation of piety by king i 
Jusi, dear to the gods, growth in abstinence from taking lite, in abstinence from 
Sge of living creatures, in proper behaviour towards relatives, proper bcliaviour 
j^s Brahmans and ascetics, obedience to mt^ther and father, obedience to elders. 
Iftfte and other manifold ways pious observance has grown, and this pious observ- 
riyadasi, dear to the gods, will make still to grow. The sons, ilso, and 
ijons, and gi-eat-grandsons of king Piyadi^i, dear to the j^ods, will foster this 
^lubscrvancc until the end of time. Standing fast by piety and morality, they will 
piety. For this is the best atition, inculcation of piety : i>ious observance, 
Hh, is not found in an immoral pei*son. Hence in this respect also growth and 
fiitiing off is good. To this end has this been inscribed, that men may effect 
wt!. in this respect and that failing off may not be sufft^re 1. Tins has been 
'rib* d by king Piyadasi dear to the gods, having Viceu consecrated twelve 
L.. 
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B^wth »t pioly)' The p«»l.lc. toPTO d,d pot gn)w » P 

growth in piety. . , . xi . 

In this matter thus says king Piyadasi, dear to the goas . 


Tltis thought came to mo: In the pait the kings had this wish : ‘Vow. may 


the ‘peopio grow with'a proper gi-owth’iu piety ? ’ The did not 

grow^vith a proper groivth in piety. WheiHjby then can the people be made h 
conform? Whereby can the people be made to grow with a pi .^or growth 
piety ? Whereby can I elevate any of them by a growth in piety ? 

In this matter thus says king Piyadasi, dear to the gods; 

This thought came to me, ‘I wiU publish precepU of-piety, I vill inculcate 
instructions in piety : hearing these, the people will conform, will be eoyated, and 
will gi-ow strongly with the growth of piety.’ For tliis purpose precep, of p.ety 
werc published, manifold instnictions in piety wore enjoined, SO that Uy officers 
in charge of large populations might expound them and spread them ahnmd. 
Tlic governors also, in charge of many hundred thousand lives, they als^woro 
ordered, ‘thus and thus catechise the persons of the establishment of piety, * 

Thus says Piyadasi, dear to the gods; c 

With the same object piUars of piety were made by me, dignitaries of 

. were instituted, precepts of piety were proclaimed. 

n-=mgo-gardens were planted: and at each balf-koss wells .'vere dug; dso 
houses were made : many ivatering-stations also were made in this and that i 
orX I-mfort of cattle Lid men. Little indeed is mere comfort : for ^ h m 

' neonle ""'e*’-'tified both by previous kings and bj in} , 
^ ''“iiight^. nform with a coui^ormity in piety, for this reason was 

But, tliat the^^ ® j ^ ^ | 

Piyadasi, dear to the gods : ^ ‘ ^ 

'nit{\rie8 of piety were appointed by mo irt^^narge c^f manifold indulgence 
. both for ascetics and for householders; also ove.^ all sects vferfi tlj® 
* '%)inted. Over the affairs of the Saiigha also wore they 8o■^ 'tiioso shall >b>' 
fippointed’; likewise over Brahmans, Ajivikos also were they set, ‘these Hhalkl|j 
'appointed.’ Over Nirgranthas also were they set, ‘these shall be .appomU^ 
Over various sects also were they sot, ‘these shall be ap^wintod. According^ 
circumstances such and such dignitaries were set over such and such. Diguitiu-^ 
of piety also were appointed over both these and all other sects. 

'finis says king Piyadtisi, dear to the gods: 

These and various other chisses were appointed in charge of the distribi^ I 
of charity, both my ovm and that of the queens. And in my whole harem m • 
carry out in manifold fasliions such and such measures of satisfaction, both li| 
and in all quarterj?. The same has been done as regards the distribution^ 
charity on the part of my sons and the other princes, ‘ these shall bo appuiiy 
over the distributions of cliarity/ with a view to ensamples of piety 
conformity to piety. For this is an ensample of piety and conformity to 
when ill the peopio compassion, liberality, truth, honesty, mildness, and go< 
shall thereby be increased. 

Thus says king Piyadasi, dear to the gods: 

VVlmtsoever gfX)d deeds have been done by me, thereto the iieople 
conformed, and those they copy. And thereby they have grown and will 
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xlience to mothers and fatliers, in obedience to venerable persons, in 
fi-mity to the old, in riglit bcba\iour towards Brahmans and ascetics, the 
poor and wretched, slaves and sciwants. 

Thus says king Piyaditsi, dear to the gods: 


This giwtli in piety is a growth in two respects, in the restraints of piety and 
in considcratenoss. Now of these restraint by piety is a little thing, but con- 
sidemteness a greater. The restraint of piety is this, that I have had such Jind 
such creatures made exempt from slaughter, and there are other restraints of 
piety which have been ordained by me. But by consideratencss there has been 
to a gratter degree a gro\\i;h in piety on the part of men, conducing to abstention 
from ill-usage to living creatures and to non-taking of life. This wiis done to this 
end, that sons and grandsons may continue therein as long as moon and sun 
endure, and that they may conform accordingly. For by so confonniug this life 
and the future life are secured. This Edict of Piety wiis inscribed by me, when 
I had been six and twenty years consecrated. 

Thus says tl^e dear to the gods: 

Where there are stone pillars or stone slabs, there this Edict of Piety is to bo 
inscribed, that it may bo permanent. 


The dynastic successors of A^oka are by the Brfiliman an<i 
Buddhist traditions diversely reported according to the follo^riii 
scheme: 


Brahman Sources. 

A\ 

(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali AffCj 
pp. 27-80.) 

1. Kunrda or Suyagas, reigned 8 yeai’s. 

*2. Baudhuprilita, son of Kunala, reigned 

8 years. 

*3. Indrapalita. 

^4. Da^ona, sou of 3, reigned 7 years. 

5. l)a(;^*aratha, son of 4, reigned 8 years. 

6. Samprati or Saugata, son of 5, reigned 

9 years. 

*7. ^ali 9 fLka, son of G, reigned 13 years. 

8. Devadliarman or Devavarman or Soma- 

^arman, son of 7, reigned 7 years. 

9. Catadhanvan or ^ 9 adharman, son of 8, 

reigned 8 years» 

10. Brihadratha, reigned 7 yeai-s. 


Buddhist Souxees. 

A. 

(Bivyavadanay xxix.) 

1. Kunala. 

2. Samprati, son of 1. 

3. Brihaspati, son of 2. 

4. Vrishasena, son of 3. 

5. i Pushyadhamia, son of 4. 

6. Pushyamitra, son of 5. 


B, 

{jRdjatarahgintf i, 108 f.) 
Jaloka iu Kashmir, son of A^oka. 


B. 

(Taranatha, ilistory of 

trans. Schiefner, pp. 48 f4™ '' 

1. Kuniilii, 

2. Vigata^oka. 

3. Vlrasona. 


1 The names accompanied by an asterisk appear only in certain recendions of the 
t’ornnio list. 
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fhese meagre and conflicting lists are Evidently no materia! 
tory: but they supply certain indications which may hereafter 
be verified. One of the Buddhist sources includes in the dynasty 
the name of Pushyamitra, really the founder of the succeeding line 
of the Qungas: he was commander-in-chief to Brihadratha and 
he availed himself of a grand review of the army to overthrow and 
slay his master ^ Lest this error of the Buddhists should lead us 
whoUy to prefer the Brahman accounts, let us observe that the 
latter differ in numerous particulars, some naming more kings than 
others, and all pi’esenting diversities of spelling: moreover, none 
of them justifies in detail the total of 137 years Avhich they unani¬ 
mously ascribe to the whole Maurya dynasty. 

The existence of some ofpie kings named in the list is avouched 
by mdepeudent evidence, ^agaratha is known by tlu-ee inscrip¬ 
tions bestowing on the Ajivika sect caves in the Nagarjuni hills^: 
v^amprati is mentioned in the Jain tradition as a convert of their 
patriarch Suhastin**. Oaloka is celebrated in the history of 
Kashmir, as a great propagator of (^aivLsm and for a time a 
persecutor of the Buddhists, further as having freed the country 
from an invasion of Mlecchas, who would be Greeks, and a 
conqueror who extended his dominions as far as Kanyakubja or 
Kanauj. 

The extreme confusion reigning in the legends is probably, as 
was indicated long ago, to be explained by a division of the empire, 
perhaps beginning after Samprati^ The Buddhists will then give 
the western line, as is indicated by the fact that Virasena is 
represented as ruling in Gandhara® and further by the fact that 
Sophagasenus, or Subhagasena, with whom Antiochus the Great 
renewed an ancestral friendship in 206 RC.®, is indicated by his 
name as a member of this line. This series will then have 
been terminated by the Greek conquest of the Punjab under 
Eutbydemus and his successors. At Patoliputra the second line 
may have held out a little longer, until about the year 184 B.O., 
whe)i it was overthrown by Pushyamitra, whose power may have 
centred about Ujjain, and who, as is indicated in the drama of 
Kalidasa called the 3£d.l(iviIc(iffni‘)nitTci, succeeded to the struggle 
u'ith the Greeks. But descendants of Agoka were as late as the 


1 Bana's HanliacharUa (trans. Cowell and Thomas), p. 193. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, i, pp. 103-4, 134-5. 

3 See Jacobi’s note in xxii, p. 290 (Kalpasuira). 

* Laasen, lud. Alt, ii, pp. 283 fiF. ® Taranatba, op. cit, p. 50. 

® Polybius, XI, 34 ; sup. Chapter xrn, p. 442. 
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Later Desce?idants 

;h century A*D., if we may trust the statement of Hiueq 
, still in possession of small dominions in eastern India; for he 
relates that shortly before his visit Purnavarman, king of Magadha, 
a descendant of A^oka, had restored the Bodhi-tree, which had 
been destroyed by Qagahka, otherwise named Narendragupta, of 
Karnasuvarna, or BengaP. 

‘ Sea the translations of Julien (i, pp. 463-4), Beal (n, p. 118), and Watters 
(n, p. 115). 


CHAPTER XXI 


INDIAN NATIVE STATES AFTER THE PERIOD OF 
THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

The inscriptions of A^oka give us, for the first time in history, 
a comprehensive survey of India from the Hindu Kush to Ceylon ; 
but it would be a mistake to assume that even A^oka, the most 
powerful of the Mauryas, maintained full political control over an 
empire of so vast an extent. His edicts clearly show that there 
were certain well-defined grades in the influence which he claimed 
to exercise in different regions. There were first of all ‘ the king's 
d minions,’ by which we must no doubt understand the provinces 
1 of the empire —the central government of Pataliputi’a (the United 
Provinces and Bihar) and the viceroyalties of Taksha^ila (the 
Punjab), Avanti or Ujjayini (Western and Central India north of 
the Tapti), and Kaliiiga (Orissa and the Ganjam District of Madras). 
Over all kingdoms and peoples in these provinces the emperor was 
supreme. He was the head of a great confederation of states 
which were united under him for imperial purposes, but which for 
all purposes of civil government and internal administration re¬ 
tained their independence. He was the link which bound together 
in association for peace or war powers which were the natural 
t rivals of one another. 

Beyond ‘the king’s dominions’ to the north-west and to the 
south lay ‘ the border peoples,’ whom the emperor regarded as 
coming within his sphere of influence. On the north-west, in the 
Nortjl-West Frontier Province and in the upper Kabul valley, 
these are called in the inscriptions Gandharas, Kambojas, and 
Yavanas (Yonas) ; and on the south, beyond the limits of the 
-^irovinces of Avanti and Kaliiiga, there were the Rashtrikas of the 
litoratha vountry, the Bhojasof Bcrar,the Petenikas of the Auran¬ 
gabad District of Hyderabad, the Pulindas, whose precise habitat is 
uncertain, and the Andhras, who occupied the country between 
the Go aavari and the Kistna. 

Anoka’s relations with these frontier peoples are most clearly 
indicated in the Jaugada version of the Kaliiiga edicts. It was 
addressed by him to the officers of state at Samapa, no doubt the 
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the site of which the ruined fort of Jaugada in the Ganjai 
‘ /rict now stands : 


If you tosk, * With regiird to the unsubdued borderers what is the lung’s com¬ 
mand to us?’ or ‘What truth is it that I desire the borderers to grasp?’—the 
answer is that the King desires that ‘ tliey sliould not be afraid of me, that they 
should trust me, and should receive from me happiness, not sorrow.’ Moreover, 
tliey should gi’asp the truth that ‘the King will bear patiently with us, so far as 
it is possible to bear with us,’ and that ‘for my sake they should follow the Law of 
Piety, and so gain both this world and the next’ And for this pui-poso I give you 
instructions. (Kalihga Edict i, traus. V. A Smith, Asoka\ p. 178.) 


The emperor's attitude towards these neighbours is one of 
general benevolence. They are not his subjects: they are ^un¬ 
subdued '; but in the interests of peace and good government he 
is concerned in their welfare and their good conduct. He is 
prepared to bear with them patiently ^ so far as it is possible ^: 
that is to say, he trusts that punitive expeditions or annexations 
may not be necessary. 

The region occupied by the southern ‘ border peoples' includes 
what is now known to ethnologists as the Central Belt and still 
contains the largest groups of primitive tribes to be found in India. 
In the course of twenty-two centuries the policy of the govern¬ 
ment remains unchanged in regard to these representative 
earliest inhabitants of the sub-continent. They continue tc 
themselves in accordance with their traditional tribal consjl 
and are subject only to such control as may be deemed tl| 
dispensable : 



The policy of the Government of India is to permit no sudden restrictions that 
may alter the accustomed mode of life of these tribes, butnither to win confidence 
by kindness, and thus gradually to create self-supporting communities, acknow¬ 
ledging the stiite as arbitrator of those questions hitherto decided by might rather 
than by justice, {hnp, Gaz, in, p. 124.) 


Beyond the zones of border peoples lay realms of whose com- 
pli^te independence there is no question. On the north-west 
ka’s sphere of influence ended at the frontiers of the Yavana 
king" Antiochus, i.e. the Seleucid monarch Antiochus II Theos; 
and on the south it probably did not extend much beyond the 
locality of his southernmost group of inscriptions atlsila, the modern 
Siddapura in the Ohitaldroog District of N. Mysore. The apex of 
the peninsula wiis occupied by the ancient Di'avidicin kingdoms of 
the Satiy^iputas, the Chems, the Cholas, and tto Pandyas. With 
these independent nations Anoka's relations merely such as 
might be expected to exist between friend! Powers. 
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. But, Avhile the invaluable testimony of the edicts thus enalj^U^ 
js to estimate the character and the extent of Maurya rule at its 
height, we have no such trustworthy guide for the period of its 
declined Its end, according to the Puranas, came about through 
a revolt which placed the (jJuhgas on the imperial throne. It seems 
certain, however, that the (^uugas succeeded to a realm already 
greatly diminished. The history of India at this time is still con¬ 
fined to the regions which were once known as ‘the king s dominions 
and ‘the border peoples’; but these are no longer under the imme¬ 
diate rule or under the indirect control of any one power. Political 
conditions in the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. were extremely com¬ 
plicated. The causes of this complication were twofold—internal 
strife and foreign invasions; and both of these were the natural 
and inevitable results of the downfall of imperial rule. In Central 
India and in the land of the Ganges the supremacy of the later 


Mauryas and of their successors, the 9™gas, was disputed by the 
Andhras of the Deccan and the Kaliiigas of Orissa ; and, now that 
the fi’ontiers could no longer be held securely against hostile 
pressure from without, torrents of invasion burst into North- 
Western India through the channels which led from Bactria and 


from Eastern Iran. 

The chief kingdoms of Northern India lay along the routes 
which connected Pataliputra, the former capital of the empire, 
with the Kabul valley on the one hand and with the delta of the 
Induil on the other ; and these routes were continuations of others 
which passed through Iran to the West. When, at the height of theii 
power, the Maurya and the Seleucid empires were conterminous, 
intercourae by land between India and the Western World was un¬ 
impeded. But already during the reign of A^oka revolts in the 
Seleucid empire had led to the establishment of hostile powers in 
Bactria and Parthia, which controlled the two great lines of com¬ 
munication. The extension of the Yavana power from Bactria 
through the Kiibul valley to the Jumna in the first quarter of bhe 
second century B.C., and the invasion, a century later, of the,^f*kas 
from Seistan into the country of the lower Indus (^akadvlpa or I ndo- 
gcythia), a position commanding the route through Oentml india, 
are described elsewhere^. The land-ways which united India with 
the West had thus become increasingly difficult from the middle 
of the third cei.tury to the early part of the first ccnt’jry b.c. ; 
but by sea commerce was still maiutaiued with Mesopotamia 


X Chapter xx, pp. u ff. 
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Kingdo77is on the Ce^itral Route 

Jon) and Egypt (Alexandria) through the Persian Gulf and' 
thg"Red Sea; and the ports on the Avest coast were connected 
Avith Pataliputra through UjjayinI, the great emporium of the 
period. But the isolation of the sub-continent was noAV almost 
complete. The attempt to make India a great Avorld power had 
failed ; and its history noAv becomes a complex struggle within its 
OAvn borders of elements both native and foreign, such as Avas to 
recur many centuries later on the doAAiifall of the Mughal empire. 

No detailed account of this period of turmoil can be Avi-itten. 
All that Ave can attempt, Avith the aid of such fi’agments of historical 
evidence as have been preserved, is to disentangle the various 
elements involved in the struggle and to estimate their mutual 
relations. These may best be understood if Ave consider the means 
of communication then available. 

Roads in the ordinary sense of the Avord did not exist; but 
there was a net-AVork of well-beaten routes throughout; and along 
these armies in Avar, like merchants and pilgiims in peace-time, 
made their Avay from one city to another^ Through this system 
ran the tAVo great arteries which have been already mentioned. 
The chief stages on the more northern of these are described in 
Chapter xxii, p. 543, in connexion with the progress of the Yavana 
invasions. The course of the central route, which joined the 
northern route at Kau^imbi, was as follows: 


From (1) Hyderabad in Sind to Ujjain (UjjayinI) 500 miles. 

„ (2) Broach (Bhrigukaccha) N.E. to Ujjain 200 „ 

„ Ujjain E. to Besuagar (Vidiga) 120 „ 

„ Besnagar N.E. to Bharhut 185 „ 

„ Bharhut N.E. to Kosam (Kaugarabi) 80 „ 

„ Kosam E. to Benares (Kagl) 100 „ 

„ Benares E. to Patna (Pataliputra) 136 „ 

It is in the monuments and coins of the kingdoms of Vidiga, 
Bharhut, and Kau 9 ambi that we find the most unmistakable traces 
of the 9in’>gas and their feudatories. That the first ^uuga king 
reigned at Pataliputra is assumed in literature (p. 618) and may be 
inferred from the descrijAtion Avhich the Purunas give of the origin 
of the dynasty. We arc told that Pushyamitra, the commander- 
in-chief of Brihadi’atha, the last of the Mauryas, slew his master 
and reigned in his stead; and it AA’as believed in the seventh 


* For the military importance of this state of affairs which ‘ipa^ the ordinary 
bueinesB of peace time...a regular training for campaigning,’ and whio) ‘ explains the 
extraordinary promptitude with which the wars of the Indian arny have I'oen bo 
frequently entered on,’ seeChesney, Indian Polity, Chapter xvu (quote! in liny. 0<ii. ni, 
pp. 402-3). 
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that this military coup d’etat took place on th 
a review of the forces^. If the chronology of the 
Puranas may be trusted, this event happened 137 years after the 
accession of Chandmgupta, Le. c. 184B.O., and the mgn of Pushya- 
mitra lasted for thirty-six years®. Fortunately m this instance the 
statements of the Puranas may be checked to some extent by 
evidence supplied from other sources. Ihe Qung^ came m o 
conflict with other powers who were eager to share in the spoil of 
the Maurya empire—Andhras, Yavanas, and ^akas—a,nd what we 
know of the history of these peoples is in accordance with the view 
that Pushyamitra was actually reigning during the period thus 

attributed to him. , 

The origin of the ^uiigas is obscure. Their name, which means 

‘ fig-tree,’ may perhaps be tribal. According to Paiiini (iv, 1, 117) 
they claimed to be descendants of Bharadvaja, the puroMta of 
Divodasa, king of the Tritsus (p. 82); and, as Bharadvaja is asso¬ 
ciated with Vitahavya® from whom the Vltihotras (p. 316) probably 
derived their name, the two peoples may have belonged to the 
same region, that is to say, to the countries which, under the 
Maurya empire, were included in the viceroyalty of Ujjain. It is 
with the kingdom of Vidiga, which forms part of this region, that 
the Cuiigas are especially associated in literature and inscriptions. 
The dynastic list of the ten guuga kings is as follows^ : 

1 . Pushyamitra reigned 36 years. 6. Pulindaka reigiied 3 years. 

2. Agnimitra reigned 8 „ 7. Ghosha reigned 

3 . Va8ujye8htha(Sujyestha)r. 7 „ 8. Vajramitra reigned 9 or 7 „ 

4. Va8umitra(Sumitra)reignod 10 „ 9. Bhaga (Bhagnvata) roigned 32 „ 

5 . Odraka(Andhrakaetc.)r.2or7 „ 10. Devabhuti reigned 10 „ 


Wlien allowance is made for the uncertainty as to the len^h 
of the fifth and eighth reigns and for the fact that the computation 
is by whole years without regard to fractions, the total duration 
ascribed to the dynasty, viz. 112 years, may well be correct; and, 
if BO, the rule of the Qufigas came to an end c. 72 B.C. 

In Buddhist literature Pushyamitra figures as a great persecutor 
of the Buddhists, bent on acquiring fame as the annihilator of 
Buddha’s doctrine. He meditated the destruction of the Kuk- 
kutarama, the great monastery which A 9 oka had built for 1000 
■'T.orlic. to the south-east of Pataliputra; but, as he approached the 


1 Harshachaita (trans. Cowell and Thomas), p. 193. 

2 The alternitive statement of some versions, ‘sixty years,’ is manifestly due to 
textual corruptior 

* Vedic IndeJf n, pp. 97 -B, 316-7. 

* Cf. Kali Age, pp. 30-3, 70. 
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iice, he was met with the roar as of a mighty lion and hastily 
mthdrew in fear to the city. He then went to Qakala (Sialkot) in 
the E. Punjab and attempted to exterminate the Buddhist com¬ 
munity there, offering a reward of 100 dlndras for the head of 
every monk. The end of this pei-secutor of the faith was brought 
about by superhuman interposition^. 

Underlying such legends we may no doubt recognise certain 
historical facts. Pushyamitra was regarded as a champion of the 
Brahman reaction which set in after the triumph of Buddliism 
during A 9 oka’s reign. He was remembered as a king of Magadha 
and as suzerain over dominions in the Punjab which had owmed 
the sway of his Maurya predecessors. The subsequent fate of his 
chief capital, Pataliputra, is obscure; but ^akala was soon—within 
his own lifetime as it would seem—to be wTested from the Qungas 
by the Yavanas and to become the capital of king Menander (p. 549). 

Some of the events of Pushyamitra’s reign are also reflected in 
the earliest of Kalidasa’s dramas, the MulamJcagnimitra, the plot 
of which turns on the love of Agnimitra, king of Vidi^ and the 


■^L 


viceroy of his fother Pushyamitra, for Malavika, a princess of 
Vidarbha (Berar) living at his court in disguise. The play was 
produced before another viceregal court at Ujjain on the occasion 
^ of the Spring Festival in some year c. 400 A.D. during the reign of 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. Like nearly all Sanskrit dramas, 
it is little more than a story of intrigue. Its main interest is any¬ 
thing but historical; but some of its charactera represent real 
personages, and certain references to the history of the adjacent 
kingdom of Vidica are appropriately introduced in the last Act 
It would be unreasonable to suppose that these had no foundation 


in fact. 

The first of these references is to a war between Vidic'fi and 
Vidarbha in which the former was victorious. As a result Vidarbha 
was divided into two provinces separated by the river Varada, the 
modern Wardha, which is now the boundary between Berar and 
the Central Provinces. It seems clear from what is known of the 
general history of this period that any such incursion of the Quiigas 
into this region must inevitably have brought them into collision 
with the Andhras, whose power had at this time extended across 
the Deccan from the eastern coast (p. 530). It has been assTimed 
therefore with much probability that Yajfiasena, the prince of 
Vidarbha in the play, nmst have been either an Andhra or a 
feudatory of the Andhras^ 


» mvyavadam, pp. 433-4. ‘ Poe Chapter xxtv, p. 600. 
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^/iue other incidental reference in i^QMaldviMrjnimitra confir 
Se account of a Greek invasion of the Midland Country given by 
the YugaPuranaandsupported bystatenients which appear as gram¬ 
matical illustrations in Patanjali’s commentary on Panini (p. 544> 
The Yavana successoi-s of Alexander the Great in the Punjab had 
evidently forced their way through the Delhi passage and attacked 
the very centre of the (puhga dominions. In the play a messenger 
comes to Agnimitra with a letter from Pushyamitra announcing 
his intention to perform the horse-sacrifice, the traditional Kshatnya. 
rite whereby a king asserted his title to exercise suzerainty over 
his neighboui’s. The horse, as was the custom, had been set free 
to roam whithersoever he would for a year as a challenge to all 
opponents ; and he was guarded by Pushyamitra’s grandson, Vasu- 
mitra, the sou of Agnimitra, attended by a hundred princes. The 
challenge was accepted by a body of Yavana cavalry, who tried to 
capture the horse as he wandered along the right bank of the river 
Sindhu ; and a conflict ensued in which the Yavanas were defeated 
by the Cuiigas. Pushyamiti-a’s claim was thus maintained; and 
he proposed to celebrate this triumph by the performance of the 
sacrifice which Agnimitra, as one of the monarchs of his realm, was 
invited to attend. An allusion to this sacrifice may perhaps be 
preserved in another grammatical example used by PatanjalP; 
and, as we have seen (p. 302), it is probably to the solemn recitation 
of the suzerain’s lineage on such occasions that we owe the dynastic 
lists preserved in the Puranas, 

Unfortunately we cannot be certain as to the river on whose 
banks the encounter between the Yavanas and the gun^s took 
place ; but the choice seems to he between the Kali Sindhu, a 
tributary of the Charmanvatl (Chambal) flowing within a hundred 
miles of Madhyamika (near Chitor), which was besieged by the 
Yavanas (p. 544), and the Sindhu, a tributai7 of the Jumna which 
would naturally be passed by invading forces on the route between 
Mathura (Muttra) and Prayaga (Allahabad). 

Of Agnimitra nothing is known beyond such information as 
may be gleaned from the Malavikagnimitra and the Puranas. 
The combined evidence of these two sources may be interpreted to 
mean that, after ruling at Vidi^a as his father’s viceroy, he was his 
successor as suzerain for a period of eight years. Whether the 
Aguimitra, whose coins are found in N. Pafichala and who was 
therefore presumably king of Ahicchatra, can be identified with 
the gunga king of that name is uncertain (p. 525 ; PI. V, 3). 

1 BbaiKlarkar, IndrAni^t 1872, p. 300. 
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jfate of the fourth king in the list, Vasumitra or Sumiti-a, 
who as a youthful prince guarded the sacrificial horse and defeated 
the Yavanas, is told in theHarshacharita: ‘Sumitra,8onof Agnimitra, 
being over fond of the drama, was attacked by Mitradeva in the 
midst of actora, and with a scimitar shorn, like a lotus stalk, of his 
head’\ Who Mitradeva was we can only conjecture ; but it seems 
not improbable that he may have been the king’s minister and a 
Kanva Brahman of the same family as Vasudeva, who is said 
to have brought about the fall of the dynasty through the 
assassination of the last king Devabhuti. It may be that we 
have here an indication of the gro^vth of that infiuence, which 
so often in Indian history has transferred the real power in the 
state from the prince to the minister, from the Kshatriya to the 
Brahman. 

The next name in the list appears in many disguises in the MSS. 
as Odruka, Andhraka, Bhadraka, etc. Mr Jayaswal has given good 
reasons for supposing that the original form from which all these 
varieties are derived was Odvcilcu, and he has shown further that 
this name is most probably to be restored in the Pabhosa inscr. 
no. 904, which should therefore be regarded as dated ‘in the tenth 
year of Odraka.’ If these acute and plausible suggestions may be 
accepted, we must conclude that the region of Pabhosa—the ancient 
kingdom of Kaucambi, as seems most likely (p. 524>— was included 
at this period in the sovereignty of the guhgas; but at the ^me 
time we must recognise that an error has crept into the text of the 
Puranas, which, as they stand, assign either two or seven years to 

this king'*. , . , _ , ,, 

There appears to be no reason for doubting that the last king 

but one, the Bha ga or Bhagavata of the Puranas, is theBhagabhadra, 
in the fourteenth year of whose reign the Besnagar column was 
erected by Heliodorus, son of Dion, the Yavaua ambassador who 
had come to the conrt of Vidi^a from Antialcidas, king of Taksha^ila 
(p. 558). This identification enables us to bring the histories of the 
gungas and the Yavanas into relation with each other, and to 
determine, naturally within limits of possible error, a fixed point in 
their chronology. If the duration of reigns as given in the Puranas, 
confused though it is by textual corruptions, be approximately 
correct, the fourteenth year of king Bhagabhadra (within a few 
years of 90 B.C., whether earlier or later) may well have fallen 


'Sl 


^ Trans. Cowel] and Thomas, p. 192. Ansk k 

2 Cf. Jayaswal, Jour, of the Bihar and OrUm Research Soc., Dec. 1917, pp. 478-5, 

with Fiilirer, Ep. Ind. u, pp. 240-3, and T^irgiter, Kali Age, p. 31. 
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the reign of Antialcidas, if, as seems not unlikely, he w 
the successor of Heliocles and came to the throne c. 120 B.c.^ 

The name of this Quhga king appears as Bhagavata on a fragment 
of another column which was found at Bhilsa, but which is suppose 
to have been taken there from Besnagar. The inscription was 
engi-aved when the king was reigning in his twelfth y^r“. Another 
king of the same name is known from the Pabhosa inscr. no. 905 ; 
but the two cannot be identified as their metronymics are different: 
the king at Pabhosa is the son of TevaiiT, Avhile the king at Vidi 9 a 
is the son of Ka^I, i.e. a princess from Benares. 

With the assassination of the dissolute Devabhuti the line or 
the Cmigas comes to a close. Of the deed the Harshacharita gives 
a fuller account than the Puranas: ‘In a frenzy of passion the 
over-libidinous Qubga was at the instance of his minister Vasudeva 
reft of his life by a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave woman disguised 
as his queen’ (Trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 193). This minister 
was a Kanva Bi-ahman; and the Puranas, in their present form, 
make him the founder of a line of Kanva kings, who were themselves 
succeeded by the Andhras. But, as we have seen (pp. 317 8), tms 
is history distorted. The Pm-anas have been edited, and, m the 
process, much of their value as records has been destroyed. Certain 
incidental statements, however, have escaped the editor; and these 
seem to show that the Kanvas and the guugas were contemporary. 
The Kanvas, who are expressly called ‘ministers of the ^uiigas, 
are, in some versions, said to have become kings ‘among the 
Cungas’®; and, as has been observed already, the Amfiiras are 
credited with sweeping away not only the Kanvas, but also what 
was left of the ^uiigas’ power’ {iUd:). With re^rd to the 
Andhras, the more certain evidence of inscriptions assies them to 
a period which is in flagrant contradiction to the position which 

they occupy in the Puranas (p. 530). 

We may conclude, then, that the Quiigas were a military power, 
and that they became puppets in the hands of their Brahman 
counseUoi-s. They ruled originally as feudatories of the Mauryas 
at ■Vidi 9 a, the modem Besnagar, on the Vetravatl (Betwa), near 
Bhilsa and about 120 miles east of Ujjain. In the letter, which is 
read in the last Act of the MidaviMgnimitra, both Pushyamitra 

1 See Chapters xvn, p. 461 and xxn, p. 559. . iqa 

» E. D. Bhandarkar, Arch. Sur. of Ind., Annual fursT 

prasad Chanda, J.R.A.S., 1919, p. 396; Memoirs of the Arch. Svr. of Ind., 1920 ( • ), 

p. 162. 

3 Kali Age, pp. 64, 71. 
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t^^ghimitra are ‘ of Vidica ’; and Vidica remained their western ^ 
il after no small portion of the Maurya empire had fallen into 
their hands, and many, perhaps most, of the kings of Northern and 
Central India had become their feudatories. 

The importance of Vidi 9 a, the chief city of Akara or Da 9 arna 
(E. Malwil), was due to its central position on the lines of commu¬ 
nication between the seaports of the western coast and Pataliputra, 
and between Pratishthana (Paithan), the western capital of the 
Andhras pn the S.W., and (^ravasti (Set Mahet) on the N.E. The 
ancient monuments in its neighbourhood are among the most 
remarkable and extensive to be found in India. At various villages 
^vithin a radius of about twelve miles of the present town of Bhilsa 
there are groups of Buddhist stu 2 )a 8 , numbering some sixty in all, 
which ai'e known collectively as the Bhilsa Topes, and of which 
the most celebrated are those of Sanchi. The inscriptions as well 
as the style of the architecture and sculpture of these monuments 
show that they belong to the throe successive periods of Maurya, 
Quhga, and Andhra supremacy. But the importance of this region 
may be traced back to a still earlier date ; for at the ancient site 
of Eran, about forty miles N.E. of Bhilsa, are found the finest 
specimens of the early punch-marked coinage, and here too was 
discovered the earliest known example ot an Indian inscribed coin, 
which records the name of a king Bharmapala (PI. V, 1). Its 
Brahmi legend runs, like Kharoshthi, from right to left, and was 
supposed by Bidder to represent an earlier stage in the history of 
tlxis alphabet than that which appears in the edicts of A^oka\ 

Some of the feudatories of the guhgas are known from their 
inscriptions and coins. The only ancient monuments, on which the 
tribal name of the imperial dynasty has yet been found, came from 
the Buddhist stu 2 )a at Bharhut, in the Nagod State of Central 
India, about 185 miles N.E. of Vidiga-*. Here two gateways were 
dated ‘in the sovereignty of the (^uhgas.’ One of these (inscr. 
110 . 087) was erected by Dhanabhuti ‘ Vacchiputa,’ i.e. ‘son of a 
princess of Vatsa (Kau^ambi),’ and the other (inscr. no. 688) by 
some member of the same family. The name Dhanabhuti occurs 
also in an inscription at Mathura (no. 125) and may be restored 
with certainty in the record of a donation made by his queen, 
Nagarakhita, at Bharhut (no. 882). From these sources combined 
We may reconstruct the family tree of this king from his graudful her, 
king Visadeva, to his son, prince Vadhapala ; and we may conclude 
that this family ruled at Bharhut, and that it was connected in some 

* Indisclu Palaeogntphie, p. 8. * Chapter xxvi, p. 624. 
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with the royal family at Mathm-a, more than 250 miles to 
As none of the four names is found in the list of Qmigas 
given by the Puranas, it is most probable that the kings of this 
line were feudatories, though they may have been related to the 
imperial house by family ties. 

Acting on Mr Jayaswal’s illuminating suggestion (p. 521), we 
may perhaps venture to trace the feudatory kings of this dynasty 
to Kau9ambl, 80 miles N.E. of Bharhut, and to Ahicchatra, 250 
miles N.W. of Kau^ambl. The question of the site of Kau^ambi 
has been much debated, chiefly because of the impossibility of 
reconciling Cunningham’s identification (Kosam on the Jumna in 
the Allahabad District of the United Provinces) with the descrip¬ 
tions of Chinese Buddhist pOgrims. But in all this controversy it 
seems to have been forgotten that such descriptions may either 
have been incoiTect originally or may have been misinterpreted 
subsequently. The tangible facts seem undoubtedly to support the 
identification of Kosam with Kau 9 ambi. It must have been a city 
of great military strength. ‘ The remains at Kosam include those 
of a vast fortress Avith earthern ramparts and bastions, four miles in 
circuit, with an average height of 30 to 35 feet above the general 
level of the country’ (Imp. Gaz. xv, p. 407). It was also an im¬ 
portant commercial centre, as is indicated by the extraordinary 
variety of the coins found there ; and at a later date the name of 
the place was unquestionably Kau 9 ambi, as is proved by at least 
two inscriptions which have been actually discovered on the site\ 


At a distance of two or three miles to the north-west of Kosam 
stands the sacred hill of Pabhosa (Prabhasa), the solitary rock in 
this region of the doab between the Jumna and the Ganges ; and 
on its scarp,, in a position wellnigh inaccessible, there is a hermit s 
cave ‘ cut into the vertical face of a precipice 50 feet high ’ (J 
Lvi, p. 31). In the seventh century A.D. it was believed to be the 
abode of a venomous dragon which was subdued by the Buddha, 
who left his shadow in the cave. Hiuen Tsiang, who tells the story, 
adds that the shadow was no longer visible in his day; but the most 
recent editor of the inscriptions, which are engraved inside and 
outside the cave, inforiios us that the country folk still believe 
in the dragon^. One of these inscriptions (no. 904) records—if 
Mr Jayaswal’s reading is correct—^that the cave was excavated in 
the tenth year of the reign of Odraka, the fifth of the ^uhga kings. 
The donor was Ashadhasena, the maternal uncle of Bahasatimitra, 


) J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 604; Kp. Jnd. u, p. 244. 

^ Watters, On Yuan Chwang, i, p. 371; Fiihrer, Ep. Ind. n, p. 241. 
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■^y was presumably the feudatory king then ruling at Kau^am 
d whose coins (PL V, 2) are found at Kosam. Bahasatimitra was 
thus, it seems, contemporary with Odraka, whose reign, according 
to the Puranas, began 61 yeare after the accession of the first (^unga 
king, i.e. c. 123 B.C. ; and this date is in agreement with the period to 
which numismatists have, from entirely different considerations, 
assigned the coins of Bahasatimitra. The coinage of the kings of 
Kau^ambi seems to begin in the third century B.C. and to extend 
over a period of about three hundred years L 

The donor of the cave at Pabhosa traces his descent from the 
kings of Ahicchatra, the northern capital of the Panchalas in the 
Bareilly District; and the inscriptions give the genealogy of his 
family for five generations beginning with his great-grandfather, 
^onakayana, and ending with his nephew, Bahasatimitra. The line 
is carried two stages farther by the Mora inscription which describes 
the daughter of Bahasatimitra (Brihasvatimitra) as the wife of the 
king (of Mathura) and ‘ the mother of living sons ’ {J.R.A.&. 1912, 
p. 120). In the patronymic, Qonakayana, ‘ the scion of the house 
of Qonaka,’ we may perhaps see an allusion to the glories of Pafi- 
chala in the heroic age, when, as is recounted in one of the ancient 
verses preserved by the ^atapatha Brahmana, king (^ona Sati-asaha 
celebrated his triumphs by the performance of the horse-sacrifice®. 
No detailed list of the earlier historical kings of Pauchala occurs 
in the Puranas; but coins found in the neighbourhood of Ahi- 
cchatra—now a vast mound three and a half miles in circumference 
on the north of the village of Riinuiagar—^have preserved the names 
of about a dozen of their successors in the (^uuga period®. Among 
the kings thus kno^vn there appears an Agnimitra (PI. V, 3), who 
has often been supposed to be identical with the second (^unga 
king. There seems to be no evidence at present either to prove 
or to disprove the suggestion. Thr of name may well >> 

accidental, or, perl’aps more pr 
royal families of Vidi^a a>’'’ 
of another king of Ahi- 
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§>i^doms acknowledged the suzerainty of the guiigas. The histd^^ 
jiMTcau 9 ambi may be traced back to the time when the Purus 
(Kurus) removed thither after their capital, Hastinapura, hud been 
destroyed by an inundation of the Gauges^ We now find this city 
under the rule of a house in which Kurus and Pauchalas had no 


doubt long been merged, 

Mathura (Muttra) on the upper Jumna, about 270 miles in a 
straight line N.W. of Kau 9 ambT, may perhaps have been another of 
the feudatory kingdoms. This sacred city, the MoSovpa r) rmv ©ecSv 
of Ptolemy (vil, 1, 50), was a stronghold both of the worship of 
Krishna and of Jainism ; and it was the capital of the ^urasenas, 
V one of the leading peoples of the Midland Country. Its earlier 
rulers find a place in the Pumias, but only in the general summary 
of those dynasties which were contemporary with the Purus (p. 316); 
and coins have preserved the names of at least twelve later kings 
who reigned during the ^uhga period^. One of these, Balabhuti, 
is associated by the style and type of his coinage with Bahasatimitra 
of Kau^ambi, whose daughter was married to a king of Mathura 
(p. 525), The two kings were almost certainly ruling at about the 
same time; and it seems reasonable to assume, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, that they were both feudatories of 
the guhgas. Another king of Mathura, Brahmamitra (PI, V, 6) 
was probably contemporary with king Indramitra of Ahicchatra 
(PI. V, 4); for both names are found in the dedicatory inscriptions 
of queens on pillars of the railing at Buddh Gaya, which is assigned 
by archaeologists to the earlier part of the first century B.C. (p, 626). 

Inscriptions show that in the second half of the first century B.C, 
the region of Mathura had passed fi*om native Indian to foreign 
(^aka) rule®; and their evidence is confirmed and amplified by that 
of the coins. The characteristic type of the kings of Mathum is a 
standing figure, whi^^ 'en supposed to rejiresent the god 

PI ' this type is continued by their 

' of the ( 5 )aka King of Kings. 

'PI. V, 9, 10) are known 


^mohini votive tablet, 
' e latter was ruling 
was preceded by 
jd afterward? as 


in, Indian Coins, 
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Vatrap; and Ranjubula appears to have been the successor 




(fSsixraps who are known only from their coins—Hagamasha(Pl. V, 

7), and Hagana ruling conjointly with Hagamasha (PI. V, 8). These 
numismatic indications all tend to support the conclusion that by 
about the middle of the first century B.C. the Qaka dominion was 
fully established in that region of the Jumna river which lies beyond 
the south-eastern limits of the Punjab. 

By c. 72 B.C., according to the chronology of the Puranas, the 
dynasty of' the (^uhgas had come to an end. In the present state 
of Indian archaeology it seems impossible to trace the extension 
of the rule of those kings of Vidi^a who reigned after Pushyamitra 
beyond the region in which the Jumna and the Ganges meet, i.e. the 
ancient kingdom of the Vatsas (Kau^imbi) and the present district 
of Allahabad. The investigation of ancient sites may no doubt 
some day throw light on the contemporary history of the countries 
which lay to the north and east of Kau^ambi—Kosala (Oudh), 
Videha (N. Bihar), Ka 9 i (Benares), Magadha (S. Bihar), and Auga 
(Monghyr and Bhagalpur); but the available evidence is not suf¬ 
ficient to enable us to determine whether the kingdoms in these 
countries were still united under one sovereignty, as in the time of 
A^oka, or whether they had become independent. Kosala is repre¬ 
sented by coins of this period which are found on the site of Ayodhya; 
but from these little information can be gleaned at present. They 
represent a line of about ten kings, of whom nothing is known but 
their names (PI. V, 11, Aryamitra; 12, Muladeva)\ A king of 
Magadlia and a king of Rajagriha are also mentioned in the in¬ 
scription of Kharavela; but whether the former was still a powerful 
suzerain at this time, and whether the latter was anything more 
than a local prince ruling over the old capital of Magadha must 
remain doubtful until more definite evidence can be discovered 
(p. 537). The history of the famous kingdom of Magadha, once the 
centre of the empire, becomes utterly obscure. That for sbme time 
Pushyamitra continued to occupy the imperial throne which ho had 
seized is a natural inference from those passages of the literature 
in which he is mentioned in connexion Avith Pataliputra; but that 
he was able to hold it to the cud, and to hand it down to his suc¬ 
cessors is at present not capable of proof. No certain traces of the 
later Qungas or of their feudatoi’ies have yet been found in the 
region of Magadha. 


’ Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 90, PI. IX; Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 11; 
J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 287. 
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, But in addition to the powers which dominated the kingdoms > 
v^e gi’eat highways of communication, there were in less accessiole 
regions numerous independent states; and of some of these the 
coins of this period have preserved a record. These communities 
were military clans or groups of clans; and they were governed 
sometimes by kings, but more often by tribal oligarcliies. They 
were Kshatriyas; and by this name, the common designation of 
them all, they are known to the historians of Alexander the Great 
in two districts — in the north of the Punjab to the east of the Ravi 


(p. 371), and in the south-west where the Indus and the Sutlej meet 
(Xathri, p. 37t>). They were the ancestors of the Rajputs who played 
a most important part in the history of Northern India at a later 
date, and their coins are found throughout the regions to which 
modern ethnologists trace the origin of the Rajputs : 


The cradle of the Rajput is the tract named after him (Rajputana), not, how¬ 
ever, as it is limited in the present day, but extending from the Jamna to the 
Narbada and Satlaj, including, therefore, the whole of Malva, Bundelkhand, and 
parts of Agra and the Panjab. From the northern parts of this tract there seems 
to have been an early movement of conquest up the western rivers of the Panjab, 
!W far as the Himalaya and Kashmir, whereby was laid the foundation of the pre- 

d,ii'],]iiuiico of ttlio trilios Btill in jKiaaesBioii. (llaiuoB, p. ^0.) 


Bxuitiplos of such early Rajput states aro the Yaudhoya con¬ 
federation in ‘the southern portion of tho Puiyab. . .and the northern 

parts of Rajputana’ {J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 887), and the Arjuuayanas 
in the Bhartpur and Alwar States of Rajputana (ibid, p, 886). Both, 
the Yaudheyas, ‘Warriors,’ and the Arjunayanas, ‘Descendants of 
Arjuna,’ are mentioned by Panini in the fourth century B.C.; both 
issued coins as early as the first century B.C. ; and both appear 
among the peoples on the frontiers of the Gupta empire in the 
Allaliabad inscription of Samudragupta c. 380 A.D. Other states 
struck coins with the bare legend ‘Of the Rajanya (Kshatriya) 
Country.’ It is impossible at present to determine with much pre¬ 
cision the localities in which these coins were issued; but similarity 
of type suggests that one variety may belong to the same region as 
the coins of the Arjunayanas and the kings of Mathura (PI. V, 13) ^ 
The mountainous fringe of country on the north of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces was also occupied at this period by inde¬ 
pendent native Indian states ; and the names of some of them have 
similarly been preserved by the coins, which were no doubt the 
result of commerce between these peoples of the hills and the low- 
landers. In the Gurdaspur District of the Punjab there lived the 

^ Rapson, Indian Coin$^ pp. 11-13, and Pll. in, 20 and IV, 1. 
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who claimed to be descended fi’om Vi^vamitra, the^ 
bird book of the Rigveda^. His figure appears on the 
coins of their king, Dharaghosha, whose reign must probably be 
assigned to the latter half of the first century B.C., since his coinage 
is evidently imitated from that of the ^aka king Azilises (PI. V, 
14, Dharaghosha; 16, Azilises). Of a somewhat later date, perhaps 
of the first or second century a,d., are the coins of the Kulutas, the 
eastern neighbours of the Udumbaras, in the Kulu valley of the 
Kangra District; and to the same period as the coins of the Udum¬ 
baras belong the earlier issues of the Kunindas who inhabited the 
country of the S,utlej in the Simla Hill States (PI. V, 16, Amogha- 
bhuti). These three peoples, the Udumbaras, the Kulutas, and the 
Kunindas, lived on the border between the regions in which the 
two ancient alphabets, Brahmi and Kharoshthi, prevailed; they 
accordingly used both of them in their coin-legends. To a branch 
of the Kunindas (or Kulindas, as they are called in the Pui’anas), 
whose territories ‘ extended further east along the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas as far as Nepal’ (Pargiter, Marl;. Pur. p. 316), 
are probably also to be attributed the coins of two kings which 
have been found in the Almora District (PI. V, 17, <^ivn(latta>2. 

'I’ho ‘ unsubdued ’ peoples oii t^io southern borders of tho Maurya 
dominions wore, during tho ^'unga period, united under the suze¬ 
rainty of the most powerful among them, the Andhras, whose home 
was in the coastal region of the Madras Presidency between the 
rivers Godavari and Kistna®. Tldynasty, which is known by its 
tribal name in the Puranas and y its family name or title, ^^ata- 
vahana, in inscriptions, is traced >ack to king Simuka, who was 
succeeded by his younger brothe ’vKrishna. At some date iu the 
reign of Simuka or Krishna the . ^;dhra conquests had extended 
up the valley of the river Godavai '^r its whole length, a distance 
of some nine hundred miles, to the a 'le-land of the Nasik District. 
This is proved by the inscription (n< i‘44) in one of the N^ik caves 
which Avas excavated when Krishn w?^| king. Alread}"^ the (^atava- 
' hanas had justified their claim to he ^jtle, ‘ Loitls of the Deccan 

I (Dakshinapatha),’ which they bear i tL.>ir later inscriptions. The 

j third of the lino and the best kt >wn of the earlier kings was 

. ' Cf. Pargiter, Mark. Pur. p. 355. For > connexion between "Vii^vamitra and 

I the country of the Beas, see Vcdic Index, n, p. ^ 10. 

(; ^ coins of Kuluta, see Bergny, J,It»A.S., 1900, p. 415; for other coins 

I mentioned in tliis paragraph gee the references in Kapson, Indian Coim, pp. 10-12. 

® Chapter xxiv, pp. 698-9. The inscripti-ons from Bhattiprolu near the mouth 
of the Kistna in the Guntur District (o. 200 b.o.) mention a king Khubiraka or Kubiraka 
(Kuvera) who is otherwise unknown; see Biihler, jfc'p. Ind, n, pp. 323 ff. 

C.H.I. I, 
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ed (^latakarni, a name which, to the perplexity of mode 
students of Indian history, was borne by several of his successors 
on the throne. 

The exact date of the establishment of the Andlira suzerainty 
cannot be determined from the discrepant accounts given by 
different Puraiias of the kings and the duration of their reigns; 
but it is clear that the most complete of the extant lists can only 
be interpreted as indicating that the founder, Simuka, began to 
reign before 200 B.c.^ To this extent the evidence of the Puranas 
confirms the opinion of Biihler, who from epigraphical considera¬ 
tions assigned the Nasik inscription of the second king, Krishna, to 
‘the times of the last Mauryas or the earliest (^uiigas, in the 
beginning of the second century It is therefore possible that 

Krishna’s immediate successor, the third Andhra king, ^'atakarni, 
may have been contemporary with the first ^-uuga king, Pushya- 


mitra (c. 184-148 B.C.). As we shall see (p. 535) this same Qatakarni 
was probably also contemporary with Kharavela, king of Kaliiiga. 

For the history of this period the cave-inscriptions of Nanaghat 
(nos. 1112-20) are of the highest importance. They prove by their 
situation that the Andhras now held the Nana pass, which leads 
from Junnar in the Deccan to the Konkan, the coastal region of 
Western India. Most of them describe statues of members of the 
royal family — Simuka, the founder of the line, Qatakarni himself 
and his queen Naganika, a Maharathi, and three princes. But most 
valuable of all is the inscription, ‘ nfortunately fragmentary, of the 
queen (no. 1112). She was the d' lighter of a Maharathi, i.e. a king 
of the Eashtrikas ; and we must " onclude therefore that the incor¬ 
poration of the Maratha counti • in the Andhra empire bad been 
ratified by a matrimonial alliar -e between the two royal houses. 
The inscription records the jierf rinance of certain great sacrifices 
and the fees paid to the offle ating priests—fees which testify 
eloquently to the wealth of tl i realm and to the power of the 
Brahman hierarchy at this < ;te— tens of thousands of cows, 
thousands of horses, numbers oi elephants, whole villages, and huge 
sums of money (tens of thou uids of MrsMpams). Twice, it 
appears, had ^’atakarni procla ned his suzerainty by the perform- 


tk’ 

1 The accession of the twenty-thir king, Gautamipiitra ^Jatakami, must be dated 
106 A.D. or a few years later; see Baj, B.M. Cat., Coins of the Andhra Dynasty 
dte.-i p. XXX. If a calculation be madc^ from this fixed point, the maximum readings 
of the Puranas would indicate c. 244 b.c., and the minimum readings c. 202 n.c., 
as the date of Simuka’s accession; cf. Kali Age^ pp. 38-42, 71, with B.M. Cat., 
pp, livi, Ixvii. 

2 Arch, Sur, IVest, Ind, iy, p. 98. 
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if the horse-sacrifice; and, on one of these occasions at least, 
victory thus celebrated must have been at the expense of the 
(jJuhgas, if we are right in supposing that the appearance of the 
Andhraa of Southern India in the dynastic lists of the Pumnas 


indicates that, at some period, they held the position of suzerains 
in Northern India (p. 318). That the Andhras did actually come 
into conflict with the (^Juhgas during the reign of Pushyamitra 
appears probable from the Mcdavikayniniitra (p. .519). On this 
occasion tlie Cuhgas were victorious; but this was no doubt merely 
an episode in the struggle in which the Andhraa Avere finally tri¬ 
umphant. The progi’ess of this intruding power from its Avestem 
stronghold, Pratishthana, first to Ujjayini and subsequently to Vidi^a 
seems to be indicated by the evidence of coins and inscriptions. 

Pratishthana, the modern Paithan on the north bank of the 
Godavari in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad, is famous in 
literature as the capital of king Qatakarni (^atavahana or Sali- 
A’ahana) and his son (^Jakti-kumara; and there can be little doubt 
that these are to be identified Avith the king ^atakarni and the 
prince Qakti-^rl of the Nanaghat inscriptions. The Andhras in 
this region were separated by the rivers Tapti and ^Narbada fi'om 
the kingdoms of Ujjayini and Vidi^a, Avhich lay along the central 
route from the coast to Pataliputra ; and the lines of communica¬ 
tion betAveen Pratishthana and these kingdoms passed thi’OUgh the 
city of Mahishmati (Mandliata on the Narbada in the Nimar Dis¬ 
trict of the Central Provinces). Numismatic testimony, if it has 
been rightly interpreted, shows that at this period the Andhras had. 
traversed the intervening territories and conquered the kiugdomi 
of Ujjayini. Their earliest knoAvn coins bear the name of a king 
Sata, who is probably to be identified with Qatakarni; and they 
are of what numismati.sts call the ‘ Malwa fabric ’ and of that par¬ 
ticular variety Avhich is characteristic of the coins of W. MaUva 
(Avanti), the capital of which Avas Ujjayini'. If Ave may suppose, 
then, that Qatakarni Avas the actual conqueror, his performance of 
the horse-sacrifice is evidently explained ; for Ujjayini was one of 
the most famous of all the cities of India, and its conquest may 
Avell have entitled the Andhra kings to a place in the imperial 
records preserved by the Puranas. It was, and still is, one of the 
seven holy places of Hinduism®. Such firagments of its ancient 


1 Eapson, B.M. Cat., Coins of the Andhra Dynasty c^c., p. icii. 

^ The seven are recorded in the couplet: 

Ayodhyd, Mathura^ Mdyd^ Kdqi^ Kaiici^ Avantika^ 
puri Dvdravati caiva^ saptaitd vwksaddyihdh. 
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,.ry as may be recovered from the past are given elsewher 
■^nd the indigenous coins which can be attributed to this period 
add little to our knowledge. The only inscribed specimen yet 
discovered bears the name of the city in its Prakrit form, Ujeni 
^Pl. V, 18). Other coins have a type which has been supposed 
to represent the god ^iva (PI. V, 19), whose temple stood in the 
Mahakala forest to the north of the city. It was destroyed by the 
Muhammadans in the thirteenth century A.D., and the present 
temple was built on its site. 

It appears most likely, then, that Ujjayini was wrested from 
the first (^uhga king, Pushyamitra, by ^atakanii. Of its history for 
many years to come we have no information. We can only infer 
from the conditions of the time that its politics cannot have been 
dissevered from those of the neighbouring kingdom of Vidi^a; and 
early in the first century, c. 90 B.C., we find evidence of the 
existence of diplomatic relations between Vidiga, which was still 
under the rule of the ^uhgas, and the Yavana house of Eucratides 
at Taifsha 9 ila in the north-west of the Punjab (p. 521). There 
were therefore at this period three powers which were politically 
important fr’om the point of view of Ujjayini the Yavanas in the 
north, the ^ungas on the east, and the Andhras of Pratishthana in 
the south; and it is probable, in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, that Ujjayini remained in the possession of the last 
of these. But a few years later, c. 75 B.C., there arose another 
formidable power on the west The Scythians (^akas) of Seistan 
had occupied the delta of the Indus, which was known thereafter 
to Indian writers as ^'akadvipa, ‘ the doab of the (j)akas, and to the 
Greek geogi’aphers as Indo-Scythia. The memory of an episode in 
the history of Ujjayini as it was affected by this new element in 
Indian politics may possibly be preserved in the Jain stoi'y of 
Kalaka, which is told in Chapter vi, pp. 167-8. The story can 
neither be proved nor disproved; but it may be said in its favour 
that its historical setting is not inconsistent with what we know 
of the political circumstances of Ujjayini at this period. A perse¬ 
cuted party in the state may well have invoked the aid of the 
warlike ^akas of ^akadvipa in order to crush a cruel despot; and, 
as history has so often shown, such allies are not unlikely to have 
seized the kingdom for themselves. Both the tyrant Gardabhilla, 
whose misdeeds were responsible for the introduction of these 
avengers, and his son Vikramaditya, who afterwards drove the 
^'akas out of the realm, according to the story, may perhaps be 
* ChapterB vn, pp. 185-7; xm, pp. 810-1. 
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leal characters; and, from the account which represents 
foamaditya as having come to UjjayinI from Pratishthana, we 
may infer that they were connected with the Andhras^ It is 
possible that we may recognise in this story the beginnings of that 
long struggle between the Andhras and the (^akas for the possession 
of UjjayinI, the varying fortunes of which may be clearly traced 
when the evidence of inscriptions becomes available in the second 
century A.b.^ With the imperfect documents at our disposal, we 
can do httle more than suggest such possibilities. It is hopeless 
to attempt to discriminate between the elements which may be 
historical and others which are undoubtedly pure romance in the 
gi'eat cycle of legend which has gathered around the name, or 
rather the title, Vikramaditya, ‘ the Sun of Might.’ Many kings 
at different periods and in different countries of India have been 
so styled; and it seems that the exploits of more than one of them 
have been confused even in those legends which may be regarded 
as having some historical basis. While it is possible, nay even 
probable, that there may have been a Vikramaditya who expelled 
the (^akas from UjjayinI in the first century B.C., it is certain that 
the monarch who finally crushed the Caka power in this region 
was the Gupta emperor, Chandragupta II VikramMitya (380- 
414 A.D.). Indian tradition does not distinguish between these 
two. It regards the supposed founder of the era, which began in 
58 B.C. (p. 571 ), and the royal patron of Kalidasa, who lived more 
than four hundred years later, as one and the same person. 

During the first quarter of the first century B.C., such dominion 
as the Andhras may have exercised over the region now known as 
Malwa must have been restricted to its western portion, Avanti, of 
which UjjayinI was the capital; for the ^/uuga kings were still in 
possession of Akara or E. Malwa (csCpital Vidi 9 a). But there is 
evidence that, presumably at some date after c. 72 B.c. when the 
(^ungas came to an end, E. Malwa also was annexed by the 
Andhras. An inscription (no. 346) on one of the Bhllsa Topes 
(Sanchl, no. 1) records a donation. made in the reign of a king 
f 5 )atakarni, who cannot be identified more precisely, but who must 
certainly have been an Andhra. The inscription is not diated; but 
there is now a general consensus among archaeologists that it 
probably belongs to about the middle of the first century RC.® 




^ These kings belonged probably to the family of Gardabhilas, who appear in the 
Puriinas among the successors of the Andhras; see KaXi Age^ pp. 44-6, 72. 

- B.M. Cat., Andhras cC'c., pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 

^ B.M. Cat., Andhras pp. xxiii, xxiv; Marshall, Guide to Sdnchi, p. 13; 
Jouveau-Dubreiiil, Anc, Hist, of the Deccan, p. 15. 
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limit to which the progress of the Andhra power can be traced 
from the evidence of inscriptions and coins. 

The other great nation, which arose on the ruins of the Maurp 
empire to take its part in the struggle for supremacy, had also its 
home in the lowlands of the eastern coast. The Kaliugas^ who 
occupied the country of the Mahanadi, wpre no doubt connected 
ethnographically with the Aiigas and the other peoples of the 
plains of Bengal with whom they are associated in the Puranas 
(p. 317). They had been conquered by Agoka c. 262 B.C.®; but at 
some time after his death they had regained their independence; 
and the next glimpses of their history are afforded by inscrip¬ 
tions in the caves of the Udayagiri Hill near Cuttack in Oiissa^. 
The immediate object of these inscriptions (nos. 1345-50) was to 
preserve the memory of pious benefactors—two kings, a queen, a 
prmce, and other persons—who had provided caves for the use of 
the Jain ascetics of Udayagiri; and one of the inscriptions (no. 1345) 
in the Hfithigumpha, or ‘ Elephant Cave,’ contained a record of 
events in the first thirteen (or possibly fourteen) years of the reign 
of one of the kings, Kharavela, a member of the Cheta dynasty. 
This is one of the most celebrated, and also one of the most per¬ 
plexing, of all the historical monuments of India. Unfortunately 
it has been badly preserved. Of its seventeen lines only the first 
four remain in their entirety. These describe the fifteen years of 
the king’s boyhood, the nine years of his rule as prince {yuvaraja), 
his coronation as king when his twenty-fourth year was completed, 
and events in the first two years of his reign. All the other lines 
are more or less fragmentary. Many passages are irretrievably 
lost, while others are partially obliterated and can only be restored 
conjecturally. Time has thus either destroyed or obscured much 
of the historical value of this record. 

Even the fundamental question whether the inscription is 
dated or not is still in dispute. Some scholars contend that a 
passage in the sixteenth line can only be interpreted to mean that 
the inscription was engraved m the 165th year of the Mauiya 
kings, or of the Maurya king, while others deny the existence of 


> B.M. Cat., Andhra* d;c., pp. xov, xovi. 


s Chapter xm, pp. 601-2. 

* Chapter xx, pp. 495, 603. 

* Chapter xxvi, pp. 638 ff. 


Kharamla 

Sp^ Vuch date\ The discussion of problems of this kind 
Jam within tlie scope of the present w'ork; but it may be pointed 
out here that the acceptance of the supposed date Avould seem to 
involve no chronological impossibilities, and that, in any case, the 
inscription probably belongs to about the middle of the second 
century B.C. We know from analogous instances that the origin 
of imperial eras is usually to be traced to the regnal years of the 
founder of , the empire. A Maurya era, therefore, would natui’ally 
date from the accession of Chandragupta c. 321 B.c.; and, if such an 
era is actually used in the present instance, the inscription must be 
dated c. 156 kc., and the beginning of Khai’avela’s reign c. 169 b.c. 
With this hypothetical chronology other indications of date seem 
to agree. 

Epigraphical considerations show that the Hathigumpha in¬ 
scription of Kharavela and the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika, 
the queen of ^atakarni, belong to the same period as the Nasik 
inscription of Krishna*. Even, therefore, if it must be admitted 
that the Hathigumpha inscription is undated, there is still reason 
to believe that Kharavela may have been contemporary With 
^atakarni in the fii'st half of the second century b.c. Moreover, a 
^atakarni is actually mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription 
as Kharavela’s rival; and it appears most probable that he is 
to be identified with the ^atakarni of the Nilnaghat inscription. 
Like this (^atakarni, Kharavela was also the third of his line, if we 
may accept the usual interpretation of a passage in the Hathi¬ 
gumpha inscription*; and, as the rise of both the Andhra and 
Kalihga dynasties must no doubt date from the same period 
when the Maurya power began to decline, the probability that 
these.two kings were contemporary is thus increased. 

On two occasions, according to the inscriptional record, did 
Kharavela invade the Andlira dominions in the Deccan. In his 
second y,ear he sent a large army of horse, elephants, foot-soldiers, 
and chariots to the West in defiance of (^latakarni; and in his 
fourth year he humbled the Eashtrikas of the Maratha Country 
and the Bhojakas of Berar, both feudatories of the Andhra kings 
of Pratishthana (jip. 530-1). Such expeditions w ere undoubtedly in 
the nature of a challenge to the predominant power of the Deccan ; 

^ For the literature which bears on the interpretation of the Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion, see the Bibliography. 

^ Biihler, Arch. Sut\ West, Ind, v, p. 71 ; Indisch* Palaeographie, p. 39. 

^ The tlifferent translation given by Mr Jayaswal seems not to be necessitated by 
the new reading to which he calls attention in Jour, Bihar and Orissa Besearch Soc,, 
1918, p. 454. 
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t they appear not to have been pursued beyond the limit^ 
safety. We may suppose that the armies of Khfiravela passed up 
the valley of the MahanadI and over the water-shed into the 
valleys of the Godavari and its great ti'ibutaries the Wainganga 
and the Wardha. Tliey would thus invade territory which the 
Andhra monarch regarded as lying within his realm. But it is not 
stated, and there are no grounds for surmising, that the forces of 
the Kalihgas and the Andhras came into actual conflict on either 
of these occasions or that any important political results followed. 
Such military expeditions, as is abundantly proved by inscriptions, 
fonned part of the ordinary routine in a state of society, in which 
war had become a profession and the soldier was an hereditary 
member of a professional caste. They supplied to some extent 
the place which is occupied by manoeuvres in the training of 
modern armies; and they also afforded the king such opportunities 
as there might be for the fulfilment of that desire to extend his 
rule which, according to the law-books, is one of the chief qualifi¬ 
cations for kingship (Maim ix, 251 ; x, 119 etc.). Our knowledge 
of this feature in the life of ancient and medieval India is derived 
from the eulogies of kings which fill so large a proportion of the 
inscriptions which have come down to our time. These composi¬ 
tions are the work of grateful beneficiaries or court-poets, whose 
object was rather to glorify their royal patron than to hand down 
to posterity an accurate account of the events of his reign. It is 
evident that in them successes are often grossly exaggerated, while 
reverses are passed over in complete silence. The statements of 
the inscriptions are, therefore, very frequently those of prejudiced 
witnesses; and they must be weighed as such if we are to estimate 
rightly the value of these few scattered fragments of historical 
evidence which time has preserved. Tlie achievements of IQiaravela 
loom large in the Hfitliigumidia inscription ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that, as a military leader, he played an important part in 
the affairs of the time. But if, as the expeditions of his second and 
fourth years seem to indicate, his ambition led him to entertain 
the project of wresting the suzerainty from the Andhra king of 
Pratishthana, the attempt must be held to have failed. Uis family 
has found no place in the dynastic lists of suzerains which were 
handed dowm to posterity by the Puranas. 

From the West, Kharavela turned his attention to the North. 
In his eighth year he harassed the king of Rajagriha, who fled 
at his approach; in his tenth year he sent an expedition to 
Bharatavarsha; and in his twelfth year he produced consternation 
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the kiugs of Uttarapatha, humbled the king of Magadha, 
and, according to Mr Jayaswal’s translation which is not undis¬ 
puted, brought back trophies which had been carried away b}’ 
king Nanda. 

For the present we must be content with this brief summary 
of the relations of Kalihga with other countries after the fourth 
year of Khiiravela’s reign; and even these few statements raise 
problems for Avhich no satisfactory solution can yet be proposed. 
The identification of the kings of Rajagriha and Magadha is, still 
uncertain. The former bears no pereonal name in the inscription, 
and the question Avhether the latter is named or not is still un- 
decided^ Both Bharatavai*sha and Uttarapatha are often general 
designations of Northern India; and it is useless to speculate as to 
Avhat particular regions they may possibly denote in this instance. 
All that appears to be certain is that Kharavela repeatedly invaded 
Northern India, and that on one occasion he won a decisive victory 
over the king then reigning at Pataliputra. Who that king was 
Ave do not knoAV. It seems natural to assume that the Qufigas were 
still the lords of Magadha; but there is no undoubted evidence 
that this Avas the fact. The YaA’ana invasion of the capital (p. 644) 
may have taken place before the twelfth year of Kharavela’s reign, 
and decisive events may have happened of which no record has yet 
been discovered. 

The mention of a king Nanda, or of Nanda kings, in two 
passages of the Hathigumpha inscription seems to supply a link of 
connexion between the histories of Kalihga and Magadha before 
the Maurya period. But even this is doubtful; and the doubt 
cannot be dispelled so long as uncertainty remains in regard to 
the interpretation of the date, which is apparently indicated in one 
of these passages*^. If ti-vasa-sata in line 6 of the inscription can 
mean ‘ three centuries before (the fifth year of Kharavela’s reign),’ 
we must suppose that, in the middle of the fifth century b.c., 
Kalinga was under the rule of a Nanda king, and it is natural to 




^ Mr Jayaswal holds that the king of Rajagriha was also the king of Magadha^ 
whoso name he reads in the inscription as Bahasatimitra, and whom he identities with 
Pualiyamitra. Apart from the proposed reading of the name, which cannot be verified 
from the reproduction of the inscription in Plate I of the Jour. Bihar and Oris.m 
Bescarch Soc, 1918, the idontific-ation of the Bahasatimitra of the PahhosA inscription 
and the coins with Pushyamitra appears not to be possible, if Mr Jayaswal is coirect 
in assigning the Pabhoaa inscription (no. 904) to the tenth year of Odraka (p. »521). 
According to the Puranas there was an inteiwal of twenty-five years betwe>en the reigns 
of Pushyamitra and Odraka (p. 518); and Ashadhasena, the donor of the Pabhosa 
cave, was the maternal uncle of king Bahasatimiti-a. 

2 Chapter xin, pp. 814-5. 
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oodociate him with the well-known predecessors of the Maur^ 

If, on the other hand, the expression means ‘one hundred and 
three years before (the fifth year of Kharavela s reign), or in the 
one hundred and third year (of the Maurya era)\’ the reference 
must be, in the former case, to a king called Nanda who was 
reigning over Kalihga before its annexation by A^oka, and, in the 
latter case, to a predecessor of Kharavela in the Cheta dynasty 
after the kingdom had regained its independence. 

As is so often inevitable in our attempts to reconstruct the 
mosaic of ancient Indian history from the few pieces which have 
as yet been found, we can do little more than define the limits of 
possible hypothesis in this instance. For gi’eater certainty we 
must be content to wait until the progress of archaeological 
research has furnished us with more adequate materials. 


KEY TO PLATE V. 

1. Ei, Eran: Dliarmapala. Ohv. Rafio Dhamapdlasa iii ancient Braliml^ 

diameters written from right to left. 

2. M, Kaugambi: BaliasatimitnL Ohv. Humped bull to r. facing chaitya ; 

above, symbol. Rev, Bahasatimitrasa, Tree within railing; on either , 
side, symbols. 

3. M. FafLchala : Agnimitra. Ohv. Agni, with head of flames, standing between 

posts on railing. Rev. in incuse, Agimilasa ; above, tliree symbols. 

4. M. id.: Indramitra. Indi-a seated on railing. Rev.mmQ\x&Qjdamita8a\ 

above, three symbols. 

5. M. Mathura: Gomitra. Rev. Goinitasa. Standing figure; on either side, 

symbols. 

G. -M. id.: Bi’ahmamiti'a. Rev. Brahinamitasa. Standing figure, with r. arm 
raised-; on either side, symbols. 

7. M. id.: HagSmasha. Ohv. Horse to 1. Re^v. Khatapasa Hagdviasfuua. 

Standing figure, with r. arm raised; on either side, symbols. 

8. M. id.: JIagana and HagSLmasha. G& 0 . Hoi-se to 1. Rev.Khatapdna llagd- 

naea Hagdmashasa ; to r., thunderbolt. 

9. E. jd.: Rafijubula.' Ohv. The abhislieka of LakshmI. Rev. Mahdkhatapasa 

Rajuvulasa. Standing figure ; on either side, symbol. 

10. E, id. :§o<}asa. Indistinct, probably as on no. 9. Rev.Mahdkhatapaaa 

putasa KftaUipasa Cocldsdsa. Type as on no. 9. 

11 . JS. Ayodhya: Aryamitra. OJr. Peacock to r; facing tree. in incuse, 

Ayyaraita%a. Humped bull to 1. facing post. 

I K. G/ Sankaja Aiyar, Ind. Ant., 1920, pp. 43 ff. 

* All the coin-legends in this Plate are in BrahmT, except when * Kharoshthi ’ is 
specially indicated. 
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id.: Muladeva. O&z?. Mulaclevasa, Elephant to 1. facing symbol. 
Wreath ; above, symbol; below, snake. 

13. M, Rajanya Janapada. Humped bull to 1. Rev , Rdjanya-janapadasa. 

Standing figure. 

14. M. Udumbara: Dharaghosha. Obv, Mahadevasa rafio Dharaghosham\ 

Odumbarisa; r., tree ^vithin railing; 1., trident battle-axe. Rev. 
Similar legend in Kharoshthi characters. Vi<jvamitra standing, with r. 
hand raised; across field, Vigpa—mitra in Kharoshthi characters. 

15. M,. 9aka; Azilises. Rev. (Kh.) Maharajasa rajatirajasa malvatasa | Ayi- 

lishasa. One of the Dioscim standing. 

16. M. Kuninda: Amoghabhuti. Obv. Raito Kuniindam Amogliabhutisa 

Maharajasa. Deer to r. facing female figure ; above, symbol; below, 
chaitya. Rev. Similar legend in Kharoshthi charactoi*8. Gkaitya sur¬ 
mounted by nandipada ; r., tree within railing; 1., svastika and another 
sjTubol. 

17. M. Almora: ^ivadatta. Obv. Railing with symbols between the posts. 

Rev. Siv^atasa. Type uncertain (symbol or letter ?) ; in margin, deer 
and tree within i*ailing. 

18. M. Ujjayini. Obv. Elephant to r. Rev. Ujeni[ye] ; above, a hand. 

19. M. id. Obv. Three-headed standing figure. Rev. The symbol usually found 

on coins of Ujjayini. 







CHAPTER XXII 




THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEX^iNDER THE GREAT 


The djsintegi’ation of the Maurya empire was followed by 
foreign invasions. Now that the unifying power was removed, the 
frontiers could no longer be held securely ; and the history of 
N.W. India becomes for many centuries the record of successive 
conquerors who came along the routes which led from Bactria 
(N. Afghanistan) over the Hindu Kush into the Kabul valley or 
from Ariana (Seistan and Kandahar) over the Brahui Mountains 
ints Sind. 

The first three of the series, who belong to the period before 
the Christian era, are known in Indian literature and inscriptions 
as Yavanas or Yonas (Greeks), or Sakas (Scythians), and 

Pah’avas (Parthiansi Like other invaders they are regarded by 
the Sanskrit law-books and epics as degenerate Kshatriyas who 
had lost caste through their neglect of the religious and social i 
code, and they are supposed to be of Indian origin, the descendants 
of Turvasu ; but their names alone are sufficient to prove that 
they were foreigners, and that they came into India from Bactria 
or fi'ora Iran. 

The Yavanas are the lanna of the Old Persian inscriptions of 
Darius, which show that the Persians applied to all Greeks without 
disti iction the name of the lonians of Asia Minor who were con¬ 
quered by Cyrus in 545 B.c. Greek soldiers and officials formed 
no unimportant element in the administration of the empire of 
the Achaemenids; and it is not surprising therefore to find that 
the Greeks were known in India at a time when a large portion 
of the North-West was still under Persian rule. The occurrence of 
the word Yavana in a grammatical rule of Paniui (iv, 1,49) is a 
certain indication that it had been adopted into Sanskrit before the 
middle of the fourth century b.o. Its Prakrit equivalent, Yona, is 
used in the inscriptions of A^oka to describe the Hellenic sovereigns 
of Egypt, Gyrene, Macedonia, Epirus, and Syria; and there can be 
little doubt that, in all Indian documents earlier than the third 
century A.D., the term denotes a person of Greek descent, in spite 
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fact that, like other foreign settlers in India, many of the k 
nas had become Hinduised and had adopted Indian names. 
At a later date, foreigners generally are classed as Yavanas. 

On three occasions have Yavana conquerors occupied the Kabul 
valley, the North-Western Frontier Province, and large portions 
of the Punjab. The earliest of these episodes, the Indian expedi¬ 
tion of Alexander the Great, has for more than twenty-two centuries 
been celebrated in the Western world as one of the most amazing 
feats of arms in the whole of history. Of its progress detailed 
accounts have been preserved by Greek and Latin authors whose 
information was derived from the writings of officers who them¬ 
selves took part in the events which they describe; and in all these 
accounts Alexander himself is thegreatcentral figure. No peraonage 
of the ancient world is better known; but of this great conqueror 
the recoi’ds of India have preserved no certain trace : he had failed 
to reach the Midland Country, to which the litei-ature of the period 
is almost exclusively confined 

On the second occasion, Bactrian princes of the house of Euthy- 
demus, whose conquests began c. 200 B.C., succeeded in rivalling 
and in surpassing the exploits of Alexander; and on the third 
occasion, Eucratides, who had supplanted the family of Euthydemus 
in Bactria, deprived it of its possessions in the Kabul vaUey and 
of a portion of its territory in N.W. India, before 162 B.C. (p. 457). 

No connected account of these two rival Yavana houses has 
been preserved; and practically nothing is knoflii about the per¬ 
sonal character or achievements of the leaders who directod the 
afiairs of a period which must have been full of stin’ing events. 
A few isolated references in literature, Greek, Roman, and Indian, 
a single Indian inscription, and the coin-legends of about thirty 
Greek kings and two Greek queens supply the evidence which 
enables us to retrace very imperfectly a few outlines in the history 
of the successors of Alexander the Great in India during the 
second and firet centuries B.c. 


For about a century after the treaty of peace between Seleucus 
and Chandragupta, c. 305 B.C., and half a century after the founda¬ 
tion of the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria, c. 250 B.C., the southern 
limit of the Yavana dominions was marked by the Hindu Kush. 
This broad band of mountainous country, which sepaiates the 
great river systems of the Oxus and the Indus, was thus also the 
political boundary between Biictria and Paropanisadae (the Kabul 
•Valley and the country north of the Kabul river now known as 
Laghman, Kohistan, and KafirivStan). The mountain banner. 
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^Mmough a foraiidable natural obstacle, has never effectually 
^nted intercourse between the two fertile regions which it divides. 
In all ages it has been traversed by migrating tribes, by military 
expeditions, or by peaceful traders and pilgrims. It was crossed 
by Alexander, from the Paropanisadae to Bactria, in fifteen days, 
and recrossed in eleven days^ The routes which led from Bactria 
over its passes converged at a point near the present Charikar 
where Alexander had founded the city of Alexandria-under-the- 
Cauctisus ; and, so long as this strategical position could be held, 
invasion was impossible. But already in 206 B.O. the expedition 
of Antiochus the Great had shown that the way was now open; and 
the object lesson was not lost. Within a few years, the Bactrian 
kingEuthydemus and the princes of his house began their triumphal 
career, the first stage of which was marked by the occupation of 
the Kabul valley. 

From Kabul ancient routes led, on the one hand, into the 
provinces of Ariana—Aria. (Herat) on the west, and Arachosia 
(Kandahar) on the south-west—and, on the other hand, into India 
through Gandhara (Peshawar and Rawalpindi) on the south-east. 
It is probable that the Yavana power expanded in all three direc¬ 
tions ; but it was in the second and third of these— to Arachosia and 
to India—that its progress was most marked. In these directions 
it must no doubt have followed the routes once trodden by the 
armies of Alexander the Great. The full extent of the Yavana 
conquests is described by Strabo (xi, 516) who quotes Apollodorus 
of Artemita, the author of a history of Parthia which has been lost. 

The Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became so powerful by means 
of its fertility and advantages of the country that they became masters of Ariana 
and India, according to Apollodorus of Artemita. Their chiefs, particularly 
Menander (if ho really crossed the llypanis to the east and reached Isamus), 
coiu^uered more nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly 
by Menander, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, king of the Bactrians. 
They got possession not only of Patalene but of the kingdom of Saraostos, and 
Bigerdis, which constitute the remainder of the coast....They extended their 
empire even as far as the Beres and PhrynL (Tnins. M‘Crindle, Ancient India^ 

pp. 100-1.) 

This passage is not without its difiSculties; but the general 
purport is clear. The conquests of the Bactrian kings are said to 
have been carried to the south over the Hindu Kush into S. Afghan- 



1 (1) M'Crindle, The Invasion of Ind. by Alex, the Great (ed. 189C), p. 39; ef. Holdich, 
GaUt of India, pp. 87-8. (2) Itinerarium Alex, Mag,, 104, trans. M‘Crindle, Ancient 

India, ]). 150. 
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e North-Western Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, and 
iiawar, and to the east over the Pamirs into Chinese Turkestan. 
Unfortunately the Indian limits of this extension are somewhat 
doubtful. The Hypanis must certainly be intended for the Hyphasis 
(Beils), the eastern limit of Alexander’s march; and the Isamus 
must probably be intended for the Jumna. Patalene, the couutry 
of Patala, is the Indus delta. If the reading Saraostos, which has 
been restore,d from the mss., be correct, it must undoubtedly re¬ 
present Surashtra (Kathiawar). The identification of Sigerdis is 
uncertain. 

The Indian conquests, attributed by Apollodorus to Demetrius 
and Menander, were ascribed by Trogus Pomp^ius (Justin, Prologue 
to Book XLi) to Apollodotus and Menande^^ It sterns probable 
that Apollodotus and Menander, as well as Demetrius, belonged 
to the house of Euthydemus, and that all these three princes were 
contemporary. 

Some of the principal stages in the routes which the conquerin'^ 
armies must have followed, together with the distances bet’>veen 
the stages, are known from ancient authorities who derive;d their 
information from the campaigns of Alexander and Seleucus. The 
most complete record has been preserved by Pliny (vi, 1.7 (21)). 
Many of his measurements are no doubt correct, when duo allow¬ 
ance is made for the necessary detours in marches; but, as others 
are evidently less exact, it will be more convenient to summarise 
here such information as is supplied by the Imperial Gazetteer, and 
to estimate other distances approximately by sti'aight linos drawn 
on the map (Railway and Canal Map of India, 1910). 


From Gliarikar (Alcxandria-imder-the-Caiieasus) to Kabul (Ortosprinum) 

40 miles. 

„ Kabul (1) 8.W. to Kandahar (Aloxandria-among-the-Arachomaus) 

313 miles. 


„ „ (2) 8. to Indus delta, in a straight line 

„ „ „ to S. Kathiawar „ 

„ (3) B. to Jalalabad (Nagara) 

„ Jalalabad E. to PeshawSr (Purushapura) 

(Stages on the ‘ royal road ’ which ran from Charsadda, 
16 miles N.B. of Peshawar, to Patna, measured in a series 
of straight lines.) 

„ Gliarsadda (Pushkalavatl) E. to Shahdheri (Taksha^ila) 

„ Shahdheri S.E. to Jlielum (Nicaoa) 

„ Jhelum S.K to Sialkot (^akala) 

„ Sialkot S.E. the Beas (Hyphasis) 

„ the Beas S.E. to the Sutlej (Ilesydrus) at Riipar 
„ the Sutlej S. to the Jumna (Yamuna) at Kamal (old bod) 


725 „ 
1000 „ 
-101 „ 


80 

70 

65 

65 

85 




100 






Successors of Alexander the Great 

The second great Yavana invasion had thus passed beyond 
bounds of Alexander's Indian realm in two directions—beyond the 
Beas eastwards, and beyond the Indus delta southwards. But it is 
doubtful if the successors of Demetrius, Apollodotus, and Menander 
exercised any permanent sway over the very wide expanse of 
territory indicated in Strabo’s Geogrcvpliy. It is more likely that 
most of the princes whose coins we possess ruled over various 
kingdoms in the northern region of this area, that is to say, in the 
Kabul valley, in the North-Western Frontier Province, and in the 
northern districts of the Punjab. It is certain however that the 
military expeditions of the Yavanas were by no means confined 
witliiu these limits. One such incureion which broke through the 
Delhi passage^ and jcnetrated the Midland Country as far as 
Pataliputra (Patna) is described in the Yuga Parana, one of the 
chaptei*s of the Gargi Samhit^ 

As in all Puranic literature, we find here a record of past events 
izi the conventional form of prophecy; and, however late the work 
may iJie in its present form, there is no reason to doubt that, like 
the Puninas generally, it embodies a more ancient tradition. From 
the passage in question we gather that ‘the viciously valiant Greeks,’ 
after reducing Saketa (in Oudh), the Panchala country (in the doab 
between, the Jumna and Ganges), and Mathura (Muttra), reached 
Pushpapura (Pataliputra); but that they did not remain in the 
Midland Country because of a dreadful war among themselves 
which broke out in their own country^—an evident allusion to 
the iiitei’iiecine struggle between the hoases of Euthydemus and 
Eucratides, 

This account is to some extent supported and supplemented by 
two examples given by the grammarian Patanjali (a contemporary 
of the Quinga Idng, Pushyamitra) in illustration of the use of the 
imperfect tense to denote an event which has recently happened— 
‘The Yavana was besieging Saketa: the Yavana was besieging 
Madhyamika’ (Nagari, near Chitor in Rajputana)^ Such incursions 
brought the Yavanas into collision with the ^uhgas who were now 
the predi^minant pmver in the Midland Country; and Kalidasa’s 
drama, the Malavikagnimitra (Act v) preserves the memory of a 
conflict on the banks of the river Sindhu (v. mp, p. 520), in which 
a Yavana. force was defeated in the reign of Pushyamitra by the 
king'3 grandson Vasumitra. 

It is clear that sucli warlike inroads were followed by no per¬ 
manent occupation of the Midland Country, and that the period of 

1 Kern, Brhat Samhitd^ p. 37. ^ Kielhorn, Ind. AnU vn, p. 266. 
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conquest, in which they are ineffective episotes, belongs 
earlier part of the second century b.c, when the Yavana 
power was as yet undivided by internecine strife. But the strujgle 
of Greek with Greek was not long delayed. The conflict betwetj 
the rival houses in Bactria was decided in favour of Eucratides; 
and the third Yavana invasion under his leadei-ship deprived the 
princes of the house of Euthydemus of their dominions in Kabul 
and Kandahar (the Paropanisadae and Arachosia) and in KW. 
India (Gandhara). 

After about 162 B.c. there were therefore two royal houses of 
Yavanas in India, and several branches of these houses were estab¬ 
lished in different kingdoms and ruled at the same time. The 
names and titles of a number of princes belonging to these families 
have been preserved by their coins; and a study of the coins 
enables us to recover a few facts in their histoi’y. 

In the first place it is evident that some members of both royal 
houses ruled both to the north and to the south of the Hindu Kush. 
Their coins belong to two distinct and unmistakable chisses. The 
coins struck in Bactria are purely Greek in style, in language, and 
in weight. They are the most noble examples of Greek art as 
applied to portraiture. No rivals to the lifelike portraits of Euthy¬ 
demus and Demetrius appeared in the world until after the lapse 
of sixteen centuries, when the Greek spirit was again kindled at 
the renaissance and manifested itself in the medals of the great 
Italian artists. Contrasted mth these, the coiu-poi’traifcs executed 
to the south of the Hindu Kush are lifeless and conventional. 
Between the two styles of art there is a gulf fixed. Neither can 
be brought into relation with the other. They are the work of 
different regions and the outcome of different types of civilisation. 
In Bactria the Greeks ruled supreme amid peoples of a lower 
culture. On the south of the mountain baiTier, in the Kabul valley 
and in India, they were brought into contact with a civilisation 
which was in many respects as advanced as their own and even 
more ancient —a civilisation in which, as in that of Ancient Egypt, 
religious and social institutions had long ago been stereotyped, 
and in which individual effort in literature and art was no longer 
free but bound by centuries of traditiou. With this deeply-rooted 
civilisation the Greeks were forced to make a compromise; and the 
results are seen in their bilingual coin-legends, and in their adoption 
of the Indian (or Peraian) weight-standard. 

Differences less strongly mai'ked, diff’ei'ences of degree rather 
than of kind, are to be observed in the style of the coinages which 
c.H.i. I. 35 
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e Yav^;flas issued in the kingdoms south of the Hindu K 
This diversity is no doubt the result chiefly of varying local con- 
d^Aons. The Yavana dominions were very widely extended ; and 
the influence of Greek models was naturally less strong in the more 
remote districts. 




The House of Euthydemus 


Tlie princes of the house of Euthydemus who reigned both in 
Bactria and in kingdoms south of the Hindu Kush are Demetrius, 

Pantaleon, Agathocles, and probably also Antimacluis. 

Of these Demetrius alone is known to the Greek historians’, 
whose statements as to his Indian conquests arc confirmed, though 
scarcely supplemented, by the evidence of coins. The district, in 
which his bilingual square copper coins were struck, has not been 
determined; and all that can be said of his round coins, with types 
‘ Elephant’s head: Caduceus ’ and Greek legend only, is that they 
were directly copied by the ^aka king Maues, and that they must 
therefore have been in circulation in the lower Kabul valley or in 
N.W. India (PI. VT, 1, 2). 

Pantaloon and Agathocles Avero undoubtedly closely connected, 
since they struck coins which are identical in type and form. Tliese 
were borrowed from the earlier native currency which prevailed * 
generally in the Paropanisadae and Gandhara. From a general 
considei’ation of the provenance of their coins, which are found 
in Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, Cunningham concluded that 
Pantaleon and Agathocles must have ruled over the Western 
Paropanisadae and Arachosia {N.Chr,, 1869, p. 41). They would 
seem therefore to represent the south-western extension of the 
Yavana power. 

The commemorative medals struck by Antiraachus show that 
he claimed to be the successor of Diodotus and Euthj'demus ; but 
there is nothing to indicate his relation to Agathocles who makes 
the same claim. The two princes may have been ruling at the 
same period in diflFerent kingdoms. From the recorded discoveries 
of the Indian coins of Antimachus, Cunningham inferred that he 
ruled in the lower Kabul valley (the districts of Jalalabad and 
Peshawar). The reverse type in which the king is represented on 
a prancing horse and wearing a flat cap (Jcamia), as on the obverse 
of the large silver Bactrian coins, is evidently a portrait; and the 
same type is continued on the coins of Philoxenus, Nicias, and 

1 Chapter xvii, pp. 445-7. 
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who may have succeeded to the kingdom of Anti 
'^maehus. But if these four princes really ruled over the same 
kingdom, its locality must be sought rather in the country of the 
Jhelum than in the lower Kabul valley. The coins of Philoxenus 
are found only to the east of Jalalabad (B.M. Cat., p. xxxviii), and 
those of Nicias only in the Jhelum District (Smith, Early Hist, of 
J'Tid., 3rd ed., p. 2'1.3); while the types ‘Apollo; Tripod’ which are 


also struck by Hippostratus seem undoubtedly, in later times, to 
have been confined to the eastern districts of the Puiyab (p. 552). 

The occurrence of the type ‘King on prancing horse’ on the joint 


coins of Hennaeus and Calliope may, as Cunningham suggested, 
indicate the union of two royal housea 

The Bactrian and Indian coins of Antimachus with their types 
‘Poseidon’ and ‘Victory’ must refer to a naval triumph; and it is 
difficult to explain the allusion except on the supposition that this 
king had M’on a victory on one of the gi*eat Indian rivers—^the 
Indus or the Jhelum. 

Numismatists usually distinguish between an earlier Auti- 

machus I @609 and a later Antimachus II NiKf]<l>6po<: (PI. VI, 3); but 
it seems more probable that the coins assigned to these are merely 
the Bactrian and the Indian issues of the same monarch. The two 
classes are connected by their types ; and the difference between 
them may well be local rather than chronological. They represent 
the workmanship of districts separated by some hundreds of miles 
and dissimilar in culture. They find their i>nrallels in the coinages 
of other Graeco-Indian kings, viz. Demetrius, Eucratides, and 
Heliocles. Like the title ’Ai/tATTjro?, which is borne by Demetrius, 
the NiK7]<f)6po<} of Antimachus has reference to Indian conquests 
and is not found on the coins struck in Bactria. 

Of the Yavana princes who ruled only to the south of tlie Hindu 
Kush, Apollodotus would seem to have been the first. He is twice 
mentioned by ancient authors, and on both occasions in association 
with Menander. From such evidence as is forthcoming we may 
reasonably conclude that the two princes were members of the 
femily of Euthydemus, that they belong to the same period—the 
period of Yavana expansion-^and that Apollodotus was the elder. 

The copper coins of Apollodotus bear types ‘Apollo: IVipod’ 
in evident allusion to the king’s name (PI. VI, 4). These were re¬ 
struck by Eucratides with his own types in the kingdom of Kapi^ 
(Kaflristan) immediately to the south of the Hindu Kush (p. 555 ; 
PI. VII, 36). The typos of the silver coins, ‘Elephant: Indian bull’ 
(Pi. .VI, 7) which may have symbolised tlie tutelary divinities of 
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^ties, are commonly found on the earlier native coinages of The 
N.W., and the Indian bull is more particularly characteristic of 
Pushkalavati (Charsadda) in the Peshawar District (p. 557). These 
types continued to be struck by Heliocles (PI. VI, 8). The coins 
thus show most clearly the transference of the upper and lower 
Kabul valleys from one Yavana house to the other, and they de¬ 
termine the date of Apollodotus I: he was, like Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Eucratides, Avho Avas the predecessor of Heliocles. 

From their home in the N.W. the coins of Apollodotus Avere 
carried far and wide into other regions. Such distribution may 
manifestly be the result either of conquest or of commerce: it is 
therefore no certain indication of the limits of a king’s dominions. 
But in this case numismatic evidence of the kind may Avell be 
adduced to confirm the statement preserved by Strabo, that Yavana 
rule extended on the south-west to Ariana and on the south to the 
Indus delta and Western India. Cunningham observed that, Avhile 
coins of Apollodotus are found in Arachosia (Ghazni and Kandahar) 
and in Drangiana (Seistan), those of Menander do not occur in 
these regions; and from this fact he inferred that these provinces 
of Ariana Avere lost to the house of Euthydemus during the reign 
of Apollodotus and before the reign of Menander {N.CJiv., 1069, 
p. 146). They would appear to have come successively under the 
SAvay of Eucratides and of Mithradates\ That Menander did not 
rule in Ariana seems certain. He is associated rather Avith the 
eastern Punjab (p. 549); and in this region he may haA’^e been 
reigning contemporaneously with Apollodotus in the N.W. and in 


Ai’iana. 

The memory of Apollodotus and Menander was preserved in 
Western India by their coins, which, according to the author ot 
the Periplii^ of the ETythTaeau Sea (§ 47), were still in circulation 
in the last quarter of the first century A.D. at Barugaza (Broach). 
But Yavana rule had long ago ceased in this region. Early in the 
first century B.o. the country of the lower Indus had passed into 
the possession f)f the (^Jaka invaders from Seistan*. 

After the conquests of Eucratides and Heliocles the dominions 
of the house of Euthydemus were confined to those districts of the 
Punjab which lie to the east of the Jhelum, that is to say, to the old 
kingdoms of Alexander’s first and second Paurava, and to tho 
region beyond. Here the types of Apollodotus, ‘ AiaoIIo : Tripod,’ 
were continued by Strato I, by the ^’aka king Maues, and, with 
some modification in tho representation both of Apollo and the 


^ Chapter xvn, p. 457. * Chapter xxiii, pp. 661, 670. 
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by Apollodotus II Philopator, Dionysius, Zoilus, 
ji^stratus (PI. VI, 5, 6, and Summary, p. 587). 

Menander is the only Yavana who has become celebrated in the 
ancient literature of India. He is unquestionably to be identified 
with Milinda, the Yavana king of Qakala (Sialkot), who is one of 
the two leading characters in the Milindapanha, the ‘ Questions of 
Milinda,’ a Pali treatise on the fundamental principles of Buddhist 
philosophy. It is in the form of a dialogue between the king, who 
had become notorious as ‘harassing the brethren by putting 
puzzles to tii'em of heretical tendency,’ and the Buddliist elder, 
JIagasena, who triumphantly solves these puzzles and succeeds in 
converting his royal antagonist. It is thus as a philosopher, and 
not as a mighty conqueror, that Menander, like Jauamejaya, king 
of the Kurus, and .Tanaka, king of Yideha, in the Upanishads, has 
Avon for himself an abiding fame. 




As a disputant he was hard to equal, harder still to overcome; the acknow¬ 
ledged superior of all the founders of the various schools of thought. As in 
wisdom so in strength of body, swiftness, and valour there was found none equal 
to Milinda in all India. He was rich too, miglity in wealth and prosperity, and 
the number of his armed hosts knew no end (Trans, llhys Davids, S.B.E, 
XXXV, pp, 6, 7.) 

The capital is described in the same somewhat conventional 
style in a passage which begins : 


There is, in the country of the Yonakas, a great centre of trade, a city that is 
called Sagala, situated in a delightful country, abounding in parks and gardens 
and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers and moimtains and woods. 
{JUcL p. 2.) 

Little is said which might not apply to any other important 
city lying on the great high road of N. India \ For more precise 
information we must seek elsewhere. 

Qakala was a city of the Madras, who are mentioned in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (ill, 3, 1; 7, 1) probably as early as 
600 B.C., and who appear in the epics to occupy the district of 
Sifilkot between the rivers Chenab and Ravi. Here Alexander 
found the second Paurava king, whose dominions he annexed to 
the satrapy of his relation and rival, the great Paurava, who ruled 
over the adjacent territory between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 
We may conclude then that the kings of the Madras claimed to be 

^ In the Jain literature each conventional descriptions of persons and^ places have 
attained to their complete logical development: they have become BtereotjTied, and are 
to be supplied in each fresh instance from the bare stage direction, runno, ‘ the descrip¬ 
tion as before.’ 
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iniH, and. that their dominions together with their capital, Qak 
iwice passed under the sway of the Yavanas—;-under Alexander and 
under his successor, Menander. At a later date, in the early part 
of the sixth century A.D., ^akala became the capital of the Huna 


conqueror, Mihirakula’. 

At his meetings with Nagasena, the king is attended by his 
five hundred Greek (Yonaka) courtiers, some of whom bear Greek 
names which have been slightly Indianised; and, as the chief of 
these courtiers were no doubt related to the royal family which 
traced its origin to Bactria, it is not surprising to find among them 
a Demetrius (Devamantriya) and an Antiochus (Anantixkaya). 

In the illustrations which are brought tobearon the philosophical 
topics under discussion, certain facts of a more general interest 
emerge. Milinda, it appears, xvas born at the village of Kalasi in 
the dvlpa of Alasanda. Kalasi cannot be identified; but the dvlpa 
of Alasanda is no doubt the district of Alexandria-under-the- 
Caucasus— Alasanda of the Yonas, as it is called in the Mahavanisa 
(xxix, 39). Ti-anslators have persistently rendered dvlpa by 
‘island,’ and have thus added to the difficulties of identifying the 
site; but this is only one of the meanings of this word, which often 
denotes the land lying between two rivers—the Persian duab : 
the district of (^akala, for example, in the Rechna Doab between 
the Cheuab and the Ravi, is often called Qaluda-dvlpa. There is 
no reason therefore why the term Alasaiula-dvlpa should not be 
applied to the country betweeq the Panjshir and Kabul rivers, in 
which the ruins of Alexander’s city have been recognised near 
Charikar. No other of the numerous Alexandrias has an equal 
claim to the honour of being Menander’s birthplace, which, in 
reply to Nagasena’s question, the king himself describes as being 
200 yqjanas distant from ^^hala. The yojana has very different 
values according to the period and the locality in which it is used ; 
but there is good evidence of the use in Buddhist books of a short 
yqjana, equal to about two and a half English miles; and an 
estimate of 500 miles for the route from Charikar to Sialkot 
seems to be fairly correct (p. 543). The statement thus iucidentally 


preserved by the Milindapahha has the appearance of truth. Some 
branch of the family of Euthydemus would naturally be settled in 
the district, which was strategically important as constituting the 
connecting link between Bactria and India, and we may reasonably 
conclude that Menander, like Apollodotus, belonged to this branch. 


1 Chapter xv, p. 370; Vedic Index, ii, p. 123; Pargiter, Hark, Pur. pp. 315-6; 
Fleet, Trans. Inter. Gr, Cong., Algiers, 1905, i, pp. 164 ff. 
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zander’s fame as a gi’eat and just ruler was not confined to 
Some two centuries.after his time Plutarch recounted to 
the Greek world the story how, after his death in camp, the cities 
of his realm contended for the honour of preserving his ashes and 
agreed on a division among themselves, in order that the memory 
of his reign should not be lost. The story is evidently derived 
from some Buddliist source; for, as Prinsep first pointed out, it is 
a reminiscence of the story of the distribution of Buddha’s ashes*. 

The coins of Menander show a greater variety of types and are 
distributed'over a wider area than those of any other Graeco- 
Indian ruler. They are found not only in the Kabul valley and 
the Punjab, but also in the western districts of the United Provinces. 
There can be no doubt that Menander was the ruler over many 
kingdoms and that he was a great conqueror. It was most probably 
under his leadership that the Yavana armies invaded the Midland 
Country (p. 544). The statement, that the expedition was recalled 
on account of the war which had broken out between the Yavanas 
themselves in their own country, is in accordance with what may 
be inferred as to his date. Menander and Eucratides were almost 
certainly contemporary. Some of their square copper coins are so 
similar in style that they may reasonably be assigned not only to 
the same general period, but also to the same region—a region 
which must have passed from one rule to the other (PI. VI, 13,14). 

The numismatic record of Menander is vuiusually full, but it is 
at the same time extraordinarily difficult to interpret Few, if any, 
of his types can be attributed to the different cities in which they 
were struck. The most plausible suggestions are that the ‘ Ox-head ’ 
(PL VI, 17) may represent Bucephala, and the figure of ‘Victory’ 
(PI. VI, 15 ; continued on the coins of Strato, PI. VI, 16) Nicaea, 
the two cities which Alexander founded on the Jhelum in the realm 


of Porus^ 

The period is one of g**eat historical complexity. The house of 
Euthydemus, after a career of conquest under Demetrius, AiJollo- 
dotus, and Menander, was engaged in a struggle, under the same 
leaders, to maintain its newly won possessions against the encroach¬ 
ments of the house of Eucratides. Coins can only have preserved 
a few indications of the kaleidoscopic changes which must from 
time to time have taken place in the political situation. Neverthe¬ 
less, their evidence clearly illustrates some of the main results of 


* Platarch, Praeeepta gerendae reipnblicae (Moralia, 831, d): Prinaep’B l£*tay», ed. 
Thomas, i, pp, 50, 171. 

'•* Chapter xv, p. 368. 
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struggle. They show unmistakably that the dominions of ti 
ouse of Euthydemus in the Kabul valley and in both western and 
eastern Gandhara (Pushkalavati and Taksha 9 ila) had passed into 
the hands of Eucratides (pp. 555 f.) and his immediate successors 
Heliocles (pp. 556 f.) and Antialcidas (pp. 558 f.). It is in the 
region which lies to the south and east of the Rawalpindi 
District that we must seek henceforth the remnants of the house 
of Euthydemus. Here Apollodotus appears to be represented by 
Apollodotus II Philopator, and Menander by Agathocleia and her 
son Strato. 

The types which these families continue to use in the eastern 
Punjab, and which are especially characteristic of the house of 
Euthydemus, are chiefly two: (1) the types of Apollodotus, ‘Apollo: 
Tripod’ (PI. VT, 4)—Strato I (PI. VI, 5), and, with some modification 
in the types which appears to indicate a later date, Apollodotus II 
(PI. VI, 6), Dionysius, Zoilus, Hippostratus {Sfimmanj, p. 587); and 
(2) the type of Menander, ‘Athene Promachos’ (PI. VH, 18)— 
AgJithocleia and Strato (PI. VII, 19), Strato I (PI. VII, 20, 21 and 
Summary, p. 588), Apollodotus II (PI. VII, 22), Dionysius, Zoilus, 
Apollophanes {Summary, p. 589), Strato I and II (PI. VII, 23). 

In the long and distinguished list of queens who have ruled in 
India must be included the name of Agathocleia. Her relation to 
Menander cannot be proved very definitely; but it is by no means 
improbable that she was his queen and the governor of his king¬ 
dom after his death b The fact that she struck coins on which her 
portrait appears together with the type of Euthydemus, ‘Heracles 
seated,’ shows that she was a princess in her own right and a 
member of the royal house; and her name suggests that she may 
have belonged to the family of Pantaleon and Agathocles (p. 546). 
She was undoubtedly the mother of Strato I Soter^ 

'file coins issued by Agathocleia in association with her son, and 
by Strato ruling at first alone and afterwards in association with 
his grandson, Strato II Philopator, supply the most valuable evi¬ 
dence for the reconstruction of the history and chronology of this 


1 The evidence, such as it is, is as follows:—(1) The ‘ bust of Athena helmeted * which 
appears on coins of Menander (PL VI, 16) is perhaps a portrait of Agathocleia, like the 
similar bust on coins which she strikes in association with Strato (PL VII, 25); (2) the 
figure of a warrior king on the reverse of certain coins struck by Agathocleia during 
Strato’s minority and bearing her own portrait may be supposed to represent the late 
king {Corolla Numisviaticat PL XII, 4); a similar figure occurs as the obverse type on 
coins of Menander, where it is most naturally explained as that of Menander himself 
(Lahore Cat., PL VI, 515). 

2 For the detailed proof see Bapson in Corolla Numismatica (Oxford, 1908)^ 
pp. 247-61. 
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Agathocleia and Strata 

They mark most cleai’ly Tarious stages in the long life of k 
They begin at a time when the conquests of the house of 
Eucratides had not yet reached their limit; and they end on the 
eve of the complete overthrow of Yavana power in the eastern 
Punjab by the ^akas. 

On the earliest of these coins Agathocleia aijpears as queen 
regent holding the place of honour with her portrait and Greek 
inscription on the obverse, while the Kharoshthi legend of the 
young prhice occupies a subordinate position on the reverse 
(PL VII, 25). Afterwards, the combined porti-aits of mother and 
son declare their association in the government (PL YII, 19); and, 
later still, a series of portraits shows Strato firet reigning alone—as 
a youth (PL VII, 20), or as a bearded man (PL VII, 21)-—and then in 
advanced old age, with toothless jaws and sunken cheeks, both, as 
the Kharoshthi legends indicate, reigning alone {Summary, p. 588) 
and in association with his grandson, Strato II Philopator (PL VII, 
23). To judge from these portraits, we have here glimpses of a life 
of more than seventy years. Between the earliest and the latest 
there is indeed a long interval, and to some period in this interval 
must be assigned the reigns of Apollodotus II Philopator, Dionysius, 
and Zoilus. They are associated by their common use of a peculiar 
monogi'am (PL Vllj 22 and Swmmnry, p. 589); and it is probable 
that they were all descendants of Apollodotus I. Apollophanes, 
w'hosc name suggests that he may have been a member of the 
same family, must belong to the period represented by the latest 
coins of Strato. 

Coins of Agathocleia and Strato (PL VII, 25), and others of 
Sti’ato reigning alone (PL VI, 16), are sometimes found restruck 
with the types of Heliocles (PL VII, 35). The restruck coins of 
Strato bear the reverse-type ‘Victory,’ which was inherited by hint 
either from Menander or from Agathocleia ruling in the name of 
Menander (PL Vli 15 and Summary, p. 588); and this type may not 
improbably be supposed to represent the city of Nicaea on the 
Jhelum (p. 551). We have here unmistakable evidence of a further 
transference of the dominions of the house of Euthydemus to the 
rival house of Eucratides, and a certain indication that the conflict 
which was begun by Eucratides in the time of Demetrius and 
Apollodotus, was continued by Heliocles in the reign of Strato. 

The lifetime of Strato witnessed not only the depline in the 
eastern Punjab of the royal house to which he belonged, but also 
the downfall of Yavana rule in Northern India; for in his reign 
there came still another great foreign invasion which led to the 
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of the ^akas and Pahlavas. The debased art 
coins and of those in which he is associated with his 
son seems to show that the house of Buthydemus had fallen on evil 


days; and other coins clearly suggest the manner in \yhich it came 
to an end. The familiar type of the house of Buthydemus, ‘ Athene 
Promachos,’ continues to appear on coins; but the strikers no longer 
bear Greek names. Their names are either Indian like Bhadra- 
ya^asa, or ^aka like Ranjubula {Summary, p. .589 and PI. VII, 24). 
The former is otherwise unknown: the latter was the satrap of 
Mathura c. 50 B.c.^ It appears most probable that the kingdoms 
held in the eastern Punjab by the last successors of Buthydemus 
were conquered not by the first ^aka king, Maues, but by his 
successor, Azes I (58 B.C.), who was either contemporary with, or 
later in date than, Apollodotus II and Hippostratus whose coins he 
restruck^. 


The House of Bucratides 

From such notices of the history of Bactria and Parthia as have 
been preserved by Greek and Latin writers, a few main facts in the 
career of Bucratides may be gathered. He deposed Demetrius 
from the throne of Bactria (c. 175 B.C.); he invaded the countries 
to the south of the Hindu Kush, and wrested from Demetrius and 
the princes of lus house their dominions in the Kabul valley, in 
Ariana (Arachosia and Aria), and in N.W. India at some date before 
162 B.C.; he was deprived by Mithradates I of his recently con¬ 
quered possessions in Ariana at some time between 162 and c. 155; 
and, while returning in triumph from an Indian expedition, he was 
slain by his son, c. 155. None of the princes of the royal house 
which he founded are named in ancient literature; all that can be 
known of them must be inferred fi*om the numerous coinages Avhich 
they issued and from a single Indian inscription. 

The coins show that Heliocles, the successor of Bucratides, also 
ruled both in Bactria and in India, and that after his reign Greek 
power in Bactria ceased. Henceforth Yavana princes are found 
only in kingdoms south of the Hindu Kush, and they are divided 
into two rival dynasties — the successors of Bucratides in the Kabul 
valley and in N.W. India, and the successors of Buthydemus in the 
eastern region of the Punjab. 

■ m 

^ See Chapter xxm, pp. 675 f. 

* Lahore Mus. Cat. pp. 122-3 ; and Chapter xxiii, p. 672. 
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e stage? iu the conflict between the two houses are reflectei 
types of their coins; and especially valuable is the evidence 
^ich is sometimes supplied by I’estrikings. Thus certain copper 
coins of Apollodotus I Soter, with the usual t 3 rpes ‘ Apollo; Tripod ’ 
(PL VI, 4) have been restruck by Eucratides (PL VII, 36). This 
must surely indicate that territory once occupied by Apollodotus 
had passed into the hands of Eucratides, and that consequently 
Eucratides must have been either contemporary with Apollodotus 
or later in date. Other evidence shows that these two kingB were 
contempoiarj', for each of them was the predecessor of Hebocles 
(p. 557). This inevitable conclusion is perfectly in agreement with 
the style of the coins ; for the Indian issues of Eucratides appear to 
be at least as late in style as those of Apollodotus. The compara¬ 
tively early date of Apollodotus is moreover proved by his use of 
the Attic weight-standard. 

But these restruck coins not only show that the two monarchs 
represent the two rival houses: they also give the name of the 
kingdom which had been lost aud won. The reverse type is 
‘Zeus enthroned,’ and it is accompanied by two symbols, a 
mountain and the head of an elephant; and the ICharoshthi 
legend describes the type as ‘ the divinity of the city of Kapi^i ’ 
(PL VII, 36). 




Kapi^i, the Kdiriaa (mss. Kartoro) of Ptolemy (vi, 18, 4), was 
a city of the Paropanisadae; and, accoi-ding to Pliny (vi, 23 (25)), it 
had been destroyed by Cyrus. It is mentioned by Panini (rv, 2,99); 
and from his time onwards it is best known in Sanskrit literature 


as giving its name to a spirituous liquor distilled from the flowers 
of the Madhavi creeper. But our chief knowledge of Kapiqa, as 
the kingdom may be called in distinction from its capital, Kapi§I, 
comes from Chinese sources. For the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
it was the frontier country on their long journey to Northern India. 
It was a fruitful land of alpine valleys surrounded by mountains On 
every side. It was here that the Chinese pidnces who were detained 
as hostages in Kanishka’s court spent the summer, while they 
passed the spring and autumn in Gandhara and the winter in India. 
When Hiueu Tsiang visited Kapi 9 a in 630 A.D., it was a powerful 
kingdom, which, according to his description as inteiqmeted by 
Cunningham, ‘ must have included the whole of Kafiristan, as well 
as the two large valleys of Ghorband and Panjshir ’ (Geogf. ix 18); 
and on it at that period were dependent the neighbouring king¬ 
doms of Lampaka (Laghman), Nagara (probably Jalalabad), and 
Gandhara. 
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HiucQ Tsiang’s account includes a notice which furnishe, 
interesting explanation of the coin-type : 


To the sonth-wcst of the capital was the Pi-lo-sho-lo Mountain. This name 
was given to the mountain from its presiding genius who had the form of an 
elephant and was therefore called Pi-lo-sho-lo. (Watters, On Ytian Chwang, i, 
p. 129.) 


The name is explained as meaning ‘ solid as an elephant,’ and its 
Indian fonn has been restored as Ptlu-sdra, the first part of 
the compound being supposed to be of Persian derivation (bll = 
elephant). 

In this case, as also in others recorded by the historians of 
Alexander, the Greeks sought to identify the Indian divinities 
with their own. They evidently regarded the tutelary deity of 
the city of Kapi 9 l as Zeus. The coin-type thus inaugurated 
became characteristic of the house of Eucratides in the Kabul 
valley. It continued to be used by his successors until all Yavana 
rule in India came to an end. It is found on the coins of 
Heliocles, Antialcidas, Amyntas {Summary, p. 591), and Hermaeus 
(PI. VII, 37). 

The conquests which Eucratides carried beyond the Kabul 
valley into the region of eastern Gandhara (Taksha 9 ila) seem to be 
represented by the coins bearing the type ‘ Dioscuri ’ (PI. VIII, 39), 
which was continued by Dioraedes (PI. VIII, 40). One of its varieties 
which shows the pointed caps {pUei) of these deities (PI. VIII, 41) 
was certainly imitated by Liaka Kusulaka, the <^aka satrap of 
the districts of Chahara and Chukhsa in the neighboui’hood of 
Taksha 9 ila (PI. VIII, 42). The ‘Pilei’ appear also on coins of 
Antialcidas (PI. VIII, 43), Lysias and Antialcidas {Summary, 
p. 591), and Archebius (PI. VIII, 44). ^Vhether the type ‘Victor)'’ 
(PL VI, 13) denotes that Eucratides was at some time in possession 
of Nicaea on the Jlielum must remain doubtful (p. 561). 

Although the evidence for the very existence of Heliocles is 
purely numismatic, it is almost certain that he was the son of 
Eucratides, and quite certain that he succeeded Eucratides both in 
Bactria and in India. That he was the last Yavana king to rule 
in Bactria is shown by the fact that after his reign coins of Greek 
workmanship cease entirely in that region, and are replaced by 
the rude imitations of his coins which supplied the currency of the 
barbarous ^^ka conqueroya That he extended the conquests of 
Eucratides in India is shown by his restrikings of coins originally 
issued by rulers belonging to the house of Euthydemus (p. 663). 


Pushkalavatt 
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the Kabul valley he continued to issue coins bearing the type^ 
ileus enthroned/ with which Eucratides had restruck the coins 
of Apollodotus {Summary, p. 590), and others bearing the types 
‘ Elephant: Bull ’ which are identical with those of Apollodotus 
himself (PI. VI, 8). The type ‘ Elephant ’ occurs frequently both 
on the purely Indian, and on the Graeco-Indian, coinages of the 
Kabul valley and N.W. India. The vaiious mints which it denotes 
cannot be identified more precisely ; but it may be suggested that 
the type, like the ‘Zeus enthroned,’ derived its origin from the 
elephant-deity of Kapiga. The ‘Bull/ on the other hand, can 
be shown to have been the distinctive badge of Pushkalavatl 
(Peucelaotis) in the lower Kabul valley, the capital of western 
Gandhai’a. The evidence which makes this identification certain 
is supplied by the gold piece illustrated in PI. VI, 10. On the 
obverse is seen the goddess wearing a mural crown, the emblem of 
a Greek civic divinity, and holding in her right hand a lotus as the 
tutelary deit}' of ‘ the City of Lotuses.’ The accompanying Kha- 
roshthi legend describes her as ‘the goddess of Pushkalavatl’: 
and it is quite possible that her name may lie hidden in the three 
illegible Kharoshthi charactei’S on the left. On the reverse is 
the figure of a humped bull; and above and below are the Greek 
and Kharoshthi equivalents for ‘ bull.’ As in the case of the city 
divinity of Kapigi, the Greek artist has represented in accordance 
with Greek ideas an Indian deity who was supposed to bear the 
form of a bull. Here once again Ave are indebted to Hiuen Tsiang, 
who, in his description of Pushkalavatl, says : 


Outside the west gate of the city was a Deva-Temple and a marvel-working 
imago of the Deva. (Watters, On Yuan Ghwang, i, p. 214.) 

The bull, like the elephant, is a common emblem in Indian 
mythology, and is associated with the deities worshipped by various 
sects; but in this case it would seem undoubtedly to be the bull of 
Qiva; for the coin-type passed from the Yavanas and their succes¬ 
sors, the ^akas, to the Kushapa kings Avho added to it the figure of 
the god himself. The bull continued to appear on the coins of this 
region for many centuries. It is seen on the ‘ Bull and Horseman ’ 
coins of the Shahis of Gandhara as late as the eleventh century A.D., 
and from them it is borrowed by the early Muhaimnadan conquerors. 

The successors of Helioclcs who from such numismatic ev'ideuce 
are known to have ruled over the kingdom of Pu.shkalavati are 
Diomedes (PI. VI, 11), Epander, Philoxenus, Artemidorus, and 
Peucolaus {Summary, p. 587). ' , 
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The figure of Artemis, which occurs on the coins of Artemidorus, 
bears an evident allusion to the king’s name; and, since it is found 


also on the coins of Peucolaus, it shows that the Greeks identified 
the city goddess with Artemis. The association of Peucolaus with 
Pushkalavati is proclaimed by his name, which is simply the ad¬ 
jective of Peucolaitis, an alternative form of the Greek Peucelaotis. 

The kin gdnm of Pushkalavati was wrested from the Yavanas 
by the first ^aka king, Maues, who imitates the types of Artemi¬ 
dorus, ‘Artemis: Indian bull’ (PL VI, 12); and the date of this 
event was probably about 75 b.c.^ 

The only Yavana king whose name has yet been found on a 
purely Indian monument is Antialcidas. The inscription on a stone 
column at Besnagar, near Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, records that 
the column was erected in honour of Krishna (Vasudeva) by the 
Yavana ambassador Heliodorus, son of Dio, an inhabitant of 
TakBha 9 ila, who had come from the Great King Antialcidas to 
King Kagiputra Bhagabhadra then in the foui’teenth year of his 
reign. The inscription is full of interest. It testifies to the 
existence of diplomatic relations between the Yavana king of 
Tak 8 ha 9 ila and the king of Vidi 9 a (Bhilsa); and it proves that 
already at this period some of the Yavanas had adopted Indian, 
faiths, for Heliodorus is styled ‘a follower of Vishnu’ {hhagavata)\ 

The coins of Antialcidas with the type ‘ Pilei ’ also indicate that 
he was king of Taksha 9 ila (PI. VIII, 43 and p. 556). As all the 
types connected with the worship of the Dioscuri are ultimately 
derived from the Bactrian coins of Eucratides (PI. IV, 4-6), there 
can be no doubt that Antialcidas reigned after Eucratides. 

Hitherto numismatists have assumed that Antialcidas was the 
predecessor of Eucratides; but the assumijtion, so far as it has any 
support, rests on an observation of von SaUet which may well have 
been mistaken; and what was originally a diffident suggestion on 
the part of von Sallet has been treated by each succeeding witer 
oh the subject as a statement of fact®. 

ITiat Antialcidas succeeded Eucratides also in the kingdom of 
Kapi 9 a appears from his coins with the type of the city divinity of 
Kapi9i with which Eucratides restruck the coins of Apollodotus 
{Summary, p. 591). Some connexion between Antialcidas and 


> Chapter xxin, p. 670. 

* For the inscription see J.Ii.A.S. for the years 1909-10. For the kingdom of 
Vidi^a see Chapter xn, pp. 622 f. 

• 3 Zeit.f. Num,, 1879, pp. 298, 305. The coin on which von Sallet very doubtfully 
read three syllables of the Kharoshthi legend —a li hi —was probably one of Apollodotus 
restruek by Eucratides (see Pll. VI, 4; VU, 36). 
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le^cles is indicated by their.common use of the types ‘Bust of 
ing: Elephant,’ with which Heliocles restruck the coins of Agatho- 
cleia and Strato {Summary, p. 590). Heliocles was no doubt the 
elder, for no Bactrian coinage of Antialcidas is known ; but, even 
if these two kings were father and son, their reigns in India may 
have been to some extent contemporary. The dominions of the 
house of Eucratides included a number of kingdoms, of which some, 
as, for instfince, Kapiga, Pushkalavati, and Takshagila, can be 
identified by the types of their coins; and its seems probable that 
the government of some of these kingdoms was entrasted to the 
heir apparent and other members of the royal family. It is possible, 
therefore, that some of the pi’inces whose coins we possess may 
have been ruling at the same time in difierent provinces. 

On certain coins struck in the district of Takshacila (type ‘Pilei,’ 
Summary, p. 591), Antialcidas is associated mth Lysias; but there 
is nothing to explain the relation which one bore to the other, or 
even to show clearly to which of the two royal houses of Yavanas 
Lysias belonged. Indeed, since one class of the coins which Lysias 
strikes as sole ruler bears types, ‘ Bust of king wearing elephant’s 
scalp: Heracles standing,’ which are identical with those of Deme¬ 
trius, it is usually assumed that the two kings belong to the same 
family. But in this case, as so frequently, numismatic evidence is 
ambiguous. It is perhaps equally probable that the types intro¬ 
duced into India by Demetrius had become characteristic of a 
particular district, and therefore continued to be used in that 
district after it had passed from the house of Euthydemus to the 
house of Eucratides. 

The type ‘ Pilei ’ is continued by Archebius (PI. VIII, 44) after 
whose reign it is no longer found on any coins issued by a Yavana 
king. It next appears on the small silver coins which the Qaka 
satrap, Liaka Kusulaka, struck in imitation of those of Eucratides 
with the same type (PI. VIII, 42, 41). The evidence of coins thus 
shows that after the reign of Archebius the region of Takshagila 
passed from the Yavanas to the ^akas; and the evidence of the 
Takshagila copper plate indicates that Takshagila was conquered 
by the first (j!aka king, Maues, who was reigning there in the year 
78 of an unspecified era, a date which, until the era can be deter¬ 
mined, may be regarded provisionally as the equivalent of about 
72 B.c.^ 

The two great kingdoms of Gandhara, Pushkalavati to the west 
of the Indus (p. 557) and Takshagila to the east, thus passed under 

1 Chapter xxni, p. 570. 
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querors, moving up the valley of the Indus from their Indian base 
in Indo-Scythia (Sind), had come in like a wedge, which for a time 
separated the remnants of the two Yavana houses. The descend¬ 
ants of. Euthydemus, the. families of Apollodotus and Menander, 
still continued to rule in the eastern districts of the Punjab (p. 552), 
and the descendants of Eucratides in the upper Kabul valley (the 
province of the Paropanisadae). 

The house of Eucratides was now reduced to the possession of 
the region which represented its earliest conquest to the south of 
the Hindu Kush. In the city of Kupi 9 l on the most northern 
extremity of this region Eucratides had first used the type ‘ Zeus 
enthroned ’ to restrike the coins of the defeated Apollodotus ; and 
this type, deprived of the special emblems of the tutelary divinity 
of Kapi 9 i, ‘ Elephant and mountain,’ remained characteristic of the 
coinages of the upper Kabul valley until the chapter of Yavana 
rule in India was closed. It was continued after the time of 
Eucratides by Heliocles, AntialcidasS Amyntas, and Hermaeus 
(Summary, p. 591, and PL VII, 37). 

On some of his silver coins Hermaeus is associated with his 
queen. Calliope, who, like Agathocleia, must have been a princess 
in her own right. In the ohv. type which represents the jugate 
busts of the king and queen, both of them wear the diadem; and 
their names are associated in the Greek and KharoshthI legends. 
These joint coins are distinguished from the other issues of Her¬ 
maeus by the rev. type ‘ King on prancing horse’; and, as this type 
is characteristic of Antimachus and his successors, it is probable, 
as Cunningham suggested, that Calliope was a princess of this 
family (p. 54G f., and Summamj, pp. 586). 

With the conquest by the ^'akas of the kingdoms held by the 
last successors of Euthydemus in the eastern Punjab, Yavaila rule 
had already ceased in the north-western region of the sub-continent 
which is now known as India, that is to say, the K.W. Frontier 
Province and the Punjab; and Hermaeus was the last king of his 
race to reign in India in its more extended historical and geo¬ 
graphical sense, which includes the southera half of the present 
Afghanistan. His kingdom in the upper Kabul valley was the last 
survival of the Yavana dominions; and it was hemmed in on every 

5 CJoins bearing this type no doubt circulated beyond the limits of the region wbjoh 
aeems to have been their home. The type as it appears on coins of Antialoidas was 
imitated by Manes, who was never in possession of the upper Kabul valley (b'wmwary, 
p. 591). 
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actual or possible foes—on the east and on the south-west 
;he Qakas and Pahlavas of Peshawar and Kandahar, and on 
the north by the Yueh-chi, who, since their settlement in the rich 
land of Bactria, had become a great power under the leadership of 
their chief tribe, the Kushaijas. From one or other of these three 
possible sources—over the mountain region which is now traversed 
by the Khyber Pass, over the belt of highland country varying 
from 12,000 to 18,000 feet which lies between Ghazni and Kabul 
on the route'from Kandahar, or over the Paropanisus—must have 
come the conquerors who put an end to the kingdom of Hermaeus. 
It was formerly held by the present writer that these hostile in¬ 
vaders were the Kushapas who came over the Paropanisus from 
Bactria; and the testimony of coins, on which the names of the 
last Yavana king, Hermaeus, and the first Kushana conqueror, 
Kujula Kadphises, are found in association, seemed to justify this 
conclusion^. But a fuller consideration of all the available evidence 


shows that the opinion of Dr F. W. Thomas is almost certainly 
correct, viz. that there was an intermediate period during which 
I the Pahlavas were in possession of Kabul®. 

. The coins which bear the name of Hermaeus must, if we may 

I judge from their style and fabric, extend over a long period; and 
those which were mechanically copied by Kujula Kadphises to 
I supply his first issues in the Kabul valley are themselves barbarous. 

! They are of copper and very far removed from the silver coins 

( which were their prototypes (PI. VII, 37 and Summary, p. 591). 
The earliest coins are of good style and of good metal; and 
they belong to the period before any of the squared Greek 
letters had been introduced. Later issues are of coarser work¬ 
manship; the silver is alloyed, and the square □ appears in the 
Greek legend. So far, the deterioration of art and the debasement 
of the coinage are such as might well be expected to have taken 
place during the reign of a king who was menaced by enemies 
on every side. But further stages of degradation can only be 
explained as the result of a complete change in the character 
of the civilisation of this region. The alloyed coins are succeeded 
by barbarous issues which are undisguisedly of copper, and finally 
by others in which the word ZQTHPOZ,‘the saviour,’ in the king’s 
■ title appears as ZTHPqZZY and is rendered in the cori’esponding 
^ Kharoshthi legend by the word mahatasa {mahantassa), ‘great’®. 
It is clear that the Greek language was no longer properly 


1 Bapson, Indian Coins, p. 16. a j.r.a.S., 1906, p. 194, note 1. 

» liapeon, J.R.A.S., 1S97, p. 319. 
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/Understood by the die-engravers. These last are the coins 
are imitated by Kujula Kadphises (PI. VII, 28 and Summary, 
p. 689), whose date can scarcely be earlier than 50 A.D., since, 
according to Sir John Marshall’s observations, the evidence of 
the discoveries at Taksha^ila shows that he was rather later than 
Gondopharnes, who is known to have reigned during the period 
fi om 19 A.D. to 45 A-D.^ 

It would appear then that, while Hermaeus may have been 
reigning for some time before and after c. 40 B.O., as would seem to 
be indicated by the square d in his later Greek coin-legends^, a 
coinage bearing his name and liis types was issued by his con- 
queroi’s until a much later date, in the same way and for the same 
reasons that the East India Company continued for many years to 
strike rupees bearing the name of the Mughal Emperor, Shah 
’Alam. That these conquerors were not Kushanas may, from 
chronological considerations, be regarded as certain. That they 
were the Pahlavas of Kandahar is made probable by the evidence 
of the coins which were struck by Spalirises with the characteristic 
type of the Yavana kings of Kabul, ‘Zeus enthroned ’ (PI. VII, 38)®. 
It was probably not until at least seventy years after the death of 
its last Yavana king that the Kabul valley passed from the Pahlavas 
to the Kushanas, the next suzerain power in Afghanistan and N.W. 
India. 

1 The four stages in the currency which bears the name of Hermaeus are shown in 
the B.M. Cat.: (1) pp. C2-3, nos. 1-4, PI. XV, 1, 2; (2) p. 63, nos. 20-1, PI. XV, 4; 
(3) pp. 64-5, nos. 25-40, PI. XV, 6; (4) p. 65, nos. 45-50. 

“ Chapter xxin, pp. 571-2. ’ Chapter xxni, p. 574. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII 

THE SCYTHIAN AND PARTHIAN INVADERS 

The Scythian (gaka) and Parthian (Pahlava) invaders of India 
are often mentioned in Sanskrit literature, and nearly always in 
association with each other and with the Yavanas. But, as this 
literature is not historical, we must turn to other sources ^to 
Greek and Chinese historians, to the inscriptions of Persia and 
India, and to coins—for information as to their origin and their 
rule in India. 

The Yavanas had come from Bactria over the Hindu Kush into 
the upper Kabul valley, and thence along the Kabul river into ^ 
India by a route which has since been abandoned for that which 
now leads through the Khyber defile. It was formerly assumed ^ 
that the gakas came directly into India from the same region and 
by the same way. But this view is attended with difficulties which 
cannot be explained. In the first place, if the gakas came through 
the Kabul valley, all traces of their invasion must be supposed to 
have disappeared from that region; for, among the many thousands 
of coins which were collected on its ancient sites at the time when 
the country was still open to archaeological investigation, the coins 
of the earliest gaka kings are conspicuous by their absence; and 
secondly, it is certain that the Kabul valley remained in the 
possession of the Yavana princes of the house of Eucratides after 
the Yavana dominions in N.W. India on the eastern side of the 
I Khyber Pass, that is to say, in Peshawar and Rawalpindi, had 

! been conquered by the gakas. Ingress from Bactria was therefore 

j barred at this period. 

I the alternative suggestion that the gakas may have come into 
I India from their northeni home in the country of the Jaxartes 
1 through Kashmir involves a physical impossibility. The geo- 
graphical difficulties of this region are such that an invasion fi’om 
j this direction of tribal hordes or armies sufficiently poWei’ful to 
I overwhelm the Yavana kingdoms and to conquer the whole of the 
I ^.W. Frontier Province and the Punjab is inconceivable^. 

^ See the authorities quoted by Thomas, J.R.A^S,, 1913, p. 635, notes 1 and 2. 
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J Any direct invasion from the north seems, in fact, to be 
of the question. It is therefore far more probable, nay almost 
certain, that the ^akas reached India indirectly, and that, like the 
Palliavas, they came through Ariana (W. and S. Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan) by the great highway, associated in modem times 
Avith the Bolan Pass, which led from the Parthian provinces of 
Drangiana (Seistan) and Ara<3iosia (Kandahar) over the Brahui 
mountains into the country of the lower Indus (Sind). This route 
Avas well knoAvn and comparatively easy. By it Craterus had 
returned with that division of Alexander’s army Avhich included 
the elephants ^ 

The Scythian (^aka) settlements, which can only have been the 
result of invasions along this route, gave to the region of the 
Indus delta the name ‘ Scythia ’ or ‘ Indo-Scythia ’ by Avhich it was 
known to the Greek geographers, and the name ‘ 

‘ the river country of the ^akas ’ as it appears in Indian literature. 
This region still continued to be governed by the Pahlavas, Avho 
are inseparably connected Avith the ^’akas, at the end of the 
first century There can be little doubt that Indo-Scythia 

was the base from which the ^aka and Pahlava armies moved 
up the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries to attack the 
Yavana kingdoms of the successors of Euthydemus and Eucratides. 

In all ages the name ‘ Scythian ’ has been applied generally to 
the nomads inhabiting the northern regions of Europe and Asia; 
and, according to Herodotus (vil, 64), the terra ‘Saka,’ as used by 
the Persians, was equally vague. In the'cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius it denotes no less than three dificrent and widely separated 
settlements of Scythians. These, enumerated from east to west, 
have been identified as follows : — 

(1) The Saka Tigrakhauda, ‘ wearers of pointed helmets.’ They 
are so described by Herodotus (vil, 64), who states that they Avere 
included together with their neighbours, the Bactrians, in the 
army of Xerxes. They were therefore the ^akas whose home was 
in the country of the river Jaxartes (the Syr Daria). 

(2) The Saka Haumavarka, the 'A/Mvpjioi of Herodotus {loc. cit.) 
Avho have been identified® Avith the ^'aka settlers in the Persian 
province of Drangiana, the country of the river Helmand, which 
was afterwards known as ^akasthana, ‘the abode of the (^akas,’ 
the later Persian Sijistan and the modern Seistan. 


1 Chapter xv, p. 379. 

* Ploloniy, VII, 1, 55; Periphu marts Erythraei, 38. 
3 Thomas, J.B.A.S. 1900, p. 186. 
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Saka Taradaraya, or ‘ the ^akas over the sea ’; that is 
Scythians of Europe who inhabited the steppes of 
Russia to the north of the Black Sea. 

These three settlements are no doubt merely specimens of the 
larger deposits left by the waves of Scythian migration which may be 
traced back in history to about the middle of the eighth century B.O. 
The flood had now for some three and a half centuries been held in 
check by the barrier maintained in Bactria, first by the Achaemenid 
kings of Persia and afterwards by the successors of Alexander. But 
the strength of Bactria had been sapped by foreign and domestic 
strife, and it was no longer capable of resisting the pressure of 
barbarian hordes on the frontier. 

The initial impulse of the tribal movements, which were destined 
to overwhelm Greek civilisation in the Oxus country, and to deter¬ 
mine the history of N. India for many centuries to come, may be 
traced to an incident in the turbulent history of the Huns, against 
whose inroads the Chinese emperors had protected themselves by 
building the Great Wall. In the neck of country between the 
Great Wall and the mountains which forms part of the province of 
Kan-su, lived a people known to Chinese historians as the Yueh-chi. 
Being attacked and defeated by the Huns, c. 165 B.C., the Yueh-chi 
Were driven from their country, and began a westward migration 
which necessarily brought them into conflict with other nomads, 
and produced a general condition of unrest among the tribes 
inhabiting the northern fringe of the deserts of Chinese Turkestan. 
The pressure caused by the steady onward movement of Yueh-chi 
tribes, numbering probably from half a million to a million souls 
forced before it other nomads, and set up a flood of migration 
which, after sweeping away the Yavana power in Bactria, was only 
stayed in its westward course by Parthia. 

Certain incidents in this migration, which must have extended 
over some thirty or forty years, are recorded by Chinese authors. 
In the country of the Hi river, now called Kulja, the Yueh-chi 
came upon a tribe called the Wu-sun. The Wu-sun were routed, 
and their king was slain; and the Yueh-chi continued their journey 
Westwards towards the Issyk-kul Lake in the country which was 
Until recently Russian Turkestan. Here they appear to have 
divided themselves into two bands —the one, afterwards known as 
the Little Yueh-chi, going southwards and settling on the borders 
cf Tibet, and the other, the Great Yueh-chi, continuing their 
•Movement to the west until they came into contact with a people 

I Smith, Earhj Hist, of Ind. (3rd ed.), p. 248. 
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"^hom tlie Chinese called Sse (Sai) or Sek, and who are prob: 
to be identified >vith the (^akas of the Jaxartes. The Yueh-chi 


took possession of the country of the ^akas; and the Qakas being 
driven to the south-west occupied the country of the Ta-hia or 


Bactria, 

The immediate cause of the downfall of Greek rule in Bactria 
would therefore seem to have been an overwhelming invasion of 
(^aka hordes who had been driven from their own lands. The 
native inhabitants of Bactria, the Ta-hia or Dahae, are represented ^ 
as an unwarlike people living in towns and villages which were 
governed by their own magistrates. The state of society described ^ 
is such as prevailed also in India: it is a society made up of local j 
groups self-governed and self-contained. In the case of such 
communities the military conquest of a country merely determines 
the landlord to whom the customary dues must be paid It is 
probable that for a brief period (^'aka warrior chiefs took the place 
of Eucratides and Heliocles as rulers of the Ta-hia. Such would 
appear to have been the state of affaii’S when the Chinese envoy 
in 126 B.C. visited the Yueh-chi and found them still in the 
territories to the north of the Oxus from which they had expelled 
the ^'akas. The political conditions then existing were in a ^ 

transient stage of unstable equilibrium. They were the outcome , 

of a disturbance of peoples which began in far distant China nearly | 
forty yeai*s before. But the movement had not yet completed j 
its course: it was resumed in consequence of an attack on the 
Yueh-chi. 

The infant son of the Wu-sun king, who was slain by the 
Yueh-chi in their earlier conflict, had been adopted by the Huns ; 
and when the boy grew up to manhood and became king of the 
Wu-sun, he with the aid of his protectors led an expedition against 
the Yueh-chi and drove them into the country south of the Oxus. 

The result must necessarily have been a further dispersal of the 
i^^akas. A concise summary of events is given in the Chinese 
encyclopaedia of Ma-twan-lin: 


In ancient times the Hiung-nu having defeated the Yueh-chi, the latter went 
to the west to dwell among the Ta-hia, and the king of tlie Sai’ (^akas) went 
southwards to live in Ki-pin. The tribes of the Sai divided and dispersed, so as 
to foim here and there different kingdoms. (Translated from R4inusat, JNouveaux 
MUanges A^icUiquea, l, p 205.) 

This account is supplemented in the Annals of the Han Dynasty 
which state that the ^^tka king became the lord of Ki-pin\ 

1 0. Franko, Beitrdge aut ehinmschen Quellciu PP* 46, 54. 
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summary records the complete annihilation of Qaka rule ^ 
ia. Tlie king himself becomes king in Ki-pin—a geographi¬ 
cal term which is used in various senses by Chinese m-iters, but 
which, in this case, would most naturally mean Kapi^a (Kafiristan); 
and the tribes formerly under his command are disperaed. There 
is no indication that any considerable body of Qakas accompanied 
their king to Ki-pin. The main movement, impeded by the Yavana 
power in Kabul, would naturally be westwards in the direction of 
Herat and thence southwards to Seistjin. The tide of Scythian 
invasion had no doubt been flowing in these directions since the 
time Avhen the Qakas were first expelled from their territory 
beyond the Jaxartes by the Yueh-chi; for there is good evidence 
to show that the earlier Scythian settlements in Iran were rein¬ 
forced about the time when the Qakas first occupied Bactria. 
The kings of Parthia who now held eastern Iran were engaged 
during two reigns (Phraates II, 138-128 B.C., and Artabanus I, 
128-123) in unsuccessful struggles with their Scythian subjects; 
and the contest was only decided in favour of Parthia in the reign 
of the next monarch, Mithradates II the Great (123-88). Parthia 
had now taken the place of Bactria as the barrier which impeded 
the westward course of migrations from upper Asia. But the 
stream of invasion was only diverted into another channel: checked 
in Ariana, it forced its way along the line of least resistance into 
the country of the lower Indus (Indo-Scythia). The Qaka invasion 
of India, like the invasion of the Huns (Hunas) between five and 
six centuries later, was but an episode in one of those great move¬ 
ments of peoples which have so profoundly influenced the histoiy 
not only of India, but also of Western Asia and Europe. 

On a few of their coins, generally imitated from those of their 
Yavana predecessors (e.g. B.M. Cat, Pll. XVI, 1; XVII, 7; XIX, 
12) the Qaka and Pahlava kings repeat the Greek royal title 
‘ King ’ or ‘ Great King ’ ; but their normal style is ‘ Great IQng of 
Kings,’ a title which is distinctively Persian. It has a long history 
from the KshCiyatMyd'ndm Kshdyathiya of the inscription of 
Dai’ius down to the ShdhCm Shah of the present day. Like the 
Indian Chakravartin, ‘the wielder of the discus,’ the Persian ‘King 
of Kings’ M'as the supreme monarch to whom other kings paid 
homage. In the Parthian empire the title was probably first 
assumed by Mithradates II the Great (123-88 B.c.) 'in imitation 
of his predecessors, the AchaemenidsL It was in his reign that 

I Some niimismatisls attribate the Parthian coins on which the title first occurs to 
Mithradates I (171-138). See Wroth, B.M. Cat., Parthia, p. xsv, note. 
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4 struggle between the kings of Parthia and their Scythj 
Subjects in eastern Iriin was brought to a close and the suzerainty 
of Parthia over the ruling powers of Seistan and Kandahar con¬ 
firmed. In these subordinate governments Parthians (Pahlavas) 
and Scythians (Qakas) were so closely associated that it is not 
always possible to distinguish between them: the same family 
includes both Parthian and Scythian names. It is therefore little 
more than a convenient nomenclature which labels the princes 
of the family of Maues, who invaded the lower Indus valley, as 
^’akas, and those of the family of Vonones, who ruled over 
Drangiana (Seistan) and Arachosia (Kandahar), as Pahlavas. The 
relation between Maues and Vonones is uncertain; but it is clear 
that their families were associated in a later generation. 


It has been supposed that the introduction into India of the 
Persian and Parthian title, ‘ Great King of Kings,’ was the result 
of an actual conquest of N.W. India by Mithradates I; and a 
statement of the historian Orosius that this monarch conquered 
all the peoples between the Hydaspes and the Indus has been 
interpreted to mean that he extended the power of Parthia beyond 
the Indus as far as the Indian Hydaspes (the Jhelum)k But to an 
author who is writing from the standpoint of Parthia, the expres¬ 
sion ‘ between the Hydaspes and the Indus ’ must surely connote 
an extension from west to east—^from a Persian river to the gi’eat 
Indus which has so often in history been the boundary between 
Iran and India. Hydaspes is a Persian name, and the river men¬ 
tioned in this passage is no doubt the Medus Hydaspes of Virgil 
{Georgies, iv, 211)*. The theory of a conquest of N.W. India by 
Mithradates I would therefore seem to be founded on a misunder¬ 
standing of the historian’s statement. The invasion of India must 
be ascribed not to the Parthian emperors, but to their former 
feudatories in eastern Iran; not to the reign of Mithradates I, but 
to a period after the reign of Mithradates II, when the power of 
Parthia had declined and kingdoms once subordinate had become 
independent ’The association to which the coins bear witness is 
not one between Parthia and eastern Iran, but between Iran and 
N.W. India. In fact, all through the period of ^aka and Pahlava 
rule the countries to the west and east of the Indus were governed 
by members of the same royal house. Tbere were normally three 
contemporary rulers of royal rank—a King of Kings associated 


^ Smith, Early HisL of Ind, (3rd ed.), p. 228. 

* Pauly-Wiasowa, ReaUEncyclopddie^ e.v. Hydaspes (2). The remark in Bapeon, 
Anc. Ind., p. 171, Bhould be corrected. 
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'Some junior member of his family in Iran, and a King 

igs in India; and the subordinate ruler in Iran usually became 
in due course King of Kings in India. 

The assumption of the imperial title, ‘ King of Kings,’ by these 
(jJaka and Pahlava suzerains is most significant as testifying, in 
a manner which cannot be mistaken, to tlie diminished power of 
Parthia at this period. In Parthia itself the title remained in 
abeyance during the interval from 88 to 57 B.C. which separates 
the reigns of Mithradates II and III; and in the meantime it was 
assumed pot only by the ^aka king Maues in the East, but also, 
in the years 77-73, by Tigranes, king of Armenia, the great rival 
of Parthia in the West^. 


In eastern Iriln the ‘King of Kings’ and the prince of his 
family who was associated with him in the government issued 
coins bearing the names of both — the former in Greek on the 
obverse, and the latter in KharoshthI on the reverse. Greek was 
the ordinary language of coins throughout the Parthian empire: 
it was not characteristic of any particular province. KharoshthI, 
on the other hand, was, in eastern Inin, restricted to Arachosia 
(Kandahar). We may reasonably infer therefore from his Khar- 
oshthi coin-legends that the viceroy governed this province in the 
upper valley of the Helmand and its tributaries. The other 
province, Drangiaua (Seistan), was most probably under the direct 
rule of the suzerain. 

In India the ‘ King of Kings ’ ruled with the aid of satraps and 
militarj' governors. The first three ^!aka suzerains who succeeded 
to the dominions of the Yavanas in the K.W. Frontier Province 
and the Punjab were Maues, Azes I, and Azilises. Their numerous 
coinages arQ, almost without exception, copied from those of their 
Yavaiia predecessors: and it is therefore probable that the coins 
represent only those districts of the (^aka realm which were 
formerly held by the Yavanas^. The great variety of the types 
thus imitated indicates the wide extent of these territories; and 
the astonishing difference of style shown by coins struck in the 
same reign proves that the art of different regions varied enor¬ 
mously at the same period. The best coins belong no doubt to 
Gandhara (Pushkalavati and Taksha^ila). Inferior workmanship 
is a sign of remoteness from this region rather than of a late date. 


^ Wroth, B.M, Cat., Parthia^ p. xxv, note; Head, Historia Numorum (2nd ed.), 
p. 772; von Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans^ p. 81. 

2 The province of Indo-Scythia (Sind) appears to be very inadequately represented 
by coins. It may, perhaps, have been held by the viceroy together with Arachosia. 
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^the numismatists have commonly assumed. It was in Gaud 
lat the Graeco-Buddhist scliool of art, the outcome of a fusion of 
Greek and Indian ideals and methods, grew up and flourished, but 
it was not until the end of the first century a.d. that this school 
reached its highest state as seen in the religious sculptures of the 
Kushaijas. Its beginnings are no doubt to be traced in the coins 
of an earlier date, and such beginnings were naturally progressive. 
Tlie finest coins of Maucs, for instance, are excelled by those of 
Azilises two reigns laterl The early date, viz. c. 120 B.C., which is 
usually assigiied to Maues entirely on grounds of style and on the 
gratuitous assumption that art was retrogressive from the time of 
the Yavanas onwards, cannot therefore be maintained. It is far 
more probable that he invaded India after the end of the reign of 
Mithradates II (123-88 B.C.) when Parthia ceased to exercise any 
real control over Seistan and Kandahar. 

The precise date of Maues cannot at present be determined. 
He is undoubtedly to be identified with the Great King Moga, 
who is mentioned in the Taksha^ila copper-plate inscription of the 
sati’ap Patika. The inscription is dated in the reign of Maues and 
in the year 78 of some unspecified era. None of the known Indian 
eras seems to be possible in this case; and it may not unreasonably 
be suggested that the (^akas, like other foreign invaders at all 
periods, may have brought mth them into India their own system 
of reckoning, and that this may be the era used in Seistan. The 
month in the inscription is Parthian ; and from this fact it may be 
inferred that the era itself is probably of Parthian origin. It may 
possibly mark the establishment of the new kingdom in Seistan 
after its incorporation into the Parthian empire by Mithradates I, 
c. 160 B.C. If so, the date of the inscription would be c. 72 B.C., a 
year which may well have fallen in the reign of Maues. 

The coins of Maues are copied from those struck by princes of 
both the Yavana houses (Pll. VI, 2, 9,12; VIII, 48, and Summary, 
pp. 586 fl’.). Tlie numismatic evidence combined with that of the 
Taksha 9 ila copper-plate indicates that he conquered Gandhara— 
Pushkalavati to the west ot the Indus (PI. VI, 12, and Summary, 
p. 587) as well as Taksha^ila to the east—and it is possible that 
he may have invaded the Yavana dominions in the eastern Punjab. 
But it is clear that in the direction last mentioned the (;!aka con¬ 
quests failed to reach their limit during his reign. For a time the 
remnants of the two Yavana houses in the upper Kabul valley and 


Whitehead, Lahore Mas. Cat., Jndo-Greeh Coinj, p. 93. 
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eastern Punjab seem to have been separated by the (^ai 
^millions which lay between them in the valley of the Indus. 



The evidence for this is supplied by the coins of Azes I and 
Azilises, who not only continue the issues of Maues {Summary, 
pp. 587-9), but also strike a number of additional types which 
are manifestly borrowed from those of the Yavana princes whose 
kingdoms they conquered \ The most noteworthy of these is the 
rev. type ‘Athene Proinachos’ which is characteristic of the families 
of Apollodotus and Menander in the eastern Punjab. It appears 
on coins of Azes I, but not on those of Maues {Siimmar}/, p. 589). 
Such additional types bear witness to a considerable extension of 
the ^aka dominions, and seem to-indicate that after the reign 
of Maues the house of Euthydemus was extinguished and Yavana 
rule in the Punjab brought to an end. The house of Eucratides, 
now probably represented by its last king, Hermaeus, still con¬ 
tinued for a while to hold the upper Kabul valley—the base fi'om 
which the Yavana power had first extended to Arachosia and to 
India. 

To Azes I has been attributed the foundation of the Vikrama 
era beginning in 58 B.C., and, according to Sir John Marahall, an 
inscription discovered by him at Tak 8 ha 9 ila is actually dated ‘in 
the year 136 of Azes.’ This interpretation may well be correct 
{v. inf. p. 581), in spite of the tradition that this era was founded 
by King Viki'amaditya of Ujjain to commemorato the defeat of 
the ^akas; and, whatever may have been the origin of this era, 
the assignment of the reign of Azes I to this period is justified by 
other considerations. It is consistent with the date ascribed inde¬ 
pendently to his predecessor, Maues (c. 76 B.C.), and with the date 
of his third successor on the throne, Gondopharues, who almost 
certainly began to rule in 19 A.D. (p. 576); and it is supported by 
evidence drawn from the epigraphy of the Gi’eek coin-legends. 

On the earlier coins of the Yavanas and on those of the fii*8t 
^^aka king, Maues, the round form of the Greek omicron only 
is found. On some of the later Yavana coins, e.g. those of 
Hippostratus, and on the coins of Azes I the square form, a, 
makes its appearance side by side with the round form. The 
same change took place in Parthia during the reign of Orodes I 
(67-38 B.C.)®. That at this period there was constant communi¬ 
cation between Parthia and India there can be no doubt. It is 


' The most complete list ol typos is given in the Lahore Mus. Cat., vol. i. 

“ B.M. Cat., Parthia, p. 73, no. 37, Ph XV, 2, a tetradrachm of the later coinage 
Struck in 40-39 b.c. 
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"reasonable, therefore, to snppose that this cpigraphical changTis 
due to a fashion which spread from one country to the other, and 
that the occurrence of the square omicron on a Parthian or Indian 
coin is an indication that its date is not earlier than c. 40 b.o.^ 
Judged by this test, the Yavana king, Hix3pqstratus, must have 
continued to reign after the death of Maues; and he must have 


been contemporary ^vith the successor of Maues, Azes I, who 
restruck his coins and continued to use some of his most distinctive 
monograms, no doubt after the conquest of his kingdom^ 

There is no reason to question the almost unanimous opinion 
of numismatists that Azes I was succeeded by Aziliscs; but there 
was certainly a period in which these two kings were associated in 
the government. On some coins which they issue conjointly both 
bear the imperial style, ^ Great King of Kings ’; but Azes I, as the 
elder, occupies the place of honour on the obverse with its Greek 
legend (B.M. Cat., p. 173, PI. XXXII, 9). 

On other coins, however, the same two names appear with the 
same titles, but with a change of position—Azilises occupying 
the obverse ^vith a Greek legend, and Azes the reverse with a 
KharoshthI legend (B.M. Cat, p. 92, PI. XX, 3); and, as degrees 
of dignity or seniority are undoubtedly indicated by these positions 
in similar instances, it has been inferred that Azilises was associated 
with two kings named Azes—^possibly with his father and prede¬ 
cessor at the beginning of his reign and with his son and successor 
at its close. The existence of a second Azes might well be questioned 
if it could be proved by no more cogent argument than this. But 
the coins which bear the name show so great a diversity of style 
that, from this fact alone, numismatists have suspected that they 
must have been struck by more than one king; and, if our system 
of chronology be correct, the Azes who succeeded Maues in 
58 B.C. cannot possibly have been the Azes who was succeeded 
by Gondox)harnes in 19 a.d. (j). 577). 

At some time during the period w'hen the first three ^Jaka 
kings were establishing their empire in India, Vonones was 
reigning as suzerain over the kingdoms of eastern Iran with the 
same imperial title, ^ Great King of Kings.’ It is inconceivable 
that such a dignity should have been usui*ped in this region so 


1 This chronological test must be applied with caution. Isolated instances occur 
earlier; and the squared forms of the Greek letters Q, and lu are characteristic 
of certain regions. In other regions they are not found. See Rapson, J.B.J.fif., 1903, 
p. 265. 

* Lahore Mas. Cat., p. 122, note; B.M. Cat., pp. 59, 73. 
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it remaiued mider tho suzerainty of Parthia. Vononei 
u^iaues, must, therefore, be later than the reign of Mithradates II 
the Great (123-88 B.C.) —precisely how much later must for the 
present remain uncertain. 

The two classes of coins which bear his name are distinguished 



respectively by the type of Demetrius, ‘Heracles standing,’ and 
the type of Heliocles, ‘Zeus standing’ (PL VII, 27, 31). They 
were issued presumably in districts of Arachosia which were once 
under the sway of these Yavana kings. Their Greek legends show 
the round ,fbrm of omicron. which, in some other cases, indicates a 
date earlier than c. 40 B.c.; • but it appeal's that this epigraphical 
test cannot be applied in this particular instance, since the square 
form seems not to occur in connexion -with these types until much 
later {Summary, pp^ 589-90). The most trustworthy evidence as 
to the date of Vonones is supplied by the coins of Spalirises, ‘ the 
king’s brother.’ If ‘the king,’ who is not named, was Vonones 
himself, as is usually assumed, the earlier coins of Spalirises, 
i.e. those struck by him before he became suzerain of eastern Imn 
in succession to Vonones, may perhaps afford a valuable historical 
indication. There are two classes of these, both of them issued in 
the district in which the type of Heliocles, ‘Zeus standing,’ pre¬ 
vailed {Summary, p. 590). In the first, Spalirises appears alone 
as ‘ the king’s brother ’ without any distinctly royal title. In the 
second, he as senior (Greek legend) is associated Avith Azes as 
junior (ICliaroshthi legend), both of them bearing the subordinate 
or viceregal title ‘Great King.’ Vonones was evidently still 
reigning as Great- King of Kings at this time. The relationship 
of Azes to Spalirises is not expressed in the> KharoshthI legend; 
and in such cases it seems to be assumed that the junior is the son 
of tho senior: otherAvisc, i.e. Avhen the junior is a brother or a 
nephew, the .relationship is stated. We may conclude, then, that 
this Azes was most probably the son of Spalirises and the nepheAv 
of Vonones, and Ave may identify him with Azes II Avho aftei'Avards 
became suzerain of N-W. India and ended his reign in 19 A.I). 
Vonones was at least a generation earlier; that is to say, he appears 
to have been contemporary Avith Aziliscs and possibly with Azes I. 
Until more definite evidence can be discovered, he may be supposed 
to have begun his reign c. 30. b.c. It seems impossible, therefore, 
to identify him with Vonones I of Parthia (8-11 A.O.). 

The family of Vonones is one in which the tAAo rulip.:: elements 
of eastern Iran have been blended. The name of Vonones himself 
is distinctly Parthian; but the names of his brothers, Spalaliores 
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tnd Spsbiirises, and. of his brothers sons, Spalagadames and 
are Scythian. For the sake of convenience we may call this 
family ‘Pahlava,’ in order to distinguish it from the better known 
‘ Parthian ’ dynasty of Ctesiphon, although in reality the two terns 


ai-e etymologically identical. 

A characteristic feature of the coins of Vonones and his^family 
is, as we have seen (p. 569), the association of the Great King of 
Kings with the viceroy of Arachosia, whose relationship to the 
suzerain is sometimes expressed in the Kharoshthi legend of 
the reverse. Thus Vonones ruled conjointly mth his brother, 
Spalahores, and with his nephew Spalagadames, the son of 
Spalahores (PI. VII, 27, 31, and Summary, pp. 589-90). If we may 
assume with Mr Whitehead^ that the Scythian name, Spalahores 
(^palahora) appears in a Greek guise as Spalyris, this brother 
of Vonones and his son also ruled conjointly as viceroys over the 
district of Arachosia in which coins bearing the type of Euthydemus, 
‘Heracles seated,’ were current. This district had formerly been 
under the direct government of the Great King of Kings, Azilises 


{Summary, p. 589). 

The rev. type of the coins which Spalirises issued as the suc¬ 
cessor of Vonones in the suzerainty of eastern Iran is ‘Zeus 
enthroned’ (PI. VII, 38); and, as it is evidently borrowed from 
the coins of Hermaeus, it may perhaps be interpreted as an 
indication that the kingdom of Kabul had now passed from the 
Yavanas to the Pahlavas. If so, it would appear that this last 
stronghold of Yavana power had yielded to an invasion of the 
Pahlavas of Kandahar. The types of these coins of Spalirises 
are sometimes found restruck on coins of Vonones as if they were 
intended for circulation in a newly conquered territory (B.M. Cat., 


p. 101, note). 

The family of Vonones may thus be reconstructed from the 
numismatic evidence®: 


VONONES 


Spalahores 

Spalagadames 


SPALikiSES 
AZBS II 

(end of reign 19 A.n.) 


The coins and inscriptions of the satraps of the ^ata suzerains 
of N.W. India enable us to supply a few additional outlines of the 
history before tlie Christian era. The names of a considerable 

1 Lahore Mus. Cat., vol. i, p. 143, note 1. 

2 The names of suzerains are printed in capital letters. 
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(er of these provincial administrators are known; but it musi 


Suffice here to mention only those whose date and province can be 
determined approximately. 

In the satrapal system of government a Great Satrap was 
associated Avith a Satrap, usually his son, who succeeded to the 
higher dignity in due course. The earliest recorded ruler of this 
kind is Liaka Kusulaka, who, according to the Takshacila copper¬ 
plate inscription of the year 78 (= c. 72 B.C. ? v. sup. p. 570), was 
satrap of Chhahara and Chukhsa, districts which have not been 
identified, but Avhich were presumably in the neighbourhood of 
Takshacila, His coins were imitated fi'om those of Euciutides 
(PI. VIII, 42). His son, Patika, who made the deposit of relics 
which is commemorated by the inscription, bore no title at that 
time; but there can be little doubt that he must have succeeded 
his father first as satrap and afterwards as great satrap. His name 
with the higher title is among those inscribed on the Mathura 
Lion-Capital (c. 30 b.c. ?). 

This remarkable monument of the rule of the ^akas in the 
south-eastern extremity of their dominions was discovered at 
Mathura by an Indian scholar. Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, in 1869, 
and was bequeathed by him to the British Museum on his death 
in 1888. It is of the local red sandstone, and represents two 
lions reclining back to back and facing in the same direction. Its 
style is strikingly Iranian. The capital must originally have sur¬ 
mounted a pillar, and must itself have supported some religious 
emblem; but its purpose had long ago been forgotten; and when 
it was discovered it was built into the steps of an altar devoted to 
the worship of (^itala, the goddess of small-pox. The KJiaroshthi 
inscriptions with which the surface is completely covered associate 
in the religious merit of the foundation the donor herself (the 
Chief Queen of the Great Satrap Rajiila) and all the members 
of her family together with certain contemporary satraps governing 
other provinces of the Qaka realm and other eminent personages 
of the time. The Great Satrap Rajula, whose name appeal’s as 
Rajuvula in other inscriptions, is unquestionably the Eanjubula who, , 
both as satrap and as great satrap, struck coins in imitation of those 
of Strato I and Strato 'II, the last of the Yavana kings to reign in 
the E. Punjab (PI. VII, 24); and he was the father of Qodfisa in whose 
reign as satrap the monument was erected. Subsequently Qodiisa 
himself appears as gi'eat satrap on the Amohini votiye tablet at 
Mathura, which is dated in the second month of Winter of the 
year 42. As the mouth is thus recorded in an Indian style, the 
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must probably also be Indian; and if, as seems likely, it is t^ 
iira of Azes (58 B.C.), we may conclude that (^odasa was great 



satrap in 17-16 , 

Among the names of contemporary (^'aka governors mentioned 

in the inscriptions of the Lion Capital is found that of Patika, 
now a great satmp, who during the reign of Maues made the 
benefaction recorded in the Taksha 9 ila copper-plate (year /8 of 
the era of Seistan = c. 72 B.o. ?). At that time he was a private 
individual without any official title. It may be assumed that 
in due course he succeeded his father in the administration of 
Chhahara and Chukhsa. When the Lion Capital was inscribed, lie 
was a great satrap and contemporary with the Great Sati‘ap 
Rahjubula (RajCila) of Mathura If a period of about forty years 
may be allowed for his whole official career, the date of the Lion 
Capital may be given provisionally as c. 30 B.C.; and we may 
tabulate the chronology of the two satrapal families as follows M— 


Chhahara and Chukhsa 
Great Satraps. Satraps, 

c 72 B c liiaka 

[Liaka] [Patika] 

c. 30 B.c. Patika 

16 B.C. 


Mathura 

Gh^eat Satraps. Satraps. 

Rahjubula 

Rahjubula ^dasa 

^dasa 


In that portion of Pahlava history which comes after the 
Christian era, the period of the reign of Gondopharnes may be 
regarded as almost definitely fixed. The date of its beginning 
appears to be eertain; and it is certain also that it lasted for 
at least 26 years. The evidence for this is supplied by a monument 
of this king’s rule in the Peshawar District commonly knomi as the 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription. It is dated in the 26th year of the 
king’s reign, and on the 5th day of the month Vaigakha in the 
year 103*. There can be little doubt that the era is the Vikrama 
saravat which began in 58 B.C., and that, therefoie, Gondopharnes 
began to reign in 19 A.D. and was still reigning in 46 A.D. 


» Takshaijila copper-plate, Biihler, Ep. Ind., rv, p. 54; Mathura Lion Capital, Ep. 
Iiid.f IX, p. 139; Coins of Baujubula and ^^iasa, Rapson, J.E.A.S.^ 1894, p. 547; 
Araohini votive tablet, Biihler, Ep. Ind., n, p. 199, No. 2 and Plate. Biihler originally 
read the date as 40 (?) 2. He subsequently corrected this to 70 2 (Ep. Ind., iv, p. 65, 
note 2); but his original reading seems undoubtedly to be justified by the accompanying 
Plate, and by his own table of numerals in Indische Palueographie, Plate IX. On 
gi'ounds of style, Sir John Marshall holds that this votive tablet * dates from about 
the beginning of the Christian era ’; v. inf. Chapter xxvi, p. 633. 

For the satrap Zeionises, v. inf. p. 682, n. For Hagamasha and Hagiina, v. sup. 
527, For other satraps commemorated on the Lion Capital see Thomas, op. cit.; 
Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 1009; Marshall, ib., 1914, p. 985. 

2 For the reading of. the date see Thomas, J.R»A,S., 1913, p. 63G. 
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- Idng’s name is unquestionably Pahlava (Parthian), for the 
"'ous forms in which it appears on the coins are merely attempts 
to render local pronunciations of the Persian Vitulapharna, ‘ the 
winner of glory,’ in Greek letters. Many of his types are continued 
from the money of his predecessors, and, like them, may be traced 
back to Yavana originals (Pll. VII, 32; VIII, 47, 52, 53). They 
seem to indicate that he succeeded to the dominions of the 
Pahlavas and Qakas both in eastern Imn and in N.W. India. 
That he nded also in the Kabul valley, which was probably 
annexed l^efore his reign (p. 574), appears to be shown by the 
large numbers of his coins which were found on its ancient sites 
by Masson and other explorers at the time when such exploration 
was still possible. 


Sl 


Coins show also that his immediate predecessor on the throne 
was Azes II; for the two monarchs are associated with the same 
strategos or ‘ commander-in-chief,’ Aspavarman, son of Indravarmau 
(PI. VIII, 46 and Summary, p. 590) ^ 

The Greek title strategos, which is the equivalent of the Indian 
sendpati, ‘lord of the army,’ was inherited by the Qakas and 
Pahlavas from the Yavanas®. Aspavarman is a representative of 
the (^aka military chiefs® who are repeatedly mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Western India in the second century A.D., when this 
region was governed by Qaka satraps. The names ending in 
-varman and -datta .show that they had become Hinduised, and 
claimed to be Kshatriyas. To this class belongs the Qaka 
Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta), the brother-in-law of Nahapana. 
On the coins of Gondopharnes and on those of his successor, 
Pacores, we find the name of another of these military governors, 
Sasas, who no doubt succeeded Aspavarman as commander-in- 
chief (PI. VII, 33). The sequence of the strategoi thus affords 
valuable evidence for the order of succession of their sovereigns 
and for the chronology of the period. Two generations of, these 
military chiefs— Aspavarman and his nephew, Sasas (up. 580-1) — 
held office during the reigns of Azes II, Gondopharnes, and 
Pacores, and for a period which began before 19 a.I'. and ended 
after 45 A.D. 

But before he succeeded, Azes II as Great King of Kings 
in India, Gondopharnes had also succeeded him as viceroy of 

^ For tbo detailed proof see Whitehead, Lahore Mus. Cat., vol. i, Indo-Qreek 
VohtSj p, 150, note. 

For another Greek title which was used in India— /xapiddpxn^y ‘ thb governor of a 
provin^io,’ see Thomas, FestgrUss Windisch, and J.E.A.S,, 1916, jp. 279 
^ Fu these faka families see Liiders, Sitz, K,P,A,, 1918, p. 4 2. 
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<au<iohosia. In this subordinate rule he was at one time associat 
under the suzerainty of Orthagnes, with Guda or Gudana (Gudana) 
who may pei’haps have been his brother (p. 579, Ph VIII, 51). The 
coins, on which Orthagnes still appears as chief ruler but with 
Gudana alone as his subordinate^, must no doubt be assigned to 
the period after Gondopharnes had succeeded Azes II in the 
sovereignty of KW. India. 

The name of Orthagnes is Pahlava. It is of Persian origin, and 
the Greek equivalent of Verethragna, ‘ the Victorious.’ The type 
‘Victory’ on his coins may be an allusion either to an actual 
victory or to the king’s name. It is used also by Vonones I of 
Parthia (8-11 A.D.) (PI. VIII, 50) whose name has a similar 
meaning—Vawana, ‘the Conqueror’; but in this case it would 
seem undoubtedly to refer to the victory over Artabanus®. 

Most of the coins which Gondopharnes struck either alone 
(PI. VII, 32) or together with his nephew, Abdagases (VII, 34), 
and all of those which he struck in association with his commanders- 
in-chief, Aspavarman and Sasas {Swnimaryy. 590, and PI. VII, 33), 
bear the symbol § which is so characteristic of his rule that it is 
usually called by his name; and, as this symbol is found counter- 
marked on coins of the Parthian kings Orodes I (67-38 B.C.) and 
Artabanus III (10-40 a.d.), it is not improbable that Gondopharnes 
may have conquered some of the Parthian dominions®. There can 
be little doubt that under his sway the Pahlava power attained 
its height; and it appears probable that this power was now 
controlled by a single suzerain who reigned supreme over both 
eastern Iran and N.W. India; for the coins of Gondopharnes bear 
the types both of Orthagnes (PI. VIII, 52) and of Azes II (PI. VIII, 
47 ), and seem to show therefore that he had succeeded to the 
dominions of both of these suzerains. 

The name of Gondopharnes, and possibly those of two princes 
of his family, Guda and Abdagases, have been preserved in con¬ 
nexion with the legends of St Thomas in the literature of the early 
Christian church. The apocryphal Acts of Judas Thomas the 
Apostle, which contains an account of the ministry of St Thomas 
in India, exists in Syriac, Greek, and Latin versions; and of these 
the earliest, the Syriac, is supposed to date fi’om before the middle 
of the third century a.d.‘ The story, as told in this version, begins : 


1 Whitehea<i, lab. Mas. Cat., vol. i, Indb-Gneh Coins, p. 156, no. 75. 

2 B.M, Cat/, Perthia, p. 144, P]. XXIV, 7. 

» liapsoB, JJU.S,, 1904, p. 677, referring to Cunningham, Nuifi, Chron , 1890, 
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ad Mien all the Apostles had been for a time in Jerusalem .they divided 

Untries among them, in order that each one of them might preach in the 
^e^n which fell to him and in the place to which his Lord sent him. And India 
fell by lot and division to Judas Thomas (or the Twin) the Apostle. And he was 
not willing to go, saying: ‘I have not strength enough for this, because I am 
weak. And 1 am a Hebrew: how can I teach the Indians And whilst Judas 
was reasoning thus, our Lord appeared to him in a vision of the night, and said 
to him: ‘ Fear not, Thomas, because My grace is with thee.’ But he would not 
be persuaded at all, sa}ing: ‘Whithersoever Thou wilt, our Lord, send me ; only to 
India I 's\ill not go.’ And as Judas was reasoning thus, a certain merchant, an 

Indian, happened (to come) into the south country from - \ whose name was 

Habban; and' lie was sent by the king Gudnaphar^, that he might bring to him a 
skilful carpenter. (Titans. Wright, Apociyphal Acts qf the Apostles^ ii, pp. 146-7.) 


3§L 


Because of the unwillingness of St Tliomas, our Lord appears, 
and, elaiming him as His servant, sells him to the merchant 
Habban for twenty pieces of silver; and St Thomas journeys with 
Habban to the court of King Gondopharnes, who orders him to 
build a palace. St Thomas spends the money of the king in acts 
of charity —to build a palace not made with hands, immortal 
in the .heavens; and the disappointed king casts St Thomas 
and the merchant into prison. ^Vhile they are lying there. Gad, 
the king’s brother, dies, and being carried by the angels to heaven 
is shoAvn the heavenly palace which St Thomas had built by his 
good works. Gad is restored to life; and in the sequel both 
Gondopharnes and Gad are converted. 

There can be no question that Gudnaphar, who is definitely 
called ‘the king of India’ (op. cit., p. 159) is to be identified with 
Gondopharnes; and Gad, ‘the brother of the king’ (o2J. cit., p. 162) 
may possibly be the Guda or Gudana, who is associated with him 
on coins (PI. VIII, 51). The legend of St Thomas has thus been 
furnished with an historical setting which is chronologically possible. 
The fact of St Thomas’s visit to the court of Gondophai’nes may be 
doubted; but the story remains to show that the fame of this Wng 
had spread to the West. A still more distant echo of his name, 
transmitted through its Armenian form Gathaspar, has been 
recognised by von Gutschmid^ in Gaspar, the traditional name 
of the first of the three mse men who, according to the Gospel 
story, came from the East to worship Christ at His nativity. 

Another apoci’yphal work, the Evangdhmi loannis de obitu 
Muriae gives the name Labdanes to the sister’s son of a king to 
whom St Thomas went. So far as the form is concerned, JLahdan^ 


^ The name is illei^ible in the ms., and it is not found in any other version, 

^ Vovvdd<p6pos in the Greek version. * Rhein. Mui^euvi, 1864, p. 109. 
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.>y well be a corruption of Ahdagases in the manuscripts; 
the identification of the two names is far from certain, fhe 
name of the king is not mentioned: he may liave been either 
Gondophames or Mazdai, whom St Thomas also visited, and under 
whom he suffered martyrdom ; and moreover, the Abdag^es of 
the coin-legends is the brother’s son, not the sister’s son, of 
<xondophames\ ' ■ 

As none of the coin-legends of Abdagases bear the imperial 


title, there is no evidence that he -reigned independently at any 
time. The types suggest that he ruled as. the viceroy of Gondo¬ 
phames in. Iran (Seistan and Kandahar) (Pll. VIII, 54; Vll, 34). 

There can be no. doubt that, soon, after the reign of Gondophames, 
the Pahlava power in India came to an end. Some stages In the 
disintegration of the empire are clearly i-eflected in the coinage. 

The successor of Gondophames was Pacores. His coins show 
that he was undoubtedly suzerain in Iran; for they bear the 


imperial title together with the type ‘Victory’ which was fir^t 
issued by Orthagnes (PI. VIII, 65; cf. PI. VIII, 51); and his 
portrait, combined on coins found at Taksha^ila with the symbol 
of Gondophames and the legend of the commauder-in-chief, Sasas, 
proves that he exercised at least a nominal sway in India {v. itif-). 
The types of another king, Sanabare8,'with their purely Greek 
legend, must be attributed to Seistan. There is no evidence of his 
rule either in Kandahar or India (PL VIII, 56). 

The passing of Pahlava rule in eastern Gandliara (Taksha 9 ila) 
is illustrated by the remarkable hoard of 21 small silver coins, 
which was found by Sir John Marahall in an earthem jar on the 
ancient site of Sirkap. The coins belong to four distinct classes, 
all hithei-to unknown—two belonging to the reign of Gondophames, 
and one each to the reigns of Pacores and V'ima Ka<iphises. 

The first two classes bear the portrait and the symbol of 
Gondophames, with the names respectively of Sapedana and 
Satavastra and the style ‘Great King, King of Kings,’ which is 
only one degree inferior to the most lofty title assumed by 
Gondophames, viz. ‘ Great King, Supreme King of Kings.’ Such 
a style can only mean that, even in the reign of Gondophames, the 
allegiance of the governors to the suzerain was becoming merely 


jiominaL 

’.rhe third class has the imrtrait of Pacores and the symbol of 
Gcndopharnes combined with the legend of Sasas, who u-ses the 
suI>ordinate title, ‘Great King,' and is described as ‘the brother’s 


‘ Philipps, Ind. Jut., 1903, p. 153. 
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howeyer,_appeaxcd-so ytraiige„tQ_.SQrQe jchplars thajb^tl _ _ 

displayed no slight ingenuity in their endeavoui-s to find__^om 
alternative .explanation jof the \forA di/asa. But it is doubtful 
any real difficulty exists. Tt mu st be remembered that^^e ir 
script!on belongs to a people that knew not Azes. His family h. 
been deposed and deprived of all royal attributes. The throi 
of Tak ^ ‘ila had passed from the ^akas and Pahlavas to tt 
Kushanas.' Azes could scarcely have been fiim^hed with h 
wonted title, ^ Great King of Icings,* in this inscription, wtho 


prejudice to the house then actually reigning. 

The monarch then ruling at Takshagilfi is described in t 
inscription as ' Great King, Supreme King of Kings, Son of t 
Gods, the Kushana (Khusliana)' ; and, although his personal nai 
is not given, tl^re is sufficient.^evidence to show that he 
certainly to bj^dentificd with V'ima Kadphiscs, tlic seilOildJking 
the Kushana dyiiasty* His titles—except for the substitution 
the ordinary royal designation of the Kushanas, ‘Son of the Go- 
in place of ‘Chiefs — are identical wth those which occur in 
legend of the small silver coins bearing the i>ortrait of V i 
Kadphises {v. mp. p. 581); and the first two of these tit 
inherited fi’om the Pahlava kings, are included in the s* 
usually assumed by this monarch on other coins. Moreovei 
the end of the inscription is affixed the symbol (the trwfda 
namUpada) whicli is likewise characteristic of the coins of T 
Kad]>hises^ 

VlC nxay conclude, therefore, that the Kushana V ima Kadpi 
was ruling^over Tak^agila as the successor of the Pahlava Pac 
in 78 A.T). ; and this year woiiW appear to have been the last o 
ft fs.also most probably the first in tfie reign 6 


' For the inecriptiou, which was discovered in the Chir otupa, Marshall, J.Ii 
1914, pp. 973 II.; Konow, Kp. Ind., xiv, pp. 284 fl., for the coins of V'ima (0 
Kadphiscs, Gardner, B.M. Cat., Gk. and Scyth. Kings, pp. 124-B, PI. XXV. 

Sir John Marshall (loc, cit.) prefers to identify the king of the inscription wi 
first KusliJina. Kujfila Kadphiscs, on the assumption that both the titles and tlie i 
occur also on his coins. Bnt the coins to which he refers bear the name not of 
KadphiscF, hut of Kujulu Kara Kadphises, who was probably another member 
dynasty; see Kapson, Indian Goins, §68. Kujfila Kara Kadphises seems t 
fjtfcceeded the satrap Zeionises in the Jdngdom of Pushkalavatl (Summary, p. 58 
iie may*have bcon contemporary with V'ima Kadphises. 

royal title, ‘Son of the Gods’ was no doubt brought 

Tiy^lbobi from their home on the borders of Cnina. It is the usual designate 
kinft hi the Klnroshthi inner!f tions discovered by Sir A. M. Stein in Chinese Tin 
fiQfi Hoyor, liupF.nn, and Benurt, Klnro^ithl Imcripthnu, Ptut I (Oxford, 1920) 
no 19.K Thr :c inscr-plions. which bciong to iJie third centra.y a. i»., preset 
traces of Ku.:hhiia rule, e.g. lr» tho prop»i name, Kiojana'^cna (ibid. p. 2, no. 5} 







"The Kushmjas 


lessor, Kanishka, and the starting point, . the era used in^the 
inscriptions of the later Kushana kin^. 

The chronology of this period' has teen one of the most per¬ 
plexing problems in the whole of Indian history; and the problem 
can scarcely be said to be solved positively / -^n now; that is to 
say, it has not yet been placed beyond all possibility of doubt. 
But the evidence obtained by Sir John Marshall from his excava¬ 
tions of the ancient sites of Takshacila proves conclusively that 
the period of Kauishka’s reign must have been somewhere about 
the end of the first century A-D. ; and a comparison of this evidence 
with the statements of Chinese historians and with the dates 
supplied by inscriptions makes it seem almost certain that 
Kanishka was the founder of the well-known era which began 
in 78 A.D. 




Some outlines of the early histoiy of the Kushana empire have 
been preserved by Chinese Avriters*. From these it appears that 
the Yueh-chi, who drove the out of Bactria, consisted of 

five tribes, each governed by a prince bearing the Turkish title 
which is usually translated as ‘Chief’—the yavuya of the coins. 
More than a hundred years after their settlement in Bactria, tit 
a date Avhich, according to Dr Franke, must lie between 25 and 
81 A.D. and pi-obably nearer to the fii’st of these limits than to the) 
second, the Chief of one of these tribes, the Kushanas, gained the 
supremacy over the Yucli-<;lii, and fouiuleil a united kingdom 
winen became knovn by the name of his owm tribe. Thus ouce 
more Bactria became tie. nursery of a great power Avhich Avas 
destined to dominate N.W.’lnlia History I'epeated itself; and 
the Kushanas» like their predecessors, the Yavanas, speedily 
became mtistei's of the adjacent territor\vS lying to the south of 
the Hindu Kush, that is to say, the modern Southeni i/f^bMiistan, 
or the ancient provinces of the Paropanisadae (Kabul) and Arachosi?. 
(Kandahar). These first conquests Avere made, as the Chinese 
authorities state definitely, by the first Kushilna monarch, Avho 
has been identifiod Aidth Kiijfjla Kadphises Kujiila being i!c 
doubt a title, like the Ktisnlaka of the (^’aka satrap, Liaka (j>. 575), 
and Kadphises the proper name; and, as they took place after 
25 A.])., the}' Avere made at the expense of the PahlaAa suzcrsiin, 
tv'ho was either (jondopharnes or Pacores. As other evidence will 
shoAV, their date cannttt bo much later than tin; uuddle of the. 
fir,A centuiy a j), jh tl)c lotcBt. 


* O, Fraiihd, /va'iAjj/c att: chin' i.cih'n Qutlhn (1904) in Ahhandliuiitca d, h'Ci in. 
A had. 
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Same types mried. 

"tusll Ohv, BAIIAEnS inTHPOI 1 AnOAAOAOTOY. Plates. 
Apollo r. holding arrow with both hands. Mono¬ 
gram ^ VI, 6. 

Rev, Maharajasa tradarasa | Apuludatasa. 



^ Tripod. 

M 

Dionysius 

B.M. Cat, p. 51, no. 2. (Same types but different 


monogram.) 

M 

Zoilus 

B.M. Cat, p. 53, no. 11, PL XII, 13. 

M 

Hippostratus 

„ p. 60, no. 14, PL XIV, 7. 

M 

Strato I and II 

Corolla Numismatica^ p. 257, PL XII, 16. 

M 


VI, 7, 


VI, 8. 


Types ‘ Elephant : Indian buW 

ApollodotusI Ohv. BASIAEni AnOAAOAOTOY SHTHPOI. 

Elephant r. 

Rev, Maharajasa Apidudutasa tratdrasa, Indian 
bull r. ^ 

Heliocles Ohv, BAIIAEnS AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYI. Same 
type. 

Rev. Maharajasa dhramikasa Heliyakreyasa, Same 
type. 

Maues Ohv, BAIIAEflS BASIAEIIN AAETAAOY AAA- 

YOY. Similar type. VI, 9. 

Rev. Rajatirajasa mahatasa Moasa. Same type. 

Azes B.M. Cat, p. 87, no. 160, PL XIX, 7. ^ 

Azilises „ p. 97, no. 40, PL XXI, G. 

Types qfthe city of Pushkaldvat% ‘ City goddess: Indian huW 
Oity of Push- Ohv, r. Pakhalavadi devada ; 1. illegible Khaix)shthl 
kalavati legend. City goddess wearing a mural crown and 

holding a lotus in her r. hand. VI, 10. 

Rev. above, TAYPOC; belQW, Usahhe, Indian 
bull r. ^ 

Diomodes 06 ??. BASIAEflS XHTHPOX AlOMHAOY. The 

Dioscuri. \I, 11. 

Rev. Maharajasa tratdrasa Diyumedasa, Indian 
bull r. ^ 

Epander B.M. Cat., p. 51, no. 1, PL XII, 8 {Rev, type ‘Indian 

bull 0. 

Ehiloxenus B.M. Cat, p. 57, no. 13, PL XIII, 10 (Tyi)es ‘City 
goddess: Indian bull 0* 

Artemidorus B.M. Cat, p. 54, no. 1, PL XIII, 2 CPypes ‘Artemis: 

Indian buU’> ^ 

Eeucolaus Lahore Mus. Cat, p. 80, PL VUI, 642 (Types ‘ Artemis : 

City goddess 0- ^ 

Maues Ohv. BAXIAEHX BAXIAEHN AAETAAOY 1 AAA- 

YOY. Artemis r. 

Rev, Rajatiraja8atnahatasa\ Moasa, Indian bull 1, vE 
■^zes B.M. Cat., p. 85, no. 137, PI. XIX, 5 ('fypes ‘Goddessj 

Indian bull ’)• 


VI, 12. 


& 
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Azilises 

Zeionises 

Kujiila Kara 
Kadphises 

Eucratides 

Menander 


Strato I 


Menander 


% 

Menander 


Agathocleia 
and Strato I 


Strato I 


Foljxenus 
ApoUodotiifl II 


JRA.S., 1905, p. 788, PL 3 {Rev. type ‘City goddess 
and Zens’). / ^ 

B.M. Cat, p. 110, no. 1, PL XXIII, 4 (Rev. type ‘King 
and City goddess’). Ai 

B.M. Cat, p. 112, no. 10, PL XXIII, 7; cf. Num. 
Chron., 1892, p. 65, PL IV, 9-13 (Rev. type 
‘Camel’). . * 

Ti/pe attributed to the city of Nicaea, ‘ Victory^ 
052?.MErAA0Y BAXIAEnS! EYKPATIAOY. Bust 
of king 1. thrusting spear. 

Rev. Maharajasa Evukraiitasa. Victoiy r. M 

Obv. BAXIAEAX XHTHPOX | MENANAPOY. 

Bust of king L thrusting spear. 

[Rev. type ‘Athene.’] AJ 

Obv. Same legeniL Bust of Athene (or of Agathocleia) r., 
wearing helmet 

Rev. Maharajasa traidrasa Menaindra^a. Vic¬ 
tory r. M 

[Ohc. type ‘Bust of Heracles r.’] 

Rev. Maharajasa tratdrasa Siratasa. Victory r. M 
'(For the tyx)e ‘ Victory ’ see also p. 592.) 

Type qftlie city of Bucephala^ ‘ Ox-head.^ 
05t?.BAXIAEnXXnTHPOXA\ENANAPOY. Ox- 
head. 

Rev. Ma/idrcjasa tratdrasa Menarpdrasa. 

Triixkl. AJ 

Type ''Athene PromachosJ 
Obv. BAXIAEHX XHTHPOX 1 A\ENANAPOY. 
Bust of king r. 

Rev. Maharajasa trdtdrasa | Menamdrasa. Athene 
Promachos 1. At 

Obv. BAXIAEHX XHTHPOX XYPATHNOX | 
KAI ArAGOKAEIAX. Busts of Strato and 
Agathocleia jugate r. 

[Rev. type ‘Athene Promachos.’] At 

Obv. BAXIAEHX XHTHPOX KAI AIKAIOY | 
XT PATH N OX. Bust of king r., wearing helmet 
[Same rev. tyjK).] At 

Obv. BAXIAEnX XflTHPOX AIKAIOY | XTPA- 
T n N ox. Bust of king r., bearded. 

[Same rev. tyjX).] At 

B.M. Cat, p. 40, no 7, PL X, 13. (Same legends and 
types. The king represented as an old man.) At 
Lahore Mus. Cat, p. 53, Pi. V, 371. (Same types.) At 
Obv. BAXIAEnX XHTHPOX 1 AnOAAOAOTOY. 
Bust of king r. 

Rev. Maharajasa tratarasa | Apaladatasa. Athene 
Promachos. Monogram At 



VI, 13. 
VI, 14. 
VI, 15. 

VI, 16. 

VI, 17. 

VII, 18. 

VII, 19. 
Vn, 20. 
VII, 21. 

VU,22. 
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§ I 


Zoilns 


VII, 23. 


B.M. Cat., p. 51, no. 1, PL XII, 9. (Same types and Plates, 
monogram.) 

B.M. Cat, p. 52, no. 3, PI. XII, 11. (Same types and 
monogram.) 

Apollophanes B.M. Cat, p. 54, no. 1, PI. XIII, 1. (Same type.) M 
Stratolandll Obr>. BACIAEHC CHTHPC CTPATflNC [KAI 
. «t> I AO] i CT PATH N C. Bust of king r. 

Eev. MaharOiianam tratardsa StreUasa potr<isacasa 
priyapita- 1 Stratasa, Athene Promachos 1. M 
Azes I B.M. Cat, p. 78, no. 56, PI. XVIII, 2. (Same rev. 

tyim.) 

Bhadraya§asa ‘Corolla Num., p. 258, PL XII, 17. (Same types.) M 
Kafijubula Obv. BACIAEl BACIAGWC COOTHPOC PAIY. 

Bust of king r. 

R^v. Apratihatacalcrasa chatrapasa Rqj'ubulasa, 

Athene Promachos L 

Goudopharnes B.M. Cat, p. 103, no. 5, PL XXII, 7. (Same tj-pes, 
degraded.) 




VII, 24. 


Euthydemus 
Agathocleia 
and Strato I 


VII, 25. 


Azilises 


Spalyris and 
Spalagadames 


Demetrius 

Lvsias 


Maues 
Azes 
Azilises 
Vonones and 
Spalahores 


Type ‘ Heracles seated.^ 

Bactrian coins; r, sup* Chapter xvii, p. 444. iR III, 1, 2. 

Obv. BASIAISZHS GEOTPOnOY ArAOQ. 

KAEIA5!. Bust of queen (as Athene) r., wearing 
helmet 

Rev. Maharcfjasa tratarasa dhramikasa Stratasa. 

Heracles seated 1. on rock. ^ 

B.M. Cat, p. 95, no. 23, PL XXI, 1. (Same rev^ 

type.) 

B.M. (St., p. 100, no. 1, PL XXI, 12. (Same rev^ 
type.) ^ 

Type ‘ Heracles sta^iding.' 

Bactrian coins; v. sup. Chapter xvii, PP- 
O&a.BAllAEnS ANIKHTOYIAYZIOY. Bustof 

king r., wearing elephant’s scalp. ' H. 26. 

Rev. Maluirajata ajMdihatasa \ Lieikasa. Heracles 
standing. 

B.M. Cat., p. 69, no. 8, PI. XVI, 5. {Obv.) M 

p. 89, no. 187, PL XIX, 11. (0&B.) M 

„ p. 96 , no. 39, PI. XXI, 5. {Obv.) M 

Obv. BASIAEnZ BASIAEflN A^E^AAOY | ON- 
n N 0Y. Heracles standing. 

[Rev. Mahdrajabliraia dliramikasa | (^palahorasa. 

Athene standing L] ^ 

B.M. Cat, p. 99, no. 6, PI. XXI, 11. {Obv.) ^ 


MI, 27. 


Vonones and 

Spalagadames .. . 

Hermaeus and [Obv. BAXIAEAX STHPDXZYl EPAA C . 

KujOia Kad- of king r.] . . , 

pluses Rev. Kuyulakasasa kusanayavuyiua dhrarnaihicias^ ^ 

Henicles standing. 


NlINlSr^^ 
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Type ‘ ZeiLs standing^ 
[0&2?.BAIIAEniAIKAI0Y| HAIOKAEOYS. Bust Plates, 


fL 


Azes 


Vonones and 
» Spalahores 


Vonones and 
Spalagadames 
Spalirises as 
king’s brother 


of king r.] 

R&v. Mahdrajasa dhramikasa | Heliyakreyasa, Zeus 

standing facing. M VII, 29. 

[Ohv, BAZIAEnZ BAZIAEHN AAETAAOY | AZOY. 

King r., on horseback.] 

Maharajasa rajarajasa mahatasa | Ay am. Zeus 
standing facing. VII, 30. 

OU. BAZIAEnZ BAZIAEflN A^E^AAOY 1 ON- 

HNOY. King r., on horseback. VII, 31. 

R&c. Mahdrajdbhrata dhramikasa \ ^palahorasa. Zeus 
standing facing. -(K 

B.M. Cat., p. 99, no. 2, PL XXI, 10. (Same types.) Al 

„ p. 100, no. 1, PL XXII, 1. (Same typea) iR 


Spalirises and „ p. 102, no. 3, PL XXII, 3. (Same types.) iR 

Azes II 

Azilises „ p. 93, no. 1. PL XX, 4. {Rev. type ‘Zeus 

standing r.’) M 

Gondopharnes Obv. BACIAEUJICIAELiJN AAETAAI 1 VNAOd>PP. 

King r., on horseback. Symbol 9. VII, 32. 

Rev. Maharaja rajatiraja tratara deravrata | Gudon 
pharasa. Zeus standing r. M 

Gondopharnes Lahore Mus. Cat, p. 150, PL XV, 35. {Obv, tyi>e 
and Aspa- ‘ King L, on horseback.’ Symbol § . Rev. type ‘Zeus 

varman standing r.’) Bil. 

Gondopharnes Obv, Gk. legend corrupt King r., on horseback, 
and Sasas Same symboL VII, 33. 

Rev. Maharajasa mahcUasa devavratasa Oada- 
pharasa | Sasasa. Zeus standing r. M 

Gondopharnes Obv. Gk. legend includes [rV]NAI4>EPO AAEA4>I- 
and Abdagases [AECOC]. King L, on horseback. Same symboL VII, 34. 

Rev. Gudaphardbhradaputrasa maharajasa tradd- 
rasa | Avadaga<^isa. Zeus standing r. iR 


Types ‘ Bust of king: Elephant^ 

Heliocles Obt. BAZIAEHZ AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYZ. Bust 

of king r. VII, 35. 

R^v. Maharajasa dhramikasa Ileliyakresasa. Ele¬ 
phant L M 

Antialcidas B.M. Cat, p. 166, no. 1. {Rev. type ‘Elephant r.’) N. 

Type of the city qf Kdpig\ ^ Zeus enthroned., xcith emblems repi-escnting 
an elephant and a moimtain.^ 

Eucratides G^»2?.BAZIAEnZ A^E^AAOY EYKPATIAOY. Bust 

of king r., wearing helmet VII, 36. 

Rev. Katiqiye nagara devatd. Zeus enthroned; L, 
forepart of elephant; r., mountain M 


miST/ty 
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Maues 


B.M. Cat., p. 25, no. 5,. PI. VII, 11. (06r. Bust of king. 

Rec, Same tj^ie without mountain.) M 

B.M. Cat, p. 70, no. 14. Zeus enthroned; 

1., forepart of elephant Rev. Heracles standing.) M 


Plates. 


Heliocles 

Amyntas 

Hermaeus 


Spaliiises 


Type '‘Zeus enthroned^ rjoiihoui emblems. 

B.M. Cat, p. 166, no. 2, PL XXXI, 1. {Rev. Zeus 
enthroned and Greek legend.) M 

B.M. Cat, p. 61, no. 3, PI. XIV, 10. {Rev. Zeus 
enthroned and Kharoshthi legend.) M 

Ohv. BAXIAEHX SHTHPOX 1 EPMAIOY. Bust 
' * of king r. 

Rev. Malidrajasa tratdrasa j Heramayasa. Zeus 
enthroned. 

B.M. Cat, p. 65, no. 45. (Same types, degraded, Gk. 

leg. BAXIAEnSXTHPDlSYIEPAAAlDY.) M 
Ohv. BACIAELUN BAEllAEliJC AAETAADY | CHA- 
AIPIC □ Y. King standing L 
Rev. MaJuirajasa maharntakusa Cpalirigasa. Zeus 
entlironed. ^ 


Eucratides 


Diomedes 


Type ‘ Dioscuri^ 

Ohv. BAXIAEHX AAETAAOY | EYKPATIAOY. 

Bust of king r., wearing helmet 
Rev Mcihamjasii Evukrdtitasci. Dioscuri charging r. JS 
Ohv. BAXlAEnX XnTHPOX 1 AlOAAHAOY. 

Bust of king r., wearing helmet 
Rev. Maharqjasa tratarasa j Diyumedasa. Dioscim 
charging r. 


Eucratides 


Liaka 

Kusulaka 

Antialcidas 


■§L 


Lysias and 
Antialcidas 
Archebius 


VII, 37. 


VII, 38. 


VIII, 39. 


VIII, 40. 


Type qfthe region qf TaJcsIuipla, ‘Ptlei qfthe Dioscuri.’ 
Ohv. Bust of king r., wearing helmet 
Ree. BAZIAEnl EYKPATIAOY. Pile* of 
Dioscuri. 

Ohv. Same type. 

iZep. AIAKO KOZOYAO. Same typo. M 

Ohv. BASlAEni NIKHihOPOY j ANTIAAKIAOY. 
Bust of Zeus r. 

Rev. Mahar((jasajayadharasa\Amtialikitasa. Same 

typo. 

B.M. Cat, p. 16G, no. 1, PL XXXI, 2. {Ohv. Bust of 
Heracles r. Same type.) 

Ohv. BAXIAEnX AIKAIOY NIKH4>OPOY APXE- 
BIOY. Bust of Zeus r. 

Rev. Maharajasa dhramikasa jayadharasa Arkh^ 
hiyasa. Same tyi>c. 


VIII, 41. 


VIII, 42. 


VIII, 43. 


VIII, 44. 


Azes II 


l)fpe ^ Athene.^ 

06 p. BAZIAEni BAXIAEflN AAETAADY ! AZOY. 


King r., on horseback. 


VIII, 45. 




Nu 7 nismatic Summary [ch. 


mahatasa 


Ayasa, 

M 


Azes II and 
Aapavarmau 

Gondopliarnes 


Maues 


Azes I 


Vonones 1 
of Parthia 


Ortliagnes, 
Gondophemes, 
and Guda 

Gondopliarnes 


Abdagases 


Pacores 


Sanabares 


Rev, Maharojasa rajarajasa 
Athene standing r. 

Ohv. Same legend and type. ( 

Rev, Imdravurmaputra^a A^qvarm^^ strategasa] 

jayatasa. Same type. 

Ohe. BACIAeCOC BACIACWN AAGTAA-| TNAO- 
d>ePPO. Same type and symbol 9. 

Rev. Maharaja rajatiraja Iratara devavraia | Guda- 
pliarasa. Same type. ^ 

Type ‘ Victory^ (see also p. 588). 

Ohv. BASIAEnS BASIAEHN AAETAAGY 1 AAA- 
YOY. Zeus standing 1. 

Ret. Rajatirajasa mahatasa 1 Moasa. Victory stand¬ 
ing r. ^ 

Ohv. BAZIAEfll BAZIAEHN AAETAAOY 1 AZOY. 
Same tj^ie. 

Rev. Maharajasa rajarajasa mahamtasa 1 Ayasa. 

Same t^^ie. ^ 

(This type on the coins of Maues and Azes I is iierhaps 
to be attributed to Nicaea, v. sup. PL VI, 13, 15,16.)’ 
Ohv. BACIAEYC BACIAEHN ONnNHD Bust 
of king 1. 

Bev. BACIAEaC BACIAEHN 1 APCAKOY EY- 
EPTETOY I AIKAIDY | ETTI4>ANnYC ‘HA- 
EAAH N DC. Victory standing 1. 

Obv. BACIAEYC BACIACtON AACPAC OPOAP- 
NHC. Bust of king L 

Bev. Maharajasa rajatirajasa mahatasa Gudap/u^ 
rasa Gwja [#« or na ?]. Victory st^ding r. 

Ohe. Fragmentary Greek legend. King seated on 
throne (cf. ‘ Zeus enthroned,’ PI. VII, 37, 38). 

Bee. Fragmentary Greek legend. Same type. 

Ohe. BACIAEnC CHTHPOC YNADlpEPPOY. 
Bust of king r. 

Bee. Maharajasa Gudaphaimasa tratarasa. SaiM 
tvne. 

Ohe. BACIAeWC C03THPOC ABAAPACOY. 
Similar type. 

Rev Tratarasa maharajasa Avadaga^asa. Same 

\ M 

type. 

Ohe. BACIACYC BACIACCON ^^ePAC TTAKOPHC. 
Bust of king 1. 

Bee. Maharajasa rcjatirajasa mahatasa Pakurasa. 

Same type. ^ 

Ohe. Imperfect Greek legend beginning BAZIAEYS. 
Similar type. 

i 2 «p.Gk.legondincludingCANABAPOY. Sametypo. M 



VIII, 46. 


VIII, 47 


VIII, 48. 


VIII, 49. 


VIII, 50. 


VIII, 51. 


VIII, 52. 


VIII, 53. 


VIII, 54. 


VIII, 55. 


VIII, 56. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

THEnEARLY HISTORY OF SOUTHERN INDIA 




I. The Dravidian Peoples 

The great peninsula of India, from the Vindhya mountains 
southward to Comorin, is the home of the ‘Dravidian’ peoples. 
And here at the outset we are faced by a difficulty of terms. 

Tlie word ‘Dravidian’ comes from an ethnic name Dravid<i or 
Bramida, in Pali Damila, which is apparently identical in origin 
with the adjective To/mil j and thus a title wliich is strictly 
applicable only to a single bianch, the Tamils, is extended to a 
whole family. Again, not only is the term ‘Dravidian’ used some¬ 
times to denote all the members of the one ethnic family, but it 
is also often employed to designate all the cognate languages 
spoken by that family-the Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Kannada 
(Kanarese), and various minor dialects— mthout regard to the 
possible differences of i-ace among the gioups speaking these 
tongues ; and furthermore, by a stiU more deplorable looseness 
of terminology, it has been applied by anthropologists to a group 
of races characterised by common physical features\ who are 
chiefly inhabitants of the peninsula, and for the most part, but 
by no means entirely, use languages which are variants of Di-avidian 
speech. Lastly, we must note that an ancient Tamil tradition 
si^eaks of a pancM-dravidam or five Dravidian regions, mider- 
standing thereby the Tamil, Andhra or Telugu, and Kanarese 
countries, the Maharashtra or Mai-atha provinces, and Gujarat The 
conclusion which is suggested by a review of all the available 
data is as follows. 

At some very early date, several millennia before the Christian 
era, the greater part of India was inhabited by a dark negroh 
lace of low culture characterised more or less by the physic 
features now known as ‘Dravidian.’ This early iieople hoivevei 

> These features are very dork hue; long head; broad nose; abundaut and some 
times curly hair ; and dark eyes. 
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^..^ould more properly be termed pre-Dravidian. In conrst 
time another race, higher in culture and speaking a language of 
‘Scythian’ affinities, from which are derived the tongues now 
known as ‘Dravidian,’ gradually made its way from the north or 
north-west—probably through Baluchistan—into the plain of the 
Indus, and thence ultimately passed down into the regions south 
of the Vindhya. This race may be called the proto-Dravidian. 
Wherever it came, it mixed its blood to a greater or less degree 
with that of the earlier inhabitants. From this combination have 
arisen the Dravidians of history, who have preserved few traces 
of the physical characteristics of the proto-Dravidians, whatever 
those may have been^. Most of the pre-Dravidian tribes in the 
countries south of the Vindliya adopted the speech of the proto- 
Dravidians, Avhile they absorbed their blood, notably in the centre 
and south of the peninsula,_the Tamil, Kannada, and Telugu regions. 
In Gujarat the Avaves of Aryan immigration gradually submerged 
DraAddian blood and speech j in Maharashtra the same influences 
obliterated the language, and the same has happened in Kaliiiga 
(now Orissa and part of the Circars), where a Dravidian language, 
the Telugu, sutAdves only in the southeni districts. 

Long before the beginning of the Christian era the Dravidian 
South had developed a considerable culture of its OAvn, and its 
inhabitants had consolidated themselves into poAverful kingdoms, 
some of which can-ied on a thriving trade Avith Western Asia, 
Egypt, and later with the Greek and Roman empires®. The chief 
of these Avere the three Tamil kingdoms, the Andhras, Kalihgas, 
and Mahar^htra, 


II. The Tamil Kingdoms 

The Tamils have retained more tenaciously than any of their 
kindred the ancient traditions of the proto-Dravidian race. True, 
they have written no histories until modern times; but they have 
preserved a large number of ancient poems relating to the exploits 


1 It is possible that the ‘ Scythian ’ features that have been observed among 
the Maratha Brahmans, Kunbis, Coorgs, and Telugus may be survivals of proto- 
Dravidian characteristics. For other views see Chapter ii, pp. 40 ff. 

2 The Tyrians apparently imported thence ivory, apes, and peacocks (Tamil t5gai, 

Greek raiis), as we know from I Kings s, 22 and 11 Chronicles ix, 21. Somewhat later 
we find India—to a large extent Southern India—exporting pepper (irittepi, Tamil 
pippali), rice (ipafa, Tamil arfff), ginger TamU inji-vir) and cinnamon 

iKioiriov, Tamil karuppu or karppu), besides spices, precious stones, coral, pearls, clotli, 
muslin, silk, tortoise-shell, etc. See J. Kennedy, The Early Commerce of India vnth 
Babylon, J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 241 ft. 
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idrcinistration of kings and princes in an age far earlier than 
oldest existing literature of their Dravidian neighboui'S. 

In the earliest time of which we have any record the Tamil- 
(Ufam or Tamil realm extended over the greater part of the modern 
Madras Presidency, its boundaries being on the north a line 
running approximately from Pulicat on the coast to Venkatagiri 
(Tii’upati), on the east the Bay of Bengal, on the south Cape 
Comorin, and on the west the Arabian Sea as far north as the 
‘Wliite Rock’ near Badagara, to the south of Mahe. Malabar was 
included in it ; the Malayfilam language had not yet bmiched off 
as a separate tongue from the parent Tamil. It consisted of thi-ee 
kingdoms, those of the Pilndyas, Cholas or and Cheras or 

Keralas. Tlie Pandya kingdom comprised the greater part of the 
modern Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, and in the firet century 
also Southern Ti'avancore, and had its capital originally at Kolkai 
(on the Tambraparni river in Tinnevelly), and later at Madura. 
Tlie Chola region extended along the eastern coast, fi’om the river 
Penner to the Vellar, and on the west reaching to about the 
borders of Coorg. Its capital wsis Uraiyur (Old Tricliinepoly), 
and it had a great port at Kaviri-pattinam or Pugur, on the 
northern bank of the river Cauvery (Kaveri). Another of its 
chief towns was Krinclii, now Conjeeveram. The Chein, or Kerala 


territory comorised Travancore, Cochin, and the Malabar District; 
the Koiigu-dc^a (corresponding to the Coimbiitore District and 
the southern part of Salem District), winch at one time was separate 
from it, was afterwards annexed to it. Its capital was originally 
Vanji (now Tiru-kaiTir, on the Periyar river, near Cochin), and 
later Tiru-vanjikkalam (near the mouth of the Periyar). It had 
important trading centres on the western coast at Tondi (on the 
Ag-alappulai, almut five miles north of Quilandi), Muchiri (near the 
mouth of the Periyar), Palaiyur (near Chowghat), and Vaikkarai 
(close to Kottayam). 

The races within these bounds were various. To the oldest 
stratum of pre-Dravidian blood probably belonged the savages 
te’mefi by the ancient poets ViUavar (‘bowmen’) and Mlnaifar 
(‘fishers’), of whom the former may possibly be identical with the 
modern Bhils, while the latter may have descendants in,the .Minas. 
Another group is that termed by tlic poets Naffos, a woi'<l which 
in Hindu literature commonly denotes a class of 'cmi-divinc beings, 
half men and half snakes, but is often applied l«y Tainil writers 
to a warlike race armed with bows and noust ■ and turnons as free¬ 
booters. Several tribes mentioned in early literature are known 


;i,s_ o 
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^ more or less certainty to have belonged to the NagtA., am^ 

"them being the Aruvalar (in the Aruva-nadu and Aruva-^ada- 
talai around Conjeeveram), Eyinar, Maravar, Oliyar, and Par.'.- 
davar (a fisher tribe). A race of uncertain affinity was that oi 
the Ayar, who in many respects resembled the Abhiras of Northern 
India, and seem to have brought into the south the worship of 
the herdsman-god Krishna. 

Tlie overlords of the Tamil-agam were the descendants of the 
proto-Dravidian invaders, the Tamils in the strict sense of the 
term. They with the races subject to them formed the tlmee 
kingdoms of the Pandyas, Cholas, and Cheras, whei’e the ruling 
element was the land-tilling class or Vellalar, at the head of whom 
were the king's. The Pandya king claimed descent fi’om a tribe 
styled Marar, which however had for many years another important 
representative in the princes bearing the title Palaiyan M%an, 
‘the Ancient Maran,’ whose capital Avas Mogur, near the Podiya 
Hill, not fiir fi-om Comorin. The Chola kings Avere alleged to 
belong to the tribe of Tiraiyar or ‘Men of the Sea’; another 
Tiraiyan dynasty was reigning at Conjeeveram in the time of 
Karikal Chola. The Chera kings in their turn were said to be 
of the Vanavar tribe. Lastly Ave may mention a tribe called 
Kogar, who may possibly belong to the Tamil race. From the 
references of the poets to them it would seem that they once made 
an unsuccessful attack on Mogur, and found allies in the Vamba- 
M5riyar or ‘Bastard MaurA'as’ (possibly a branch of the Konkani 
Mauryas). At one time—possibly in the first century a.d. — they 
seem to have wielded cojisiderable authority in the Pandyan 
regions and Kohgu-dega, and to have given some trouble to the 


Chrdas. 

Even in the first century of the Christian era the south seems 
to have felt little influence from the Aryan culture of Northern 
India. Some Brahman colonies had made their Avay into the 
south, and in a few cases Brahmans had gained there a certain 
position in literature and religion ; but on the whole they counted 
for little in the life of the people, especially as their teachings were 
counterbalanced by the influence of the poAA'crful Buddhist and 
Jain churches, and Dravidian society was still free from the yoke 
of the Brahman caste-system^. Next to the arivar or sages, the 
highest place among the Tamils was held by the land-OAvning 

1 The tradition that the Brahman sage Agastya led the first Aryan colony to the 
P5d)ya Hill and created Tamil literature probably arose in a later age, after Brahman 
influences had gained the ascendant in the south, on the basis of the legends in the 
Sanskrit epics. 
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'after whom ranked herdsmen, hunters, artisans, soldiers, 
at the bottom of the social scale fishers and scavengers. 
Government was under the supreme control of the kings; but 
they were considerably influenced by the ‘Five Great Assemblies,’ 
bodies representative of five classes of society ^ Probably there 
was also some organisation of the provinces for local administra¬ 
tion, as we find in historical times that each shfte or nadu was 
divided into village communities and its representatives met in a 
shire-mote 6f several hundred men representing the families of the 
naclu, which possessed considerable power in the control of local 
aflairs. 

Before the first century of the Christian era there are very 
few allusions in the literature and historical records of other 
nations that testify to the vigorous life of these southern kingdoms. 
Of the evidence of their commerce •with the west we have already 
spoken (above, p. 594). Megasthencs, who visited the court of 
Chandragupta the Maurya towards the end of the 4th century B.C., 
has left on record some rumours concerning them, including a 
legend that Heracles (i.e. the god put the south under the 

rule of his daughter ‘Pandaia.’ The Sanskrit epics mention them 
vaguely, as foreign lands outside their purview, though the legendary 
connexion of the Pandyan kings of Madura with the Pandava 
heroes of the Mahabharata seems to have been acknowledged in 
the north as early as tlie second century B.C., if any reliance is to be 
placed on the scholion to Panini rv, 1, 168. A 9 oka in his inscrip¬ 
tions speaks of them among the foreign nations who have accepted 
the teachings of Buddhism-. Lastly, Strabo (xv, 4, 73) makes 
mention of an embassy sent to Augustus Caesar about the year 
22 B.C. by a king ‘ Pandion,’ possibly a Panfya of the Tamil 
country. Even in the next century the history of the Tamils is 
sadly obscure. Ancient Tamil poems and the commentaries upon 
them, supplemented by meagre notices in Pliny and other western 
writers, are almost the only sources of information, and their data 
are very micertain. It seems however fairly probable that the 
course of events was as follows. 


^ The actual coustitution of those Aim-herun-gulu is rather uncertain. They are 
said to have been composed of ministers, chaplains, generals, commissioners, and 
secret agerit-s (e.g. by Adiyarkku-naJlar on (^ilapp^-adhikaramt v, 167; l/ut ^c*e ibid. 
on Ill, 126). 

* The references in the edition of Senart are os follows: Chcras, G. n, xiii, K. n, 
Kh. n; Cholas, G, ii, J. n, K. xm, Kh. u, xm; Piiiidyasi G. ii, J. K. xm, 
Kh. n, xin. The Cholas also appear in the scholion on Panini rv, 1, 176 (possibly 
dating from the second century b.c.). 
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-<^/4.bout the beginning of the Christian era the Chola king wt 
'eru-nar-killi and the Chera Nedun-jeral-adan. They went to 
war with one another, and both perished in the same battle. 
Peru-nar-killi was succeeded by his son Ilan-jet-^enni, the lattei 
by his son Karikal, a Augorous ruler under whom the Cholas became 
the leading power of the south. Karikal at Vennil (possibly the 
modem Koyilvenni, in Tanjore District) defeated an allied army 
of Cheras under Adan I and Pandyas, and made a successful 
expedition to the north. At home he suppressed the turbulent 
Ayar, Aravalar, Kurumbai’, and Oliyar, and made his capital at 
Kaviri-pattinam or Pugar, which he secured against floods by 
raising the banks of the Cauvery and constructing canals. 

After his death the Chola kingdom suffered grievously from 
rebellion within aJQi attack fi'om without. The course of events 
is ob.scure; apparently Nedu-mudu-killi, who was reigning some 
time after him, gained a victory over the allied Cheras and 
Pandyas by the river Kari, but later was reduced to sore straits 
by a flood which destroyed Kaviri-pattinam and by an insurrec¬ 
tion. He was however released from his difficulties by the aid of 
his kinsman the Chera (^eu-guttuvan, the son of Adan II by a 
daughter of Karikal, who defeated the rebellious Cholas at Neri- 
vayii and restored Nedu-mudu-killi. By geu-guttuvan the Chem 
kingdom Avas raised to the hegemony of the south, and this 
position it maintained as long as he lived. The defeat of his 
successor gey (Yanai-ka^cey) at Talaiy-alauganam by the Pandya 
king Nedufi-jeliyan II made the Pandyas the premier power until 
the rise of the Pallavas. Nedun-jeliyan II was the son of Verri-ver- 
^eliyan or Ilan-jeliyan, and grandson of Nedun-jeliyan I, who is 
reputed to have defeated an Aryan army of unknown jyh'oveiiicf/nce. 


HI. The Aothras or Tblugus 

The tribe of the Andhras, now known by the name of Telugus^ 
appears early in Sanskrit literature ^ But these references are 
very vague, and only tell us that the Andhras were a non-Aryan 
people of some importance in the north-east of the Deccan. It 
may be inferred that their home then, as now, included the modern 
Telingana—the provinces along the eastern coast between the 

1 The word Telugu, Telungu, TenuHgu, is of uncertaia derivation. Native scholars 
derive it from the Sanskrit trailinga, 'belonging to the Trllinga’ or land of the Three 
Phallic Emblems, a title sometimes given to the Telugu country, or from tho Telugu 
word tene ‘ honey.’ It seems more likely to be from ten, ‘ south,’ and to mean 
‘ southern’ (probably from the standpoint of Kaliiiga). 

* It is found in the Aitareya Brahmana (vn, 18) and the epics, and often later. 
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Xiknjoi the rivers Godavari and Kistna—^together with as muci 
e Circars as they could hold against the rival kingdom of 
Kalihga on the north. More light is throwii upon them by the 
statements recorded by Pliny,- H.N. vi, 19 (22), from w'hich it 
would appear that some time before the fii'st century A.D., perhaps 
in the age of Chandragupta the Maurya, they formed an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom and that they possessed 30 fortified towns 
and an amy estimated at 100,000 infantry, 2000 horsemen, arid 
1000 elephants. Their earliest capital, according to the current 
vieAv, was (^ri-kakulam (now probably Sreewacolum on the Ivistna, 
some nineteen miles west from Masulipatam)\ Somewhat later 
we find them mth a capital at Dhanya-kataka (Dharanikota or 
Amaravati on the Kistna, in the Guntur District), and in the first 
, century A-D. again with the centre of the’ ’ western provinces 
at Pratishthana (Paithan on the Godavari, in North-western 
HyderabadX How far their territories in the earlier period 
sti’etched westwai’d into Central India and the Deccan is unknown ; 
their extent probably vaiied fi’om time to time. A^oka mentions 
them in his catalogues of the foreign countries which, according 
to him, had espoused his doctrine^; but there is nothing to show 
that the Andhras were in any sense subject to him. Soon after 
his death however their history entered upon a new phase, on which 
considerable light is thrown by coins, inscriptions, and literature. 

After the death of A<;oka the Maurya empire rapidly decayed, 
and neighbouring rulers were left free to indulge their ambitious 
and enlarge their boundaries. Among these was a certain Simuka, 
who in the last quarter of the third century B.C. established the 
powerful Satavahana or (^atakarni dynasty, which ruled the Telugu 
country for nearly five centuries®. In his reign or in the reigii 


^ This is however denied by Mr P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Bid, Ant,^ 1913, pp. 276 ff. 

2 G. xm and K. xm, ed, Senart. 

3 The origin and the meaning of the name of this dynasty are obscure. Usually 
the word Qdtakarni is regarded as a patronymic from an assumed Qata-fcarna, 

* Hundred-Ears,* which however is found nowhere; more probably it is connected 
with SCUa-vdhamit which means ‘ having for emblem the s&ta.^ One is tempted to 
connect them with the Satiya-putas mentioned by A(?oka (inscr. ii), the Setae to . 
'whom Pliny alludes directly after his description of the Andhras, and the tribe of the 
Uatakas {Epigr, Ind, vol. x, App. no. 1021) or patakas (MdrJiandeya Purdnathnn, 46). 
The inscriptions give the following forms of the name: Sdtakani^ Satakanit Sadakani, 
Sdtay Sada, and Sati, If the identification with the Satiya-putas is right, it would 
seem that the f fitakarnis were originally a tribe living outside the borders of the 
Andhra country, perhai^s on the west of it, who about a generation after Agoka made 
themselves masters of the Andhradega and played in it a part like i)hat of the Normans. 
in England. Mr V. B. Sukthankar (On the Home of the go-callcd Andhra Kings, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, i, i, pp. 21 f!.) seeks with much probability to 
locate their original home in the Bellary District. 
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^lis immediate successor, bis younger brother Krishna (^vernl 
Kanha), the Andhra empire spread .westward to at least 
74' long., and possibly even to the Arabian Sea^. Under these 
early Satav<\hana kings the boundaries of the Andhra dominions 
were enlarged so as to include a great part, if not the whole, of 
Vidarbha (Berar), the Central Provinces, and Hyderabad. A 
conflict between this formidable power and the declining ^uhga 
empire of Magadha was inevitable; and about 170 B.C. war broke 
out between Agnimitra, ruling as viceroy of his father Pushyamitra 
at Vidi 9 a (Bhilsa), and the king of Vidarbha, who at tMs period 
must almost certainly have been a feudatory of the Andhras^. The 
campaign against Vidarbha is the only event in the struggle which 
is mentioned in literature; and in this the (^uhgas were successful. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the Andhras were ultimately 
victorious. Although no detailed records have been preserved, 
coins seem to show that the Andhras were in possession of Ujjaia 
(W. Malwa) in about the middle of the second century B.C., and an 
inscription bearing the name of a king ^'atakanii proves that they 
had superseded the C^Jungas in the kingdom of Vidi^a (E. Malwa) 
about a hundred years later (v. sup. pp. 531 ff".). 

But the (^uiigas and the Andhras were not the only powers 
which at this period were contending for the mastery in the region 
now known as Centitil India. The Hathigumpha inscription shows 
that, c. 150 B.C., Kharavela, king of Kalihga, appeared in the field 
as a new combatant. We find here mention of a ^atakarui, who is 
supposed to be the successor of Krishna and the third monarch of 
the Andhra dynasty; and, according to the interpretation most 


commonly accepted of two passages in the inscription, Kharavela 
in the second year of his reign sent a large army to the West 
' disregarding ^atakanii,’ and in his fourth year humbled the Rjish- 
trikas (of the Maratha districts) and the Bhojakas (of Berar), who 
wei’e no doubt subjects of the Andhra suzerain (v. sup. pp. 530-1). 

In his twelfth year Kharavela marched into Magadha, and 
there seems to have forced its king to sue for peace. Wliether 
that king was still Pushyamitra, or indeed any member of the 
^'ui'iga dynasty, is at present uncertain (p. 537). In any case this 
humiliation of the once powerful kingdom of Magadha was doubtless 
to the advantage of the Andhras, 


5 This is indicated by the inscriptions at Nfisik (no. 1144) and at Niinaghat, 60 miles 
north-west of Poona (no. 1114). 

2 xhe poet Kalidasa in his play Malavikagnimitraj writing some centuries later> 
gives to this king of Vidurbha the name of Yajna.sena ; he may be right. 
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fe Nanaghat inscriptions of this period record the names 
ing (^atakarni, who may be identified with the rival of 


Khjiravela, of his wife Naganika or Nayanika, and of their j^'ornig 
sons Vedi-siri and Sati Sirimanta; but it is not clear whether 
either Vedi-siri or Sati ever attained to manhood and a throned 
For many yeai-s after this date Andhra history lies in darkness, 
faintly lighted only by the uncertain records, of the Puranas! 
Trustworthy data fail us at this point, and the Andhras disappear 
fi-om sight until the period to which the second volume of this 
History will be devoted. 


IV. The Kalingas 

The boundaries of Kalihga, the territory under the Eastera 
Ghats lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal on the north of 
Telingana, seem to have been uncertain. On the north it may at 
one time have reached up to the delta of the Ganges, if reliance 
can be placed on the statements of Pliny, H.N. vi, 17-18 (21-22)®, 
and thus included Odra-de 9 a, now Orissa; but usually its northeni 
limit was somewhat lower. South of this it comprised Utkala 
(Ganjam) and the Northern Circars down to the basin of the Goda¬ 
vari, or thereabouts®. Early literature however distinguishes 
the Kalingas from the Odras or natives of Orissa. A somewhat 
unedifying epic legend {Mhh i, 104) makes the races of Anga, 
Vahga, Kaliuga, Pundra, and Suhraa (y. mp. p. 317) to be de¬ 
scendants of the saint Dirghatamas by Sudeshna, wife of king 
Bali; and similarly the grammar of Panini (iv, 1, 170; cf. ii, 4, 62, 
schol.) groups together Anga, Yanga, Kalinga, Pundra, etc. The 
Odras also appear very early in Sanskrit literature {Taittiriya 
AranyaJta, ii, 1, 11, and the epics); and the law-book of ‘Manu^ 
wrongly classes them, with the natives of Pundra and the Dravidas, 
as degraded Kshatriyas (x, 44). How far Kalinga is to be regarded 
as a Dravidian province is not clear. The name Pertalis, which is 
given by Pliny, H.N. vi, 18 (22), as that of the capital of Kaliuga, 

c .■ 3"^® taten by Buhler as equivalent to Sanskrit Cakti, and henoo 

aati hM been identified with Haku-siri (Ep. Ind. vol. x, App. no. 1117) and Maha- 
aku-sm ( 16 . no. 1141). But there are serious phonetic dlfliculties. Possibly Sati is the 
Wme pereon as the prince Satavohana of inscr. no. 1118, and the nqnie of Hoku-siri 
may perhaps be Mnnected with that of Salcasena in the Kanheri inscription {Arch, 
urvey of W. India^ v, p, 79; cf. Kapson, Andhra Goiiu^ pp, xlvii, Ixzv). 

He speaks of Maccocalingae or Mactocaliugaca,s a subdivision of the^* Braohmanac,* 
o Calingae on the coast, and of Modogalingae on an island in the Ganges. 

mentions a cape Calingon, probably Point Godavari, as being 
iniles from the mouth of the Ganges. 
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a Dravidian sound, and Dravidian etymologies for it rea 
raggest themselves ^ At the present day th^ Circars and southern 
Ganjam are mainly Telugu in speech, and ‘Dravidian’ physical 
features are found in their populations, as well as in Orissa. 

The only data of the early history of Kaliuga, apart fi*om un¬ 
enlightening references in literature, are those that are supplied 
by the inscriptions of Acoka and the Hathigumpha cave in Orissa. 
The edicts of A^oka (xiii, ed. Senart) tell us that early in his 
reign-^about 262 b.c.— ^he conquered Kalinga and ravaged it 
pitilessly. The sight of the horrors which he had brought upon 
the wetched land caused a revulsion of feeling in the king, and 
inclined him towards the Buddhist faith. When after his death 
the Maurya empire began to decay, Kalinga asserted its inde¬ 
pendence, and rose again to prosperity. Tlie most important of 
the Hathigumpha inscriptions is the record of Khai-avela or 
Bhikshuraja, to whom reference has already been made (p. 600). 
From this we learn that Kharavela of the Cheta family succeeded 
to the throne in the 24th year of his age. He claims to have had 
a population of 350,000 men in his capital, and to have increased 
the power of Kalinga by triumphs gained over his western and 
northern neighbours. He seems to have been a magnificent ruler 
of liberal tendencies, and styles himself ‘a worshipper of men of 
all sects.’ Other inscriptions record the names of king Vakradeva, 
probably his son, and of a prince Vadukhal For the rest, all 
is dark. 


V. IVIahakashtra, etc. 

t 

On the western side of the peninsula, south of the Vindhya, 
and fonning approximately the southern half of what is now the 
Bombay Presidency, lies a group of provinces, which in ancient 
times were inliabited by a |»()pulation of mo e or less Dravidian 
blood, upon which wore. r'ont J imposed successive strata of Aryan 
immigrants entering ' lipauiif-y from Vidarbha (Bemr). The teriii 
Dakshina-jiatha, ‘•oothii- n -•egion,’ whence comes the modern 
Deccan, is often applied to tiic greater part of this country, but 
not very accurately, for strictly it denotes only the region around 
the upper water’s of the Godavari and the lands between it and 
the Kistna, which were also known by the names of Dandakai-anya 

J The lirafc syllable is most probably per, peru^ * great ’; the rest of the wor J may 
be connected with talif which in Kanarese means ‘covert,* ‘refuge,* and in Tamil 
• temple,* or Tamil talai, ‘ oflice of a district official,’ ov talai, * head.* 

3 Epigr. Indica, vol. x, App. nos. 1347-8. 
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'aharashtra, and wei’e the home of the race which in late' 
became famous in history under the name of Maharashtras 
or Marathas. With the latter wei’e probably connected the tribes 
of Rattos and R^htrakutas w’ho some centuries later played an 
important part in the history of the Deccan, as well as the 
Rathikas whom Acoka mentions as having accepted his doctrine 
■(K. V, Dh. V, ed. Senart). West of the Maharashtra lay the 
realm of Aparanta (the Northern Konkan), with a capital at 
9urpai’aka (now Sopara), also included by A^oka in his list of 
believers (K. v, Kh. v, Dh. v, ed. Senart). The Petenikas, 
mentioned by him in the same connexion (K. iii, v, xiii, Kli. xiii, 
G. xiii), have been plausibly identified with the Paithanikas or 
natives of Paithan (above, p. 599). Another tribe to whom he 
alludes is that of the Satiya-putas (inscr. ii). Possibly they may 
represent the region around Mangalore ; but it is at least equally 
likely that they were the forefathers of the Satavahana dynasty 
of the Andhra-de^a (above, p. 599). Tt is recorded in the 
Mahavanisa (xii) and Dipavamsa (^^II) that Buddhist missions 
were sent by Moggali-putta Tissa to Mahanishtra, Aparanta, 
Vanavasa (Banavasi, in the extreme south of North Kanara), 
and Mahisa-mandala (probably Mahishmant or the country of the 
Mahishakas, who in the Puranas are associated with the Maha¬ 
rashtras and are said to have had a capital Mahishmat! on the 
Narbada), and hence it would appear that these regions were fairly 
civilised; but no trustworthy details of their history in this period 
have been preserved. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF CEYLON^ 




Legend and ethnographic observation are the only materials 
for constructing the history of Ceylon in the early period previous 
to the death of Gautama Buddha (probably B.0. 483). Events from 
that date onward are I’ecorded in the official chronicles kept by 
the Buddhist Church after its introduction into Ceylon by Mahinda 
(Mahendra) in 246 B.C. ; and these chronicles were incorporated 
in the aUhakathas or canonical commentaries upon the Pali 
Scriptures, and thence into the Pali histories known as Dipavamsa, 
the ‘Chronicle of the Island,’ and Mahavamsa, the ‘Great Chronicle.’ 
Tliese records, while mainly interested in the relations of the kings 
of Ceylon to the Church, and often erring in important details, are 
nevertheless on the whole valuable sources of information, to which 
however the later histories or Rajavaliyas, ‘Lists of Kings/ and 
the inscriptions form an indispensable supplement. 

The oldest and purest race in Ceylon is that of the Vaddas, who 
inhabit the larger part of the Eastern Province, a small region in 
Tamankaduwa, and nearly one-fifth of Uva, but are known to have 
been formerly spread over the whole of Uva and a large portion 
of the Central, North Central, and North Western Provinces, and 
no doubt were at first undisputed masters of the island. Their 
ethnical affinities are somewhat uncertain; but there is good 
reason for classing them “with the Kurumbas, Indas, and some 
of the wilder tribes of the mainland as pre-Dravidian". A few of 
them still live under the most primitive conditions as homeless 
hunters; others are somewhat more civilised, and practise rude 
arts of culture similar to those of the Sinhalese peasantry. 

^ In this chapter names and titles usually appear in their Pali form, and the 
following abbreviations are used: Mhv. = Mahavamsa, Dlp.rrDlpavatnsa, M8r.=Maha' 
Bammata-rajavaliya, B. = Bajavaliya, Bvp. = Bajavikrama-pravrittiya, Vr.=Vijaya- 
rajavaliya, Vrv. = Vijayardja-vam8aya. Dates in these works are given in years of the 
era of Buddha (a.b.) which probably began originally in 483 b.c. After the middle of 
the eleventh century a.d» the era of Buddha was reckoned from 644 b.c. 

2 Haddon, Races of itfdn, pp. 7, 13. Here and elsewhere the terms * Dravidian * 
and ‘Aryan ’ are used with all due reserve. 
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population of Ceylon however is for the most part a mixed ^ 
Besides Vaddas, both Dravidians and Aryans have con¬ 
tributed to their blood ; and in modern times Europeans—Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, and British—and the usual cosmopolitan visitors to 
their ports have all added something to the strain. The proportion 
of Vadda blood in the stock is uncertain, but probably consider¬ 
able. To judge from the legends recorded in Mhv. and Dip. 
and from the vernacular ballads, it is not unlikely that in pre- 
Buddhist times some of the Vaddas had reached a fair degi-ee of 
dvilisation; mingling on terms of approximate equality with the 
Aryan and Dravidian invaders, and by this combination producing 
^e main stock of the Sinhalese race. The relative proportion of 
Aryan and Dravidian blood is likewise uncertain. The stream of 
immigi-ation from the Dravidian regions of India, especially the 
Tamil country, has been constant since the dawn of history, some¬ 
times proceeding in drops, sometimes in gi’eat waves, and at the 
present day the northern part of the island is mainly Tamil; but 
the Sinhalese language, though marked by traces of Dravidian 
influence, is Aryan, and is descended from a Sanskritic tongue 
closely akin to the Vedic\ This fact, and certain data of legend 
to which we shall recur in the succeeding paragi’aph, suggest that 
at some early date an invading band of Aryans, conquering part or 
the whole of Ceylon, imposed its language and perhaps something 
of its culture and institutions upon the mixed Yadda-Dra^^dian 
population which it found there, and then gradually became fused 
in the racial congeries of the island. 

Sinhalese tradition also relates that the Nagas, or semi-divine 
snake-men of Hindu myth, once dwelt in Ceylon, and gives details 
of their wars, which are said to have been settled by the interven¬ 
tion of Gautama Buddha. These Nagas belong to the realm of 
fiction; but as traditions record that they di’ove out the earlier 
inhabitants from the North and West, and it is a fact that the, 
name Nagadlpa, ‘Nagas’ Island,’ long clung in early times to 
these regions down to the neighbourhood of Madawachchiya, it is 
possible that in these legends there may lie some faint shadows of 
historical reality. 

The Mhv. (vi, vni) and Dip. (ix), with which a number of late 
histories and popular ballads agree more or less, telLa singular 
story. According to them, a daughter of a King of Vanga (Bengal) 
and a princess of Kalihga (Orissa) was carried away by a lion. 


^ Even the Va^ijlas now use a dialect of Sinhalese. Only the Tomild who have 
settled in Ceylon in compai-atively modem times speak Tamil. 
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10 begot on her a son, Sihabahu (‘ Lion-Arm ’), and a daugli 
"Sihasivali (in Sinh. ballads Sirahavalli). After slaying his father, 
Sihabahu reigned at Sihapura, ‘Lion’s Town,’ in Lala (Lata, i.e. 
Gujarat)b His sou Vijaya, banished for his lawlessness, departed 
from Sihapura with a band of adventurers and sailed southward. 
After stopping at Supparaka (^urparaka, the modern Sopara, in 
the Thana District, Bombay Presidency), he continued his voyage 
to Ceylon, where he aiTived very shortly before the death of 
Gautama Buddha, who in a prophetic vision learned of his coming 
and commended him to the care of the god Sakka ((^akra, or 
Indra)^. He found the island in the possession of yaMhas, or 
fairies. Having overcome the wiles of the Yakkha princess 
Kuvanna (in Sinh. Kuveni), he took her to wife, and drove away 
her kinsmen. When he had established himself, he repudiated 
her and his children by her—who became the ancestors of the 
Pulinda tribes of the interior—in order to marry a daughter of the 
Pandyan king of Madura, and reigned for 38 years (c. 483-446 B.C.) 
with much righteousness in the town of Tambapanni, which he had 
founded. Anuradhapura, Upatissagama, Vijitagama, Uruvela, and 
Ujjeni were founded by his followers. 

This tale seems to contain the following nucleus of fact. There 
were apparently two streams of immigration celebrated in the 
earliest legends®. The first, which probably was mainly Dravidian, 
came from. Orissa and perhaps southern Bengal; the second, 
mainly Aryan, started from Sihapura in Lata (possibly the modem 
Sihor, in Kathiawar) and Sopara^ The latter baud belonged to 
the Simhalas (Sihalas) or ‘Lion-tribe,’ and it was probably they 
who imposed their Aryan tongue on Ceylon {v. mp. p. 605), At 
any rate, they gave to their new home the name of Simhaladvipa 
(in Pali Sihalofllpa), whence are derived its later titles, the Arabic 
Sarandih, the Portuguese Ceilcio, and our Ceylon^. Popular 
imagination combined the two movements by giving the eponymous 
Sihabahu a home on both sides of India, and so the legend shaped 


• The Mhv. vi, 4 seems to locate Lala in Magadha; this may be due to a crude 
recollection of the extent of the early Gupta empire. 

2 Buddhist legend relates that the Buddha thrice visited Ceylon, and that after his 
death his collar-bone was brought thither to be enshrined in the Mahiyahgana 
(Miyuguna) Thupa; see Mhv, i. 

8 The same conclusion is suggested by the legends of the coming of the gods— 
e.g. of Oddisa from Orissa and the Devol Deviyo from Debal in Sind. 

* See the Indian Antiquary^ vol. xvi, pp. 1 £f. and 49 

® From Simhala or Sihala is derived the term Helu or JB/u, which is applied to 
designate the pure classical dialect of ancient Sinhalese literature, in opposition to 
SimhaUtj ‘ Sinhalese,’ the Sanskritised and unclasBioal speech of modem times. 
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its classical form\ The lion, Kwvanna, and the Yakkhas 
fiction I 


Sl 


Sinhalese chronology begins with the landing of Vijaya, which, 
as we have seen, is made to coincide with the decease of Gautama 
Buddha in 483 B.c. The correctness of this synchronism may well 
be doubted; but probably the records on tliis and other points, if 
not absolutely reliable, are not very far from the truth. It will 
therefore be most suitable to base our account of subsequent events 
upon that of the Mhv., premising that our belief is subject to due 
reservations, and adding some of the more important variants and 
supplementary data given in other works. 

The death of Vijaya was followed by an interregnum of one 
year (c. 445-444 B.C.). 


The Mliv., a Rajavaliya, and several other Sinhalese liistories fill up this inter¬ 
regnum by stating that Tissa, a minister of Vijaya, who built Tissanuvara or 
Upatissagama north of Anuradhapura, near the Kolon Oya (now Malwatta Oya), 
reigned for that time. 


The next king was Pandu-Vasudeva^, the youngest son of 
Vijaya’s brother Sumitta. He married Bhaddakachchana^, daughter 
of the Qakya Pandu, who bore to him ten sons and a daughter, 
Chitta. After reigning 30 years (c, 444-414 B.C.) he died, and was 
succeeded by his son Abhaya, who after ruling for 20 years 
(c. 414-394 B.O.) in Upatissagama was deposed. 

The Msr. states that Pa^du-Vasudova died a,b. 74 , and assigns 16 years to the 
reign of Abhaya. 

An interregnum of 17 years (c. 394-377 B.C.) then followed, 
after which Pandukabhaya, an illegitimate son of Chitta by her 
cousin Digha-Gamani, established himself after a long struggle as 
king in Anuradhapura, and reigned 70 years (c. 377-307 B.C.) 
(Mhv. viii-x). He was succeeded by his son Mutasiva^ who had a 


^ It is however noteworthy that there was also a Simhapura on the east, the capital 
of the ancient kings of Kalinga (see E'pi^r. Zeylanica, vol. i, p. 124). This fact 
probably contributed to the formation of the legend. 

^ It is usually supposed that the Yakkbas in this legend represent the aboriginal 
Vtujdas, as apparently is the case in the history of Pandukabhaya (mr. x). But the 
egend of Kuvanna is strictiy myth, being remarkably iike that of Circe; and it seems 
^^kely that the Yakkhas in it arose from the same source. 

® In Sinh. Pan<Juva8. > 

^ The Mhv. (ix) relates that her brothers Rtoa, Uruvela, Anuradha, Vijita, Dlghajm, 
^^d Rohana founded Rdmagona and other towns bearing their names. As regards the 
^cond, third, and fourth of these heroes the story is obviously a duplicate of the legend 
Mentioned in Mhv. vn (above, p. 605). 

Motatsiva or Mota Tissa, in some Sinhalese histories. 



of 60 years (c. 307-247 B.C.). The latter was followed 
second son Devanampiya Tissa^ {Mliv. xi). 
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The Msr. states that Pandukabhaya, whom it calls the son of Abhaya, built | 
Anuradhapura and reigned 37 years, and that his son Mutasiva constructed the 
Maliamegha-vana (see below) and died A.B. 187. The Rvp. allots a reign of 40 | 

years to Gapapa Tissa, a son of Pandukabhaya, whom it places after Mu^iva. 

A R. agrees in making Tissa the son of Pa^clukabhaya and giving him a reign of 
40 years; but the Vr. places him between Abhaya and Pandukabhaya. 

In the month Jettha of the year of Devauarnpiya’s coronation 
(c. 246 B.C.) the Buddhist apostle Mahinda^, son of the Maurya 
King A^oka (Dhammasoka), miraculously travelled to Ceylon iu 
company tvith the four friars Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, and Bhadda- 
sala and the novice Sumana, son of his sister Sahghamitta. He ' 
alighted at Mahindatala'*, where he met Devanampiya and con- 
vei-ted him and his people {Mliv. xiii, xiv). The Mahamegha-vana, 
a park south of Anm-adhapura, was assigned to the service of the 
new Church, and the buildings erected in it were kno^vn afterwards 
as the Mahaviham {Mhv. xv). On the spot where Mahinda had 
alighted was built the Chetiyapabbata-vihara {Mhv. xvi). A thnpa 
(Skt stupa) and a monastery in connection with it, the Thuparama, 
were constructed at the south of Anuradhapura to receive the , 
collar-bone of the Buddha {Mhv. xvil), and the southern branch 
of the famous Bodhi-tree of Gaya was brought and planted at 
Anuradhapura in the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign {Mhv. 
xvra-xx). 

After a pious reign of 40 years (c. 247-207 b.c.) Devanampiya 
died, and was succeeded by his brother Uttiya, who ruled for 
10 years (c. 207-197 b.c.) {Mhv. xx). 


According to the Msr, Uttiya died in a.b. 237. 

Next reigned Uttiya’s younger brother Mahasiva for 10 years 
(c. 197-187 n.c.), and another brother, Sura Tissa, previously known 
as Suvannapinda Tissa, likewise for 10 years (a 187-177 B.C.). 
The latter was conquered by two Tamils named Sena and Guttaka, 
sons of a horee-dealer {assa-ndvilca), who reigned justly for 22 years 
(c. 177-155 B.C.), and were then overcome by Asela, the youngest 
of Mu^iva’s nine sons. Asela then reigned in Anuradhapura for 
10 years (c. 155-145 B.C.), and was then ousted by Ulara, a Tamil 
from the Ch6}a country, who ruled for 44 years (a 145-101 B.C.), 
and was famous for his justice {Mhv. xxi). 

1 In Sinh. Devenipd TUa. 

2 In Sanskrit Mahendra^ Sinh. Mihindu, 

* Mihintale, about eight miles east of Anuradhapura. 
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t^iivaliya inserts after Sura Tissa an Upatissa with a reign of 10 years, and 
two brothers Sena and Giittaka into one person, whom it describes as 
avigcJuiri (perhaps for agedcliari) devi kenek ; the printed R. describes them as 
‘ two brothers who were horsemen.’ The Dip. (xviii, 47) assigns to them only 
12 years. Ascla is not said by the Vr. to be a son of Mutasiva, His successor’s 
name is usually given in Sinhalese as Elala ; the same R. calls him a Malala 
(A alabari) from Soli (Chola-dega), and says that he brought over 1,080,000 Tamil 
soldiers and behaved with great impiety, desecrating the monasteries of Devenipli 
Tisa. 


Devanampiya Tissa had a brother, Mahanaga, who resided in 
Mahagama?. and governed the province of Kohana^. He was 
succeeded in this office by his son Yatthalaya Tissa, the latter’s 
son Abhaya or Gothabhaya^, and the latter’s son Kakavanna Tissa^ 
The last had two sons, Gamanl-Abhaya, better known as Duttha- 
Gamanl®, and Saddha-Tissa®. 


The Vrv. states that Yatthalaya Tis.sa reigned in Killaniya and built there a 
sanctuary; his son Golu Abha ruled in Ruhuna, and was followed by his son 
Kavan 'Ksa. The Vr. gives the succession as Mahanama, Kiilani Tissa (apparently 
meant for Yatthalaya Tissa), Gothabhaysi, and Kavan. 

\ When Kakavanna Tissa died at the age of 64 years, Duttha- 
GamanT, who had previously quarrelled with him (whence his name, 
meaning ‘ Wicked GamanI ’) and taken refuge in the interior, set 
himself up as king in Mahagama and waged a successful war 
against Saddha-Tissa (^Mhv. xxii-xxiv). He then embarked upon 
a series of campaigns against the Tamils, which ended in the con¬ 
quest of Elara in Anuradhapura {Mhv. xxv). Duttha-Gamani 
was now master of the island. To make amends for a somewhat 
questionable past, he proceeded to patronise the Church royally. 
He founded the Marichavatti Vihara^, the Lohapasada®, and the 
Great Thupa, in which he enshrined a casket full of relics said 
to have been brought from the land of the Nagas by the Thera 
Sonuttara, and performed many other pious works. His reign 
lasted for 24 years (c. 101-77 B.C.) {Mhv. xxvi-xxxii). 

His brother Saddha-Tissa (‘Tissa of the Faith,’ so styled from 
his pious works, one of which was the rebuilding of the Lohapasada 
after it had been burnt), then ruled for 18 yeai-s (c. 77-59 B.C.). 


He is said by the Msr. to have died in a.b. 492. 


^ Magama, north-east of Hambantota. ^ ginh. Ruhuna. 

5 4.hhd. ^ Sinh. Kavan Tim. 

oinli. Rutuxjdmunu. 

His original name was Tissa Abhaya (see below); inscriptions style him Drana- 
Maharaja Gamini TUa. ^ 

, I Mirisvati Vehera, south-west of Anuradhapura. 

In the Mahamegha-vana, north of the.Mahavihara. 

C.H.I. I. 
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Saddha-Tissa was followed by his younger son ThulatH 
who after a reign of 1 month and 10 days (c. 59 B.C.) was ousted 
by his elder brother Lauja Tissa^, wh6 ruled for 9 years and 
15 days (c. 59-50 B.C.)- His younger brother Khallatanaga® then 
reigned for 6 years (c. 50-44 B.C.). 


Tlio Vrv. gives the succession : Siidalia-Tissa (i.c. Saddha-Tissa), Tulla, Ralainiii 
Tissa (jn'c), Khallutha Tissa. Lanja according to tho Dip. (xx, 9) reigned 9 years 
and 6 months. The Msr. states tl)at Kliallatanaga died in a.b. 444. 


lOiallatanaga was ousted by a general named Kammaharattaka, 
who in his turn was slain by Khallatenaga’s younger brother 
Vatta-Gamani Abhaya^, tvho now became king. 


Tlio date of Vatfa-GamaijI’H accession is given by tho Vr. as a.b. 439 , and by 
the Vrv. us 441. Kammaharattaka is called MaUarattaka in tho Dip. (x.x, 13), 
where ho is ssiid to have reigned one d.ay. 

After Vatta-Gamani had reigned 5 months (c. 44 b.c.) ho was 
donated by seven Tamil adventurers and fled, remaining in hiding 
inxffe^ interior of the island for 14 years and 7 months (c. 44-29 B.C.), 
while the throne was occupied successively by five Tamil usurpers, 
named Pu jahattha (3 years), Bahiya (2 years), Panayamara (7 years), 
Pilayamara (7 mouths), and Dathika (2 years). Vatto-Gamani then 
conquered and slew Dathika, and reigned in Anuradhapum for 
12 years (c. 29-17 B.C.). One of his pious foundations tvas the 
Abhaya-giri monastery {Mhv. xxxiii). 

Khallatanaga’s son Mahachuli Mahatissa® then reigned right¬ 
eously for 14 years. He was followed by Vatte-Gamani’s son 
Choranaga, tvho liad previously been an outlaw, and now ruled 
impiously for 12 years (c. 3 B.C.-9 AD.). He was then poisoned by 
his queen Anula. The next king was Mahachuli’s son Tissa”, who 
after a reign of 3 years (c. 9-12 ad.) was poisoned by Anula, who 
raised to the throne Siva, one of the guards of the palace. Siva 
reigned fo. 14 months with Anula as his queen, after which she 
transferred her affections to a Tamil named Vatuka, and poisoned 
Siva, When she had reigned with Vatuka for 14 months, she 
wearied of him and poisoned him, choosing for her new consort a 


1 Sinh. Tulnd (for Pali Thulanaga ?). 

2 Also called Lajji Tissa, and in Sinh. Ldmani Tissa from his family, the Liimoni 
(Pali Lambakanni). Inscriptions style Kim Devanapiya Tua Abaya. 

3 Sinh. Kalunm, 

< In Sinh. he is styled Valajamhdhu (or ®6d) Abhd; in inscriptions uio is 
Devanapiya MaJiaraja Gamim 4haya. 

® This name appears in P/^U as Mahachuli^ ^chfdika^ and Achilla; in Sinh. as 
Mahasilu and MahaiUhiya (thfe former implying a Pali ^chulit the latter a Pali ydliya) 

^ Known as Ku4d Titm, 
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ier {claru-hhatiha) named Tissa. After 13 months she 
?son^d him also, and elevated a Tamil chaplain named Niliya, 
t 6 months later removed him in the same manner, and reigned 
for 4 months. Mahachuirs second son, Kutakanna Tissa\ 
ad fled from the court and taken orders in the Church, now 
^ an army, overthrew and killed Anula, and reigned wth 
3 e and piety for 22 years (c. 16-38 A.D.). 


Jhcre is much discrepancy in the accounts of this period. The Msr. gives the 
aes and dates thus: Balat Sivuva, 14 months; Vatuka, 14 months; the chaplain, 
nontlis an astrologer, 13 months ; Biila Tisn, 13 months ; Anula alone, 

Tionths ; I&an Tisa, 20 years. The Yr. has the variant names Balavat Situvaya 
1 Billani Tissa, and calls Kutakanna Kalantika Tissa. One R. gives Sura for 
a, >vith 14 months (but 1 year in the Rvp.), and places after^ni a Tamil named 
kalan with a roign of 14 months (in the R vp. called MukhafPandi, with a reign 
year), the chaplain ■with C months (1 year in the Rvp.), Anula with 4 months, 
kalan Tissa with 1 year, etc. The Dip. assigns 3 months to Niliya (xx, 29). 


^ Also called Kdlahanni Tissa, in Sinh. Kalan or MaJcalan Tissa. 








CH^J^TER XXVI 

♦ 

>THE MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT INDIA 

|4 ^ Irt. Tv . /> , '‘ ^ ^ 

It is the misfortune of Indian History that its earliest a 
most obscure pages derive little light from contemporary antiq’ 
ties. Before the rise of the Maurya Empire fCnvell-developed : 
flourishing civilisation had existed in India for at least a thouss 
years; yet, of the structural monuments erected during th' 
j ages not one example has survived save the Cyclopea,n walk 
Rajagriha; and of man’s lesser handiwork, few objects except i 
primitive implements, pottery, and tombs of the stone and eai 
metal ages. Moreover, such as they are, the value of thf 
antiquities is still further diminished by the fact that there a 
none among theoi to which a precise date can be ascribed, wh 
in the case of the majority, even apart from the remains of palat 
lithic man, it is impossible to aflBrm within half a millennium wli 
they were produced. This strange scarcity of materials in 
country so vast and thickly populated as India is due in a gre 
measure to the custom which then generally, though not univer¬ 
sally, prevailed of building, in wood,well as to the destructive 
agency of the Indian cliihsite which rapidly obliterates everything 
of a perishable nature ; but it is due, also, to the. nCgleci^ until 
the last few years, of scientific exploration on the ancient town 
sites of India, which alone are likely to yield the stratigrpphical 
evidence indispensable for determining the chi’onology of these 
early ages. 

With the palaeolithic peoples of India we are scaftjiy here 
concerned. Their rough-chipped implemehts (PI. IX, 1-5) have 
been found in large numbers in the southern half of the Peninsula, 
and in deposits which indicate that countless centuries must have 
elapsed between their last appearance and the dawn of Vcdic 
history, while the forms of the implements themselves, strikingly 
unlike those of the Neolithic Age, have suggested to some writers-, 
that their authors may not even have had an ethnical connexion 
with the later inhabitants of the land. The neolithic races, on 
the otlier hand, are invested with a more immediate interest for 
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ycriide and ugly,neither their form, wliich is unsymmetrical, 
e symbols, which are stamped almost indiscriminately upon 
f surface, having any pretensions to artistic merit. On the other 
the coins of Sophytes (Saubhuti), who was reigning in Idle 
tab at the close of the fourth century b.c., are purely Greek in 
j (PI. XIII, 34), having seemingly been copied from an issue of 
ucus Nicator, with whom Sophytes probably came into contact 
1 the former invaded the Punjab in 305 B.C. It is the same, 
with the contemporary terracottas. Side by side with products 
rso-Hellenic art, such as those illustrated in PI. XIV, 35 and 36, 
eatures of which are markedly classical in character, is found 
ss of coarse primitive reliefs, the execution of which betrays 
. Indian origin, though in a few cases, such as that illustrated 
.. XIV, 37, the type of the winged figure depicted on them 
rived from Persian or Mesopotamian prototypes. Indeed, so 
i is known at present, it was only in the j ewellers’ and lapidaries’ 
that the Maurya craftsman attained any real proficiency, and 
is domain his aj tude lay, not in the plastic treatment of form, 
in the high tec lical skill with which he cut and polished 
ictory stones or c iplied delicate filigree or granular designs 
letal objects. The refined quality of his gold and silver work is 
. illustrated in two pieces reproduced in PI. XIV, 38, 39, which 
< discovered on the site of Taxila in company with a gold coin 
liodotus, a large number of local puuch-marked coins, and a 
ntity of other jewellery and precious stones. Of the stone- 
;er’8 art, also, some beautiful examples are furnished by the 
c caskets of beryl and rock crystal from the stupas of Bhatti- 
liP and Piprahwa^, the latter of which is probably to be assigned 
his epoch (PL XIV, 40). 

The art of the jeweller has at all times appealed strongly to 
Indian genius, and throughout Indian history has exercised a 
0 influence upon the national sculpture and painting, supplying 
U M'ith a variety of rich and artistic motifs which were quickly 
cleverly adapted for puq)ose8 of decorative design, but at the 
le time inclining the ideas of the artists towards meticulous 
lil and thus obstructing a free, bold, anatomical treatment of 
human figure. 

With tlje rise of the Quhga power in Hindustan during the 
and centui'y b.c. and the simultaneous extension of the Bac- 

Cf. Bea, South Indian Buddhist Antiquities^ vol. xv, A.S.B. (N^w Imperial 

3S). 

J.B.A.S,, 1896, p. 673 and Plate. 
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trian dominion to the Punjab, the national art of India undd 
a rapid development. Foreign and especially Hellenistic 
now flowed eastward in an ever-increasing volume, and from ti 
the Indian artist drew new vitality and inspiration for his w 
At the same time stone more and more iwurped the place of > 
for architectural purposes, and by reason of its greater dui'al 
tempted the artist to expend more pains upon its carving, wh 
naturally lent itself to more perfect technique. Of the m 
ments of this period, the most notable is the Buddhist stii/. 
Bharhut in Central India, erected about the middle of the st 
century B.C. Before its discovery by Sir A. Cunningham in 
the body of this stupa had been almost destroyed by the n 
bouring villagers, but portions of the eastern gateway (to? 
and of the railings which encircled the monument were 1 
beneath its ruins and are now deposited in the Calcutta Mus' 
The stiipa itself was of brick, and apparently of much the . 
design as the Great stfipa at Sanchi, described below. Arc 
the base was a massive stone railing of tl usual type, dh 
into four quadrants by entrances at the rdinaV points, \ 
othej^ilings of smaller dimensions, of ' nifch fragments 1 
been found around the structure, once flanked tjie berm 
ascending stairway, and no doubt enclosed the crowning /iti 
the eastern entrance was a gateway about 22 feet 6 inchc 
height (PL XV, 41), and possibly similar gate-vtays ma,y once 1 
adorned the-other entrances also, though no remains of tl 
haveTUeen found. Both gateway and railings are lavishly 
riched with sculptured reliefsf many of which illustrate incidt 
in the Jatakas or scenes connected with the life of the Bud( 


and these illustrations are made all the'more valuable by 
descriptive titles attached to them, which leave no doubt as. 
their identification. Thus, one relief depicts the Naga Jata 
another (PI. XVI, 42), the dream of Maya j a third, the .Jetav 
at ^ravasti, with its trees and shrines and the gi'ound half str 
with coins which Anathapinda is taking from a bullock ci 
others, again, represent the royal processions of Ajatagatru 
Prasenajit visiting the Buddha (PI. XVI, 43); and in other 
depicted the worship of Buddha’s head-dress in the Deval 
(PI. XVI, 44), or of the Bodhi-tree by the Naga king Erai 
(PI. XVI, 45). Besides these and many other misccllane 
scenes there are a multitude of single images carved in high re 
upon the pillars of the rail—Yakshas and Yakshis, Devatas 
Nagarajas (PI. XVII, 46, 47). The style of the carvings on 
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CHAPTERS XV AND XVI 


ALEXAJSTDER THE GREAT; INDIA IN EARLY GREEK 
AND LATIN LITERATURE 
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M'Crindle in The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. Book xix, chaps. 33-4, 
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India as described in Classical Literature (Westminster, 1901), pp. 202 f.] 
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Invasion of India by Alexander the Great). 
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Great] 

Justin (Marcus Junianus Justinus); second half of second century a.I). ; com¬ 
posed an Epitome of the (now' lost) Historiao Philippicae of Pompeius TrogJis, a 
man of Gallic origin, who published his Latin Historiae sQpie time between 
20 B.o. and 14 a.d. ; edn. of Justin’s Epitome, together with a series of short 
sumiiiaiies by another hand of the contents of the 44 Books of the lost work (the 
Proiogi), by 1. Rnehl (Leipzig, ISSfi). [Book xn contained an account of 
Alexander's campaigns in India; friins. of Justinus Epitome of the Book in 
M^Crindle, The Invasion of India, ^e/chief source of Trogus was probably a 
Greek work JJepl BacriXeoyu by Timi^enes of Alexandria (born between 80 and 
75 B.O.), who himself drew, for his accomit of Alexander, mainly upon Clitarchus.] 
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IV, chap. 3, deals with Alexander; ed. J. Melber. Leipzig, 1887.] 
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to give details derived from the contemporary accounts but dropped in our more 
important extant sources: 

(а) Alexandri Magni M'acedonis Epitomae Rerum Gestarum, an abridgement 
made in the 4th or 6th century A.©, of a lost Latin work of uncertain date, 
combining history with elements taken from the Romance of Alexander; e<L 
Wagner in/Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fur klassische Philologie, Supplementband 
XXVI (1901), pp. 105 if. 

(б) Itinerarium Alexandri, ^mtten c. 360 a.d. ; printed at the end of the Didot 
Ai’rian ; trans. M‘Crindlc in Ancient India as described in Classical Literature. 
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material ’ ing drawn from the companions of Alexander and from Megasthenes; 
ed. A. Meineke (Leipzig, 1852-3); trans. M‘Crindle in Ancient India as described 


in Classical Literature.] 

Pliny the Elder (Gains Plinius Secundus); 23-79 a.d.; his encyclopaedic work 
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1866-73); a ti-anslation of the passages relating to India is given in M^Crindle’s 
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A collection of the Fragments of Ctesias by Karl Muller is appended to the 
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2. Modern Works. 
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CHAPTERS XVIII AND XIX 
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_ Trans. H. H. Wilson in Hindu Theatre, ii. 2nd edn. London, 1836. 

For Mahabharafai and Maim (Manava Bharma ^astra) see Bibl. to Chapters 
ix-xii, 1, 2. 

For the Puranns see Bibl. to Ch. xin, 1. 


3. Jain Authorities. 

KaJpasutra of Bhadrabahu. Ed.. H. Jacobi. Abh. fnr die Kunde des Moigeu- 
landes, vii. Leipzig, 1879. 

- Trans, by the sania S.B.E. xxii. . , .i 

Sthaviravall Cbarita of Heniachandra, Ed. H. Jacobi. Calcutta, 1891. 

For tho Hathlgumpha inscr. of Kharavela see Bibl. to Ch. xxi, 2. 


4. Buddhist Authorities. 

See Bibl. to Ch. vn, 1. 

Mahawan.so (Mahavainsa). Trans. G. Tumour. Colombo, 1837. 

Sutrslamkara of A 5 vagho.?a. See Bibl. to Ch. xx, 3 (a). 

For the inscrr. of Acjoka see Bibl. to Cli. xx, 1. 

5, Modern Works. 

(a) On the Artha^astra. 

Hertel, J. Literarisches aus deni Kautiliya^a.str!i, W.Z.K.M., 1910. 

Hillebrandt, A. Uber das KautUlya 9 astra. Breslau, 1908. 

Jacobi, H. Kultur-, Sprach-, und Literarhistorisches aus dem kautmya.i 8itz, 
K.P.A., 1911. 

- Uber dio Echtheit des Kautillya. ibid. 1912. 
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J. Artha^astra und Dharniagastra. Z.D.M.G., 1913. 

— Kollektaneen zur Kautiliya Artha 9 astra. ibid. 1914. 

Keith, A. B. The authenticity of the Kautiliya. J.R.A.S., 1916. 

R. Shama Siistri. Chanakya’s Land Revenue Policy’(4th century b.c.). 
1905. 


Ind. Ant., 


(6) General. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. The positive background of Hindu Sociolog}’. Allahabnd, 
1914. 

Biihler, G. Asoka^s Rajukas oder Lajukas. Z.D.M.G., 1893. 

Cunningham, Stupa of Bliarhut; and 

Fergusson, Indian and Eastem Architecture. See Bibl. to Ch. xxvi, 2. 

Pick, Sociale Gliederung. See Bibl to Ch. viii, 2. 

Formichi, C. Gl’ Indiani e la loro scienza politica. Bologna, 1899 etc. 

Foucher, A. The Beginnings of Buddliist Ai*t and other Essays. Trans. L. A. 

Thomas and F. W. Thomas. Paris and Loudon, 1917. 

Foy, W. Die k6nigliche Gewalt nach den Dharmasutren. Leipzig, 1895. 
Griinwedel, Buddhisti.sche Kunst. See Bibl. to Ch. xxvi, 2. 

Hardy, E. 0ber den Ursprung des Samajja. Album Kem. Leiden, 1903. 
Hopkins, E. W. The social and military position of the ruling caste in ancient 
India. J.A.O.S. xiii. 

- The mutual relations of the foui* Castes according to the Manavadharma- 

^astraui. Leipzig, 1881. 

Jacobi, H. Was ist Sanski’it? Sciontia, xiv, 

Jayaswal, K. P. An Introduction to Hindu Polity. Modern Review, 1913. 

Jolly, J. Recht und Sitte. Ginind. d. indo-ar. Phil Strassburg, 1896. 

Jones, W. On Asiatic History, Civil and Natural. Asiatic Researches, iv. [Anni* 
versary Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 28 Feb. 1793.] 

Kohler, J. Altindisches Prozessrecht. Stuttgart, 1891. 

Konow, Sten. Note on the use of images in ancient India. Ind. Ant., 1909. 
Las.sen, Chr. Indischc Alterthumskundc. See Gen. Bibl., 3. 

- De Pentapotamia Indica. Bonn, 1827. 

Maisey, Sanebi. See Bibl. to Cli. xxvi, 2. 

Oldenberg, H. Studien zur Geschichte des buddhistischen Kanon. G.G.N., 1912. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India. See Bibl. to Ch. vii, 2. 

Smith, Fine Art in India and Ceylon; and 

Sj>ooncr, Excavations at PatJiliputra. See Bibl, to Ch. xxvi, 2. 

Thomas, Date of Konishka. Seo Bibl. to Ch. xxiii, 5. 

Waddell, Excavations at I'a^Miirntra. Seo Bibl. to Ch. xxvi, 2. 

Zimmer, Altindisches Loben. See Bibl. to Ch. iv, 2. 
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CHAPTER XX 


AgOKA, THE IMPERIAL PATRON OF BUDDHISM 

1 . The Inscriptions of A 90 KA. 

For bibliogi*ai)hies of the very large literature dealing with the inscriptions 
see R. 0. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit (pp. 1-5); V. A. Smith, Asoka^ (pp. 202-4); 
id. Early Hist, of Ind.^ (pp. 172-4); <id. Asoka^ (pp. 227-30). The last appeared 
after the completion of this chapter. > 

The present bibliography includes those works which deal directly >^ath topics 
discussed in the chapter. 

Senart, E. Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi. Paris, 1881, 1886. [Still the standard 
authority on the inscriptions generally. It is supplemented by the following 
more recent editions of individual inscriptions.] 

Bairat: Blihler, Ind. Ant., 1893. 

Barabar Hills: Biihler, Ind. Ant, 1891. 

Bhabhra : Senart, Jour. As., 1887 (ix); Senart and Grieraon, Ind. Ant, 1891; 

< 8 ee also Smith, Asoka^, p. 228.> 

Brahmagiri: Buhler, Ep. Ind. iii. 

Kau95mbl: Buhler, Ind. Ant, 1890. 

Maski: K. Krishna Sastri. The new Asokau edict of Maski. Hyderabad Arch. 

Ser., no. 1 . Calcutta, 1915. 

Nigliva; Buhler, Ep. Ind, v. 

Orissa or Kaliiiga (Dhauli and Jaugada): Senart and Grierson, Ind. Ant, 1890. 
Pillar and Rock Edicts : Buhler, Ep. Ind. ii. 

Rummindei (Lumbiiil): Buhler, Ep. Ind. v; Fleet, J.RA.S., 1908. 

Rupnath and Saliasram: Biihler, Ind, Ant, 1893. 

Sanchl; Buhler, Ep. Ind. ii; see also Boyer, Jour. Aa, 1907 (x); Hultzsch, 
J.R. AS., 1911. 

Samath : Vogel, Ep. Ind. vm ; Boyer, Jour. As., 1907 (x). 


2. Other Inscriptions. 


Barabar Hills (Daijamtha): Cunningham, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, i; 
Buhler, Ind. Ant, 1891. 

Junagarh (Rudi*adftman): Kielhoni, Ep. Ind, vm, 

Kharosthl Inscriptions discovered by Sir A. M. Stein in Chinese Turkestan. Ed. 
A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart Pt i. Oxfoixl, 1920. 


.3. Literary Sources. 
(a) Indian. 


A^okavadana. See Divyavadana, Bibl to Ch. vii, 1. 
Ilar^acarita. See Bibl. to Oh. xxi, 1. 

Kalpasatra. See Bibl. to Chapters xvrii and xix, 3. 
Mahabhasya. Ed. Kielhorn. Bombay, 1880-5. 
Mahavaipsiv. Soo Bibl. to Cli. vii, 1. 

Puraiias. See BibL to Ch. xiii, 1, 
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Trans, by 
Sutralamkara. 
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Ed. A. M. stein. Bombay, 1892. 

the same. ■Westminster, 1900. ^ • ,nAo 

French trans. (from the Chinese version) by E. Huber. Pans, 1908. 



(6) Chinesk 

Hiuen Tsiang. Trans. S. JuUen. M6moircs sur les Gentries occidentales; Pans, 
1857-8. 

_s! Beal., Buddhist Records of the Western World. London,. 1884. 

_T. Watters. On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India. London, 1904 o. 


(c) Tibetan. 

Taranatha. Trans, by P. A. von Scliiofner: Geschichte des Buddliismus in Indien. 
St Petersburg, 1869. 


Blui 


j MoOfcKK WOHjii8. 

Bcitnigc zur iisVl’inn: der A^oka-liiftchriir* n. Z.D.M.G., 1883 and 


J887. 


- Asoka’sRftjakafioderLajukiB. Z.1).M.G., 1893. p * 

Bumouf, E. Introduction \ Thistoirc du Buddhismo indien. ‘2nd edn. Pans, 1876. 
Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes. See Bibl. to Cli. xxvi, 2. 

Fleet J. F. Mabishamandala and Maliishmati. J.R.A.8., 1910. 

Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art See Bibl. to Chapters xviii and xix, 5 (5). 
Franke, R. 0. Pali und Sanskrit. Strassburg, 1902. ^ 

_ Trans. Mrs Rhys Davids: The Buddhist Councils at Rajagaha and Vesall. 

J.P.T.S., 1908. 

Griffiths, Ajanta Caves. See Bibl. to Ch. xxvi, 2. i • 

Hardy, E. Indiens Kultnr in der Bliitezeit dcs Buddliismus: K6nig Asoka. Mainz, 

1902. 

Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde. See Gen. Bibl, 3. 

.L4vi, Sylvain. Le NepaL Musee Guiniet. Paris, 1905-8. 

Maisey, Sanchi. See Bibl. to Ch. xxvi, 2. 

PaVgiter, Kali Age. See BibL to Ch. xiii, 1. 

Rhys Davids, Buddhist India. See Bibl. to Ch. vii, 2. 

Rx>ckhill, W. W. Life of the Buddha. London, 1884. 

Smith, V. A. Asoka. 2nd edn. Oxford, 1909. <3rd edn. Oxford, 1920. > 

- Early History of India. See Gen. BibL, 3. 

Thomas, F. W. Los Tircisdhb dA 9 oka. Jour. As., 1910 (xv). 

-- See Smith, Asoka Notes. Ind. Ant, 1908. 

Waddell, L. A. Upagupta, the fourth Buddhist Patriarch and High Priest of A^oka. 
J.A.S.B., 1897. 

_ Identity of Upagupta, the High Priest of A^oka, with Moggaliputta Tisso. 

Proc. A.S.B., 1899. 

_ Excavations at Pataliputra. Sec Bibl. to Ch. xxvi, 2. 
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OHAPTEI? XXI 



INDIAN NATIVE S I’ATES AFTER THE PERIOD 
OF THE MAURYA EMPIRE 


,, 1. Literary Sources. 

Divyavadaiia. See Bibl. to Ch. vii, 1. 

Harsacarita. Ed. Parab. 3rd edii. Bombay, 1912. 

- Ed. with notes Gajendragadkar. Poona. 

- Titans. E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas. London, 1897. 

Kalakacaryakathanakam. See Bibl. to Ch. vi, 2. 

Malavikagnimitra, Ed. Pai-ab. Bombay, 1907. 

- Trans. C. H. Tawney. Calcutta, 1875. 

llarkandeya Purana. See Bibl. to Ch. xiii, 1. 

2. IlsiSCiUPTIONS. 

Bhattiprolu: Buhler, Ep. Inch ii. 

Hathigumpha: Cunningham, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicanim, vol. i. 1877; 
Bhagvanim Indrajl, Trans. Inter. Or. Cong, pt 3, Leiden, 1883; Liiders, Ep. 
Ind. X (App., no. 1345j; J. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji, Jour. Bihar and 
Orissa Research Soc., 1918 (Dec. 1917). For various \iews as to the inter- 
pretation of this inscr. see Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1910; V. A. Smith, id., 1918; 
Ramapnisiul Chanda, id., 1919; R. C. Majumdar, Ind. Ant, 1919; K. C. 
Sankara Aiyar, id., 1920. 

Nanaghat: Biililer, Arch. Sur. West. Ind. v. 

Nasik (Knshna): Biihler, Arch. Sur. West Ind. rv. 

Babhosa: Fiihrer, Ep. Ind. ii. 


3. Coins. 

For summary with bibliogi’uphy see Rapson, Indian Coins. 

Bergny, A V. Notes on some Brahmi-Kharosthi Inscriptions on Indian Coins. 
J.R.A.S., 1900. 

Cunningham, A. Coins of Ancient India. London, 1891. 

Fraiike, 0. Bpigraphische Notizen. Z.D.M,G. L. pp. 601 f. 

Rapson, E. J. Notes on Indian Coins and Seals. Pts. i-in. J.R.A.S., 1900. Pt v. 
J.R,A.S., 1903. 

- Coins of the Andhra Dyna.sty&c. See Bibl. to Ch. xxiv, 4. 

4. General. 

Baines, A. Ethnography. See Bibl. to Ch. ii, A, 2. 

Banerji, R. D. Some Sculptures from Kosam. Aixjh. Sur. Ind., 1913-14. 
Bhandarkar, D. R. Excavations at Besnagar. Arch. Sur. Ind., 1913 -14, and 
1014-15. 

-The Deccan of the Satavahana Period. Ind Ant, 1918 etc. 

Bhandarkar, R. G. On the date of PatafijalL Ind. Ant, 1872. 

•-Early History of the Deccan. 2nd edn. Bombay, 1895. 

Dey, N. L. Geographical Dictionary. See Bibl. to Ch. ii, 3. 
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A. G6ographie ancienne du Gandhara. See Bibl. to Chapters iv^ 

JouveS-Dubreu;!, G. Ancteot of the Deccan. See BibL to Oh. xxiv, 6. 

MarshaU, J. H. Guide to Sanchi. See Bibl. to Clr. xxvi, 2. 

Parffiter, F. B. Kali Age. See BibL to Ch. xiu, 1. 

PriSop, J. JSBauys ol. India.. Antiiuitioa. Ed. B. Tl.m...«_ Eondo.., 18 B 8 . 

Ramapnmd Chauda. Archaeology and Valshnava Tradition. Memoirs of tho 

Arch. Sur. of Ind., No. 6,1920. , , a. h... 
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Great. J.R.A.8., 1903. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



THI 5 SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


1 . Literauy Soukces. 

1 1 

(a) Crock aud Latin. 

For editions and translations of Justin, Pliny, Strabo, and the Itinerarium 
Alexaiidri see Bibl. to Chapters xv and xvi, 1. 

Periplus maris Erythraei. Ed. B. Fabricius. Leipzig, 1883. 

-Trans, J. W. j\PCi’indlo. Calcutta, 1879. 

- Trans. W. H. Schoff. London, 1912. 

Plutarch. Moralia. Ed. G. N. Bornardakis. Leipzig, 1888-96. 

(If) Sanskrit and Pali. 

Brihat Sanihita. Ed. J. H. K, Kern. Calcutta, 1865. [In the introduction Kern 
describes the Yuga Purina of the G&rgI Saiphita, for which see also F. Max 
Muller, India, What can it teach us? New edn. London, 1892.] 

- Trans. II. Kern. J.R.A.S., 1869. 

Milindapauha. See Bibl. to Ch. vii, 1. 

Malavikagnimitiu. See Bibl. to Ch. xxr, 1. 


2. Inscription. 

Besnagar: J. H. Marshall, J.R A.S., 1909, pp. 1053 ff. [See also notes by Bloch, 
Fleet, Barnett, and Venis in J.R.A.S., 1909 and 1910]; Raniaprasad Chanda, 
Memoirs of the Arch. Sur. of Inch, No. 1, 1919. 

3. Coins. 

See Bibl to Ch. xvii, 3. 

•Biihler, G. Kharo?thl Inscriptions on Indo-Grecian Coins. W.Z.K.M. viii. 

Rapson, B. J. Coins of the Graeco-Indiiui Sovereigns Agathocleia, Strato I Soter, 
and Strato II Philopator. Corolla Nuniismaticn, Ntuiiismatic Essays in honour 
of Barclay V^. Head. Oxford, 1906. 


4. General. 


Bhandarkar, D. R. Tho urcliaoological remains and excavations at Nagari. Memoirs 
of the Arch. Sur. Ind., No. 4. Calcutta, 1920. 

Bhandarkar, R. G. A Peep into the early History of India. Jour. Bombay Br. 

R.A 8 , 1000 ; revised edn Bombay, 1020. . . . , „ .. rw 

Fleet, J. F. Sakala, ^akala, the city of Milinda and Mibirakiila. Trans. Inter. (.>r. 


Cong, Algiers. Pt. i. 1905. 

Ounningham, Ancient Geography; Holdich, Gates of India; M'Crindlo, Invasion 
of India; see Bibl. to Chapters xv and xvi. 

Frinsep's Essays; Wattera, On Yuan Chwaug; see Bibl. to Ch. xxi, 4. 

Thomas, Saka.stana; see Bibl. to Ch. xxiii, 5. . 
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THE SCYTHIAN AND PARTHIAN INVADERS 


1. Literary Sources. 


{a) Greek. 

For editions and translations of Herodotus and Isidore of Charax see Bibl. 
to Ch. XIV, 1 (&); of the Periplus maris Erythraei, Ch. xxii, 1 (a). 


(p) Cliinese. 

The earliest Chinese accounts of the (^akoB and the Yueh-chi are derived 
from the reports of Chang-k’ien, who visited the Yueh-chi c. 125 b.o. as au envoy 
from the emperor Wu-ti. They are contained in the Historical Record of Ssh-ina- 
ch’ien (bom c. 145 B.c.), in the Annals of the First Han Dynasty (begun by Pan-ku 
who died in 92 a.d ), and in the Annals of the Second Han Dynasty, an abstract 
from which is preserved in the encyclopaedia of Ma-twan-lin (13th cent. a.d.). 


See the following works: 

de R^musat, J. P. A. Sur quelques peoples du Tibet et de la Boukharie, tir6 do 
Touvrage de Ma-touan-lin. Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques. Vol. i. 1829. 
Wylie, A. Notes on the Western Regions. Jour. Anthropological Institute, 1880. 
Kingsmill, T. W. The intercourse of China with Eastern Turkestan and the 
adjacent countries in the second century b.c. J.R.A.S., 1882. 

Specht, B. Etudes sur TAsie centralo, d’apr^s les historiens chinois. Jour. As., 


1883 (ii). 

_ Les Indo-Scythes et T^poque du r^gne de Kanichka, d’apr^s les sources 


chinoises. Jour. As., 1897 (x). 

L6vi, Sylvain. Notes sur les Indo-Scythe.s. Jour. As., 1896 (vin), 1897 (ix). 

_! Eng. trans.: Notes on the Indo-Scythians. Ind. Ant., 1903, 1904. 

Boyer, A. M. L’Epoque de Kaniska. Jour. As., 1900 (xv). 

Smith, V. A. The Kushan, or Indo-Bcythian, Period of Indian History. J.R.A.8., 


1903. 

Chavannes, E. Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux. St Petersburg, 


1903. 

Franke, 0. Beitriige aus chinesischen Quelien zur Keuntniss der Tiirkyolkor und 
Skythen Zentralasiens. Abhand. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin, 1904. 
See also Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 33 ff., and J.R.A.S., 1907, pp. 675 0*. 


2. Inscriptions. 

Kharosthi Inscriptions (Chinese Turkestan): see BibL to Ch. xx, 2. 

Mathura, Amohini votive tablet: Biihler, Ep. Ind. ii; cf. also note in Ep. Ind. iv. 
Lion Capital: Bhagvanlal Indrajl (ed. Biililcr), J.R.A.S., 1894; Thomas, Ep. 
Ind. IX. 

Panjtar: CHinningham, Arch. Sur. Rep. iii; Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1914. 

SueVihani: Hoemle, Ind. Ant., 1881. 

Takht-i-Bahi: Senart, Jour. As., 1890 (xv); Boyer, id., 1904 (la); cf. Fleet, 
J.R.A.S., 1906. 

Taksha^a, Copper-plate of Patika; Biihler, Ep. Ind. rv. Inscr. of year 136: • 
M.arshall, J.R.A.S., 1914; Steu Konow, Ep. Ind. xiv; cf. Boyer, Jour. As., 
1915 (v); Ramaprasad Chanda, J.R.A.S., 1920. 
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3. Coins. 


ee Bibl. to Oh. xvir, 3. 


Bha^aulrd Indraji (ed. Rapsoii). The Northeni Kshatmpas. J.R.A.S., 1894. 
Cunningham, A. Coins of the Indo-Scythiaus. London, 1892 ( = Num. Chron., 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1892). 

Brouinj E. Chronologie et Numismatique des Rois Indo-Scythes. Rev. Num., 1888. 
Marsliall, J. H. Excavations at Taxila. Arch. Sur. Ind., 1912-13. [Most valuable 
for the evidence supplied by the actual discoveries of coins.] 

Rapson, E. J. Ancient silver coins from Baluchistan. Num. Chron., 1904. 

Smith, V. A. The Indo-Parthian Dynasties. Z.D.M.G., 1906. 

- The ^akas in Northern India. Z.D.M.G., 1907. 


4. Gondophernes in Christian Legend. 

Burkitt, F. C. Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire. Cambridge, 1899. 

-- The original language of the Acts of Judas Thomas. Jour. Theological 

Studies, 1900. 

Dahlmann, J. Dio Thomas Logeude. Freiburg, 1912. 

Fleet, J. F. St Thomas and Gondophenics, J.R.A.S., 1905. 
von Gutschmid, A. Die Konigsnamen in den apokryi>hen Apostelgeschichten. 
Rheinisches Museum, 1864. 

Kennedy, J. The Gospels of the Infancy. J.R.A.S., 1917. 

Medlycott, A. E. India and the Apostle Thomas. London, 1905. 

Philipps, W, R. The connection of St Thomas the Apostle \rith India. Ind. Ant., 1903. 
Wright, W. Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. Vol. il London, 1871. 


5. General. 

Banerji, R. D. The Scythian Period of Indian History. Ind. Ant, 1908. 

Fleet, J. F. Moga, Maues, and Vonones. J.R.A.S., 1907. 

Geiger, W. Geographic von Inin. Grund. d. ir. Phil ii. 
von Gutschmid, A. Geechichte Trans. Tiibingen, 1888. 

Justi, F. Geschichto Irana Grund. d. ir Phil. ii. 

Kennedy, J. The Secret of Kanishkii. J.R.A.S., 1912. 

Konow, Sten. Indoskytliische Beitrage. Sitz. K.P.A., 1916. 

Marquardt, J. Eriu\^ahr. See Bibl. to Ch. xrv, 2. 

Rawlinson, G. The sixth great Oriental Monarchy. London, 1873. 

-Parthia. London, 1893. 

Rawhnson, H. G. Bactria. London, 1912. 

~~—• Intercourse between India and the Wcstoi’n World, Cambridge, 1916. 
Thomas, F. W. Sakastana. J.R.A.S., 1906. 

-The date of Kanishka. J.R.AS., 1913. [For the discussion on this subject 

see also J.R.A.S., 1914.] 

For geography and ancient routes see Bibl, to Ch. ii, A, 3 and 4^ also Gnind. 
ir. Phil. II, pp. 610-11 (Afghanistan, Baluchistan, India). 

Summary of Numismatic Evidence. 

For the Kharoshthl coin-legends see: 

Riililer, G. Kharo^thl Inscriptions on Indo-Grecian coins. W.Z.K.M. viii. 

^p8on, B. J. On the alphabet of the Kharosthi documents discovered by Dr 
Stein at Niya in Chinese Turkestan. ^Trans. Inter. Or. Cong., Algiers, 1906. 
Pt. I. Paris, 1906. 

For the letter t/ in the name V'ima Kadphises see Rapson, op. cit pp. 218-19. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


Sl 


Original Sources. 

1 . Greek and Homan writers. See Bibl. to Chapters xv and xvi, 1. 

2 . Puranas. See Bibl. to Ch. xni, 1. 

3 . Inscriptions: (c*) the inscriptions of A^oka. See Bibl. to Ch. xx, 1. 

(6) the inscriptions of Southern India generally. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Arch. Sur. of Ind., New Imperial Series), 1890 etc. 
Epigraphia Camatica, 1886 etc., 

Epigi'aphia Indica, 1892 etc. 

Reports of the Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy. 

Burnell, A. C. The Elements of South Indian Palaeography. 2nd edn. 1878. 

4. Coina 

Elliot, W. Coins of Southern India. London, 1885. 

Smith, V. A. Andhra History and Coinage. Z.D.M.G. 1902-3. 

Rapson, E. J. B.M. Cat, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc. 1908. 

Sewell, R. Roman Coins found in India. J.R.A.S. 1904. 

Modern Works. 

5 . Ethnology. See Bibl. to Ch. ii. A, 2. 

6 . Archaeology. \ 

Madras, Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department. 

Mysore, Annual Reixirts of the Archaeological Department I 

Hydembad Archaeological Series. 

Travancore Archaeological Series. Madras, 1910 etc. 

The Tamilian Antiquary. Trichinopoly, 1907 etc. 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G. Ancient Histoiy of the Deccan. Pondicherry, 1920. 

_ Archeologie du Sud do I’lnde. Annales du Mus^o Guimet 2 vols. Paris, 

1914 

_ Paikva Antiquities. Vol. i. London, 1916. Vol. u. Pondicherry, 1918. 

- Dravidian Architecture. Madras, 1917. 

The Indian Antiquary (Bombay, 1872 etc.) contains numerous articles on 
Southern India. See also Bibl. to Ch. xxvx, 2. 

7 . History: {a) Chronology. 

Garrett, H. L. O. The Students 8*>urce-book of Indian History. The pre- 
Musalman Period. Bombay, 1916. 

Gopala Aiyar. Chronology of Ancient India. Madi'as, 1901 etc. 

See also Gee. Bibl, 4. 

(5) History of civilisation. 

Oldenberg, H. Ancient India. 2nd edn. Chicago, 18.98. 

Nandalal De. Civilization in Ancient India. Calcutta, 1903. 
de Lorenzo, G. India e Buddhismo Antico. Bari, 1904. 

V. Kanakasabhai Pillai. The Tamils eighteen hundred years ago. Madras, 1904. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF CEYLON 



Original Sources. 

1. Pali. 

For the Maliavamsa and the Dipavamsa see Bibl. to Ch. vii, 1. There are 
other translations of the Mahavarasa by G. Tumour (Colombo, 1837), and C. AVije- 
sinha (Colombo, 1889). 

Dathavamsa [a histoiy of the Tooth Relic vmtten by Dhammakitti c. 1200 a.d.]. 
Kelaniya, 1883. 

Maliabodhivamsa [a history of the Bo Tree by Upatissa]. Ed. S. A. Strong. P.T.S. 
London, 1891. 

2. Sinhalese. 

Attanagain-vihara-vamsaya [a Pfili and Sinhalese history of the Attanagalu 
Monastery]. Ed; and trans. J. Alwis. Colombo, 1878 and 1887. 
Da]ada-pajavaliya[a history of the Tooth Relic written in 1295 a,d.]. Colombo, 1893, 
Mahabodhivamsa [trans. from Prdi]. Colombo, 1891 etc. 

The Mahavansi, the Rajaratnacari [by Abhaya-raja of Valgam-paya], and the 
Rajavali. Ed. E. Upliam. Loudon, 1883. 

Nikaya-safigraha [a history of Buddhist sects by Dhammakitti]. Ed. Don M. de Z. 
Wickremasinghe. Colombo, 1890. 

Pujavaliya [a collection of legends and stories of worship by Mayura-pada Thera]. 

Ed. Dhammanaiida. Colombo, 1903-8. 

Raja-rntnakaraya [a history of Ceylon by Abhaya-raja Thera of Valgam-paya, 
a 1542 a.d.]. Ed. S. de Silva. Colombo, 1907. 

Rajavaliya [a history of CeylonJ Ed. B. Gunasekliai-a, Colombo, 1899-1900. 
Thupavamsa [a history of the sanctuary of Ruvanvali by Parakrama Paydita]. 
Colombo, 1889 etc. 

Much of the hisL^rical matenal is still unpublished. The following Sinhalese 
works may be mentioned: 

Dajada-pujavaliya, a history of the cult of the Tooth Relic, written c. 1300 a.p. ; 
Dalada-sirita, on the same subject, by a priest of the Pilrakumba Pirivena, written 
c. 1325; Dalada-sirita, on the same, by Kitsiri Mevan Rajnsundara, in 1486-6; 
Lakrajalo-sirit-a, a work on the rules of succession, constitutional powers etc., of 
the kings of Ceylon ; MahabodJiivanisa (v. sup.) [of this work there are two 
Sinhalese translations, viz. by Vilgammula Thera (c. 1300) and Saranafikara (1725), 
besides a Sinhalese commontai*y called Dliarma-pradlpikriva or Bodliivam^a- 
parikathava by Guruju-gonii. There is also a ChOla-bodhivaipsa by Sumahgala 
(1798)]; MiihrLsammata-rajavaliya, a history of Ceylon; ISiarcndra-charitavalokana- 
pradlpaya, a modem compilation on Sinhalese history, wliich however contains 
some old matenals; Rajavaliya [several histories bearing this name are existent, 
besides a Riljavali-sahgi’ahava or abridgment, and two works in the British 
Museum styled respectively Su}u Rajavaliya or Rajavamga and Rajavaliya or 
Suju Rajavai}i 9 aya]; RftjavanKja-sahkshepaya, an abridged history; Rajavikrama- 
pravrittiya, another histoiy; Ruvanvali-kathava; Saddharma-ratnakaraya, on 
Buddliist doctrine and legends, by VimalakTrtti or Siddhartha (c. 1410); Sulu 
Thupavamsaya^ a histoiy of the Ruvanviili sanctuary, also known as Ruvanvali- 
saya-kathSva; Vijaya-rfijavaliya, a liistory of Ceylon ; Vyaya-rajavam^aya, anotlier 
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^ijitavelli-rfijavaliya, a Diodem local chronicle by Tatihalagala Polvatte 
but containing some ancient material 
The Kadaim-pot, or local geographies, sometimes give data of some historical 
interest. Mention may be made also of Yachissara’s Pali version of Parakrama 
Papdita’s Thupavaiusa, and of the Pali commentary on the Mahavarasa. 

Tliere is a copious popular ballad-literature concerned more or less with the 
legends of Vijaya, Paiiduvas, and Mala Raja, the legendary hero who is said to 
have liealed the ‘perjury-sickness’ of Pantjuvas with the aid of the Vilddas. 
Through him this saga is brought into connexion uith the legend of Rama. 
Among these poems may be mentioned the following: Uru-danaya; Vijayindu- 


ha^n6; Laiika-bodhi-vastuva; Kuveni-asne; Vijalindu-divi-dos-upata; Vijajindu- 
puvata; Palavala-dane; Simhala-vistare; Simhavalli-kathava; O^disa-upata; 
Maha-asne; Vadi-yak-yadinna; Malalu-kumaru-kavi; Yaga-alaukaraya; Ka<Javara- 
vldiya; and Irugjil-bandara-luivi. 


3. Inscriptions. 

Epigraphia Zeylanica. Ed. Don M. de Z. Wickremasinghe. Oxford, 1904 etc. 
Miiller, E. Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. London, 1883. 

4. Coins. 

Rhys Davids, T. W, Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. London, 1877. 


Modern Works. 

5. Ethnology. 

Soligmanu, C. G. and B. Z. The Yeddas. Cambridge, 1911. 

See also the bibliography given by A, Baines, Ethnography (Gnind. d. iudo-ar. 
Phil.j 1912), pp. 210-1. 

6. Language and Litei'ature. 

Geiger, W. Dipavaipsa und Mahavamsa, Leipzig, 1905. 

- Eng. trans. Ethel Coomaraswamy. Colombo, 1908. 

- Litteratur und Spracho der Singhalesen. Grund. d. indo-ar. Phil, 1900. 

7. Archaeology. 

Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Annual Reports. 

Burrows, 8 . M. Burie<.i Cities of Ceylon. Colombo, 1894. 

Cave, H. W. The Ruined Cities of Ceylon. 2iid edn. London, 1900. 

Forgusson, J. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 2nd edn. London, 1910. 
Parker, H. Ancient Ceylon. London, 1909. 

Smitli, V. A. A History of Fine Art in India. Oxford, 1911. 

Smither, J. G. Architectural Remains, Anuradhapui'a. London, 1894. 

8. History, Religion, Folk-lore. 

Geiger, W. Ceylon. Wicsbiulcn, 1898. 

Kern, H. Manual of Indian Buddhism. Grund. d. indo-ar. Phil, 1896. 

Parker, H. Village Folk-tales of Ceylon. London, 1910 etc. 

Khya Davids, T. W. Buddhism. London, 1878. [Many later editions.]^ 

-- Buddhist India. London, 1903. 

Tennent, J. E. Ceylon. 6th edn. London, 1860. 

Tumour, G. An Epitome of the History of Ceylon. 1836. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Jourual of the Ceylon Branch 
of the R.A.S., and the Indian Antiquary contain articles on the historj* of Ceylon, 
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the’Palibothra of the Greeks, and description of the superficial remains. 

Calcutta, 1892. i-i xt, c 

_Report on the excavations at Patcliputra (Patna)* the Palibothra of the 

Greeks. Calcutta, 1903. 

—* Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture in Swat. As. Quart. Rev., Jan. 1896. 
wlwon, H. H. Ariana Antiqua; see Bibl. to Ch. xiv, 2. 



The following dates are accepted in this volume. Many of them can only be 
regarded as approximate, while others are conjectural 
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2500 

1400 

1200—1000 

1000—800 


800—600 


600—200 

563—483 


• 658—530 

543—491 

540—468 

522—486 

491—459 

486—465 


Probable date of the beginning of Aryan invasions (p. 70). 

J3oghaz-k6i inscriptions of kings of the Mitani (pp. 72-3, 110-1). 

Chhandas period of Indian literature: the earliest hymns of the 
Rigveda (p. 112). 

Mantra period, sometimes called the earlier Brahmana period: later 
hymns of the Rigveda and the Vedic collections—Rigveda, Yajur- 
voda, Samaveda, Atharvavoda (p. 112). 

The todition of the Pm*anas places the war between the Kurus and 
the PO-iji^us in the earlier Brahmana period, c. 1000 b.o. (p. 307). 
The Mahabharata which celebrates this war belongs in its present 
fonn to a much later date (pp. 252 ff.). 

(Later) Brahmana period: the extant Brahmaiias (p. 112). 

The earliest Upanishads are probably not later than 550 or 600 b.c. 
(pp. 112, 147). 

It is possible that the story of the Ramayaua may have its origin in 
the later Brahmana period (p. 317). 

Sutra period (pp. 112, 227). 

Siddhartha Gautama, the Buddha (pp. 171-2, 312). 

According to Cliarpcntier, 478 (477) b.c. appears to be a more probable 
date for the nirmna of the Buddha (p. 156, n. 1). 

Among the contemporaries of the Buddha wore Prasonajit (Pasenadi), 
king of Kosala (pp. 180, 309), Bimbisara (9i-epika) and Ajata^atru 
(Ajatasattu, Ktinika), kings of Magadha (pp. 183-4, 311), Pmdyota 
(Pajjota), king of Avauti (pp. 185, 310-1), and Udayana (Udena), 
king of Vatsa (Vaipsa.) (pp. 187, 308, 310). 1 

Cyrus, king of Persia. 

Conquered Bactria and certain coiuitries in the Kabul valley and 
N.W. India including Kapiga and Gandh5ra (pp. 329-33). 

Bimbisara (^renika), king of Magadha (i)p. 157, 183, 311-2). 

Conquered Ahga c. 500 b.c. (pp. 311, 315). 

Vardhamana Nutaputra, Maliavira (pp. 166, 163). 

Traditional date 600-528 B.C. (p. 165). 

ParQva, the predecessor of Mahavira as tirthakara, is said to have 
died 250 years before him (p. 153). 

For the contemporaries of Mahavira and Buddha r. mp, 

Darius I, king of Persia. 

The Greek geogmpher llocataeus lived in his reign (pp. 336, n. ^ 394). 

Naval expedition of Scylax c. 517 b.o.; conquest of ‘India’ «the 
country of the Indus c. 518 b.o. (pp. 335-6). 

Ajatagatru (Kuvika), king of Magadha (pp. 157, 311-2)- 

Probably added Ka?l, Kosala, and Vidoha to the dominions of 

Magadha (p. 315). 

Xerxes, king of Persia, t j j • 

The continuance of Persian douiinaticai in Northern India during 
his reign proved by statemctits of Herodotus (p. 340). 










Chronology 




415-397 


336—323 


3 B.O.— 38 A.D. Kings of Ceylon. 

Vijaya, the conqueror of the island, 483-445 b.o. (p. 606); Pan^u 
Vasudeva 444-414 B.C.; Abhaya 414-394 B.o. ; Pandnkabhaya 377- 
307 B.C. (p. 607); Mutasiva 307-247 b.o.; Devananipiya Tissa 247- 
207 B.C.; Uttiya 207-197 B.C.; Mahasiva 197-187 B.C.; Sura Tissa 
1^87-177 B.C.; Sena and Guttaka 177-155 b.o.; Asela 155-145 B.o.; 
Elara 145-101 b.o. (p. 608); Duttha-Gamanl 101-77 b.o.; Saddha- 
Tissa 77-59 b.o. (p. 609); Thulathana 59 b.o. ; Lafija Tissa 59-50 b.o. ; 
Khallatanaga 50-44 B.o.; Vatta-Gfimanl Abhaya 44, 29-17 B.o.; 
Mahachuli Mahatissa 17-3 B.o.; Choranaga 3 B.o.— 9 a.d.; Kuda 
Tissa 9-12 a.d. (p. 610); Kutokanna Tissa 16-38 A.D. (p. 611). 
Ctesias, the Greek physician, at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
king of Persia (p. 397). 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedon. 

Conquest of Persia 330 b.o. : a statement of An*ian sliows that Persian 
dominion in India continued until the end of the Achaemenian 
dynasty (p. 341). 

Inv^ision of India at the end of 327 or the beginning of 326 b.c. (p. 354). 
Retreat from the Beas, July 326 b.o. (p. 373). 

Leaves India 325 b.o. (p. 380). 

Death 323 b.o. (p. 386). 

The Maurya Dynasty (pp. 471, 512). 

Chandragupta 321-297 b.c. (pp. 471-2). 

The Jain .authorities give the year of his accession as 313 (312) b.o., 
a date at which the canon of the Jain scriptures was fixed (p. 482). 
Megasthenes at the court of Chandnigupta c. 300 b.c. (pp. 433, 472). 
Bindusara or Amitrochates, successor of Chandragupta: his reign 
variously stated as of 25, 27, or 28 years (pp. 433, 495). 

A^oka 274-237 b.o. Accession 274 b.o. at latest; coronation 270 b.o. 
at latest; conquest of Kalinga 262 b.o. at latest; Buddhist council 
at Pataliputra 263 b.o. ?; death 237 or 236 B.O. ? (p. 503). 
Contemporai’y Hellenic kings—Antiochus II Theos of Syria 261- 
246 B.C.; Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egyi)t 285-247 b.c.; Antigonus 
Gouatas of Macedon 278-239 b.c.; Magas of Cyrene d. 258 b.c.; 
Alexander of Epirus 272-258 b.o. ? (p. 502). 

Contempoi’ary king of Ceylon—Devanaippiya Tis.sa 247-207 b.o. 


321—184 


(p. 608). 

Successors of A^oka (pp. 511-3). 

312—280 Soloucufl Nicubir, king of Syria (p. 429). 

Indian expedition c. 305 b.o. (p. 430). 

Treaty of peace with Cliandragupta (pp. 431, 472). 

250 Apx>roximate date of the establishment of the kingdom of Bactria 
by Diodotus (p. 435) and of the kingdom of Partliia by Arsaces 
(p. 439). 

2.16 Conversion of Coylon by the Buddlnst apostle Mahendra (Mahiuda), 
the son (or brother, p. 500, n. 4) of A^oka, in the year of tho 
coronation of king Devanaqipiya Tissa (p. 608). 

220 Approximate date of the establishment of the Andlira power (^ata- 
vahana dynasty, pp. 317-8, 529, 530, n. 1, 599) and of tho kingdom 
of Kalinga (Chota dynasty, pp. 534-5). 

Early Andhra kings—Simuka(pp. 318, 529, 599); Krishna (pp. 529, 




\ 




206 


11 


200—58 


184—72 


Chronology 



535, 600); (Jatakarni, contemporary with Pushyamitra, probably 
conquered Avanti from the Quitigas (pp. 530-2), also contemporary 
Avith Kharavela, v, vnf. 

King of Kaliiiga—Kharavela (acc. c. 169 B.c. if the Hathigumpha 
inscr. is dated in the Maurya era) (pp. 314-5, 534 f., 602); invaded 
the dominions of (Jatakarni (pp. 535-6, 600); defeated kings of 
Rajiigiiha and Magadha (pp. 536-7, 600). 

Indian e.xpedition of Antiochus III the Great, king of SjTia, during 
the reign of Euthydemus, king of Bactria (pp. 441-2). 

Yavana princes of the house of Euthydemus. 

Their Indian conquests began in the reign of Euthydemus early in 
tlie 2nd century b.c., and were carried out by Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus, and other princes of his family (ApoUodotus I and 
Menander) (pp. 444 fF., 541, 543). 

Their conquests in the upper Kabul valley and in N.W. India were 
wested from them by Yavana princes of the house of Eucratidcs 
from c, 162 b.c. onwards (p. 554). Restnick coins show the trans¬ 
ference of certain kingdoms in these regions from one house to 
the other (pp. 547, 551-2). 

Subsequently the rule of the successors of Euthydemus the families 
of ApoUodotus I and Menander—was conhiK^ to kingdoms wliich 
lay to the east of the Jhelum (p, 548). These appear to have been 
conquered finally and incorporated into the ^aka empire during 
the reign of Azes I (acc. 58 b.c.) (pp. 554, 572). 

To the house of Euthydemus belonged Demetrius (supposed limits 
of reign c. 190-160 B.O., pp. 444,447), ApoUodotus I, and Menander 
—all contemporary with Eucratides (pp. 548, 551). 

ApoUodotus I was deprived of the kingdom of Kapi^a by Eucratides, 
and was succeeded in the lower Kabul valley by Heliocles(pp. 547-8). 


The later princes of his family—ApoUodotus II, Dionysius, Zoilus, 
and ApoUophanes—ruled over kingdoms in the eastern Tuiyab 
(pp. 552-3). 

Menander ruled over many kingdoms (p. 551). He was probably the 
leader of the Yavana incursion into the Midland Country (pp. 544, 
551). Menander and Eucratides may perhaps have ruled at different 
times over Nicaea in the former realm of Alexander’s Paurava king 
between the Jhelum and the Ohenfib (pp. 551, 588). In Buddhist 
literature Menander (Milinda) is known as king of Qkkala (Sialkot) 
in the former realm of Alexander’s second Paumva king between 
the Chenab and the Ravi (pp. 549-50). The fanuly of Menander 
seems to be represented by Agathocleia who may have been his 
queen, his son Stmto 1, and his great-grandson Strato 11 Numis¬ 
matic evidence apparently shows that this family was dispos^ed 
finally of the kingdom of Nicaea by Heliocles in the rei^ of 
Btmto 1. Its rule in the eastern Punjab continued until tlio 
conquest in the reign of Azes I (pp. 553-4). ^ ^ ^ . 

Hippostratus probably belonged to the house of Euthydcmi^ but 
his family is uncertain. He was contemporary ^Mth Azes 
(pp. 554, 572). 

Tho ^uiiga Dynasty. 

The dates depend on the statements of the Purapns (p. 518). 



171—138 

165 

162—25 


Chronology . ^ 

Pushyamitra (184-148 B.c.), originally king of Yidi^a and commander- 
in-chief of the last Maurya emperor, seized the Maurya dominions 
and reigned at Pataliputra (pp. 517-8). 

Deprived of the kingdom of ^akala by the Yavanas (probably by 
Menander) (p. 519). 

War between Vidi 9 a, now governed by his son Agnimiti*a as viceroy, 
and Vidarbha (assumed date c. 170 b.c.) (pp. 519, 600). 

Defeat of the Yavanas on the banks of the Sindhu by his grandson 
Yasumiti*a (p. 520). 

Invasion of his capital, Pataliputra, by the Yavanas (ijrobably under 
Menander) (pp. 544, 551). 

Deprived of the kingdom of Avanti (Uj,jayiui) by the Andhra king 
(Jatakarni (pp. 531-2). 

Later ^uhga kings:—Agnimitra (p. 520); Vasumitra or Sumitra 
(p. 521); Odraka, probably eontemporary with Bahasatimitra, king 
of Kau^ambl (pp. 521, 525); Bhaga or Bhagavata, contemporary 
with Antialcidas, the Yavana king of Takshagila, c. 90 b.o. ac¬ 
cording to the Puranas (pp. 521-2, 558); Devabhuti (p. 522). 

Feudatories of the Quhgas at Bharhut, Mathura, Kau^ambi, and 
Ahicchatra (pp. 523-6). 

Mithradates I, king of Parthia. 

The Yueh-chi defeated by the Huns began their migration west¬ 
wards (p. 565). 

Yavana princes of the house of Eucratides. 

Eucratides deposed Euthydemus from the throne of Bactria c, 175 B.o. 
(p. 446). 

Conquered the Kabul valley, Ariana (Arachosia and Aria), and N.W. 
India before 162 b.o. (pp. 447, 554). 

Evidence of his rule in Kapi^a as successor of Apollodotus I (p. 555), 
in Taksha^ila (p. 556), and possibly in Nicaea (ibid.). 

Deprived of his conquests in Ariana by Mithradates I between 162 
and 155 b.o., the assumed date of his death (pp. 457, 554). 

Heliocles, probably the son of Eucratides and his successor in both 
Bactria and India, ended his rule in Bactria c. 135 b.o. (pp. 460-1, 
556). 

Evidence of his rule in the upi)er Kabul valley and in Pushkalavati 
(p.657). 

Extended the conquests of Eucratides— probably to the east of the 
Jhelum-r-in the reign of Stmto I (p. 653). 

Antialcidas, a member of the house of Eucratides and one of his 
successors in the Kabul valley (p. 558). 

He may have been the son and immediate successor of Heliocles 
(pp. 461, 559); on this assumption his accession may be conjectur- 
ally dated 120 b.o. (p. 522). 

Evidence of his rule in TakshagilS. (p. 558); in this kingdom he was 
at one time associated with Lysias, whose family is uncertain 
.(p. 659). . ^ 

As king of Taksha^ila ho was contemporary with the Qiuiga king 
of Vidiga, BhSga or Bhagavata (Bhagabhadra), whose 14th year 
may Jie estimated fi’om the Puranas as c. 90 b.o. (pp. 521-2, 
568). 
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138—128 

130 

128—123 

126 

123—88 
75 B.C.—50 


Chronology 


Later princes of this house:—(1) Ih Pushkalavati after the 
of Heliocles—Dioniecles, Epancler, Philoxeuus, Artemidorus, and 
Peucolaus (p. 557); (2) in Taksha 9 ila after the reign of Antial- 
cidas—Archebius (p. 559); and (3) in the upper Kabul valley after 
the reign of Antialcidas—Amyntas and Hermaeus (at one time 
associated with Calliope) (p. 560). The date c. 25 b.c. for the end 
of the reign of Hermaeus is conjectural: it seems consonant with 
the view that the upper Kabul valley Wiis conquered in or before 
* * the reign of the Pahlava suzerain Spalirises, the brother of Vonones 
(pp. 561-2, 573-4). 

Phraates II, king of Parthia, 

His conflicts with the Scythians ((Jakas) in eastern Iran (p. 567). 
Bactria overwhelmed by the (^aka invasion in the reign of the last 
Yavana king Heliocles (p. 461). 

Artabanus I, king of Parthia. 

The struggle with the (^akas was continued in his reign (p. 567). 

The Chinese ambassador Chang-kien visited the Yueh-chi who were 
still to the north of the Oxus. The Yueh-chi expelled the 9akas 
from Bactna soon afterwards (pp. 459, 566). 

Mithradatcs II the Great, king of Parthia. 

His final triumph over the (Jakas (p. 567). 

A.D. Period of Caka and Pahlava supremacy in the Punjab. • 

Earliest ^aka settlements in the region of the Indus delta (Indo- 
Scythia or Caka-dvipa) (p. 564). . • r 

Maues wi*ested from the Yavanas Pushkalavati after the reign of 
Artemidorus, and Taksha^ila after the reign of Archebius. The 
date, c. 75 B.c., ascribed to tliese conquests is conjectural; it 
depends on the view that the a.ssumption by Maues of the title 
‘ King of Kings ^ must necessarily be later than the reign of 
Mithradates II (123-88 b.o.) (pp. 558-9, 569-70). 

Azes I acc. 58 b.c.— so dated on the hypothesis that he was the 

actual founder of the Vikrama era (p. 571). , , . i 

He extended the conquests of Maues to the more easterly kingdoms 

of tiio Punjab (pp. 553-4). * 

Azilises appears to have reined (1) in association with Azes 1, 
(2) alone, and (3) in association \^ith Azes II (p. 572). 

Azes II: his association with the strategos Aspavarmau proves 
that he was the immediate predecessor of Gondopharues (pp. 

572,577). ^ . 

Gondophames, the successor of Azes II as viceroy of Arachosia under 
the suzerainty of Orthagnes; at one time associaU^d in this office 
with his brother Guda; he appears to have succeeded Orthagnes 
as suzerain in eastern Iran, and Azes II as suzerain in India 

(pp. 577-8). ' ^ , 

He is known to have reigned from 19 to at least 45 a.i>. (p>. 

In different kingdoms he was . =^ociated vdih (1) his 
gases who was probably his viceroy in eastern Iran (pp. o78-80); 
(2) Sapedana and Satavastra who were pi>3bably governor of 
Tak 8 ha 9 ila (ibid.); and (3) the strategoi Aspavannan and basas 
(pp. 377, 580-1). 
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58 


57—38 


30 


A.l>. 

8—11 

50 


Chro 7 tology 


( 


Pacores, the successor of Goudopliarnes as suzei-aiii iu eastern 
and, nominally at least, in India, In Taksha 9 ila he was associated 
with the strategos Sasas (pp. 577, 580-1). 

His rule is supposed to have come to an end in the upper Kabul 
valley c. 50 a.i>., and in K.W. India soon afterwards (both dates 
must lie between 45 and €4 a.d.) (pp. 583-4). 

Satraps:—(1) at Pushkalavati—Zeionises (p. 582, n, 1); (2) in the 
region of Taksha 9 ila—Liaka KusOlaka (contemporary with Maucs) 
and his son Patika who appears as great satrap c. 30 b.c. (the 
supposed date of the Lion Capital of Mathura) (p. 575); (3) at 
Mathura—Hagamasha and Hagana (p. 527), Raujubula (supposed 
dates—Siitrap c. 50 b.c., great satrap c. 30 b.o.), ^odasa (supposed 
date as satrap e. 30 B.c.) great satrap in 16 b.c. (pp. 575-6). 

Strateooi:—{\) Aspavarman, son of Indravarman (Azes II and 
Goiidophames); (2) Sasas, nephew of Aspavarman (Goudophames 


Sl 


and Pacores) (pp. 577, 580-1). 

Initial year of the Vikrama era. 

Traditionally ascribed to a king Vikramaditya of Ujjain who is said 
to have expelled the ^akas from India. The tradition may have 
some historical foundation; but in any case it seems probable 
that the supposed founder of the era has been confused with 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (380-414 a.d.) who finally crushed 
the Caka power in Western India (the Western Satraps) (pp. 532-3). 
It seems more likely that the era marks the establishment of the 
Caka suzerainty by Azes I (p. 571), and that its use was transmitted 
to posterity by the Malavas and other peoples who had once been 
feudatories of the ^akas (p. 491). 

erodes I, king of Parthia. j . 

The squiired letters which characterise the corn-legends of the later 
^aka and Pahlava rulers in India first appear on Parthian coins 

during his reign (p. 571). . , , / rno^ 

Conjectural date of Vonones, Pahlava suzerain of ca.stern Iran (p. olA). 

With him were associated,' as viceroys of Arachosia, (1) his brother 
Spalahores, (2) his nephew Spalagadames: these two (father and 
son) also held this office conjointly, and (3) his brother Spalirises, 
who at one time lield this oflice conjointly with his son Azes II 


(pp. 573-4). 

Other suzerains of eastern IrS.!! (in addition to those who ruled also 
in India, for whom v. sup.) were: 

Bpiilirisos, tlie succe.ssor of Vonones. The former kingdom of 
Hermaeus in tlic ui)per Kabul valley appears to have been an¬ 
nexed by the Pahlavas in or before his reign (p. 574); Orthagims, 
contemporary witli Goiidopharues (p. 578); and Hanabaros, in 

Drangiftna (Hoistan); t))ere is no evidence of bis rule in Arachosia 


(Kandahar) (p. 580). 


Vonones I, king of Parthia (p. 673). 

Approximate date of the extension of the Kiisliftna power fiom 
Bactria to the Paropanisadae (upper Kabul valley) and Aracho»ia 
(Kandalmr) in the reign of Gondopharnes or Paeorcs. The 
Kushana conqueror was Kujula Kodphises (pp. 583-4). 


f 


Chronology 


Tho extension of the Kushana power from the upper Kabul valley 
to N.W. India (Pushkalavatl or W. Gaudhara) had taken place 
when tho Panjtar inscription was set up (year 122=63—4 a-d.)* 
The Kusliana king mentioned in the inscription may be either 
W'ima Kadphises or one of his viceroys—possibly Kara Kadphises 
whose coins are found in the same region (pp. 582, n. 1, 584). 

Inscription of a Kushana king (identified with W'ima Kadphises) 
reigning at Takshacjila in tho year 136 = 77—8 a.d. (pp. 581-2). 

lilitial year of the ^aka era. 

The ^aka era appears to have been so called at a later date when it 
was best kno^vn as the era of the ^akas of Western India (the 
Western Satraps) who were originally feudatories of the Kushfinas. 
It most probably marks the establishment of tho Kushana empire 
by Kanishka (pp. 583, 585). 

The Sue Vihara inscription of the 11th year of Kanishka proves 
that the suzerainty of the Kushaiias extended to the country of 
tho lower Indus at this date (p. 585). 
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Abastanes, tribe, 376 
Abdagases, 578, 580, 590, 592 
Abhaya, king of Ceylon, 607, 608 
Abhaya, son of Yatthalaya, 609 
Abhayagiri monastery, 610 
Abhaya Kumara, ^^86 
Abhidhamma, 192, 193, 197 
Abhijit, 139 
Abhiras, tribe, 596 

Abhisara, 349, 353, 357, 360, 370, 371, 
373, 377, 383, 406, 468 
Abhisares, 468 

Abhyavartin Chayamana, 84, 87, 322 
Abu, mt, 21, 22, 34 
Agani, 237 

Acesines, See Chenab 
Aohaemenids, 51, 73,319,328,329, 340 ff., 
390, 438, 494, 540, 565, 567, 618, 634; 
_ inscriptions. See Persia 
Acharanga-sutra, 158, 160 
Agmakas; 315, 316 

Agoka, Asoka, 166, 167, 189, 199, 222, 
223, 315, 433, 442, 473, 495 flf., 616, 
618, 519, 627, 634, 538, 608, 622, 627, 
630; chronology, 171, 603; edicts, 61, 
146, 193 £f., 467, 480, 481, 483, 484, 
486, 494, 496 ff., 623, 640, 697, 599, 
602, 603, 617 £f.; extent of rule, 514 ff. 
Agokarama, 498, 600, 501 
Agrama^, 246, 281 
Agvaghosha, 482, 483, 607 
Agvakas, 352 

Agvalayana Grihya Sutra, 233, 235, 239, 
251, 256 

Agvamedha. See Horse sacrifice 
Agvamedhadatta, 302 
Agvapati, 124, 126, 127 
Agvasena, 154 
Agvattha, 186, 240 
Agvayuja rite, 239 
Agvini, 111 

Agvins, 104, 110,138, 320 
Adan I, H, 598 
Aden, 1, 2, 16, 86 
A^arma, ordeal, 283 
AdMsimakrishna, 302, 306, 308 
Adhriahtas, 37i 
Adhvaryu, 107,114 
Aahyakshas, 488 

A Brahma Parana 

fditi, 105, 232 
Aaityas, 88, 105, 232 
A^ywkku-nallar, 597 
fdmstai, 371 

493“’ 

Aemilius Paulna, 71 
Aeschylus, 70, 394 
Aesop, 257 

Afghanistan, 24, 26 ff., 30, 32, 34 , 38, 43, 
03, 74, 79, 191, 321, 826, 327, 333, 338, 

C.H.I. I. 


339, 346, 347, 431, 434, 436, 444, 472, 
640, 542, 560, 562, 564, 583, 645 
Afghans, 42, 70, 352 ; Afghan War, 1882, 
33 

Africa, West, 132 » 

Agalappulai, 595 
Agastya, sage, 596 

Agathocleia, 461, 552, 553, 559, 560, 588, 
589 

Agathocles, 438, 449 ff., 552 ; coins, 464, 
546, 586 

agghakarakay 216 
Aghora, 238 

Agni, 73, 104, 105, 129, 142, 232, 233, 

247, 288 ; on coins, 538 
Agni-Brahma, 500 

Agnimitra, 223, 518 ff., 523, 525, 638, 
600 

Agni Paraiia, 301 
Agoranomoi. See Agronomoi 
Agra, 13ff., 17, 20, 23, 24, 309 
Agrahayanl, 232 
Agrammea, 468, 169 
Agrianes, 351 

Agriculture, Indo-European, 68; Vedio, 
99; later, 18, 135, 136, 202, 206, 238, 

248, 287, 410, 417, 474 
Agronomoi (for Agoranomoi), 417, 508 
Ahicchatra, 316, 520, 524 ff. 
aliirnsdy 138, 162, 504 
Ahmadabad, 10, 21, 27 

Ahura Mazda, 76, 103, 319, 320, 324 
Aigloi, 387 
A^in-i-Akbari, 474 

Aitareya Aranyaka, 115 ; Brabmana, 115, 
117, 121, 124, 126, 127, 130, 132, 134, 
145, 254, 279, 698 
Aiyar, K. G. Sankara, 538 
Ajanta, 499, 635, 636 
Ajas, 82, 85 

, Ajatagatru of Kagi, 122, 123, 127 
Aiatagatru of Magadha, Ajatasattu, 122, 
123, 166, 157, IGOff., 181 ff., 189, 218, 
8101!., 315, 337, 469, 624; Konika, 
166, 183, 311 

Ajivikas, 169, 482, 498, 501, 509, 512, 
619 

Ajmer, 21, 22 
Ajodhya. See Ayodhya 
akd<;.Uy 419 • 

Akara, 523, 533 
Akbar, 474 

Akesines. See Chenab 
Akhuraja, 238 
AkhySyika, 482 
Akra, 647 

Akshavapa, ratnin, 131 
Alakapuri cave, 642 
’Alam, Shah, 662 

Alasanda. See Alexandria-under-tho-Cau- 
casus 
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/Alasanda-dvipa, 550 
Albanian, 71 

Alexander=Nandrus, 469 
Alexander of Epirus, 502 
Alexander the Great, 23, 29, 33, 34, 51, 
57 ff., 113, 164, 223, 225, 313, 315, 
331, 332, 341, 345 ff., 403, 428, 429, 
439, 450, 453, 467 ff., 490, 491, 494, 
520, 642 ff., 550, 551, 564, 621 ; coin 
types, 462 ; historians of, 58, 528, 541, 
555 ; successors, 540 ff., 565 ; coins, 
541 ; Itinerarium Alexandri, 542, 675 
Alexander Polyhistor, 425 
Alexandria, 425, 517 
Alexandria =:Rhambacia, 380 
Alexandria - among - the-Arachosians, 847, 
543 

Alexandria [Opiana], 376 
Alexandria Sogdiana, 377 
Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus, 348, 350, 
355, 383, 542, 543 ; Alasanda of the 
Yonas, 550 
All Masjid, 32 
Alikhat, 231 
Alinas, 81 

Alishang valley, 352 

Allahabad, 13, 14, 17, 29, 45, 110, 469, 
520, 527, 528 ; Prayaga, 110, 520 
AUakappa, 175 
Almora District, 529, 539 
Alphabets, 62, 140, 529. See Brahmi, 
Kharoshthi 
Alpine race, 45 
Alwar, 84, 121, 316, 628 
Amarapura, 7 

Amaravati, on the Kistna, 599 
Amb, 356 
Amba, 253, 255 
Ambaia, 43, 79 

Ambhi, 350; Omphis, 350, 357 ff., 361, 
367, 377, 383 
Ambika, 253 
Ameshaspeutas, 76 . 

Amitraghata. See Bindusara 

Amitratapana fushmma, 121 

Amitrochates. See Bindusara 

AmoghabhUti, 529, 539 

Amohini tablet, 526, 575, 676, 633 

Amorges, 838 

Amritsar, 26, 371, 414 

anisala, 138 

Amu Daria. See Oxus 

Amulets, 239 

Amun, 374, 379 

Amusements, 102, 136, 138, 272, 417, 
480 

Amyntas, 656, 560, 691 
Arayrgioi Sakai, 338, 564 
AnaghS, 238 

Ananda, elder, 201 . . mrt 

Ananta Gumpha, Khandagiri, 639, 640 
andsahf no-nose, 85, 267 
Anathapin^ika, 207, 211, 213, 216, 219, 
624 

Anatolia, 45 
Anoyra, battle, 440 


Andamans, 6, 37 
Andhavana,; 201 
Andhi‘ade<?a, 599, 603 
Andhraka, 518, 621 
Andhras, 117, 124, 223, 224, 227, 249, 
274, 279, 299, 811, 317, 318, 473, 475, 
514, 516, 618, 519, 522, 523, 629 ff., 
593, 594, 598 ff., 635. See also Telugus 
Andragoras, 438; coins, 464 
Androsthenes of Cyzicus, 442 
Androsthenes of Thasos, 423 
Ahgas, 48, 117, 123 ff., 100, 172, 173. 
182, 190, 309, 311, 315, 317, 527, 534, 
601 



Angas (Veda-), 245, 482 

Aiiguttara Nikaya, 172, 178, 186, 189, 


Animisha, 231 
Animism, 144, 169 
Anjanavana, 199, 202 
Annam, 5, 48 

Anspach, A. E., 349, 351, 355, 361, 362, 
•365, 370, 371, 373 ff., 379, 380, 383 


Antaka, 238 
^tapalas, 488 
Antarvamgika, 488 

Antialcidas, 461, 521, 522, 552, 658, 625 ; 

coins, 656, 559, 560, 590, 591 
Antigone of Sophocles, 646 
Antigonus, king of Asia, 429, 432, 472 
Antigonus Gonatas, 602 
Antimachus I, Theos, 449 ff., 560 ; coins, 
465, 546, 647, 686 

Antimachus 11, Nikephoros (?), 449, 547 


Antioch, 432 

Antiochus I of Syria, 389, 400, 432 ff„ 


443, 447, 450, 453 ; coins, 463 
Antiochus II, Theos, 432,435 ff., 443, 496, 
502, 515; coins, 463 ff. 

A^f.irknbnR TII the Great. 440ff., 453. 458, 


Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 454, 457, 458 
Antiochus VII, 458 
Antiochus in MilindapaSha, 550 
Antipater, 428 ^ 

Ants, gold-digging, 396, 403 
Anu, tribe, 82, 118, 317 
Anugasana, 265 
Anukramani, 126 
Anula, queen, 610 

Anuradlm, brother of Bhaddakaohchana, 
607 

Anuradbapura, 606 ff. 

Anuruddha, king, 189 
anusojpjdna^ 608 
Aornus, 356, 857, 369 
Apadana, 183, 197 
Apala, 90 
Apam Napat, 104 
Aparanta, 603 
Aparantaka, 499 
Aparytai, 839 

Apastamba, 113, 227i 229, 231, 234, 23o, 
237 ff., 283, 288, 290, 293, 301 
Apaya, 80, 83 
Apes. See Monkeys 
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Aphrikes, 356 
^pl^pmte, on gems, 648 

on coins, 436, 437, 460, 463, 466, 

547, 548, 552, 555, 586, 587 
ApoUodorus of Artemita, 425, 445, 542, 

543 

Apollodotus I, 460, 461, 543, 544, 547, 

548, 550 5., 555, 557, 558, 560, 571, 
586, 587 

Apollodotus II Philopator, 549, 552 £f., 
687, 588 

Apollonius of Tyana, 425 
Apollophanes, satrap, 380,381; king, 552, 
553 ; coins,' 689 
Appian, 431 

Apsarasas, 105, 145, 256 

Arabian Sea, 2, 27, 34, 36,51, 426,595,600 

Arabitae, 380 

Arachosia, 87, 326, 328, 333, 337, 341, 
380, 431, 442, 444, 457, 472, 473, 542, 
545, 546, 648, 554, 564, 568, 569, 571, 
573, 574, 578, 583 
Ara4a, 238 
Arahant. See Arhat 
Arakan, 7; range, 8 
Aral sea, 28, 69, 70 
Aramaic script, 62. See Kharoshthi 
Aranyakas, 114 ff. 

Arattas, 242 

AraValli hills, 20 ff., 25, 34 
Aravas, 380 
Arbela, 341 

Archebius, king, 556, 559, 591 
•Architecture, 137, 237, 259, 480, 616 ff., 
624, 647 ; Hellenistic, 646; Jain, 22 ; 
Musalman, 20, 24 ; chaityas, rook 
temples, stupas, 634 
Areioi, 340 
Arganto, 394 
Arghandab, river, 80 
Argive king, 394 
Arhat, 169, 196 

Aria, 87, 327, 337, 431, 457, 542, 644 
Ariana, 540, 642, 548, 654, 564, 667 
Ariaspians, 332 
Arigaeon, 353 

Aristobulus, 352,367,399,403 £f.,414ff.,421 
Aristotle, 393 
Arius, river, 441 

Arjuna, 257, 258, 265, 266, 269, 528 
Arjunayanas, 528 

Armenia, 27, 45, 71, 569 ; language, 71, 
73 

Armies, 98, 240. 270, 289, 410, 412, 418, 
476, 489, 490, 517; modern, 27, 29, 32 
Arna, 84 

Arnold, E. V., 78, 108 
Arrian, 141, 292, 321, 331, 332, 841, 
348 fif., 363, 356, 369, 362 ff., 367, 369, 
371, 872, 374, 378, 381, 383, 884, 386, 
388. 390, 399, 400, 404, 405, 407, 409, 
411 ff., 415, 424, 425, 428, 433, 438, 
446, 472, 477, 617 
Arsaces I, 438, 439 
Arsaoes II, 438 
Arsaces lU, 441 


Arsaces of Ura(?a, 373 
Arsacidae, 458. See Parthians 
Artabapus I, 459, 567, 678 
Artabanus III, 578 
Artabates, 340 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 397 
Artemidorus, 557, 568, 587 
Artemis, on coins, 558, 587 
Artha^astra, 113, 151, 157, 294, 296, 421, 
467, 474 ff., 504, 505, 507 
Aruvalar, tribe, 596, 598 
Aruva-nadu, 596 
Aruva-vadatalai, 696 
ary a, 73, 240, 481 
Aryamitra, 527, 538 

Aryans, 40,46, 64, 56,65 ff., 240, 242, 247, 
254, 267, 290, 294, 295, 305, 308, 309, 
317, 318, 320, 604, 606, 615; in South, 
596,598, 602, 606; invasions, 23,36,42, 
45, 49, 51, 52, 79, 119, 124, 222, 275, 

_ 594; languages, 50, 52, 71, 73, 74 
Aryavarta, 51, 242 
Aryo-Dravidian type, 45, 46, 48,120 
Aryo-Indian stock, 73 
Asandbimitra, 500 
Asandivant, 117, 121 
Ascetics, 151, 368, 411, 421 
Asela, son of Mutasiva, 608, 609 
Asha^hasena, 524, 537 
Ashtakas, 355 
Asia, 1, 496 
Asia Minor, 70 

Asiani, 459 , nc 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded, 63, 66 

Asii, 469 

AaiknL See Obenab 
Asoka. See A<?oka 
Aspa, strategos, 581 
Aspasioi, 352 

Aspavarman, 577, 678, 581, 690, 592 
Aspionos, 467 
Assagotes, 355 
Assakas, 172, 173 

ABsakenoi, 141, 852, 353, 355, 356, 468 
Assakenos, 353 

Assam, 9, 11, 12, 36, 40, 47, 48, 613 
Assamese, 49, 51 
Assurbanipal, 76 

Assyria, 76; Assyrian kings, 141; art, 
632, 644 ; civilisation, 615 
Astakenoi, 141 
Astes, 355 
Astrologers, 136 

Astronomy, 139, 140,148, 226, 385 
Astynomoi, 417, 418 

Asura Maya, 673 . 

Asuras, 76, 106, 145, 146, 283; epithet of 
Varuna, 103, 111 • 

Atbarvagiras, 245 

Athaivaveda, 48, 56. 115. 117. 120. 121, 
124 136. IBS, 139, J46, 14b, ZiS, 
249, 262,' 262, 298, 301, 302, 806, 309, 

QOO 

Athena, on coins, 433, 448, 462 fl., 652, 
554, 671, 688, 589, 592 ; on gems, 647 ; 
shield of, 376 
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^ /Athenaeus, 413, 422, 423 

Athens, .346; coin types, 386, 462 
^ Athravas, 125 
Atithigva, 82, 101 
Atman theory, 142, 151, 249 
Atnara, 122 
Atthas^ini, 193, 207 
Attic weight-standard, 388, 433, 434, 456, 
460, 555, 645 
Attock, 31, 346, 445 
Atyarati Janaintapi, 121 
Augustus Caesar, 597 
Aurangabad District, 514, 531 
Aurangzeb, 24 
Australians, 41 

Austric languages, 37, 41, 48, 49 
Ava, 7 

Avanti, 172, 173, 185 II., 274, 310, 311, 
316, 469, 514, 531, 533 
Avantika, 631 
Avantiputta, 185 * 

Avantivardhana, 311 
Avesta, 49, 56, 73,74, 76, 111, 113, 319ff., 
_ 323 ff.; Gath as, 74 
Ayar, tribe, 596, 598 
ayaSy 56, 100, 137 
Ayodhya, 305, 309, 527, 531, 538 
Azes I, 554, 646 ; another, 572; coins, 
569, 572 ff„ 587, 589, 590, 592; era, 
576, 581, 582, 584 

Azes n, 573, 574, 578, 581; coins, 577, 
590 ff. 

Azilises, 569, 573, 574; coins, 529, 539, 
570ff., 587 ff. 


Bab-el-Mandeb, 426 
Babelon, E., 343, 435 
Babylon, 87, 330, 3T3, 386, 390, 428, 429, 
433; Babylonia, 76, 140, 615; trade, 
62, 212, 329, 396, 517 
Back Bay, 17 
Bactra, 441 

Bactria, 33, 34, 43, 51, 58fif., 70, 327, 329, 
338, 348, 350, 383, 386, 389, 561; 
Greek kingdom, 34, 224, 225, 427 ff., 
540ff., 650, 554, 556, 563, 565, 621, 
644; Bactrians, 340, 341, 351, 385, 
387, 564; coins, 446ff., 545, 547 ff. 
Badagara, 595 
Baden-Powcll, B. H., 101 
Baghdad, 615 

Bahasatimitra, 524 ff., 537, 538 

Bahawalpur State, 585 

Bahistan inscr,, 327, 334, 335, 337, 621 

B^iySi Tamil, 610 

Bahmanabiid, 378 

Baindas, 129 

Baines, Sir A., 528 

Bairat, 316 

B^tri. SeeB&otrm 

Bakony Weld, 69 

Bala Tisu, 611 

Balabhuti, 626 

Bdlaka, 311 

Balani Tissa, 611 

Balat Sivuva, Balavat Situvaya, 611 


Balbutha, 86 

Balhika Pratipiya, 122, 322; Bamil 
124 

Bali', king, 601 
Bali offering, 230 
Balkans, 68 

Balkh, 51, 70, 327, 348, 363, 441, 442 
Baloch, 42, 52 
Baluchistan, 27, 29, 30, 38, 42 ff., 52, 53, 
85, 321, 326, 328, 332, 333, 338, 431, 
564, 594, 613, 614 
Bana. See Harshacharita 
Banavasi, 603 
Bandhupalita, 511 
Band-i-Baian, 327 
Banerji, R. D., 314 
Bangalore, 5, 15 
Bankipore, 477 
Bannu District, 647 
Barabar hills, 498, 501, 618, 619, 634 
Bareilly District, 525 
Barnett, L. D., 294 
Baroda, 19, 20 
Barsentes, 87 
Bartholomae, C., 324 ff. 

Barugaza. Broach 
Basarh. See Vesali 
Basukund, 167 
Batin, 41 

Battle-axe, on coins, 639 
Baudhayana, 134, 140, 217, 218, 237, 241, 
242, .244, 245, 247 ff., 292, 293 
Baveru, 212; Jataka, 396 
Bayana, 327 
Beal, S., 513 

Beas, 59, 529; VipSt?, 80, 81, 324, 341, 
345, 408, 544; Hyphasis, 346, 372, 373, 
375, 383, 402, 427, 468, 543 
Bedsa cave, 635 ff. 

Begram, 348, 452 
Bekanata, 87 
Bellary District, 599 

Benares, 13,14, 23, 25, 117,173, 174, 187, 
199, 201, 206, 211, 212, 213, 215, 216, 
301, 517, 622, 527; Division, 308 
Bengal, 8, Off., 24, 25, 35, 36, 47, 48, 51, 
191, 242, 469, 512, 534, 605, 606; Bay, 
2, 4, 5, 16, 19, 34, 51, 402, 430, 595, 
601; Nawabs, 24 
Bengali, 15, 51 

Bengali type. See Mongolo-Dravidian 

Berar. 5eeVidarbha 

Bergny, A. V., 529 

Besnagar, 517 ; columns. See Bhilsa 

Betwa, 522 

Bhabra, 498, 505 

Bhadda, queen, 189 

Bhaddakachchana, 607 

Bhaddasala, Bhadrasara, monk, 499, 608 

Bhaddiya, 177 

Bhadrabaiiu, 154, 156, 164, 165, 169 
Bhadiaka, 521 

Bhadrasara, king. See Bindusara 
Bhadrasftra, missionary. See Bhaddasala 
Bhadrasena, 123 
Bhadraya<?asaj 554, 589 
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Bhagadugha, ratnin, 131 
Bbagala, 372, 468 

Bhagalpur, 48, 213, 309, 311, 315, 527 
Bhagavadgita, 273, 275, 484 
Bhagavata, Q^nga, 518, 521, 522 
Bhagavatas. See Vishua 
Bhagavati-sutra, 163 
Bhaggas, 175 
Bhaja cave, 635 ff. 

Bhalanases, 82 
Bhamo, 7 
hJianddgdrlka, 206 
Bhandarkar, D. R., 295, 522 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 520 
Bharadvaja, purohita, 518 
Bharadvajas, 82, 84, 87, 202 
Bharata, ancestor, 304, 308 
Bharata, country, 304 
Bharata, Jain, 153 
Bharata, poem, 251, 256 
Bharata Dauhahanti, 47, 120, 808 
Bharatas, 47,'81, 91, 92, 116, 11811., 123, 
251, 252, 262, 276, 306, 307 ; seven, 174 
Bharatavarsha, 304; Bharatavarsha, 536, 
537 

Bharatpur, Bhartpur, 84, 316, 528 
Bharhut, 517, 524; Stupa, 200, 215, 476, 
479, 501, 523, 624, 626, 629, 632, 633, 
637, 640 

Bhanikaccha. See Broach 

Bhiisa, 471 

Bhashya, 482 

Bhattiprolu, 529, 623 

Bhavishya Pur^a, 249, 301 

Bheda, king, 82, 308 

Bhikshuraja, 602 

Bhils (Villavar ?) , 595 

Bhiisa, 500, 600 ; topes, 499, 523, 533; 

Besnagar columns, 521, 522, 558, 625 
Bhima, Pandu, 264 
Bhima of Vidarbha, 117 
Bhimasena, 120 
Bhlshma, 255 
Bhita, 617, 643 
bhojaka, 203, 204 
Bhojak^s, 535, 600 
Bhojas, 274, 473, 614 
Bhopal, 634 

Bhrigukaccha. See Broach 
Bhrigus, 82, 121 
Bhutan, 11, 47 
Bhutapala, seth, 637 
Bhutapati, 145 
Bhuts, 238 

Bihar, 13, 15, 17, 45, 48, 61, 65, 67, 117, 
160, 242, 307, 309, 313, 485, 514, 627, 
616, 618, 619, 634 
Biharl, 51 
Bikaner, 21, 87 
Bimaran, 046, 648 

Bimbisara, 157, 160, 163, 18211., 218, 
310 ff., 316, 337, 616, 629; Crenika, 
. 157, 311 
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Bindusara, 166, 223, 316, 500, 503 ; 
Amitrochates, 433, 495; Bhadrasara, 
495 

Biot, J. B., 140 
Birhors, 395, 396 
Birth ceremonies, 231, 236 
Bithynians, 71 
Black cotton soil, 18 
Black Sea, 69, 70, 433, 665 
Bloch, J., 616, 643 
Bloomfield, M., 81, 88, 94, 144 
Bodhi Kumara, 187 
Bodhi Tree, 196, 624 ; in Ceylon, 608 
Boghaz-koi inscriptions, 72, 73,75, 76, 320 
Bohemia, 69, 70, 72 
Bohtlingk, 0., 88 
Bokhara. See Bukhara 
Bolan pass and river, 28 ff., 82, 564 
Bombay, 2,16 ff., 23, 27 ; Presidency, 19, 
20, 27, 29, 44, 602 
Bombay and Baroda railway, 19 
Bonner, R. T., 133 
Bopp, F., 65 
Borghat, 17 
Bosporus, 69, 70 
Boyer, A. M., 582 

Brahma, 249, 303, 485; son of a, 93 
Brahma Parana, 300, 501 
hrahmackdriny,VSQ, 151 
Brahmadatta of Ka9i, 174, 180, 316 
Brahmajala Sutta, 194, 482 
Brahmamitra, 526, 538, 626 
brahman^ 94, 127, 142 ff. 

Brahmanas, 46, 47, 57, 82,83,125 ff., 135, 
138, 142, 144, 147, 220, 252, 254, 298; 
period, 46, 54, 82, 112 ff., 261, 307, 
309, 317, 482 

Brahmans, Brahmanism, 46, 51, 53 ff., 
92, 93,120, 122,124,126ff., 130,132ff., 
204, 209, 221, 239. 247, 259, 266, 280, 
304, 309, 377, 409 ff., 484, 489, 521, 
522, 595 , 596; and Kshatriya doctrine, 
127, 144, ; literature, 40, 48,50, 55,59, 
77 ff., 114 ff. 

Brahmaputra, 8, 9, 11, 12, 36, 39 
Brahmarshide^a, 46, 51, 57 
Brahmavarta, 46, 80, 81, 93, 110, 308 
Brahmi script, 62; on coins, 449, 523, 
529, 538; on gems, 647; in inscrip¬ 
tions, 625, 628, 643 
Brahui, 42, 49, 85, 613 ; mts, 540, 564 
Bretzl, H., 405 
Bribu, 87 

BrihadaranyakaXJpaniBhad,116,121,186, 
143, 549 

Brihadratha, 309, 310, 611, 512, 617 
Brihaduktha, 121 
Brihannarayana Pa^^ana, 270 
Brihaspati, law-book, 280, 28i, 283, 286, 
'287, 290 

Brihaspati, Maurya, 511 ... 

Brihasvatimitra. See Bahasatimitra 
Briiijliras, 489 
Brisaya, 82, 87 

Broach, Bharukaccha, 212, 213; Baru- 
gaza, 648; Bhrigukaccha, 517 
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Bronze, 56,100; age of, 614 
Brannhofer, A., 323 
Bucephala, 868, 374, 551, 588 
Buddha, 14, 122, 150, 152, 160 ff., 185, 

196, 214, 222, 309, 311, 317, 470, 480, 
482, 491, 524, 651, 605, 606, 616; date, 
112, 156, 163, 171 ff., 604, 607; in 
sculpture, 619, 624, 629, 630, 643, 644, 
647, 648; Gotama, Gautama, 150, 183, 
184, 605; Siddhattha, 209, 306, 312, 
644 

Buddhacharita, 483 
Buddhaghosa, 176, 181, 182, 192, 195 
Buddhavamsa, 197 

Buddh Gaya, 526, 618, 619; temple, 626, 
628, 630. See Gayii 

Buddhism, 11, 20, 54 ff., 60, 61,112,116, 
121, 123,143,144.147, 152,161,171 ff., 
221, 260, 261, 275,482, 602; councils, 
194, 482, 498, 505 ff.; disappearance, 
55, 169,170, 225 ; economic conditions, 
198 ff.; missions, 433, 498, 499, 506, 
^03,604ff.; in south, 2, 596, 597; texts, 
55 ff., 123, 125, 129, 156,157, 186, 189, 

197, 297, 473, 479, 482, 484, 495, 549, 
604; their age, 192 ff. 

Biihler, G., 62, 113, 140, 152, 167, 199, 
214, 241, 242, 243, 245, 246, 249, 250, 
261, 283, 317, 452, 487, 505, 508, 523, 
529, 580, 535, 576, 601 
Bukhara, 32, 342, 348, 350, 363, 390, 434, 
436, 442 
Bulgarians, 66 
Bulis, 175 

Bull, 99, 105; on coins, 538, 539, 547, 

557, 558, 587 ; on seals, 618; Bull and 
Horseman, 557 

Bundelkhand, 84, 528, 613 
Burgess, J., 637 
Burgon, T,, 448 
Burial. See Dead 

Burma, off., 36, 39, 40, 47ff.,53, 54,613; 

railways, 8, 16, 20 
Burnell, A. C., 278 

Oabaras, 117, 124 
Oa^adharman, 511 
Cacahka, 513 
yac^igupta, 350, 356, 869 
Cadruei, 348 

Caduceus, on coins, 646, 586 
Oailusha, 138 
Caivism. See ^iva 

y’akadTipa, 516, 532, 564. See Indo- 
Scythia 

CakaJa. See Sagala 

Cakas, Sakas, 44, 60, 224, 253, 274, 304, 
329, 338 ff., 459, 461, 516, 618, 526, 
527, 629, 682, 633, 539, 540, 546, 548, 

558, 554, 667, 658, 660, 561, 563 ff.; 
satraps, 168, 224, 225, 566, 574 ff.; era 
of ^'akas in Seistan, 670; era (of 
Kanishka), 167, 583, 686; summary of 
coins, 586. See Scythians 

(^/‘akaathana, 564 
yakra. See India 




yakti-pri, fakti-kumara, 531 
Cakuntala, 120 
yakyas.' See Sakiyas 
Caland, W., 102, 106 
Calcutta, 2, 9, 10, 16, 17, 19, 23, 25, 29, 
216; Indian Museum, 619 
gali<?uka, 511 
Calicut, 3, 4 
Calingon, cape, 601 
Calliope, queen, 547, 586 
Qalya, 255 

yamhala. See Sambala 

E ambara, 82, 84 
ambay, gulf, 16, 20, 21 
gambhavya Sutra, 261 
Cambodia, 48 
gambhu, 377 
Cambysee, 332 ff. 

Camel, 32, 67; on coins, 588 
gamtanu, 126 
Canals, 26, 80 
ganda, 231 

I ankaracharya, 143 
ahkhayana, 232 ff., 251 
ankhayana Brahmana, 115 
annibalism, 395, 422 
g^ti, 273 
Caph^a, 124 

Capisa, Capisene, 332. See Kapi^a 

Cappadocia, excavations, 72 

Caravans, 211, 212 

Cardamon hills, 3 

Carmania, 428, 442 

Carnatic, 2, 3, 4; Karnata, 165 

Carpathians, 68 

Cartana, 348 

garyanavant, 80 

garyata, 126 

Caspian sea, 28, 69, 70, 433 
Cassander, 432 

Caste, 53 ff., 75, 86, 107, 125 ff., 130, 234, 
235, 241, 244, 216, 248, 266 ff., 279, 
/280, 284, 285, 287, 314, 474 ff., 479, 
XML 489, 696; in Vedas, 86, 92ff.; in 
^^^dhisLperiod, 208 ff., 221, 222, 260, 
266, 55, 235,244, 246 ; vama, 

54, 75, 8^, 92, 298, 209, *235, 244 
Castor and Polfux. See Dioscuri 
Jastra, 228, 277 ff., 482. See Law-books 
Jatadaya, 97 
latadhanvan, 611 

^atakarni, 223, 318, 530 ff., 535, 699 ff. 
/atakas, 599 
gatavidnay 137 

Catanika, Satrajita, 119, 302, 308, 316 
gatapatha Brahmana, 47, 48, 50, 116 ff., 
126, 130 ff., 138,’ 140, 142, 145, 146, 
148, 252, 253, 305, 308, 316, 317, 525 
gatavahana. See Satavahana 
Cathaei, Cathaeans. See Kshatriyas 
Catru, 231 

Cattle-raising. See Pastoral pursuits 
Caucasian type, 37, 38 
Caucasus, 69, 70, 462 
Caundikeya, 231 

Oauvery. See Eaveri « 
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e, 13, 14, 23, 81 
1; languages, 72 
guttuvan, 598 
lensus Report, 37, 40, 48, 50, 55 
Central Indian agency, 15, 19, 21, 22 
Central Provinces, 19, 48, 129, 519, 600, 
614 


Cerasus, 67 
Qey, king, 598 

Ceylon, 2, 49, 54, 60, 62, 173, 195, 196, 
213, 424, 478, 499, 614, 604 ff.; Saran- 
dib, 606; Chronicles, 171,184,1$6,190, 
191, 312, 500, 604. See Dipavamsa, 
Mahavamsa 


Chabrihil„^01 

Chadwick, H. M., 267, 272 

Chahara. See Chhahara 

Chaitra, 149, 232 

Chaitya halls, 634 ff., 639, 642 

Chakra Revottaras Patava, 122 

chahravartin. See Universal monarch 

Chalmers, Lord B., 156 

Chaman, 30, 31 


Chambal, 13, 15, 21; Charmanvati, 316, 
520 

Champa, 160, 173, 182, 186, 201, 213 
Champaran, 317 

Chanakya, 151, 167, 164, 166, 470, 471. 

See also Avthapastra 
Chanda, Ramaprasad, 622 
Chandal, 325 
Chan^alas, 129, 208 
Chandavajji, 606 
Chandrabansi Riijpnts, 304 
Chandragupta, 34, 59, 156, 165, 166, 223, 
312, 315, 331, 389, 413, 417, 418, 444, 
467ff., 495,501,618, 535, 641, 597, 599; 
Chondagutta, 189 ff.; Sandrocottus, 69, 
156 


Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, 519, 533 

Chandramas, 469 

Chang-kien, 459, 461 

Chappar rift, 30 

Charakas, 136 

Chares of Mytilene, 422, 423 
Charikar, 348, 542, 543, 550 
Chariot race, 102, 138, 141 
Charmanvati. See Chambal 
Charms. See Spells 
Charpentier, J., 124, 166, 163 
Charsadda, 365, 643, 548 
Charumati, 500, 501 
Chatuma, 175 
Chaucer, 444 
Chau tang, 80 

Chedis, 84, 274 ; Cheti, 172 
Chellana, 157-. 183 

Chenab, 27, 31, 83, 118, 121, 468, 549, 
550; Asikni, 80, 324, 345; Acesines, 
345, 359 ff., 369, 370, 372 ff., 383, 427 
Cheras, 516, 595, 596 ff. ; Keralas, 595 
Chesney, Sir G. T., 517 
Cheta dynasty, 634, 638, 602 
Chetaka, 157 
Cheti. See Chedis 
^ Chetiyapabbata-vihara, 608 
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Cheyne, T. K., 391 
Chhaddanta Jataka, 631 
Chhandaka, 630 
chhandaSy chhdndasay 186 
Chliandas period, 112 
Chhandogas, 136 

Chhiindogya Upanishad, 116, 117, 120, 
133, 143, 262, 299 
Chhahara, 556, 575, 576 
Childers, R. C., 218 

China, 5, 7, 20, 36, 38, 39, 47, 67, 58,212, 
372, 478,496, 582 ; Chinese sources, 60, 
188, 458, 459, 503, 524, 655, 563, 665, 
666, 567, 583, 584; Great Wall, 565 
Chinas, 274 
Chindwin, 7 
Chius, 8 

Chir tope, 581, 582 
Chitaldroog District, 515 
Chitor, 21, 520, 544 
Chitral, 33, 45, 52, 119 
Chitraratha, 84 

Chitta, daughter of Pandu, 607 
Chittagong, 9 
Choes Valley, 362 

Chola, city, 212, 213; Chdla-depa, 609 
Cholas, 515, 695 ff., 608; galas, 595 
Choranaga, 610 
Chota Nagpur, 48, 182, 613 
Chowghat, 595 

Christian communities, 36 ; caste in, 55 
Chronicles, Book of, 594 
Chronology, 77 ff., 147, 156, 171 ff., 222, 
249, 276, 299, 306, 307, 310 ff., 473, 
697 ff. See Dynastic lists 
Chrysostom, St John, 258 
Chukhsa, 556, 576 
ChuUakasetthi Jataka, 211 
Chumuri, ^ 

Chunar, 619 
Chyavana, 126, 231 
Qibis, 121 

gieunaga dynasty and king, 310 ff., 316, 
603; Susunaga, 189, 313 
igms, 82, 85 
ilicia, 344 



gimyus, 85 

Circars, 694, 699, 601, 602 
Circe legend, 607 
gitala, 676 

City goddess, on coins, 587, 588 
giva, 104, 146, 238, 255, 303, 422, 697 ; 
cult, 225, 272, 274, 289, 408, 419, 485, 
632, 667; givaites, 124, 233, 257, 269; 
Mahadeva, 255 
Civadatta, 629, 639 
givaites. See giva 
givas, 82, 121 
Clisobora, 408 

Clitarchns, 367, 309,'416, 417, 422 
Clive, General, 24 
Coal, 35 

Cochin, 3, 4, 20, 596 ' 

Co^asa, 526, 638, 676, 576. 683 
Codomannns, See Darius III 
Coenus, 366 
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^jgin-Brown, J., 615 
(imbatore, Gap, 3, 4; District, 595 
tloins, 60 ff., 224, 226, 524, 528, 529, 531, 
534, 645; punch-marked, 343, 622, 623; 
key to plates I-Y, 462, 538; summary 
of Yavanas, Qakas, and Pahlavas, 586 
Colaba Point, 17 
Colas. See Cholas 
Colebrooke, H. T., 152 
Coliaci, 424 
Colombo, 1, 2 

Comorin, Cape, 2, 400ff., 593, 595, 596 

Comparative philology, 64, 65,109 

Cona Satrasaha, 121, 525 

Conaka, Qonakayana, 525 

Conjeeveram, 596; Kanchi, 531, 595 

Cook, S. A., 340 

Coorg, 4, 595 

Coorgs, 594 

Cophaeus, 355 

Cophen. See Kabul river 

Copper,m Bigveda,56,100; age, 56,614,615 

Coromandel, 2, 4, 5, 212 

Cossa, L., 219 

Cotton, 2, 3, 396, 404, 412 

Councillors, royal, 271, 288, 290, 411 

Courier, ratnin, 131 

Cow, 129, 234, 269; unit in commerce, 
97,137, 217; slaying, 101, 102,137, 232 
Cowell, E. B., 215, 310, 415, 417, 518, 
521, 522 
Cowley, A., 62 
Qpalahora. See Spalahores 
fraddha, god, 105 
gramanaj 420, 421, 484 
Craterus, 36411., 374, 375, 379, 564 
Crateuas, 384 
Orauta sacrifices, 247 
yrauta Sutras, 116, 227 ff., 231 
Oravasti, 159, 160, 162, 309, 523, 617, 
624; Savatthi, 180, 181, 184, 186, 201, 
206, 211, 213 ff. 

Cremation. See Dead 

^renika. See Bimbisara 

ftreshthin, 137, 477; seUhi, 207 ff., 260. 

See Gilds 
(?ri-kakulam, 599 

Crimes, Vedic, 97 ; later, 133, 241, 247, 
248, 281 ff., 414, 486 
Crinagar, Crinagarl. See Srinagar 
Croesus, 881 
Qrutasena, 120 

Ctesias, 187, 329, 330, 340, 341, 393, 395, 
397, 423, 675 
Ctesiphon, dynasty, 574 
Cuddhodana. See Suddhodana 
Cfidras, 54, 86. 92, 125, 126, 128, 129, 
134, 229, 231, 234, 235, 240, 244, 248, 
256, 287, 286, 287, 294, 304, 813, 314, 
479, 481 
Cnktimat, 304 

Cungas, 223, 224, 317, 318, 512, 5161!., 

" 529 ff., 537, 544, 600, 623, 627, 628; 
coins, 523, 524 

Cunhingham, Sir A., 167, 215, 343, 348, 
350, 361, 388, 442, 444, 445, 448, 452, 


454, 460, 476, 499, 525, 526, 
547, 548, 555, 560, 578, 624 


Qt 
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Qiirasenas, 51,167, 289,315, 316, 408, 469, 
526; Surasenas, 172, 185; Suraseni, 408 
Qurparaka. See Supparaka 
Currency, 97, 98, 137, 210, 217 
Curtius, Quintus, 332, 347, 348, 353, 356, 
358, 366, 369, 372, 374, 378, 380, 384, 
385, 428, 469, 674 

Cutch, 20, 224; Rann of, 21, 175, 380 

Cuttack, 534 

QutudrI. See Sutlej 

gvamukhaf 397 

Cvetaketu, 122 

yvetambaras. See Jains 

Qvetapvatara Upauishad, 274 

Qvikna, king, 124 

Cyaparnas, 126 

Cyme, 443 

Cypriots, 374; Cyprus, 344 
Cyreue, 540 

Cyrus, 29, 51, 141, 329 ff., 540, 555 


Dabbasena, 180 
Da^akumaracharita, 492 
dagapa^ 289 

Da^aratha, of Ayodhya, 309 
Dacaratha, successor of A^oka, 166, 502, 
511, 512, 619, 620 
Daparna, 523 
Dacca, 2, 4, 36 
Dapona, 511 
Dadikai, 339, 340 
Dahae, 87, 566 
Dahlmann, J., 261 

Daimachus of Plataea, 899, 400, 433, 495 
daiva, 283; Zoroastrian, 76 
Daivavata, 84 
Dakshina, 99 

Dakshinapatha, 274, 529, 602. See Deccan 

Dalbhai 119 

Dalton, E. T., 395, 396 

Damaraxus, 369 

Dames, M. L., 328, 339 

Danastutis, 78, 84, 96 

Dan(Jakaranya, 602 

Dantapura, 173 

Danube, 69 

Darad, Darada, 404 

Darbhanga, 317 

Darcaka, king, 311, 313 

Dardanelles, 69, 70 

Dardistan, 396, 404 

Dards, 339 

Daremberg and Saglio, 391 
Dario, 342, 343, 390 

Darius I Hystaspes, 23, 67, 58, 74, 141, 
213, 327, 333 ff., 342, 893, 438, 640, 
564, 567 ; tomb, 634 
Darius III, 74, 341, 347, 386, 634 
Darjeeling, 10, 11, 25 
Darmesteter, J., 324 ff. 

Dasaka, elder, 506 
Dasi, 85 

Dasyos, Dasas, 54, 73, 75, 79, 82 ff., 322; 
Dasa king, 82, 86 
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Davids, T. W. Ehys, 144, 171, 174, 175, 
182 ff., 193, 195, 199, 201, 213, 317, 
329, 413, 418, 469, 479, 484, 491, 549 
Days of week, 279 

Dead, disposal of, burial, 107, 108, 228, 
236, 418, 476; cremation, 107; ex¬ 
posure, 415 : Vedic remains, 616 
Deb, H. K., 311 
Debal, 379, 606 

Deccan, 2, 14, 16 ff., 24, 36, 40, 48, 242, 
516, 519, 529, 630, 535, 598, 599, 602, 
603, 613, 614 
Deer, on'cioins, 639 
Debra Diin, 26 

Delbriiok, B., 89, 351, 361, 363, 364, 367 
Delhi, 13, 15, 17, 20 ff., 29, 32, 34 ff., 39, 
47, 216, 289, 308, 468,499,601, 520, 544 
Demetrius I of Bactria, 441, 444 ff., 448, 
451ff., 542ff., 551,553,554, 645; coins, 
464, 559, 573, 686, 589 
Demetrius II of Bactria, 448, 451, 452; 
coins, 464 

Demetrius I of Syria, 457 
Demetrius II of Syria, 458 
Demetrius, general, 429 
Demetrius in Milindapauha, 550 
Deo-Patan, 501 
Derbilces, 330 
Derdae, 404 
Deussen, P., 144 
Devabhuti, 618, 521, 522 
Deva^ravas, 83 
Devadaha, 175 
Devadbarman, 511 
Devajana-vidya, 254 
Devamantriya, 650 
Devanampiya Tissa, 499, 608, 609 
Devananda, 157 
Dovapala, 501 
Deva-pattana, 501 
Devapi, 93, 94, 126 
Devavarman, 511 
Devavata, 83 
Devi of Vedisa, 600 
Devol Deviyo, 606 
Dhamma and Vinaya, 192, 194 
Dharamapada, 197, 206; com., 182, 184, 
186, 187, 193, 202, 215 
Dbammapala, commentator, 183 
Dbammapala, elder, 186 
Dbamma-saiigani, 197, 214 
Dbammasoka, 608. See Apoka 
Dbanabbilti Yacchiputa, 623 
Dbanananda, 313, 469 
Dbduya-kataka, 599 
Dbaragbosba, 529, 599 
Dbaranikota, 599 

Dbarma, 280, 281, 496, 503ff., 507; 
ordeal, 283 

Dbarma fastras. See Law-books 
Dbai-ma-mab^atras, 497, 506, 509 ^ 
Dbarma Nibandhas, 278 
Dharmapala, king, 623, 538 
Dbarma-patbakas, 277 


Dharmaraksbita, 499 
Dbarma Sutras, 116, 227 ff., 231, 234, 
240 ff.; date, 250, 295 
dharna, 284 
Dhatarattba, 174 
Dhaiili, 496, 497 

Dhritarasbtra Vaicitravirya, 119, 123, 
316 

Dbruva, 149 
Dhuni, 84 

Dbvasan Dvaitavana, 121 
Dice, 98, 102, 130, 131, 138, 237, 247, 
262, 263, 281, 282 
Digambaras. See Jains 
Digba-Gamani, 607 

Digba Nikaya, 156, 173 ff., 177, 179, 182, 
184, 185, 192, 194, 196 ff., 201, 205, 
209, 211, 214, 470 
Digbavu, 179 

Dighayu, brother of Bhaddakacbcb^a, 
607 

Digbiti, 180 

Diodorus Siculus, 332, 347, 348, 351,353, 
356 ff., 369, 370, 372, 374, 378, 380, 
384, 397, 402, 407, 408, 414, 415, 425, 
427 ff., 469, 674 

Diodotus I, 435 ff., 443, 450, 451, 453, 
546, 623 ; wrongly Tbeodotus, 435 
Diodotus n, 440, 464, 502 
Diogenes, cynic, 358, 359, 398 
Diomedes, king, 556, 587, 591 
Dionysius, ambassador, 399, 433, 495 
Dionysius, king, 549, 552, 553, 587, 589 
Dionysus, 331, 332, 354, 408, 409, 416, 
419, 422, 485; in art, 646; on coins, 
449 

Dioscuri, 104; on coins, 455, 460, 465, 
539, 556, 558, 587, 591 
Dipavamsa, 174, 184, 185, 212, 312, 603, 
604, 605, 609 ff. 

Dirgbatamas, 601 
Distresses, six, 270 

Divakara, 306 • 

Divodasa, 82, 84, 86, 87, 94, 95, 101, 120, 
305, 518 

Divyavadana, 179, 187, 189, -^12, 49o, 
507, 611,519 ^ ^ 

Doab, 46 ; Doabs, 31, 550 ; Kecbna Doab, 
550 

Dogra mountaineers, 27 
Drama, 138, 255, 297 
Drangiana, 328, 330, 338, 442, 458, 548, 
564, 568, 569 
Draupadi, Krishna, 263 ff. 

Dravidian languages, 15, 19,36, 37, 41 ff., 
49, 60, 602 

Dravidians, Dnivi4aa, 40flf., 48, 73, 85, 
120, 124, 204 , 240, 380, 515, 593, 604, 
606, 613, 615 ; pro-Dravidians, 41, 594, 
604; dravida, dramida^ damilay 593 
Drisbadvati, 80, 83, 110, 116, 302, 306 
dronamukha, 476 
Dronasa, 231 

Droysen, J. G., 372, 430, 453 
Drubyus, 82, 118 
Duff, M. 0., 141 
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§aha, 83, 94 
argapalas, 488 
Durmukha, 121 

Dushtaritu Paumsayana, 122,131 
Dushyanta, 308 
Dutch in Ceylon, 2, 605 
Duttha-Gamani, 609 
Dvaitavana lake, 121 
Dvapara age, 303 
Dvaxavati, 531 
Dyaus, 103, 105. See Zeus 
Dynastic lists, 58, 224, 305,520; Andhras, 
530, 531 ; Ci^unagas, 312; Cuhgas, 
518; IkshvakuR, 306, 309; Mauryas, 
189, 511; Nandas, 313 
Dyrta, 356 

Eagle, on coins, 462 
Earth goddess, 230, 616. See Prithivi 
East India Company, 24, 63, 562 
East Indian Eailway, 13, 17, 25 
Easter Island, 48 
Ecbatana, 346, 391, 411 
Economic conditions, Vedic, 99 ff.; later, 
135 ff., 259; Buddhist, 198 ff. 

Eggeling, J., 142 

Egyptians, 351, 374, 394, 407; Egypt, 
517, 540, 545, 594, 615 
Elara, Tamil king, 608, 609; Elala, 609 
Elephant, 67, 81, 100, 137, 356, 405, 424, 
490, 557; on coins, 539, 546, 547, 
555 ff., 560, 586, 587, 590, 591; in art, 
635, 647 
elephasy 391 
Elu, 606 
Emetreus, 444 
Endogamy, 129 
enotokoitoiy 394 
Epander, king, 657, 587 
Ephorus, 398 

Epics, 47, 58, 119, 122, 278, 479, 483, 
666 ff.; period, 220 ff. ; princes and 
peoples, 251 ff.; in South, 596 
Epikleros, 134 
Epirus, 540 
Eran, 523, 538 
Erapata, 624 

Eras. See Azes, Qakas, Mauryas, Vi- 
krama 

Eratosthenes, 400ff., 409, 424, 425 
Erices, 356 
Erythraean Sea, 330 
Erzgebirge, 68 
Esdras I, 339 

Esther, Book of, 325, 339, 340 
Esukari, 203 

Ethiopians, 339, 394, 407; type, 87 
Ethnographical divisions, 87 ff. 
Euoratides, 446, 447, 451 ff., 532, 641, 
544, 645, 551 ff., 657, 558, 660, 566, 
671; coins, 465, 647, 648, 575, 588, 
690, 591, 647; successors, 554 ff., 659, 
563, 664 

Eucratides II (?), 460, 466 
Enoratidia, 455 
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EudamuB, Eudemus, 884, 886, 428, 42! 
471 

Eumenes of Oardia, 371, 416 
Eunuchs, 289 
Eupatridaj, 125 
Euphorion, 470 
Euphrates, 27, 70, 458 
Euthydemia (Euthymedeia), 446 
Euthydemus I, 440ff., 445, 447, 450 ff., 
455, 458, 461, 512, 641 ff., 548, 650, 
671; coins, 464, 465, 646, 671, 674, 
689 ; successors, 546ff., 554, 556, 564 
Euthydemus U, 443 ff., 448, 452; coins, 
457, 464 

Evangelium loannis de obitu Mariae, 579 
Everest, 10 
Exogamy, 53, 243 

Exposure of children and aged, 97, 135 
Eyinar, tribe, 696 

Family, Vedic, 88, 90, 97; later, 134, 
243, 287, 481 
Famine, 203 
Feist, 8., 90 

Fergusson, J., 480, 618, 637 
Fetishism, 97,106 

Fick, R., 198, 203, 207, 209, 211, 213, 
214, 260, 469, 478, 494 
Firdausi, 325, 328 
Fire altar, 142 
Fire-weapons in epic, 271 
Firozabad, 25 
Five tribes, 86, 92, 116 
Fleet, J. F., 112, 499,550, 584 
Flood legend, 140 
Formichi, C., 490, 492 
Fort William, 9 
Foucher, A., 500, 629, 648 
Foy, W., 475, 478, 479, 488 
Franke, 0., 566, 583 
Franke, R. 0., 187 
Fuhrer, A., 167, 521, 524 
Furrow.sacrifice, 238 
Fyzabad, 309 

Gad, brother of Gudnaphar, 679 

Gahapati, 190 ; gehapati, 259 

Gaikwar of Baroda, 19 

gdjnaj gdma-bhojaka. See Village 

Gamani-Abhaya. See Duttha-Gamani 

Gambling, 89, 98, 102, 262, 281, 417 

Gaming hall, 237, 247, 263, 272, 480 

Ganadharas, 164 

Ganapa Tissa, 608 

Gandak, 13, 122 ; Great, 309 

Gandara, Gandaria, See Gandhara 

Gandaridae, 370 

Gandarioi, 338, 340 

Gandaris, 870 

Gandaritis, 328, 330 

Gandhara, 61, 68, 69, 62, 214, 222, 321, 
4277^73, 499, 512, 542, 545, 546, 552, 
666 fl., 669, 669, 570, 6B0; Gandaia, 
327, 338; Gandaria, 387; Gandharae, 
141, 172, 614; sculpture, 386, 670, 
648, 649 
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Mri, Gandharis, Gandharians, 117, 
322, 833, 394 

Gandharvas, 105 ; in sculpture, 640 
Ganesh Gumpha, Udayagiri, 639, 641 
Gangaridae, 468, 469 
Ganges, 8ff., 125., 25, 31, 35 5., 40, 455., 
80, 120, 122, 182, 183, 185, 213, 214, 
308, 314, 337, 372, 402, 411, 422, 423, 
426, 468, 469, 477, 616, 524, 526, 601 
Ganjam, 601, 602 ; District, 495, 514, 515 
Garbe, R., 144, 273 
Gardabhilas, 533 
Gardabhilla, 168, 632 
Gardner, 'P., 389, 430, 454, 582 
Gargi Samhita, 544 
G^o hills, 8, 9, 12 
Garuda pillar. See Bhilsa 
Gaspar, 579 

Gathas, hero-lauds, 251, 254, 255; of 
Avesta, 74 
Gathaspar, 579 

Gauls, migrations, 72; battle of Ancyra, 
440 

Gaupatya, 238 

Gautama, law book, 140, 199, 217, 218, 
234, 240, 241, 245 5., 288, 292. See 
Buddha, Indrabhuti 
Gautamiputra ^atakarni, 630 
Gavamayana, 141 

Gaya, 14, 20, 23, 48, 182, 301, 309, 500, 
608. See also Buddh Gaya 
Gaza, battle of, 429 
Gedrosia, 87, 331, 333, 380, 431, 472 
Gehapati. See Gahapati 
Geiger, W., 91, 172, 190, 312, 326, 328, 
503, 506 

Geldner, K. F., 326. See Pischel, R. 

Gem Lake,. 22 

Gems, 402, 594 ; engraved, 647, 648 
Genealogies. See Dynastic lists 
Genoa, gens, 91, 125 
German tribes, 66; Germans, 71 
Gerontes, 133 
Gerboppa, 6 

Ghats, 2 5., 20, 34, 36; Eastern, 19, 601; 

Western, 17, 18 ; of Benares, 14 
Ghazni, 33, 328, 338, 452, 546, 548, 661 
Ghilzai, 328, 338 
Ghorband valley, 332, 555 
ghosha, 268 
Ghosha, king, 518 
Ghosita drama, 188 

GUds, 137, 206, 207, 210, 247, 269, 269, 
291, 478, 489, 490. See ^reshthin 
Gilgit, 33, 45, 62, 119 
Gilmore, J., 329, 330 
Giribbaja, Gir^vraja, 183, 310, 316 
Girikshit, 83, 94 
Oirivraja. See Giribbaja 
Girnar, 496 
Glauganikai, 369 
Giausai, 369 
Goa, 20 

Gobhila, 229, 230, 238, 239 
Godavari, 16, 17, 19, 196, 614. 529, 531, 
586, 599, 601, 602; Point, 6 OI 


Godwn Austen, mt, 33 
Gogra, 13, 309 
Golconda, 18 
Gold, 101, 213, 342 ; ant gold, 396, 403, 
404 

Golu Abha, 609 
Gomatl, 79, 321 
Gomitra, 526, 538 
Gond tribes, 19, 35, 395 
Gonda District, 309 

Gondopharnes, 662, 571, 576 5., 581, 583, 
589, 690, 592; Gaspar, Gathaspar, 
Gudnaphar, 579 ; Vindaphama, 577 
Gopas, 486, 488 
Gopatha Brahmana, 115 
Gosala Mamkhaliputta, 158, 159, 162, 
163 

Gotama, clan, 178. See Buddha 
Gothabhaya, 609 
Gotra, 243 

Grain, 31, 68, 100, 135, 203, 404 
Grama, Gramani, gramika. See Village 
gramyavadijiy 136 
Grand Trunk road, 13 
Great Indian Peninsula railway, 17 
Greeks, coins, 61,386 ff.; historians, 58ff., 
132, 146, 391 ff., 563; Homeric, 56, 96, 
101, 133, 391, 479; language, 73, 74; 
primitive, 71; invasions. See Yavanas 
Grierson, Sir G. A., 50,109,110,119,146, 


182, 275 
Griffiths, J., 499 
grihastha^ 151 
Grihya sacrifices, 247 
Grihya Sutras, 116, 227 ffi, 236, 238, 240, 
‘252, 254 ; date, 250 
Griinwedel, A., 480, 629 
Guda, Gudana, Gudana, 578, 592 
Gudnaphar. See Gondopharnes 
Guests, six worthy, 232 
Gujarat, 20, 36, 44, 81, 166, 274, 469, 
472, 593, 594, 606 
Gujarati, 16, 19, 61 
Gumal, river, 43, 79, 321 
Gundla, 643 
Gungeria, 614, 615 
Guntur District, 629, 599 
Gupta empire, 224, 310, 628, t)33, 585 
606: architecture, 617, 649; coins 
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Guraeus, 353, 355 
Gurdaspur, 372, 373, 414, 528 
Gurkhas, 11, 25, 27, 190; rifles, 26 
Gutschmid, A. von, 430, 446, 569, 579 
Guttaka, Tamil king, 608, 609 
Guttila Jataka, 211 
Guttmann, O., 271 
Gwalior, 16, 21, 558,^625 


Haas, E., 89, 233 
Hab, 380. 383 
Haddon, A. C., 45, 604 
Haetuniant, 328 
Hagamasha, 527, 638, 576 
Hagana, 527, 638, 676 
Haig, Gen. M. R., 380 
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Halidda-vosana, 17B 
Hall, H. B. H., 43 
Hambantota, 609 
Hamun Lake, 328, 338 
Han Dynasty, annals, 666 
Hantnmukha, 231 
Haoma, 320 

Harahvaiti, 87, 821, 324, 326, 828, 338 

Haraiva. See Herat 

Harappa, 618 

Hardwar, 25, 26 

Hardy, E., 481 

Hardy, B. Spence, 214 

HariQcandra, 254 

Hari Bud, 327, 441 

Harita, 242 

Harivain<?a, 265 

Harlez, C. de, 325 

Homai vaUey, 30 

Haroiva, Haraiva, 327 

Harpagus, 329 

Harsha, dynasty of, 468’ 

Harshacbarita, 223, 310, 415, 417, 512, 
518, 621, 522 
Haryaksha, 281 
Hasti, 355 

Hastinapura, 263, 30611., 526 
Hastings, Warren, 63 
HastipSa, 163 

Hathigumpba, Udayagiri, 814, 317, 534ff., 
600, 602, 639, 640 
Haumavarga, 338 
Haumavarka, 664 
Havis, sacrifice, 231 

Hazara, 328, 338, 373, 457; District, 
648 

Head, B. V., 367, 389, 569 
Headlam, W., 394 
Hecataeus, 336, 393 £f., 423 
Hecate, on coins, 449, 464 
Hedicke, E., 348, 366, 369 
Heliooles, 447, 453, 454, 460, 461, 622, 
662; coins, 465, 466, 647, 548, 553 ff., 
668 , 600, 666, 573, 687, 590, 691, 647; 
Buccessors, 667 

HeliodoruB, son of Dion, 621, 558, 625 
Hellenic kingdoms of Syria, Baotria, and 
Parthia, 00, 427 ff. 

Hellenistic art, 621 ff., 626, 633, 644ff. 
Helmand, 28, 328, 564, 569 
Helu, 606 

Hemachandra, 156, 164, 470 
Henry, Victor, 106 

Hephaestion, 351, 352, 354,355,357, 370, 
373 ff., 379 

Heracles, 331, 332, 356, 374, 422 ff.; 
Hindu, 253, 376, 408, 409, 410, 486, 
596; on coins, 443, 445, 447, 448, 450, 
457, 464, 465, 573, 674, 688, 589, 597 
Herat, 28, 70, 223, 827, 837, 338, 472, 
542, 667; Aria, 837, 542 ; Haraiva, 
838 


Hermaeus, king, 647, 556, 660 ff., 

674, 584, 586, 589, 591, 647 
Hermus valle^, 440 
Herodotus, 34, 52, 57, 192, 327, 329, 
332 ff., 887, 892, 898, 396, 890, 403, 
422, 664 

Hero-lauds, 251, 254, 255 
Hertel, J., 138 

Herzfeld, E., 827, 328, 385, 830, 338, 

339 

Hesydrus. See Sutlej 
Hill, G. F., 344, 438 
Hill, G. Birkbeck, 63 
Hillebrandt, A., 80, 86, 87, 106, 323 
Himalayas, 8 ff., 21,32, 33, 85, 38, 51, 76, 
80, 81, 129, 175, 191, 242, 304, 314, 
326, 376, 400, 401, 403, 423, 528, 629 
Hindh,325 
Hindi, 14, 16, 50, 51 
Hindu (Hapta), 324 

Hindu Kush, 20, 28, 32 ff., 43, 51, 52, 
79, 140, 322, 326, 327, 348, 350, 351, 
354, 364, 374, 376, 383, 387, 422, 424, 
427, 434, 442, 446, 457 ff., 466, 472, 
514, 540 ff., 645 ff., 554, 560, 563, 583, 
622, 645 

Hinduism, 15, 76 
Hindukan, seven, 324 
Hi(n)dug, 338 

Hindustan, plain of, 12, 13, 15, 22 
Hindustani type. See Aryo-Dravidian 
Hinglaj shrine, 381 
Hingol valley, 381 
Hippalus, 3G, 426 

Hippostratus, king, 547, 549, 552, 554, 
571, 572, 586, 687 
Hiranyagarbha, 107 
Hiranyakegin, 237, 238, 239 
Hiranyanabha, 122, 309 
Hirok, 30 
Hittites, 110, 320 

Hiuen Tsiang, 832, 506, 512, 524, 555 ff. 
Hiung-nu, 666 

Hoernle, A. F. B., 45, 110, 123, 138, 154, 
168, 585 

Hoffmann-Kutschke, A., 334 
Holdich, Sir T., 348, 352 ff., 357, 378, 
542 

Holkar, 15, 19, 21 
Holtzmann, A., 261, 265 
Homer, 78, 101, 391 ; Indian, 258 
Hooghly river, 9, 614 
Hopkins, E. W., 79, 81, 147, 214, 2G5, 
269, 272, 273, 323, 324, 473 ff., 478, 
480 ff., 484, 486 ff., 492, 494 
Horse, 67, 68, 99, 137, 234, 435 ff. ; on 
coins, 638; in sculpture, 620, 635 ; 
sacrifice, 102, 106, 119 ff., 130, 142, 
223, 256, 262, 302, 309, 318, 520, 521, 
531 

Hosten, H., 423 
Hotri, 107, 108 

How and Wells, com. on Herodotus, 329 
Howrah, 9, 17, 25 
Huber, E., 507 

Human sacrifice, 106, 123, 136,138, 142 
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^ ^yun, 24 

Qas, Huns, 304, 459, 660, 565, 566, 
684 

Hungarian, 16; Hungary, 69, 72 
Hunting, 100, 285, 270, 416, 417 
Huntsman, ratuin, 131 
Hydaspes. Sec Jhelum ; battle of, 365 ; 
Persian river, 568 

Hyderabad, Deccan, 18, 24, 614, 631, 699, 
600 


Hydeiabad, Sind, 21, 378, 517 
Hydrakes, 331 
Hydraotes. See Kavi 
Hypasioi, £452 
Hyphanis, 542,543 
Hyphasis. See Beas 


launa 640. See Yavanas 
I<?ana, 233, 238 
Idols. See Images 

Ikshvaku, 83, 133, 276, 298, 305 ff., 315ff. 
Ha, 304 

Ilan-jeliyan. See Verri-ver-Qeliyan 

lian-jef genni, king, 598 

lii river, 566 

Ilibiga, 84 

Ulyriiin, 71 

Images of gods, 238, 279; worship, 480 ; 

monuments, 612 ff. 

Imhoof-Blumer, F., 433, 434 
Imperial Gazetteer, 39, 40, 42, 43, 50, 52, 
85, 109, 110, 515, 524, 543 
Incantations. See Spells 
Indarpat, 23, 262, 308 
India, geography, 1 ff.; growth of law, 
277 ff. ; monuments, 612 £!.; peoples 
and languages, 37 ff.; sources of his¬ 
tory, 56 ff., 391 ff.; Vedio, 77 ff.; later 
samhitas, 114 ff.; sutra and epic period, 
ff., 251II.; Buddhistic, 171 ff.; early 
nistory of South India, 593 ff. 

India, White, 326 
Indian Mutiny, 16, 24, 25 
Indian Ocean, 2, 28, 336 
Indo-5ryans, 42 ff., 56, 57, 73 
Indo-Ohina, 613 
Indo-Europeans. See Wiros 
Indo-European (Indo-Germanic) lan¬ 

guages, 37, 41 ff., 49, 56, 64ff., 69, 71 
Indo-Iranian period, 52, 72 ff., 103, 111, 
125 319 

Indo-Scythia, 516, 632, 560, 564, 667, 669 
Indore, 15, 19, 21 

Indra, 72, 97, 99, 103 ff., 110, 111, 232, 
233, 238, 256, 257, 288, 320, 366, 422, 
485, 538, 606 ; gakra, 167 ; Sakka, 176, 
606; Sakka-pahha, 194 
IndrabhuU Gautama, 152, 164 
Indra ji, Bhagvanlal, 314, 675, 639 
Indramitra, 525, 526, 638, 626 
Indrapalita, 611 
Indraprastha, 23, 262, 308 
Indravarman, 577 
Indrota Daivapi faunaka, 120 
Indus, 21, 24 ff., 31 ff., 40, 48, 44, 46, 51, 
79 fi'., 118, 222, 824, 825, 329, 386, 


337, 345, 346, 354 ff., 372 ff., 377 ff.V 
383, 394, 395, 400 ff., 427 ff., 442, 446, 
455, 468, 472, 473, 516, 628, 532, 541, 
547, 559, 564, 667, 668, 570, 571, 584, 
694 ; delta. 543. 544. 648, 686; Sindliu, 
79, 324, 345; Kali Sindhu and branch 
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of the Jumna, 520 

Inheritance, 134, 243, 244, 279 ff., 284, 
287 ; primogeniture, 244, 284. 287 
Initiation ceremony, 235, 236, 238, 239 
Inscriptions, 60 ff., 141, 224, 529, 533 ff., 
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Inspectors, in Pataliputra, 410 
Interest. See Usury 
Intermarriage. See Caste 


Intoxicants, 102, 133, 137, 216, 271, 408, 
412, 555 

Invasions, 21, 23, 27, 28, 36 ff., 53, 60. 

See Aryans, Scythians, Yavanas 
Ionia, 391; lonians, 212, 225, 640. See 
Yavanas 


Ipsus, 432 

Iran, 27, 28, 30, 34, 35, 39, 45, 51, 62, 57, 
72, 91, 103, 104, 109, 111, 124, 320ff., 
400, 516, 640, 668, 572 ff., 677, 578, 
680, 684, 621, 622, 626, 634, 644; 
Iranian type, 42, 44; languages (Zend), 
49, 62, 71 ff. See Persia 
Iravati. See Ravi 

Iron, 56, 100, 137, 140, 615; age of. 66, 
614 


Irrawaddy, 6ff., 39 

Irrigation, 30, 31, 100,'128, 135, 417, 475, 

487 

Irulas, 604 
Irvine, W., 216 
Isamus, 542, 643 
Isidatta, 186 
Isidasi, 186 
Isidor of Charax, 326 
Isila, 516 
iikatay 327 

Islam. See Muhammadans > 

Issyk-kul lake, 665 
Istakhr, 621 

Itihasa, 251, 262 \ 

Itih^a-Purana, 251, ‘^7, 299, 301, 302 
Itinerarium Alexandri, 542, 675 
Itivritta, 482 
Itiviittaka, 197 

Itthiya, !l^shtriya, monk, 499, 608 
Ivory, 391, 594; workers in, 207, 632, 643 
Iyengar, P. T. Srinivas, 699 


Jabala, 152 

Jackson, A. M. T., 301 
Jacob, G. A., 120 

Jacobi, H., 110, 111, ,147 ff., 151 ff., 160, 
169, 178, 183, 256, 294, 820, 321, 470, 
471, 482, 483, 612 
Jadgals, 42 
Jah^glra, 336 
Jahnus, 126, 298 
Jaimini, 251 

Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana, 116 ff., 
127 
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/ns, 22, 55, 67, 160 ff., 275, 423, 485, 
504, 509, 512, 526, 532, 534, 596, 633, 
638; council, 165, 169, 482; inscrip¬ 
tions, 166II.; sculpture, 633, 639, 640, 
644; texts, 57 fi., 151, 165, 470, 473, 
482, 484, 549; 

165 ff., 169; Digambaras, 154, 158,165, 
166, 169 

Jaipur, 21, 22, 84, 121, 289, 316 
Jala Jatukarnya, 122 
Jalalabad, 348, 543, 546, 547 ; Nagara (?), 
543, 555 
Jalalpur, 361 

Jaloka of Kashmir, 511, 512 
Jamali, 158, 163 
Jambu, Jain, 164 
Jambudvipa, 304, 506. Set India 
Jamrud, 32 

"kanaka, Siiadhvaja, 

Janamejaya, 120, 121, 252, 302, 549 
Janapada, Rajanya, 539 
Jandiala, 371 
Jarasandba, 257 
Jarudapana Jataka, 211 
Jatakas, 140, 173, 174, 178 ff., 187, 188, 
197, 198, 201 ff., 257, 260, 295, 316, 
624, 629 
iaii. See Caste 
Jaugada, 496, 497, 514, 515 
Jaxartes, 28, 76, 329, 349, 434, 459, 563, 
564, 566, 567; Syr Daria, 70, 349, 434, 
564 

Jayanta, 238 

Jayaswal, J. P., 313 ff., 491, 521, 524, 535, 
537 

Jayavijaya caves, Udayagiri, 639, 642 
Jehu, 470 
Jeta, 216 

Jetavana, 202, 216, 624 
Jewish communities, 36 
Jhelum, 27, 59, 372, 468, 548, 549, 551, 
556; HydaepeS, 349, 359 ff., 369,373 ff., 
383, 406, 427 ff. , 468, 547, 568; Vitasta, 
80, 324, 345 

Jhelum, town, 361, 543 ; District, 547 
Jina, Mahavira, 159, 160 
Jinachandra, 166 
Jhatri clan, 160 
J&auikaa, 157 

Jabakfis. 

Jdslm&rvL 64S 

John of AiJtioeh, 433 

jolty, J-, 2?8, 380, 208, 28l, 284, 4^6, 
JOlXGBt 63 ff., 470 

Josephus, 339, 458 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., 583 

Jrimbikagrama, 159 

Sal procedure, 96, 97, 132 ff., 176, 
244, 271, 485 ff. See Crimes 

JuronM2 s!f20, 23 ff.. 46. 47. BOH., 120, 
121 , 124, 187, 214, 469, 516, 620, 624, 
526 ff., 513, 648; Isamus, 542, 543; 
Jobanes, 408 


Jumna-Ganges, 13, 15, 16, 21, 51, 5« 

59, 242, 308? 544 
Junagarh, 501 
Junnar, 530 
Justi, r., 325 

Justin, 332, 353, 384, 386, 430,435,438 ff., 
446, 454 ff., 460, 469, 473, 543, 674 
Jyotisha, 148 

Kabadian, 390 

Kabul, 32, 33, 224, 325, 327, 348, 452, 
469, 473, 642ff., 561, 562, 567, 574, 583 
Kabul river and valley, 28, 31 ff ., 43, 51, 
52, 79, 110, 322, 332, 336, 338, 339, 
345 ff., 350, 351, 354, 355, 383, 396, 
430, 442, 452, 472, 514, 616, 540, 541, 
544,646 ff., 650 ff., 554, 556, 657, 560 ff ., 
570, 571, 577, 684; Cophen, 322, 332, 
336, 345, 355; Kubha, 62, 79, 321, 345 
Kabulistan, 79 
Kacchi, 51 
Kachins, 7, 8, 39 

KacI, Ka(?i8, 117, 119, 120, 122, 123, 125, 
172, 173, 180, 181, 184, 274, 310, 315, 
316, 617, 627, 531; princess, 522 
Ka^iputra Bhagabhadra. See Bhaga- 
bhadra 

Ka<?u (Vasu) Chaidya, 84, 309 
Ka<?yapa, converted ascetic, 629, 630 
Ksidphises. See Kujula, V'ima 
Kaegi, A., 283 

Kafiristan, 82, 338, 641, 647, 565, 567 
Kafirs, 352, 354 
Kafshan, 332 

kahdpana. See hdrshdpana 
Kaikeyas, 274 
hdkanikd, 218 
Kakavanna Tissa, 609 
Kakavarna (KalaQoka), 503 
Kakkara-patta, 178 
Kalabagh, 337 
Kala<?oka, 189, 313, 503 
Kalaka, 167, 168, 532; Kalakacharya- 
kathanaka, 167 
Kalakanni Tissa, 611 
Kalamas, 175 
Kalan Tisa, 611 

Kalani Tissa. See Yatthalaya Tissa 
Kalaniya, 609 
KalanuH, 359, 881. 421 

Kfllsntika Tissa, oil 

ni&iu.si, 650 

Kfllasokii. <5f^a Eftia^oka 

ICaiaiial. SOi 

Kali flp, m,mjOl mff.Jlhdm 

aOD 

Kali Sindhu, 520 
Kalidasa, 612, 519, 583, 544, 600 
KaliAgas, 47,173, 242,473,616,630,684; 
Kalinga, 164, 166, 195, 223, 242, 314, 
816, 817, 192, 496, 497, 50-1, 614 ff.. 
594, 599, 605, 607, 639; Calingae, 601 
Kallatiai. See Kalatiai 
Kalpa, aeon, 308 

Kalpaeutra, 164, 156, 157, 160, 167, 227, 
228, 482 
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514 

Kammaliarattaka, 610 
Kampila, Kampilya (Kampil), 117, 119, 
121, 316 
Jiainsa, coin, 218 
Kainsa of Kosala, 180 
Kanakamuni. See Konagamana 
Kanakasabhai, 213 
Kanara, North, 603 ; Kannada, 594 
Kanarese, 49, 593, 602 
^Kanauj, 289; Kanyakubja, 512 
Kauchi, 531, 595; Conjeeveram, 596 
Kandahar, 28, 31, 33, 326, 828, 337, 338, 
347, 364, 869, 379, 380, 442, 443, 452, 
540, 542, 543, 545, 547, ^8, 561, 562, 
564, 568, 569, 570, 574, 580, 583 
Kangra District, 529 
Kanha. See Krishna 
Kanheri inscription, 601 
Kanishka, 224, 555, 581, 583, 585, 648; 

era, 583; inscription, 192 
Kannada. See Kanara 
Kan-su, province, 565 
Kanthaka, 630 
Kanva, sago, 242 

Kanvas, 77, 84,223, 224,317,318,521, 622 
Kanyakubja. Sec Kanauj 
Kaoshdn, 332 

Kapipa, 460, 547,567 II., 567; Kapisa, 555 

Kapi<?i, 555 S., 658, 560 

Kapilavatthu, -vastu, 175, 177, 498, 630 

Kapinahan, 390 

Kapisa. See Kapisa 

Kapisa-kani, 333 

Kapisoi, 339 

Kapishthala Samhita, 114 
Kara Kadphises, 584 
Karachi, 2, 14, 23, 27, 29, 31 
Karakoram range, 33 
Kari, river, 598 
Karikal, king, 598 
Karikal ChOla, 596 
karlsay 200 , 202 
Karli cave, 636 fl. 
karman, 143, 162 
Karna, 265, 272 
Karnal, 543 

KarnpuTarrift, 618 

^o-rnatie: 

Kairitl, 181 

kaf^hdpaticif 248, 995, 402, 680} 

. PP, 317 

500 

Kaahaka, Kanaka, 238 
Kashmir, 20, 32, 38, 48, 47, 80, 81, 117, 
121, 325, 819, 870, 078, 880, 896, 199, 
601, 611, 612, 528, 663 
Kashmiri, 51 
Kasi. See Kavl 
Kasibharadvaja, 202 
KaspatyroB, Kaspapyroa, 880, 894, 896 
Kaspioi, 339, 840 
kasgiteros, 891 
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Kassites, 76 
kastxra^ 391 
Katha, Burma, 7 
Kathaioi. See Kshatriyas 
Kathaka Samhita, 114, 119, 121, 139; 
school, 279; sutra, 236,279; Upanishad, 
116 

Katha-vatthu, 194, 197, 482, 498, 506 
Kathiawar, 20, 21, 224, 469, 472, 496, 
643, 606 
Katmandu, 25 

Katyayana, grammarian, 253 
Katz, E., 830 

Kaupambi, 117, 121, 308, 498, 517, 621, 
523ff., 538; KosambI, 185, 187ft., 201, 
214 

Kau(?ika Sutra, 115, 229 
Kaushitaki Aranyaka, 115; Brahmana, 
115, 118, 145, 148; Upanishad, 117, 
120 £f., 143 

Kautiliya, 294; Kautilya, 470. See Ar- 
thapastra 
Kautsa, 242 
Kavan Tisa, 609 
Kavasha, 125, 126 
Kaveri, 212, 595 ; Canvery, 2 
Kaviri-pattinam, 212, 695, 598 
Kavya, 25i, 264, 482 
Kayauians, 328 
Kepin, Jain, 154 

Keith, A. B., 102, 106, 109, 111, 113| 115, 
119, 123, 124, 138, 144, 147, 149, 321, 
341, 392. See Vedic Index 
Kekayas, 124, 127 
Kena Upanishad, 116 
Kennedy, J., 321, 329, 594 
Keralas. See Cheras 
Kern, H., 544 ; Album Kern, 255, 481 
Kesaputta, 175 
Ketkar, S. V., 240, 279 
kevala^ 169 
kevalin^ 160 
Khabari, 212 
Kha^ira, 229 

Khallatanaga, king of Ceylon, 610 
Khallatha Tissa, king of Ceylon, 610 
Khandagiri caves, 638 
Kh^^ava, 116 
Khandhakas in Yinaya, 197 
Khiiravola, 164, 166, 223, 314, 317. 492, 
P??, pop, 600 ff., 689 

Kjaardahthi aJphabisti 62, 65? ; 8xi tidiiici, 
44U, 452, 456, 52U, 589, 008, 005, 
557* 650. 500, 501, 500, 673, 574. 580. 

gat, fiPl i m \ 

502, 5?8, 581* 68‘i i inaf'oUe’ iiialks* 
625 

kharvatn, 208; khdrvafaka^ 476 

Kh&8l mu, 9, 12, 48 • 

Khattiya. See Kshatriya 
Khawak Pass, 348 .. , « 

Khema, daughter of kin^ of Mauda, 183 
hhetta. See kshetra, 

khilya^ 90 
Khojak pass, 30 
Kbojis, 97 
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_tdussa, 175 

.jtan, 500, 503, 507 

_lubiraka, 529 

Khuddaka Nikaya, 192 
Khuddaka Patha, 197 
Khyber pass, 28, 29, 31 ff., 352, 354, 561, 
563; Bifles, 32 
Kielliorn, F., 644 

KioHBling, M., 333, 335 
Kikatas, 86 , 123 
Kimvadanta, 231 
Kinohinjunga, 10, 68 
King, on coins, 342, 435, 547, 559, 560, 
586, 588 £f. 

King of Kings, 567 ft., 672 0., 677, 681, 
582 

Kings, Books of, 140, 391, 594 
Kings of the four quarters, 630 
Kingship, 940., 130 0., 

2440., 266, 268, 270, 271, 279, 2880., 
294, 414, 416, 476, 479, 487, 491, 492, 
606, 597; rajasuya, 118, 119, 121, 130, 
141, 271 
Ej-pin, 566, 567 
Kiratas, 274, 304 
Kistna, 16, 514, 629, 599, 602 
Eaproth, H. J. von, 65 
Ko^ar, tribe, 596 
Koh-i-Mor, 354 
Koh-i-Nur, 342 
Kohistan, 541 
Kohler, J., 479 
Koka, 121 
Kolanagara, 178 
Kolax goldfield, 4 
Koliyas, 175,177, 178, 199, 204 
Kolkai, 695 
Kolon Oya, 607 

Konagamana, stupa of, 498, 501 
Kondane cave, 636, 636 
Kongu-deQa, 595, 696 
Konkan, 530, 603; Konkani Mauryas, 
596 

Konow, S., 480, 582 
Koratas, 348 
Kori, Cape, 424 

Kosala, 61, 66 , 67, 117, 119, 121, 1^3, 
126, 130, 172, 173, 175, 178 0., 186, 
190,191, 200, 209, 274, 305, 306, 308 0., 
316, 316, 469, 527 ; Maha-, 180, 183, 
184 

Kosala Devi, 183,184 
Kosam, 308, 517, 524, 525 
Kosambi. See Kaugombi 
Kosi, 314 
Kottayam, 696 
Koyilvenni, 598 

SSa. 167, 238, 267, 258, 265, 272, 
31 ^ 366, 408, 419, 422, 423, 486, 626, 
596 * Vasudeva, 658, 626. Hee Vishnu 
Krishna, Andhra king, 600, 635; brother 
of Simnka, 629, 635 
Krishna. SeeDraupadi 
hrishnalay 137 
Krifibnapura, 408 




Krita age, 303 
Krittikas, 148 ; 

Krivis, 83, 118, 254 
Krumu river, 79, 321 
Jcshatra, 94 

Ksbatrapas. fifee Satraps 
Kshatriyas, 51, 54,98, 123, 12o0., 134, 
186,154, 204, 209, 239, 240, 248, 266, 
266, 270, 272, 280, 289, 297, 302, u04, 

313, 371, 488, 48U, 620, 621, 628, 610, 

577 601 ; Cathaeans, Kathaioi, . 348 , 

37l! 414, 416 ; Bajanyas, 54, 92, 94, 
130, 234, 528, 639 ; ratnin, 801; Upa- 
nishad doctrine, 127, 144 
Kshattri, ratnin, 131 
Kshemaka, 308 
Icshetray 90; khettay 200 0. 

Kshetrapati, 238 
Kshudrakas. See Oxydrakai 
Kubera, Vai(?ravana, 233; king, 629 
Kubha. See Kabul river 
Kubiraka, 529 
Ku^a, son of Kama, 267 
KuQilavas, 257 
Ku^a Tiasa, 610 

InfX'SdpWses, 561, 562. 582, 583, 
589; coins, 584 

Kujula Kara Kadphises, 582, 088 
Kukkutarama, 189, 601, 518 
kulapuituy 190 
Kulindas. See Kunmdas 
Kulja river, 665 
Kulu valley, 629, 643 
Kulutas, 529 
Kumara, demon, 231 
Kumari-panha, 194 
Kumhhin, 231 
Kunala, 500, 611 
Kunala Jataka, 204 
Kunar valley, 3510. 

Kunbis, 594 

Kundagrama, 157 • 

Kunika. See Ajata(?atru of Magadha 
Kunindao, Kulindas, 529, 539 
Kunti, 507 
Kurds, 42 
Kurkura, 231 
Kurma Purana, 301 
Kurram river, 43, 79, 321 
Kurucravana, 83, 94, 120 
Kuiukshetra, 47, 116, 120, 263, 289, 308, 
316 

Kuxumbar, tribe, 698 
Kurumbas, 604 

Kurus, 23, 47, 50, 51, 65, 88 , 84, 1^7 0., 
130, 132, 172, 204, 253, 264, 256, 258, 
2620., 302, 306 0., 315, 316, ^26, 

549; Kuru-PafichdlaB, 118, 119, 121, 
130, 132 

Kuua Jataka, 209 
Kusban, 332 
Kashan pass, 350 

Kushtoas, 60, 62, 168 , 224, 22o, 667, 

661, 662, 570, 6818., 622, 602, 648, 
Gushana, 684 
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' 175, 199, 201, 214, 491 
507 

rtaka, title, 683 
Kusumapura. See Pataliputra 
Kutakanna Tissa, 611 
Kutavanija Jataka, 211 
Kutb Minilr, Delhi, 25 
Kuvannil, Kiiveni, 606, 607 
Kuvera, king, 629 


Labdanes, 579 
Lac6te, F., 311 
Ladakli, 33 
Laghman, 541^556 
Labndii, 51 
Lahore, 26, 27, 31, 32 
Lajji Tissa, 610 
Lake, Lord, 24 
Lakhpat, 379 

Lakshmi, 638 ; in sculpture, 638, 640 

Lnkshmidevi, 293 

Lala, Lata, 606 

Laiita-vistara, 166, 185, 188 

Lambakanni, 610 

Lampaka, 555 

Landi Kotal, 32 

Lanja Tissa, king of Ceylon, 610 
Lanka, 213, 272 
Lansdowne bridge, Sukkur, 29 
Laodice, 445, 453, 454 ; coins, 465, 647 
Lasson, C., 162, 263, 391, 395, 468, 470iff., 
484, 612 
Lata, Lala, 606 
Latage, 406 
laukika, 186 

Lauriyii Nandangarh, 616, 619 
Lava, son of Earaa, 257 
Law, M. N. , 294 

Law, 413, 482, 485 ; Law-books, Dhar- 
ma<?astras, 63, 204 ; period, 220 ff., 
277 ff. 

Leh, 32, 33 
Leonnatus, 881 
L6vi, S., 350, 372, 396, 501 
Levirate, 89, 247, 292 
Liaka Kusulaka, 666, 659, 575, 676, 583, 
691 

Licchavis, 167, 176, 178, 182, 183, 199, 
311, 491 

Liddell and Scott, 391 
Linguistic Survey of India, 60 
Lion, 68, 81, 100, 407; in architecture, 
676, 576, 619 ff., 627, 628, 633 
Livy, 67, 455 
Lohapaeoda, Ceylon, 609 
Lokayatas, 482 
Lomaharshana, 297 
Lomas Bishi cave, 619 
Lona^obhika, 633 
Lucknow, 12 ff., 26 
LucuUus, 67 

Luders, H., 102, 255, 314, 577 
Ludwig, A., 81, 87, 96, 266, 323 
Lumbini pillar, 199, 498, 501 
Lunar dynasty, 298, 304, 306; mansions. 
See Nakshatras 


Lycia, 344 

Lysias, king, 556, 559, 589, 591 
Lysimachus of Thrace, 363, 432 
Lysippus, 645 

Macaulay, Lord, 304 
Maccha, 172 

M‘Crindle, J. W., 176, 203, 206, 341, 348, 
371, 396, 404, 421, 542 

Maodonell, A. A., 211, 324. See Vodio 
Index 

Macedonia, 71, 353, 540; Macedonians, 
68, 354, 357, 368, 360, 361, 363 ff., 371, 
373, 375, 383, 384, 386, 404, 428 ff., 
439 ; coins, 386 ff. 

Machiavelli, N., 490 
Madagascar, 48 
Madawachchiya, 605 
Madda, 183. See Madras, tribe 
Madhuparka sacrifice, 232 
Madhura, 186,186 

Madhyadeca, 45, 57, 93, 110, 117, 118, 
121, 274, 276, 296, 305, 309, 317, 469, 
520, 526, 641, 544, 551 
Madhyama^i, 98 
Madhyamika, 620, 544 
Madhyantika, 499 

Madras, 2ff., 17, 19, 23, 117, 223; Presi¬ 
dency, 4, 29, 48, 529, 595, 616 
Madras, tribe, 121, 274, 549 
Madura, 3, 423, 596, 597, 606 
Maga, 182 

Magadhas, 48, 67, 146, 172, 173, 809, 
311; man of Magadha sacrificed, 123, 
124; kingdom, 59, 117, 124, 125, 155, 
160, 165, 167, 182 ff., 187 ff., 200, 223, 
224, 257, 274, 305ff., 309, 310, 313 ff., 
337, 372, 405, 469, 471, 479, 483, 519, 
627, 537, 600, 606 
Magadhi, 187 
Magama, Ceylon, 609 
Magas of Cyrone, 602 
Maghas, 148, 149 
Maghavans, 96, 107 
Magic, 138, 142, 146, 229, 236, 237 ff. 
Magnesia, 440 

Mahabharata, 23, 85, 225, 251 ff., 268, 
284, 291, 292, 296, 298, 304, 307, 396, 
468, 473 ff., 479, 481, 482, 484, 486ff., 
602, 597, 601; Anu(?asana, 265 ; South¬ 
ern text, 266 ; 8toi*y of, 262 
Mahabhashya, 253, 482, 495 
Mahachuli Mahatissa, 610, 611 
Mahadco hills, 48 
Mahadeva, See ^iva 
Mahadeva, missionary, 499 
Mahadharmarakshita, 499 
Mahagama, Ceylon, 609 ‘ 

Maha-Govinda, 173,183; sutta, 176 
Mahdbaku-siri, 601 
Mahajanaka, prince, 213 ' 

Maba-Kaccana, 186 
Mahakala forest, 582 
mahwnatta, mahdmdtra^ 199, 608 
Mahameglia-vana, 608, 609 
Mahanadi, 13, 16, 17, 19, 534, 536 . 
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^ahanaga, viceroy, 609 
Mabanama, king of Ceylon, 609 
Mabanandin, 313, 314 
Mabapadma, 313, 314 
Mabaparinibbana sutta, 184,188,195,196 
Mabaraksbita, 499 

Mabarasbtra, 499, 593, 594, 602, 603. 

See Maratbas 
Mabaratbi, 530 

Mabiisainmata-rajavaliya, 604, 607, 608, 


610, 611 

Mabasilu. See Mabacbuli 
Mahasiva, 608 
Maba-ummagga Jataka, 215 
Mahavamsa, 172, 182, 184, 185, 189 n., 
213, 3i2, 470, 498, 603 ff. 

Mahavana, 177 
Mabavanija Jataka, 211 
Mabavaruna, elder, 507 
Mabavastu, 172, 173 
Mabavibai'a at Anuradbapura, 499, 608, 
609 

Mabavira, 150 ff., 167, 169, 222, 311, 
480; Nataputta, 156; Vardbamana, 150 
Mabavrata, 141 
Mabavrisbas, 117 
Mahayana, 224 
Mab4, 595 
Mabendra, mt, 304 

Mahendra, Mabinda, son of A 9 oka, 213, 
499, 500, 506, 604, 608 
Mabi, 19 
Mabindatala, 608 
Mabisbakas, 603 
Mabisbaman(Jala, 499, 603 
Mabisbi, ratnin, 130, 131 
Mahisbmant, 603 , , , . 

Mabisbmati, 274, 531, 603; Mahissati, 


Mabiyaugana Tbupa, 606 
Maidan, Calcutta, 10 
Maisey, F. C., 476, 499 
Maitriiyani Sarnhita, 114, 131, 139 
Maitreya, in Piiranas, 301 
maitrif 504 

Maijbima, missionary, 499 
MaiibiniaNikaya, 156,178 ff., 185 ff., 189, 
102, 196, 197, 203, 204, 206, 208, 209, 
213 ff. 


Mftka, 338 
Makaian Tissa, 611 
Makandika-av^ana, 187 
Makba, 238 

Makkbali Gosala. See Gosala 

Makran, 29, 338, 380, 426 

Malabar, 2, 3, 5, 35, 36, 424 ; Point, 17 ; 

District, 595 
Malan range, 381 

Malavas, 375, 376, 491; Malli, 371, 375 
MMavika, 519 

Malavikngnimitra, 612,519, 520,522, 681, 


544, 600 

Malay Peninsula, 6, 48, 618 
Malaya, mt, 304 
Malayaketu, 471, 472 
Malayalam, 49, 698, 695 




Malimlucba, 231 
Mallas, 172, l75, 199, 491 
Malli. See Malavas 
Malwa, 16, 168. 242, 310. 316, 469. 472 
623, 528, 531, 533, 634, 68o, 600, 
fabric, 531 
Malwatta Oya, 607 
inand {mina)y 87 
Manaar, gulf, 2 ^ 

Manava Dharma ^astra. See Manu 
Manava Sutra, 236, 279 
mandzily 139, 140 _ 

Manchapurl cave, Udayagm, b39 

Mandalay, 7 

Mandbata, 531 

Mandhatri, 298 

Mandi, 372 

Mangalore, 603 

Manes (Fatbers), 108, 230, 232, 233 
Mansebra, 496 

Mantra period, 112. Rigveda 
Mantrin, 488 ^ ^ 

Manu, sage, 296, 303, 305 ; flood legend, 
140, 305 ; Svayambliuva, 303 ; Vaivas- 
vata, 304 

Manu, Law-book, 45, 51, 55, 199, 204, 
205. 214, 217, 218. 232, 244ff., 248. 
249 277, 279 ff ., 298, 427, 474 ff., 481, 
483 ff., 536, 601. See Manava Sutra 
Manvantara, in Puranas, 296, 303 
Manyu, 105 
Mara, 201 
Marar, tribe, 696 

Maratbas, 18, 19, 24, 26, 36, 44, 514, 630, 
635, 593, 600, 603. See Mabarasbtra 
Maratbi, 15, 61 
Maravar, tribe, 696 
mare^ 67 

Mai'giana, 437, 452, 458 ; Merv, 437 
Mariebavatti Vihara, Ceylon, 609 

Markan^eya Purana, 308, ^^9’ 

Marquart, J., 328, 330, 332,833, 830,338, 
339 

Marriage, 88, 89,126, 235, 236, 243, 2^, 
292 294, 480, 481 ; ceremony, 228ff., 

233, 234,239 ; child, 88, 424 ; purchase, 

234, 268, 291, 292, 414 ; svayamvara, 
293, 414 

Sir .1 TT.. 62. 214. 533. .562. 


671, 576, 580 ff. 

Martaban, gulf, 48 
martikhora^ 397 
Maruts, 76, 104, 105 
mdsakay mdsha, 218, 248 
Mashhad, 70 
Mashnara, 121 
Maski inscription, 602 
Massaga, 353, 866, 366 
Massagetae, 331 
Masson, C., 462, 577 
Mas^udi, 327 
Masulipatam, 599 
Matarigvan, 104 
M&thava, 122, 817 

Mathura, 167, 168, 274, 301, 816, 486, 
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20, 523 fE., 628, 631, 638, 554, 
620, 632; Lion-Capital, 576, 676, 
J33, 641; Methora, 408 ; Modoura, 526; 
Muttra,. 46, 57, 289, 316, 520, 526 
Matriarchate, 424 
Matsya Parana, 299, 301, 311 
Matsyas, 51, 84, 121, 263, 269, 274, 289, 
326; king, 121 

Ma-twan-lin, encyclopaedia, 566 
Mauakes, 341 • 

Maues, 168, 548, 554, 558ff., 56811., 576, 
589, 591, 592; Moga, 570; coins, 586, 
587 


Maunder, E. W!J and Mrs, 326 
Mauryas, 34, 44, 59 ff., 164,166,199, 223, 
224, 309, 314, 317, 318, 385, 429, 431, 
432, 439, 442, 443, 467 ff., 512, 514, 
516 ff., 522, 523, 529, 530,534,537, 540, 
599, 602, 612, 616, 618, 619, 621 ff., 
628, 634, 643; era, 535, 538, 539; of 
- Konkan, 596 
Maya, city, 531 
Maya,, queen, 624 
Mazdai, 580 

Meat-eating, Vedic, 101; later, 137, 232, 
271; selling. 215, 271 
Mcdalumpa, 175, 181 
Media, 76, 429 
Medicine, 138, 406, 418, 420 
Meerut, District, Division, 308 
Megasthenes, 14, 132, 146, 167, 175, 191, 
192, 203, 206, 280, 287, 331, 332, 392, 
395, 399, 400, 403ff., 433,467ff., 480ff.r 
489, 492, 493, 508, 597, 617 
Meghna, 9 
Mekong, 39 
Meleager, 364, 365 
Memnon, historian, 432 
Menander of Bactria, 445, 519, 542 ff„ 
547 ff., 560, 671; Milinda, 549, 550; 
coins, 551, 571, 586, 588. Ste Milinda- 
panha 
Heroes, 367 
Mcru, 354, 673 
Mcrv. Margiana 
Mesha of Moab, 62 

Mesopotamia, 62, 70, 76, 141, 442, 490, 
494, 516, 615, 617, 623, 626 
Metals, Vedic, 100 ; later, 137 ; mines, 
417, 418 

Metre, 108, 109, 147, 220, 239, 249, 252, 
254, 259 

Meyer, E., Ill, 820ff., 333, 338, 339 

Mhow, 15 

Mianwali, 395 

Michelson, T., 109 

Middle Country. Ste Madhyde9a 

Midihushi, 238 

Midland languages, 50, 61 ; Country. Het 
Madhyade^a 
Mihintale, 608 
Mihirakula, 560 

Milindapafiha, 193, 201, 205, 206, 212, 
218, 649, 550. Ste Menander 
Military caste. Bee Ksbatriyaa 
Milk-money, 198 


Mill, James, 281 
Milton, J., 299, 307 
Mimi, 317 
mina^ 88 

Minas (Miuavar?), tribe, 695 
Mitakshara, 278, 293 
Mitani, 73, 76, 110, 111, 320 
MithUa, 160, 173, 175, 215, 279, 317 
Mithilas, 315, 317 
Mithra, 75, 111, 319, 320, 325 
Mithradates I, 446, 456 ff., 648, 554, 567, 
668, 570 

Mithradates II the Great, 567 ff., 573 
Mithradates Ill, 569 

Mitra, 75, 104,105,110, 111, 233, 319, 320 

Mitra, S. M., 271 

Mitradeva, 223, 521 

Mitratithi, 83, 94, 120 

Miyuguna Thupa, 606 

Modi, J. J., 338 

Modogalingae, 601 

Modoura. Bee Mathura 

Moeris, 378 

Moga. Bee Maues 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 194, 498, 600, 506, 
603 ; Upagupta, 498 
Mogur, 596 

Mon-Khmer languages, 48 ; stock, 613 
Monghyr, 48, 309, 311, 315, 527 
Mongolian, Mongoloid type. 11, 36 ff., 40, 
47; Mongols, 23 ; Mughal empire, 24, 
26, 517, 662 ; Mongolia, 57 
Mongolo-Altaic type, 38, 44 
Mongolo-Dravidian (Bengali) type, 47, 48 
Monkeys, 274, 399, 405 ; apes, 391, 406, 
694 

Monsoons, 4, 11, 26, 35, 36, 402 
Montgomery District, 618 
Months, 139 
Monuments, 612 ff. 

Moon, 139, 143, 304 ; and Soma, 104 ; 

moon-rites, 236 
Mora inscription, 525 
Moravian Gap, 71 
Morieis, tribe, 470 
Moriyas, 175, 470 
Motasiva, Mota Tissa, 607 
Mote-hali, 176, 177, 199, 200 
Moulmein, 6 

Moulton, J. H., 321, 323, 826 
Mountain, on coins, 556, 590, 591 
Mricchakatika, 471 
mridhraodchahy 85 
Muohiri, 595 
Mudrarkkshasa, 467, 470 
Mughals. See Mongolian 
Muhammadans, 1, 15, 18, 27, 32; caste 
among, 55; conquest, 22, 23, 24, 58, 
532, 557 

Muir, J., 79, 81, 92,140 

Miijavant, mt, 80; tribe, 117, 322 

Mukalan, Tamil, 611 

Mukhanandi. 611 

Mula pass, 29 

Muladeva, 627, 589 

Muller, 0., 336 
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ler, F. Max, 79, 112, 413 
^'oltan, 31, 242, 325, 375 
Munda, king, 189 

Mnnda languages, 41, 48, 85, 117, 124 
Mura, 223, 470 
Murghab, 621 
Murree, 31 

Musalmans. See Muhammadans 
Mushikas, 377 
Mushkaf valley, 30 
Music, 103, 123, 207 
Musicanus, 377 ff., 416 
Mussoorie, 26 
Mutasiva, 607 ff. 

Mutibas, 117 
Muttra. See Mathura 
Muzaffarpur, 317 
Mykans, 338 
Mykoi, 340 
Myos Hormos, 426 
Myrina, 443 
Mysians, 71 
Mysore, 4, 5, 515 


Nabha, 26 
Nadapit, 120 
Nadir Shah, 39, 342 
Nadsur, 638 

Nagadasaka, 189, 312, 313 
Nagadipa, 605, 609 
Naga Jataka, 624 

Naganika, 318, 530, 536; Nayanika, 601 

nagara, 200, 201, 240, 247, 268, 476 

Nagara. See Jal^abad 

Nagaraka, 175 

Nagarakas, 488 

Nagarakhita, 623 

Nagarjunl hills, 612 

Nagari, 544 

Nagas, clans, 254, 595, 596 

Nagas, snakes, 164, 254, 274; king, 624 ; 

of Ceylon, 606 
Nagascna, 549, 550 
Nagod State, 523 
N^pur, 17, 19 
Nahapana, 577, 637 
Nahus, 84 
Kahusha, 298 
Naimieha forest, 302, 303 
Nairaujana, 629 
Naishadha, 117 

NukshatraB, 88, 111,130,148,149; origin, 

140 

Naksh-i-Bnstarn inscr., 334,337,338, 621 j 

cavon, 684 

Naianda, i''58 
Nami Bdpya, i22 
Nana pass, 630 

Nan&ghat inscriptions, 818, 530, 581, 
535, 600, 601 

Nanda of Magadha, 430, 471, 480, 537, 
538; NandruB, 430, 469; family, 470 
Nandas, nine, 164,189, (new) 318 ff., 817, 
318 

Nandasftra, 495 

Nandivardhana, 168, 311, 818 


Nandrus. See Nanda 
Nanga Parbat, 32 
Naonhaithya, 111, 320 
Naracjamsis, 264, 255 
Narada, elder, 189 
Narada, sage, 124; law book, 279, 280, 
282, 283, 285 ff., 290 

Narbada, 16, 18, 19, 81, 241, 301, 316, 
528, 531, 603 
Narendragupta, 513 
Nasatyas, 72, 110, 111, 320 
Nasik caves, 529, 635 ff. ; District, 529; 

inscr., 530, 535, 600 
Nataputta. See Mahavira 
natti, 176 

Navigation, 79, 101, 136, 140, 206, 210ff., 
269 

Nayanika. See Naganika 
Nearchus, 331, 332, 361, 372, 374, 375, 
380, 381, 398 ff., 403 ff., 411, 416, 418, 
421, 423 

Nedu-mudu-killi, king, 598 
Neduu-jeliyan I, 598 
Nedun-jeliyan II, 598 
Nedun-jeral-adan, king, 598 
Negrais, Cape, 6 
Neolithic culture, 49, 56, 612 ff. 

Nepal, 11, 25, 27, 47, 122, 165, 190, 501, 
529 

Nerivayil, 698 
New Zealand, 48 

Nicaea, on the Jhelum, 348, 350, 368, 
374, 543, 661, 553, 656, 688, 692 
Nicanor, 350, 355, 369, 383 
Nichakshus, 308 
Nicias, king, 546, 647, 586 
Nicocles, 370 . 

Nicobar islands, 6, 48 » 

Nidana-katha, 156 
Niddesa, 197 
Niese, B.,'376, 384 
nigamay 200, 201 

Nigantha (Niggantha) Nataputta. See 
Maliavira 
Nigliva, 501 
niyne, 325 

Nigrodha, son of Suaima, 600 

Nikayas, 173, 184, 186, 192 ff„ 197, 215 

Nile, 372 

Niigiri hills, 3, 4 

Niliya, Tamil, 611 

Ninifur District, 531 

Nindita<;va, 822 

Niramitra, 306 

nirgranthai 100, 106. See Jnina 
Nirukta, 117 

Nirvapa, Buddhist, 106, 506; Jain, 164, 
159 

Nisb&daB, Nishada-Bihapati, 132 

Nifihka, 98,187, 217, 218 
Nizam, 18, 24 

North-Western Frontier Province, 81,43, 
44, 541, 543, 544, 6G0, 563 
Norih-WoBtBrn Railway, 81 
Nrimani, 231 
Nuns, Jain, 137, 168 
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Occupations, 100, 136, 203 ff., 216ff., 
248, 474 ff. See Agriculture, Pastoral 
pursuits, Traders 
Octades (aUhaka)^ 197 
Oddisa, 606 
0^ra"de(j*a 601 

Odraka, Odruka, 518, 621, 524, 525, 537 
O^as, 601 , 

Ohind, 357 

Oldenberg, H., 81, 88, 92, 105, 108, 111, 
126, 144, 147, 149, 230, 236, 320, 321, 
483 

Oliyar, tribe, 596, 598 
Om, 230 
Omarges, 338 _ 

Omphis. See Ambhi 

Onesicritua, 358, 364, 398 ff., 402, 405ff., 
413 ff., 424 
Ooemo. See V'ima 
Ootacamund, 3, 4, 10 
Ophir, Sophir, 212, 391 
Opiai, 336, 394 
Oppert, G., 271 

Ordeals, 133, 134, 247, 279, 280, 282 ff. 
Orissa, 13, 47, 48, 117, 301, 495, 496, 514, 
516, 534, 594, 601, 602, 605, 606, 641, 
642 

Oritae, 380, 381 
Oriya, 51 

Ormazd. See Ahura Mazda 
Orobatis, 355 
Orodes I, 671, 578 
Orontes, 432 
Orosius, 568 
Orthagnes, 578, 592 
Orthokorybantioi, 338 
Ortospanum, 643 
Oasadii, 376 
Ostrovo lake, 384 
dtolihnoij 394 

Oiidb, 13, 14, 51, 55, 67, 117, 123, 182, 
309, 527, 644; Nawabs, 24 
Ox-liead, on coins, 561, 688. See Cull 
Oxus, 20, 28, 33, 51, 58, 70, 76, 338, 390, 
433, 434, 438, 454, 459, 541, 565, 666; 
Amu Daria, 70, 433 
OxyartoH, 870, 888 
Oxycanus, 877 

Oxydrakai, Kshudrakas, 331, 371, 375, 

m\ Sydr&kai. 408 

Pabliofla inscriptions, 621, 622, 624,625, 
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Pflcmavaipsa'dayR, 201 
Paoores, 677, 580(1., 692 
Pactycs. See Paktues 
pddrt, coin, 210 
Padaeans, 896 
Padma Parana, 801 
Padmavati, 313 
Pagan, 7, 8 


Pabarl, 51 

Pahlavas. See Parthians 
Pai<?acliT, 146; Picacha languages, 52 
Paila, 251 
Paintings, 642 

Paithan, Paithanikas. See Pratisbthana 

Pajjota. See Pradyota 

PakhthOn, 82 

Pakhtu. See Pashtu 

Pakthas, 82 

Paktues, 52, 339, 340, 396 ; Paktyike, 339 

Palaeolithic remains, 612 

Pa)aiyan Maran, 596 

Palaiyur, 695 

Palaka, 311 

Palghat, 3 

Pali, 67, 110, 483; home of, 187; texts. 

See Buddhism 
Palibothro. See Pataliputra 
Palk Strait, 2 
Pallavaram, 615 
Pallavas, 698 
pallit 268 

Pamirs, 27, 45, 62, 68, 343 
Pamphylia, 344 
pana, 286 

Panayamto, Tamil, 610 
Pahchalas, 50, 51, 55, 117ff., 121 ff., 130, 
132, 172, 204, 206, 215, 253, 254, 262, 
274, 275, 289, 306, 308, 315, 316, 468, 
469, 520, 525, 526, 538, 544 
Panchanada, 116 

Pafnphavim^a Brahmana, 116,124,126,131 
Pauchayats, 485, 486, 489 
Pandaia, 253, 408, 409, 423, 697 
Pandara Jataka, 211 
Pandavas. See Pandus 
Pandion, Tamil king, 597 
Pan(Ju, 5^kya, 607 
Pancjukabhaya, 607, 608 
Pandus, 253ff., 262 ff., 306ff.; Pandavas, 
253, 597 

Pan^u-Yasudeva, 607 
Pan^ya kingdom, 408, 423, 515, 595 ff., 
606. See Pandaia 

Panini, 113, 245, 249, 252, 253, 479, 482, 
518, 619, 628, 640, 555, 597, 601 
Panipat, 468 
Panis, 82, 86, 87, 97 
Panjkora valley, 351, 353 
Panjroles, 496 

Panjshir valley, 348, 660, 666 
Panjtar, 584 

Pantaleon, 449, 451,462,662 ; ooius, 465, 

646, 686 

Para 123, 309 

PoracAra, 262, 301 

Pftvadavar, tribe, 696 

Paraiitapa, IBQ 

Pttrft<;;u, 88 

Paraparlya, 189 

Paraplas of Androsthoues, 423 

Pftraskara, 231 ff., 235, 236, 268 

Paravatas, 82, 87, 124 

Parayana, 188, 189,197 

Par^avas, 822 





Index 


'arpD, 87, 322 
Par9va, 153 ff., 160 

Pargiter, F. E., 125, 275, 276, 299,’ 30G, 
309, 311 fif., 511, 518, 521,522,529, 530, 
533, 550 
Pariahs, 234 
Paricakra, 121 

Parikshit, Parikshit, 120 fif., 301, 302, 
306 

Parinah, 116 
Paripatra, 304 
Pari shads, 485, 506, 509 
Parivakra, 121 

parivrdjaka^ 151; wanderers, 186, 189, 
196 

Parivrikti, 130 
Parjanya, 104, 238 
Parkbam statue, 620 fif. 

Parnakas, 129 
Parnians, 87 

Paropanisadae, 355, 376, 383, 431, 444, 
541, 542, 545, 546, 555, 560, 583 
Paropanisus, Paropamisus, 327, 333, 427, 
428, 561 

Parthava, 87, 322 

Parthia, 59 fif., 87, 322, 342, 370, 427 fif., 
516, 542, 644, 645, 646 ; Pahlavas, 224, 
253, 304, 640, 554, 561, 562fif.; coins, 
457, 569, 586 
Paruetae, 87 
Paruparesanna, 327, 328 
Parushni. iSfi^Eavi 

Parvata, conspirator, 470; Parvataka, 
471 

Parvata, king of Nepal, 471 
Parvata, sage, 124 

Pasenadi, Prasenajit, 180, 181, 183, 184, 
306, 300, 310, 624 

Pashto, 52; PashtuB, 339, 347, 351, 380, 




Patrocles, admiral, 400, 433 
Pattala, 378,,379, 380; Patala, 543 
pattana^ 268; pattana, 476 
Paulkasas, 129 
Paunika family, 310 
Paurava, The. See Porus 
Pauravas. See Purus 
Pausanias, 432 
Pava, 163, 175 
Pavariya, 188 
Payasi Sutta, 211- 

Peacocks, 391, 396, 594; on coins, 538; 

throne, 342 
Pearls, 423 
Pearson, C., 362 
Pegu river, 6, 7 
Penner river, 595 
Pepp6, W. See Piprahwa 
Perdiccas, 351, 352, 354, 355, 357, 363 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 212, 426, 
548, 564, 585 
Periyar river, 595 

Persepolis, 384, 337, 346, 621, 634; art 
of, 628, 637, 638 

Persia, 26, 27, 51, 70 fif., 87, 213, 321, 322, 
392, 394, 395, 426, 617, 618, 621, 645 
inscriptions, 73, 74, 334, 540, 563, 626 
coins, 342 fif., 386, 456, 462, 645, 673 
weight-standard, 545. See Iran 
Persian gulf, 27, 28, 329, 380, 517 
Pertalis, 601 
Peru-nar-killi, king, 598 
Peshana* 328 

Peshawar, 29, 30 fif., 51,216,222,321, 355, 
427, 452, 542, 546, 561, 563; Purusha- 
pura, 543; District, 548, 576, 584 
petaklf 193 

Petavatthu, 197; com., 184, 187, 189, 
209 
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Pasiani, 459 

Pastoral pursuits, 99, 135, 177, 202, 269, 
287, 410, 474 fif. 

Pastyavaut, 80 

Patala, 543. See Pattala 

Patalapuri cave. See Manchapuii 

Patalene, 542, 543 

Ptitali, 313 

Pfitaliputra, -putta, 59, 165,185,189, 194, 
201, 223, 313, 393, 400, 402, 409fif., 
430, 4C9, 472, 475, 477, 482, 498, 500, 
501, 506, 512, 514.616 fif., 523, 527, 631, 
537, 644, 617; Kusumapura, 313, 477; 
Palibothra,430, 477 ; Pu8hpapura,544; 
royal name, 417. See Patna 
Patanjali, 479, 482, 495, 520, 544 
Pathans, 27, 32, 351 
Patiala, 26, 80, 242 
Patika, 570, 575, 576 
Patimokkha, 192, 197 
Patisambhida, 197 
Patitthana. See Pratishtbana 
Patna, 13, 14, 23, 48, 69, 122, 185, 213, 
214, 216, 309, 310, 477. 517, 643, 544, 
618, 619, 622. See Pataliputra 
Patrap^, 231 


Petenikas, 473, 614, 603 
Petersen, W., 109 
Peucelaotis. Sec Pnshkalavatl 
Peucestes, 376 

Peucolal'tis. See Pushkalavati 
Peucolaus, king, 657, 558, 587 
Phalguna, 148 
PhalgunI, 111, 148, 149 
Phallus worship, 85, 233 
PJiarrasii, 468 
Pharnazathres, 340 
Phegelas, 468, 469 
Phegelis, Phegeus, 372 
Pherecles, 438 

Philip, ofiacer={?) sou of Machatua, 355, 
360, 361, 370, 374 fif., 383, 384. 386, 
428, 468, 471 
Philipps, W. B., 580 

Philopator, title, 549. See ApoUodotus II, 
Strato II 

Philosophy, 107, 127, 141, 143, 144, 273, 
274, 482; in epics, 272, 273 ; philo¬ 
sophers, 419 fif. 

Philostratus, 394, 425 
Philoxenus, king, 646, 547, 557, 586, 
687 

Phooaea, 443 






Phraates 11, 459, 567 
Phrygians, 71 
Phryni, 542 
Phur, 380 

Physicians. See Medicine 
PiQacha, demon, 239; languages, 52, 146 
Pijavana, 94, 306 
Pilayamara, Tamil, 610 
Pilei, on coins, 556, 558, 559 
Pi-lo-sho-lo, 556 
Pilu-sara, 556 
Pin(Jola Bharadvaja, 188 
Piudus, 71 
pipilikaf 396 
Pipphalivana, 175, 470 
Piprahwa Tope, 182, 623, 634 
Pipru, 84 
Pir Patho, 379 

Pischel, R., and Geldner, K. F., 79, 81, 
89, 92, 94, 99 
Pishin valley, 30, 328 
Pitakas, 192 ff. 

Pitalkhora cave, 635, 636, 638 
Pithon, satrap, 376 £f., 383, 381, 428, 429, 
468 

Plahsha, tree, 240 
Plaksha Prtoavana, 117 
Plataea, 346 
Plato, 420 

Plato, king, 456, 457 ; coins, 465 
Pliny, 332, 373, 385, 397, 402 ff., 406, 
423 ff., 430, 433, 543, 555, 597, 599, 
601, 675 

Ploughing rite, 237 

Plutarch, 351, 353, 359, 364, 367, 373, 
378, 383, 397, 470, 550, 674 
Podiya hill, 596 
PolyaenuB, 338, 353, 361, 676 
Polyandry, 88, 258, 263, 294 
Polybius, 438, 440 £f., 512 
Polygamy, Vedio, 88; later, 136, 294, 414 
Polyxenus, 588 

Pompeius Trogus, 459, 643, 674 
Poona, 18, 19, 24, 26, 600 
Porticanus, 377 

Portuguese in Ceylon, 605, 606 
Porus, Paurava, (1) 349, 359 ff., 367 ff., 
373, 377, 383, 385, 390, 427 ff., 468, 
469, 471, 475, 479, 490, 491, 648, 549, 
651 ; (2) 370, 648, 649 
Poseidon, 379; on coins, 449, 465, 547, 
586 
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Prajapati, 97,105, 142, 144,145, 230,249 

Prakrits, 42, 57, 110, 124, 140 

Pramaganda, 85 

prdmdnikat 421 

Pramnai, 421 

prdnta, 268 

PrdSek, J. V., 329, 330, 335, 336 
Prasenajit. See Pasenadi 
Prasii, 313, 405, 406, 468, 469 
Prastoka, 84 
Pratardana, 120 
Pratipa, 120, 121 
Pratisarga, in Pur^as, 296 
Pratishthana, 623, ‘5315., 535, 536, 599; 
Paithan, 214, 523, 531; Pai^anikas, 
603; Patitthana, 214 
Pratisutvana, 120 
Pratyavarohana, 232 
Pravahana Jaivali, 121, 127 
Praxiteles, 646 
Prayaga. See Allahabad 
Prendergast, Lieut., 395 
Primogeniture. See Inheritance 
Prinsep, J., 152, 561 
Prithi, 87 

Prithivi, 103, 105, 230 
Pnthu, 87, 322 

Property, 90, 95, 97, 98, 128, 132, 179, 
198 ff., 247, 268, 287, 293, 475. See 
Inheritance 

Prostitution, 89, 97, 270, 481 
Pteria, 72 
Ptolemies, 425 

Ptolemy I, Soter, 363, 367, 432 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, 433, 437, 495,^ 
602 

Ptolemy, geographer, 212, 469, 526, 564 
Pugar, 695 

Pulahatta, Tamil, 610 
Poiioat, 695 
Pulika, 310 
Pulindaka, 518 
Pulindas, 117, 514, 606 
Pun^ras, 117, 242, 317, 601 
Punika, 310 

Punishments. See Crimes 
Punjab, 13, 22 ff., 31, 35, 43 ff., 47, 48, 
52, 79, 80, 82, 84, 93, 97,104,110,116, 
127, 168, 214, 224, 263, 324, 345, 346, 
351, 369, 373, 380, 383, 386, 388, 390, 
424, 444, 445, 447, 452, 468, 470, 471, 
479, 491, 496, 512, 514, 519, 520, 626, 
528, 640, 642, 644,647,548, 66,1 ff., 660, 
563, 570, 671, 676, 617, 618, 623, 625, 
645 


Potana, 173 
pouruta, 327 
Prabhasa. See Pabhosa 
Pra^astri, 488 
prdchya, 468, 469 
!^adattd, 245 
Pradepikas, 508 
Pradeshtris, 486, 488, 608 
Pradyota dynasty, 310, 311; king, 185 
(Pajjota), 310, 311 
Pragjyotisha, 274 


Punjabi, 15, 51 
pur, 86, 99, 240, 246 
Purali, 380 


purdnay coin, 217 

Puranas, 47, 220 ff., 245, 261, 262, 255, 
270, 276, 296 ff., 469, 473, 482, 496, 
511, 516 ff., 520 ff., 524, 525, 527, 529, 
530. 631. 533. 534. 636, 637, 544, 601, 


603 


Purdah, 293 
pnrisdddniyay 154 
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„rnavannan, 513 
•nr6hita, 95, 96, 107, 118, 122, 126, 127, 
131, 133, 492; royal, 126, 484, 488; 
ratnin, 130 

Purukutsa, 83, 94, 305 
Purus, 82, 83, 85, 120, 302, 305, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 316, 317, 349, 427, 468, 526, 
650; Pauravas, 307 
Purusha, 107, 142 
Purushapura. See Peshawar 
Purushasukta. Bee Kigveda 
Purvas, Jain, 165 
Pushan, 104 
Pushkala, 355, 370 

Pushkalavati, 336, 352, 355, 361, 383, 543, 
547, 552, 558, 559, 560, 570, 582, 687; 
Peucelaotis, 557; Peucolaitis, 558 
Pushkara, 301 

Pushpapura. Bee Pataliputra 
Pushpottara, 167 
Pushyadharma, 511 

Pushyamitra, 166, 223, 318, 611, 612, 
517 ff., 622, 527, 53011., 637, 544, 600 
Pythagoras, 359, 392 


Quetta, 29 ff., 328 
' Quilandi, 595 

Budhagupta, 507 

Kadinger, C. von, 394 

Bagbu, 298 

Eaghunandana, 108 

Bahula, 306 ^ 

Baiohur District, 502 
Baikvapama, 117 

Bailwaye, i3,16,17,22, 27,30 ; of Burma, 
8, 16, 20 
Bainfall, 9, 26 

Baja, Kosaian, 177,181,190. Cf, Kingship 
rdja-hhogga^ 179 

Bajagriha, 158, 160, 161, 163, 310, 527, 
536; 537, 612, 616, 629 ; Bajagaha, 181, 
183 ff., 194, 201, 213, 214, 218; Bajgir, 
310 

rdjakdriya, 199, 217 
rdja-kumdraf 182 
Bajanya. Bee Kshatriyas 
Bajanya Janapada, 539 
Bajaputra, 130 
Bajasthani, 61 
Bfi-jasuya. See Kingship 
Bfijatarangini, 468, 501, 511 
Bajiivaliyas, 604, 608, 609, 611 
Bajavikraraa-pravrittiya, 604, 608, 011 
Bajgir. See Bajagiiha 
Bajjugrahokas, 508 
Bajmahal hills, 9, 12, 13, 16, 34, 36 
Bajovada Jataka, 180 
Eajputana, 20fif., 36, 43, 212, 337, 468, 
489, 528, 544; Agency, 22; Great desert 
(Thar), 21, 29, 40, 45, 468 
Bajputs, 21 ff., 27, 314; origin, 528 
Bajukas, 487, 508 
Bajula, Bajuvula. See Banjubula 
Bakshasa, minister, 471, 472 
Bakshasas, 106, 230, 238 


Sl 


Bakshita, 499 , 

Balamin Tissa, king of Ceylon, 610 ^ 
Bama, brother of Bhaddakachchana, 607 
Eama, hero, 178, 251, 257, 264, 273, 292, 
309 

Baraagama, 175, 178 
Bamagona, 607 

Bamayana, 122, 251 ff., 264, 309, 317, 
479, 482 
Bamganga, 314 
Bamgarh hill, 642 
Bamnagar, 316, 525 
Bampurva, pillar, 501 
Bangit river, 10, 11 
Bangoon, 2, 6 ff. 

Banha, 325 

Bani Gumpha, Udayagiri, 639, 640, 642 
Banjabula, 526, 527, 538, 554, 575, 676, 
589; Bajula, 575 ; Bajuvula, 526, 575 , 
Bapson, E. J., 256, 332, 343, 421, 438 
525 ff., 552, 561, 568, 572, 576, 578, 
582, 601 

Bashtrakutas, 603 

Bashtrikas, 514, 530, 535, 600. See 
Marfithas 
Bathaesthas, 125 
Bathakara, 125; ratnin, 131 
Bathikas, 603 
rathin, 270 
Batnins, 130, 297 
Eatri, 105 
Battas, 603 
Bavana, 264 
Baverty, G. H., 375 

Bavi, 27, 121, 649, 650; Parushni or 
Iravati, 80 ff., 324, 345; Hydraote^, 
345, 349, 370, 371, 373, 375, 376 
Bawalpindi, 31, 61, 214, 222, 321, 345, 
387, 390, 427, 434, 542, 563 ; District, 


Bawlinson, G., 330 
Bea, A., 623 

Bebom (dvija), 234, 235, 240, 248, 285 

Bechna doab, 550 

Bed Sea, 425, 426, 517 

Begling, K., 388 

B^musat, A., 566 

Benu, 174 

Ribhus, 105 

Rice, 7, 10, 135, 202, 413, 594 
Rigveda, hymns, 52,106 ff., 139, 144, 147, 
202, 223, 224, 229, 239, 249, 264, 301, 
322, 529 ; Anukramani, 126 ; Purusha- 
Bukta, 86,92,94,107, i42 ; period, 43 ff., 
52 If., 73, 76 ff., 93, 108, 116, 122, 126, 
139, 144, 247, 298, 305 H., 821, 474, 
482, 491, 494, 615, 616 
Bijra9va, 89 
ftijupSlika, 159 
Riksha, 304 
Rinamchaya, 84 
Bipunjaya, 310 
Bishabha, iirthakara, 153 
Bishabha Yajnatura, 124 
Bishabhadatta, Brahman, 157 
Rishabhadatta, strategos, 577 
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Bee Itthiya 

Sir H. H., 40, 44, 110 
Kita, 103 
Rituparna, 124 
Roberts, General, 33 
Rockhill, W. W., 188, 603 
Rogers, E., 437 

Robana, brother of Bhaddakachchana, 
607 

Rohana, province, 600 
Rohiiii, river||178 
Rohri, 29 , 31 
Romaka, 249 
Roman Empire, 385 
Roruka, 173, 212 
Roruva, 174, 212 
Roth, R., 80, 108, 284 
RuQamas, 84 

Rudra, 104, 136, 144, 145, 230, 232, 233 
Ruhuna, 609 

Rummindei pillar, 199, 498, 501 
Rupar, 372 , 643 

Sabha, Tedic, 96; later, 133, S-ie, z71 ; 

sabhasad, 133 
Sabns. 377 ‘ 

Sacae. Bee Qakas 
Sacarauli, 459 

Sacrifices, 106, 107, 127, 129, 141, 145, 
146, 225. Bee Horse, Human, Soma 
Sadanira, 122, 309 
Saddha-Tissa, 609, 610 
Sagala, Sangala, 214, 371, 446; Qakala, 
519, 543, 649, 650 ; gakala-dvipa, 550 
298 

Sahadeva, 84, 306, 310 
sahajdtdf 188 
Sahajtiti, 214 
Sahasram, 496, 501, 506 
Bdhdnusdhi, 168 
Sahya, mt, 304 
Sal, 566 
Sajjanela, 178 

Sakai, Sakas. See Cakas. Saka Tigra- 
khauda, 338, 664 ; Etaumavarka, 564 ; 
Taradaraya, 665 
Sakasena, 601 
Sakastana, 338 
Saketa, 201, 202, 214, 544 
Sakiyos, 175181, 182, 199, 204. 209; 

Cakyas, 470; eponym, 306 
Sakka. See Indra 
Sakkara, 175 
Sakulyas, 244 
Salem District, 595 
Siilivahana, 631 

SaUet, A. von, 436, 448, 450, 463, 558 
Salsette, 17 
Salt Range, 372 
Salvas, 121 

Salween valley, 6 fif., 39 
Sama tribe, 328 
Samaga, 159 
Samagama, 176 
Samahartri, 487 


Saman chants. See Samaveda | 

Samafinaphala-sutta, 184 
Samantapasadika, 185, 213 
Samapa, 514 . . ' 

Samarkand, 32 

Samaveda, 114 £E., 124, 229, 234; Saman 
chants, 107, 108, 136 
Samaxus, 369 

Sambala, Qambala, monk, 499, 608 
Sambhutavijaya, 164, 165 
Sambus, 377, 378 
Samgiti sutta, 194 
sarngrahana, 475 
Samgrahitri, ratnin, 131 
Samhitas, 77ff., 112 ff. 

Samiti, 96, 133 

Sammeta, mt, 154 

Samprsti, or Sahgata, 166, 611, 512 

Samudragupta, 528 

Samyutta Nikaya, 178,180,181, 184,186, 
187, 189, 192, 194, 196 ff. 

Sanabares, 680, 692 

SancbT, 476, 470, 408 ff., 523, 533, 619, 
622, 624, 626ff., 633, 634, 637, 643, 
644, 627 
Sandal, 325 

Sandrocottus. See Chandragupta 
Sangala. See Sagala 
Sahgata. See Samprati 
Sangaya, 355 

Sangha, 205, 207, 217, 218, 496, 506 

Sahghamitta, 499,500, 608 

Sanjana, D. D. P., 325 

Sahkha Jataka, 213 

Sahkhya, 273, 482 

Sahnidhatri, 488 

Sannyasis, 409 

Sanskrit, 16, 42, 57, 62, 63 ff., 71, 73, 75, 
225, 264 

Sanskritio languages, 15 

Santal Parganas, 48 . ' . 

santhdgdra. See Mote hall 

Sapedana, 580,581 

Sapin^a, 243, 244 , 

Sapta sindhavas. See Seven rivers 
Sapuga, 178 
Sarama, 231 
Sarandib. See Ceylon 
Sarangoi, -ai, 328, 340 
Saraostos. See Surashtra 
Sarftflvati, 4n ff., 69, 79, 82, 87, 105, 110, 
116,117,122,305,306, 321; ini Brahma- 
varta, 110, 308; Indus, 80, 83 ; Sarsuti, 
80 

Saraucae, 459 
Sarayu, 84 

Sarga, in Puranas, 296 ' 

Sarmanes, Sramnai, 419ff., 484 
Sarnath, 14, 498, 600, 617 ff. 

Sarre, F., 327, 328, 335, 336, 338, 339 
Sarshaparuna, 231 
Sarsuti. See Sarasvati 
Sasas, strategos, 577, 678, 580, 581, 690 
Sassanians, 323, 824, 326, 342 ; coins, 584 
Sata, S&tavahanal^atakarni), 631, 699 ff., 
003; (Jatavahanas, 529 
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Sati Sirimanta, 001 
Satiyaputas, 516, 599, 603 
Satlaj. See Sutlej 
Satpura range, 10, 21 
Satrajita. Sec Qatanika 
Satraps, 67,225, 383, 386, 437 ff.; Indian, 
337, 355, 427ff., 574£f.,633; western. 
See Qakas 
Sattabhu, 174 

Sattagydae, 322,328, 338; Sattagydia, 330 
Sattras, 141 
Satvants, XI7, 120, 122 
Satyahavya. Sep. Vasishtha 
Satyakama Jabala, 127,152 
Saubhuti, Sophytes, 61, 371, 372, 407, 
414 ; coins, 388, 430, 463, 623 
Saussure, F. de, 140, 149 
Sauti, 297 
SauvbMLS,, 274 

Savattbi. See 
Sa'vitri, 104, 105 
Sayce, A. H., Ill, 321 
Schiefner, A. von, 511 
Schlagintweit, E., 283 
Schoff, W. H., 329, 330 
Schroder, L. von, 138, 265 
Schubert, R., 362, 367 
Schwanbeck, E. A., 468, 472 
Schwartz, E., 399 
Scylax, 336, 39311., 423 
Scythians, 44, 60, 61, 168, 224, 332, 338, 
457 If., 532,563ff.,567£f.,626. See Qakas 
Scytho-Dra vidian (proto-Dravidian) type, 
40, 44, 594 

Scytho-Parthians, 645 £f. See Parthians 
Soaeons, 4, 135, 206, 404; six, 189 
Seistan, 28, 34, 39, 327, 328,939., 338, 347, 
379. 412, 443, 462, 532, 610, 648, 564, 
56711., 680 ; era, 576; Sijistdn, 504 
Sek, 666 
Sela autta, 215 
Seleucia, 432, 434, 435 
Seleiioids, 59, 385, 440, 458, 467, 602, 
616, 621, 632 ; coins, 433 ff. ; era, 456 
Seleucus I,Nicator, 34, 67,331, 363, 389, 
400, 429 ff., 435, 444, 462, 472, 495, 
541, 543 ; coins, 463, 623 
Seloucns TR 439, 440 
Seleucus lit, 43y ~ 

Seleucus IV, 454 

SclououB, aon of Antiochus I, 432, 434 
Semiramifl, 29, 381, 332 
Semitic alphabet, 62, 141; civilisation, 
87, 88, 105, 140, 391; languages, 37; 

naksbatras, 88 

Sena, Tamil king, 608, 609 
Senajit, 306, 307, 310 
Senani, 96, 132 ; ratnin, 130 
Senapati, 488, 577 

Senart, E., 260, 483, 502, 508, 608, 582, 
597, 599, 602, 603, 621 
Seneca, 425 
Sores, 542 


Seriv^ija Jataka, 211 
Serpents. See Snakes 
Sot Mahot, 809, 623 
Setae, 599 

seff/iz. See gresh^hin 
Seven holy places, 531 
Seven rivers, 46, 61, 57, 324 
Shabbazgarhi, 496 
Shahis, 667 
Shahjahanabad, 25 
Shah-ke-Dheri, 466, 643, 648. See Taxila 
Shans, 8 ; States, 49 
shaonaiio shao, 168 
Shekels. See Sigloi 
Shipping. See Navigation 
Si^kot, 370, 446, 619, 543, 549, 550 
Siam, 6, 6; Siamese-Chinese, 49 
Sibae, 374 
Sibyrtius, 472 
swaapnra, 515 
Siddhania^ Jain, 166 
Siddhartha, father of Mahavira, 157 
Siddhattba. See Buddha 
Sidgwick, A., 394 
Sieou, Ohinese, 139, 140 
Sigerdis, 543 
Siggava, 506 

Sigloi, Shekels, 343, 344, 350, 673 
Sihabahu, 606 
Sihala, Sihaladipa, 606 
Slhapura, in Gujaiat, 606 
Sihasivali, 606 
Sihor, 606 

Sijistan. See Seistan 

Sikhs 24, 27, 56 ; feudal states, 26 

Silekim, 11 

Silanisamsa Jataka, 213 1 

Silas, river, 404 
Silas, 192,197 



Silavati, 175 
Silver, 342, 615 
Blmalltt, 7G 

Simhala, Simhaladvipa, 005 
Simhapura, capital of Kalinga, 607 
Simhavalli, 606 

Simla, 17, 21, 24,26; Hill States, 629 
Simnka, 224, 318, 529, 530, 699 
Sind, 21, 23, 27, 31, 36, 44, 79,. 214, 326, 
337, 37611., 380, 883, 395, 403, 407, 
413, 416, 427, 468, 472, 540, 548, 560, 

664, 569, 606 

"StotSiiirOlr - 

Sindhia, 16,19, 21, 22 

ftindhu. tributary of Jumna, and Kali 


Sindhu, 620. See Indus 
Sindhus, tribe, 274 
Sinhalese. See Ceylon 
Sindimana, 378 
Sipra, 316 
Siradhvaja, 317 
Sirhind, 46, 308 
Sirkap, 680 
Sisara, 231 

Sisikottos. See Qa<?igupta 

Sistan. See Seistan 

Sita, 122, 264, 292,317 ; furrow, 237 
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201 

bag valley, 6, 7 

iJ, J. P., 4B4 
Sixteen Great Powers, 172 
Siva, palace guard, 610, 611 
Skanda, 485 ; Parana, 300 
skiapodeSy 393 

Slaves, 100, 101, HO, 128, 129, 135, 205, 
209, 216, 916, 267, 268, 285, 287, 291, 
294, 416, 481, 482 
Slavs, 71, 7^' 

Slavonic languages, 71, 73, 74 
Smarta Sutras, 228 
Smerdis, 333, 384 

Smith, V. A., 140, 141, 157, 199, 299, 
314, 329, 33511., 341, 348, 350 ff., 356, 
357, 361, 371, 375, 376, 379, 408, 480, 
515, 565, 668, 614, 015 
Smriti, 277 

Snakes, 405 ff.; charming, 204,207, 406; 
drought-demon, 105; worship, 106,146, 
232 ; on coins, 539- See Nagas 
Soanus, 468 
Soasius. See Swat 
Socrates, 369 

341, 377, 454, 459 
Sogdiana, 386, 390, 434 ff., 454, 469 
Sohan, 468 

Solar dynasty, 276, 298, 304, 305 
Soli. See Cho|a 
Soliman mts, 822 
Solomon, king, 391 

Soma, 77, 102, 104 j0f., 127, 128, 141, 231, 
232, 320; moon, 89, 104; source of, 
80, 81 

aomacarman, 511 
Somadhi, 310 
Somaka, 84 

Son, river, 13,16, 16,19, 182, 411,469, 477 
Sona Kutikanna, 186, 499 
Sonaka, 606 
Suiiarl, 634 
Sonmiani, 380 
Sonuttara, thcra, 609 
Sopara. See Suppajuka 
Sopeithes. See Saubhuti 
Sopliagasenus, 442, 443, 512 
Sophir, 212 ; Ophir, 391 
Sophytes. See Saubhati 
Soroadcios. See Suryadeva 
Soter Megas, 581 
Sovira, 173, 174, 212, 214 
Spalagadames, 574, 589, 590 
Spalahorcs, 678, 574, 590; Cpalahora, 
Spalyris, 574, 689 
Spalirises, 662, 673, 674, 590, 691 
Spalyris. See Spalahores 
Spaniards in America, 76 
Spartans, 377, 378 
Spatembas, 409 

Spells, 77, 95, 98,107,136,138,146, 237 
Sphines, 359 

Spiegel, F., 320, 324, 325 
Spitaces, 361, 365, 367 
Spooner, D. B., 341, 477, 673 
Bramnai. See Sarmanes 


Braosha, 325 k 

Sreowaoohim, 599 
Srinagar, 32, 501 

Srinjayas, 83, 84, 87, 118, 121, 130, 131 
Sao, Sai, Sek, 5G6 

stein, Sir M. A., 39, 328, 336, 468, 501, 
682 

Stenzler, A. F., 283 
Steppes of Russia, 69, 565 
Stevenson, J., 152 
Sthanikas, 486, 488, 508 
Sthapati, 122, 131 
Sthulabhadra, 165 

Strabo, 191,331, 332, 347, 350,352,357 ft.. 
861, 370 ff., 378, 379, 381, 388, 399, 
400, 40211., 411 ff., 430, 431, 433, 445, 
465, 467, 459, 472, 483, 489, 642,_644, 
548, 597, 675 

Strato I, Soter, 461, 548,551 ff., 559, 675, 
686 ff. 

Strato II, riiilopator,552,563,576,587 , 589 
SiHutonice, 432 
Subahn, 186 
Subba Rao, N. 8 ., 213 
Subhadrika, 119 
Subhagasena, 512 
Sugarman, 224, 318 
Sudar9ana, tank at Junagarh, 501 
Sudas, 81 ff., 91, 92, 94, 95, 126, 306, 308 
Suddhodana, 177, 306, 600 
Sudeshna, 601 
. Sodharman, 164 
Sue Vihara inscription, 585 
Suez Canal, 16, 17 
Sugar-cane, 404 
Subastin, Jain, 512 
Subma, 317, 601 
Sukanya, 126 
Sukkur, 29, 80 
Sukthankar, V. 8 ., 699 
Su-Kurkura, 231 

Sumana, Susima, brother of Agoka, 600 
Sumana, son of Sahghamitt^ 500, 608 
Sumana, sister of Pasenadi, 181 
Sumahgala-vilasini, 177 ff., 182ff., 188, 
193, 205 
Sumantu, 251 
Sumerians, 43 

Siimitra, king, 223, 309, 518, 521 
Snmitta, brother of Vijays, 607 
Sumitta, son of Kunti, 507 
Sumsumara hill, 176 
Snri, 304; worship, 104, 105, 257, 272; 
sun-god on coins, 450,465; in acolpture, 
638, 640. See Surya • 

Supparaka, (Jilrpiiraka, 211, 469, 603, 
606; Sopara, 603, 606 
Sura (Suvanuapineja), Tissa; 608, 609 
Sura, 102, 133, 137 
Surajbansi Rajputs, 304 
Suraaencs, Suraseni. See Qurasenas 
Suraahtra, 469, 585; Saraostos, 542, 643 
Surat, 212, 242; first factory, 16 
Surguja State, 642 

Surya, 76, 104; Soroadeios, Suryad^^va, 
422. See Sun 


wiN/sr/f^ 
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ra, daughter of the sun, 89 
^^usa, 391, 411 
Susemihl, F., 398 ff. 

Susima. See Sumana 
Susunaga. See Qigun^a 
Suta, ratnin, 130, 131, 257, 297, 301 ff. 
Sutlej, 24, 26, 27, 81, 345, 372, 468, 628, 
529, 543; Qutudri, 80, 81, 324; Hesy- 
drus, 346, 543 ; Zaradrus, 345 
Sutralamkaxa of Agvaghosha, 482 
Sutras, il2, 113, 116, 129, 132, 134, 147, 
277, 281 ff., 287, 482 ; family life and 
social customs in, 227 ff.; period, 220 ff. 
Sutta, ^vicion of Pitakas, 192, 197,198 
Sotta Nipata, 178, ’183, 188, 193, 196, 
197, 202 ff., 214, 216, 299 
Sutta Vibhahga, 197 
Suttee. See Widows 

suvanrm, *2X1 1 

Suvannabhumi, 213 ; Suvarnabhumi, 499 

Buvasira. See Swat 

Suvrata, 159 

Snya<?a8, 511 

sva-karjua, 54 

Svapnavasavadatta, 313 

Svastika, on coins, 539 ^ 

Svayatpvara. See Marriage 
Svishtakrit, 230 

Swat, river, 52, 79, 345, 351, 352, 355, 
360, 369 ; Soastus, 345 ; Suvastu, o2, 
79, 346 

Sydrakai. See Oxydrakai 
Syncellus, 438 
Syr Daria. See Jaxartes 
Syria, 59, 384, 427 ff., 540 


..Sl 


Taboo, 234, 235 
Tabriz, 70 
Tacitus, 66, 491 
Ta-hia, 459, 461,566 
Taittiriya Samhita, 114, l^l, 134, 135, 
139; Aranyaka, 115,252, 601; Brah- 
mana, 115, 116, 125 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription, 576, 584 
Takkasila. See Taxila 
Takkola, 212 
Takehaoila. See Taxila 
Takshau, ratnin, 131 
Talaiy-^anganam, 698 
TamaiiUi, 2ia 
Tamankaduwa, 604 

Tambaponni, dipa, 213; town, 606; 

Tamrapaml, Taprobane, 424 
Tnmbranarni river, 595 
K 15, 49, 212, 593 ff., 602, 605 
Tamile, 593ff., 608ff.; Tamil.-agam, 595, 
596 ' ^ , 

Tamraparni. See T&mh&v&^m 

Tanjore, 3, 4 ; . 

Taprobane. Tambapanni 
Tapti, 16, 19, 514, 531 
Taradaraya. See Sakai 
Tarai, 26 

Taranatha, historian, 511, 612 
Tartary, 445 
Tashkand, 389 


Taxation, 128, 131, 132, 179, 198, . 

245 ff., 268, 269, 289, 410, 418, 487 
Taxila, Takkasila, Takshaoila, 62, 186, 
214, 345ff., 349, 350, 354, 355, 357ff., 
367 ff., 376, 381, 383, 386. 403, 414, 
416, 421, 427, 468 ff., 473, 494, 495, 
497, 500, 514, 521, 532, 543, 552, 556, 
558, 559, 562, 56911., 575, 576, 580 
623, 625, 633, 646, 647 
Taxiles, 390, 427 ff. 

Teheran, 70 
Teleas, 441 
Tel-el-Araarna, 76 
Telingana, 598, 601 

Telugu, 15, 18, 49, 593, 594; Telugus, 
598 ff. See also Andhras 
Tenasserim, 7 
TevanI, 522 
Thaisl^, 17 
Thamanaioi^ 328, 339 
Thana District, 606 
Thaneaar, 80, 301, 468 
Thar. See Bajputana 
Thatagu, 322, 328, 338 
Theodotus. See Diodotus I 
Theragatha, 186, 189, 197, 202, 209, 214, 
215 

Theravada Canon. See Buddhism 
Therigatha, 181, 197, 201, 218; Com., 
183, 186, 193, 205, 208 
Theriomorphism, 103 
Thessaly, 71 
Thibaut, G., 149 
Thomas. Acts of, 578, 579 
Thomas, If., 162, fisi 

Thomas, P. W.. 310, 329, 3«, ooo. ooo, 
341, 415, 417, 503, 618, 521, 622, 561, 
663, 564, 576, 577 „„„ 

Thracian, 71; Thracians, 351, 369, 370, 
384, 386 

Threalliug-floor aaArifice, 238 
Thulathana (Thulanaga Y), 610 
Thunderbolt, on coins, 638 
Thnparama at Anuradhapnra, 608 ; Great 
Thupa, 609 

Sti2^-*1,B2.3S.35,.B9;47^5^^^ 
496,565; plateau, 33; tradition, 188»503 
Tibeto-Burmese, 39, 49 
Tibeto-Chinese languages, 37. 41. 49: 
317 

Tiger, 68, 81, 407; in sculpture, 635 

Tiger hill, 10 

Tigrakhauda. See Sakai 

Tigranes, 669 

Tigris, 27, 70, 432, 434 

Tilak, B. G., 149 

Timarchus, satrap, 457 

Tin 391 

Tinnevelly, 423, 595 
Tipu, Sultan of Mysore, 5 
Tiraiyar, tribe, 696 
Tirhut, 48, 117, 123, 317 
Tiridates, 87, 438 
Tirindira, 87 
tirthakarai 153, 159, 160 
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Tisagutta, 163 
Tishtar Yasht, 326 
Tishya. See Tissa 
Tishyarakshita, 500, 630 
Tissa, minister of Vijaya, 607 
Tissa, son of Konci, 507 
Tissa son of Mahachuli, 610 

TisBft, 71061031 of Agoka, 498, 600 
Tissa, wood-carrier, 611 
Tissa Abhaya, 609, 610. See also 
Devanampiya, Ganapa, Moggaliputta, 
Sura 

Tissanuvara, 607 
Tivara, 500 
Toalas, 41 
Tochari, 459 
Tod, J., 284 

Tomaschek, W.,830, 371, 379, 380 
Ton^i, 595 
Torioua, 457 

Totemism, 106 _ 

Traders, 129, 13G, 211 £f.. ‘‘^9, 426, 433, 
434, 478, 479 . 

Tr<unBmigranon,108, 112,138,143,144,162 

Trasadasyu, 83, 94, 95, 120 

Travancore, 3, 20, 695 

Treasurer of gilds. See Gilds 

Tree, worship, 105 ; on coins, 538, 639 

Treta age, 303 

Tripala, 167 

Trichinopoly, 3, 4 ; Old, 595 
Tri^ula emblems, 682, 629 
Tridhtttu (Trivrishan), 83 
Tril-uhi, 05 

Trinaskanda, 91 
Trinity, Hindu, 279 
Triparadisus, 428, 429 
Tripod on coins, 586 ff. 

Trita, 104 

TritbUS, 81, 91, 92, 120, 308, 618 
Trivrishan (Tridhatu), 83 
Trojan war, 307, 376 
Tryaruna, 83 

Tsan-po. See Brahmaputra 
Tucker, T. G., 394 
Tugrya, 84 

Tulla, Tulna, king of Ceylon, 610 
Tura Kavasheya, 120, 121 
Xuran, 28 
Turanians, 440 
Tiirghna, 116 

Turkestan, 28, 44, 60, 69, 70; Chinese, 
89, 57, 62, 500, 602, 643, 565, 582 ; 
Russian, 565 

Turko-Iranians, 42, 44, 85 
Tumour, G., 470 
Turva(?as, 82, 84, 118 
Turvasu, 640 
Tushaspha, 501 
Tuticorin, 2, 6 
'Tyrians, 594 

Tyricapes, 350, 355, 370, 376 
Tzetzes, 394 


uhbdhikdf 176 
UQinaras, 84, 117, 118, 121 
Udaipur, 21, 22 
Udana, 186, 187, 197 
Udayagiri hill, 534; caves, 638, 639 
Udayana. See Udena 
Udayin, successor of Ajata(?atru, 164, 311, 
313, 469 ; Udayi-bhadda, 185, 189, 
313 

Udena, 185, 187,188 ; vatthu, 187; Uda¬ 
yana, 308, 310, 311, 313 
Udgatri, 107, 108 
Udumbara tree, 240 
Udumbaras, 529, 539 
Ugrapravas, 297 
Ugras, 136, 235 
Ugrasena, 120 

Ujjain, Ujjaymi, 155, 166 ff., 310, 311, 
316, 469, 473, 485, 494, 497, 500, 512, 
514, 517 ff., 522, 531 ff., 539, 571, 600 ; 
tfjeni, 532, 639; Ujjeni, 185, 187,188; 
in Ceylon, 606 
Ulukhala, 231 
Ulumpa, 175 

United Provinces, 13 ff., 26, 40, 45, 47, 
307, 514, 528, 651 

Universal monarch, 153, 158, 318, 494, 
567 

Upagruti, 231 

Upagupta. See Moggaliputta 
Upairisaena, 327 
Upali, 161, 506; sutta, 161 
Upamaejravas, 83, 94, 120 
Upanishads, 94, 112, 114 ff., 118, 121, 
127, 142ff., 147, 249, 260, 264, 274, 
297, 299, 482, 549 
Upaplavya, 316 
Upapuranas, 300 
Uparaja, 488, 494 
Upatifisa, king of Ceylon, 609 
Upatissagama, 606, 607 
Upavedas, 245 
Upavira, 231 
Uraga, 373 
Uraiyur, 695 
Urmia, lake, 70 

Uruvela, brother of Bhaddakachchana, 
607 

Uruvela, Ceylon, 606 
Urva, 328 

Ushas, 79, 104, 105, 109, 113 
Ushavadata, 577, 637 
Us-Hindava, Usind, Usindam, 326, 327 
Ust Urt, 69 

Usury, 98, 137, 218, 235, 248, 287 
Utkala, 601 
Utriya. See Uttiya 
Uttara, missionary, 499 
Uttara, townsliip, 178 
Uttara-Kurus, 117, 118, 121 
Uttara-Madras, 117, 121 
Uttarapatba, 637 
Uttara-Phalguni, 148, 159 
Uttiya, king of Ceylon, 608 
Uttiya, Utriya, monk, 499, 608 
Uva, 604 
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, ,8, 117, 118, 121 
icha Br^mans, 209 
'agini, 238 
Vaddas, 41, 604, 605 
Vadiiapala, 523 
VadhryaQva, 94, 305 
Vadukha, 602, 639 
Vaekereta, 327 
Vai<?akha, month, 159 
VaiQali. See Vesdli 
Vai9ampayana, 251, 252 
Vai^eshika, 482 
Vai<?ravana, 233 
Vai^vanara, 238 

Vaipyas, 51, 54, 92, 93, 125 £f., 131, 132, 
203, 208, 239, 248. 256, 260, 267, 304, 
474; Vip, 54, 94, 95 
VaijayantI, 637 
Vaikama tribes, 83, 91, 118 
Vaikkarai, 595 

Taikuntha cave. See Manchapuri 

Yairadeya, 97 

Yairata, 316 ~ ^ 

Vairodbaka, 471 
Vaitahavyas, 121, 122 
Vaitana Sutra, 115, 229 
Vajapeya, 141 

Vajasaneyi Samhita, 115, 129 
Vajira, queen, i81 

Vajjians, Yriji, 172, 178, 184, 185, 188, 
190, 313, '317 
Yajramitra, 518 
Yaka, 119 
Yakadepasiri, 639 
Yakovakya, 482 
Yakradeva, 602, 639 
Yalabhi, 166, 169 
Valahassa Jataka, 211 
Yalakhilyas, 78 
Yalmiki, 257 
Yaluer, bourt, 216 
Varna, wife of Apvasena, 154 
Vamana Parana, 301 
Yamba-Moriyar, 596 
Vampa, in Puranas, 296 
Yainpanucharita, in Puranas, 296, 304 
Yamsas, 172, 187 ff., 310. See Yatsaa 
Yan, lake, 70 
Yanana, 578 

vdnaprasthay 151, 420,484 
Yanavar, tribe, 596 
Yanavasa, 499, 603 
vanavdsirit 420 

Yahgas, 47, 61, 212, 212, 317, 601, 605 
Vanji, 595 

Yahka, king of Kosala, 180 
Vara^ikha, 84, 87 
Yarada, 519 
Varahamihira, 397 
Yaraha Parana, 301 
Varanavati, 117 
Varchin, 84 

Vardhamajaa. See Mahavira 
varnd. See Caste 
Yarro, 425 
Yarshyfiyani, 242 




Varuna, 72, 79, 103 ff., 108, 

288, 319, 320 
Yarani Jataka, 217 
Yasavadatta, 311 
Yasettha Sutta, 204 

Yasishtha, rishi, 81, 92, 95, 301; family, 
89, iOl; Satyahavya, 121; law-book, 
217, 218, 245, 247 fl., 289, 290 
Yassakara, 185 
Yasu (Kapu) Chaidya, 84, 309 
Vasadeva, minister of ^^hgas, 223, 521, 
522 

Yasudeva. See Krishna 
Vasujyeshtha, 518 
Vasuki, astrologer, 611 
Vasumitra, 223, 518, 521, 544 
Yasus, 105, 232 
Yata, 104, 230 

Vatsa, 125, 126, 134; country, 310, 311, 
3i3, 31 6, 525 ; Yatsas, 627 ; princess, 
623. See VcLTngas 
Yatsyayana, 482 
Vatta-Gamani Abhaya, 610 
Yatiika, Tamil, 610, 611 
Yavuta, ratnin, 130 
Vayu, 104, 288 
Yayu Parana, 297, 302 
Veda, and Avesta, 319; fifth Veda, 256, 
299. See Rigveda 
Yedahgas, 245, 482 
Vedanta, 273, 274 
Veddas. See Vaddas 
Yedehiputta, 183 

Yedic dialects, 52, 57, 605; period. See 
Bigveda 

Yedic Indei, 40, 50. 61. 79, 84, 127, 146, 
152, 308, 309, 317, 323, siq. kos, 
529, 650 
Vedisa, 188, 500 
Vedi-siri, 601 
Veith, G., 367 

Yeiiaior, 

Veiiar river, 595 
Vendidad, 323 £f. 

Venkatagiri, 595 
Vermil, 598 

Verethraghna, 320, 678 
Verethrajan, 111 

Yen:i-ver.peliyan, 598 , . 

Ye^ili, Vaipali, 157, 160, 175, 185, 188, 
189, 214, 305, 317, 491; Basarh, 317 

"VootJOrblxt*, 

Vetasus, 84 
Vetravatl, 622 
Yibhitaka, 247 

Yip, canton, 91, 94, 95. See Vaipya 
Yipakha (Skanda), 485 
Yipakhadatta. See Mudrarakshasa 
Vippati, 91, 94 

Victory, on coins, 449, 547, 561, 663, o56, 
678, 680, 686, 688, 692 
Vipvakarman, god, 107 
Vipvakarman Bhauvana, 132 
Vipvamitra, 81, 82, 92, 95, 126, 629, 
639 

Vipvantara, 126 
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va^, 105, 223, 238 

__a, 117, 124, 223, 519, 600, 602; 

Ber^*, 117, 514, 619, 535 
Videcha Mathava, 122, 317 
Videha, 48, 51, 55, 57, 117, 119, 122,123, 
125, 127, 130, 157, 160, 173, 175, 178, 
183, 305, 315, 527, 649; Yidebas, 309, 
313,317 

Vidipa, 500, 617 ff., 525, 526, 531 ff., 558, 
600, 625, 63^, 643. See Bhilsa 
Yi^udabha, 181, 185 
Yidiiia, 255 
Yigata<?oka, 511 

Yihaxa, tbe Great. See Mabavibara 
Yibaras, structure, 637, 638 
Yijaya of Ceylon, 606, 607 
Yijaya-rajavaliya, 604, 608 ff. 
Yijayaraja-varpsaya, 604, 609, 610 
Yijita, brother of Bbaddakacbcbana, 607 
Yijitagama, 606 
Yikegi, 239 

Yikraina <5ra, 155, 166, 167, lb8, 491, 
6/1, 576, 681 

Yikraniaditya, IGO, o32, 633, 671; Cban- 
dragupta II, 519, 633 
Yillage, 90 ff., 99, 177, 198 ff., 225, 237, 
240, 241, 288, 476; gama, 199ff.; 
grama, 90,91, 268 ; gamabbojaka, 199 ; 
gamakbetta, 202 ; gramani, 91, 95,268, 
486 (ratnin), 131; gramika, 289 
Y'ima Kadphises, 580ff., 684; Ooomo, 
582 

Yimana-vattbu, 197 ; com., 184, 208, 214 
Yinagana, 45, 117 

Yinava, 177, 179, 181, 184, 186 ff., 192, 
193, 196 ff., 201 ff., 205, 207, f)8, 210, 
215 ff. 


Yinaya Texts, 172, 176, 180, 186, 203, 
208, 214, 216 

Yindapharna. See Gondopharrcs 
Yindhyas, 16, 16, 21, 40, 49, 61, 81, 84, 
117, 191, 304, 423, 467, 473, 593, 694, 
602, 613, 615 
Yine, 408 

Yipauj, Vipd^a. See Beas 
Yiras, eight, 131 
Yirasena, Manrya, 511, 612 
Virata, 292, 316 
Virgil, 668 
VziM^tiva, -623 
Vishanins, 82 

Vishnu, 104, 144, 146, 233, 254„257, 303 ;' 
cult, 225, 232, 233, 238, 259, 272 ff., 
279, 298, 484; Bhagavatas, 275, 558. 
See Krishna 

Vishnu,'law-book, 249, 277, 279; 287,- 

* 289,290 - 4 

Visbnugupta, 467, 470 

Vishnu Purana, 298, 301, 304 ff. 

Yitabavya, 84, 518 

Vitaeta. See Jhelum 

Vitibotras, 316, 316, 618 

Vodva tope, 167 

Vonones, 568,572, 573, 689, 690; family, 
574 

Vonones I of Parthia, 673, 578, 592 


Youm-kasba, 326 
Yrajapati, 95 
Vratyas, 124, 146, 236 
Yricbivants, 84 
Ynji. See Yajjians 
Yrishasena, 511 
Yritra, Yritraban, 111, 320 
Yyagghapajja, 178 
Yyasa, 252, 297, 302, 303 
Vyavabara, 281 

Wackemagel, J., 109, 220 
Waddell, L. A., 477, 5.01, 606 
Wainganga, 536 
Wallacbia, 60 

Wanderers. See Parivrajaka 
Wardba, 519, 536 
Watters, T., 187 ff., 513, 524, 556, 557 
Weber, A., 79, 87 ff., 92, 94, 119, 140, 
152, 233, 236, 251, 252, 263 ff., 323 
Wedding. See Marriage 
Weisabacb, F. H., 334, 335 
Wellesley, General. See next 
Wellington, Duke of, 6, 24 
Wergeld, 97, 128,134 
West, E. W., 326 
Wheel, Buddhist, 629 
White Rock, 595 

Whitehead, R. B., 570, 574, 577, 678 
Whitney, W. D., 149 
Widows, 247, 292, 481; burning, 107, 
247, 278, 279, 292, 293, 414, 415 
Wilson, H. H., 108, 152, 300, 336, 397 
Winckler, H., 320 
Wiudisch, E., 187 

Wintcmitz, M., 89, 138, 172, 187, 233, 
.32U 

Wiros, 66ff., 320 
Wolff, F., 325 

Women, position of, 88, 135, 199, 239, 
245, 285, 288, 292, 293, 414, 415, 481 
Writing, 140, 413, 418, 483; pictographic, 
618. See ^phabet 
Wroth, W., 567, 669 
Wular Sea, 80 
Wu-sun tribe, 665, 566 

Xandrames, 468, 469 
Xathri, 376, 528 . 

Xenophon, 330, 331, 333 
Xerxes, 340, 396, 564 

Ya^as, arhat, 607 

Yagoda, wife of Mahavira, 158 

Y^ava, 316 > 

► ?adu, 807, 316 ; Yadus, 82, 84, 87, 274, 

lx 

• xajnasena, 519, 600 
Yajhavalkya, 122, 137 ; law-book, 277, 
279, 280, 283, 286, 287, 290, 291, 294 
Yajurvcda, 64, 65, 56, 114, 115, 119, 123, 
135 ff., 146, 228, 236, 252, 277, 279 
Yakkhas, Yakshas, 606, 607, 624, 630, 
Yakshus, 82, 85 

Yama, 103,108, 231, 238, 288, 820 
Yamuna. See Jumna 
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^anai-kat'^ey. Bee Qey 
Yaska, li7,126 

Yatthalaya (Kalani?) Tissa, 609 
Yaudheyas, 628 
Yaiigandhari, 121 
2/ava, 136 
Yavamajjhaka, 215 
Yavanas, Yonas, 212, 223, 225, 226, 240, 
270, 274, 304 ; Greeks of Alexander, 
253, 346 ff. ; Greeks of Bactria, 34,499, 
614 ff., 618 fT., 632, 637, 640 ff., 64411., 
563ff., 557 ff., 564, 565, 567, 569 ff., 
677, 583 ff. 

Yayati, 298 
Yims, 320 

Yoga, 273 ' 

yqjanay 185, 200, 247, 550 

Yonas, Yonakas. See Yavanas 

Yorck von Wartenbnrg, H. L. D., Graf, 

Yonng, T., 66, 66 
Yuan Ghwang. See Hiuen Tsiang 
Yueh-chi, 60, 389, 459, 661, 566 ff., 682, 
583 


Yuga, Mahayuga, 296, 303 
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PLATE IX 
(Nos. 1-10) 



PALAEOLITHIC AND NEOLITHIC 


IMPLEMENTS 
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5 

Boucher of banded ferru¬ 
ginous quartzite: from 
Kistna District, Madras. 
19 cms. 


() 

Polished celt with pointed 
butt of speckled trap: from 
Banda District, United 
Provinces. 19 cms. 


Straight-edged cleaver of brownish 
quartzite: fi’om Chingleput District, 
Marlras. 13 cms. 


Pebble-butted boucher of quartzite: from 
Chingleput District. 14 cms. 



9 

Polished chisel-celt of hardened clay slate: from 
Burma. 20 cms. » 


PALAEOLITHIC AND NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS 
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Discoid imlaeolitli of reddish- 
gi’ey quartzite: from north of 
the Ghatprabha river, Belgaiim 
Disti’ict. 7*5 cms. 



7 

Dolished celt, \Yeathered, with iiat- 
tened butt and crescentic edge of trap: 
h’oin Mahoba, Bundelkhand. 9 cms. 




4 


Guillotine-edged palaeolith 
of reddish quartzite : from 
the Bennihalla river, 
Dharwar District, Bombay. 
25 cms. 




10 ' ^ . 
of niimmulitic flint with 12 flakes: from Polished shouldered colt with 

“16 Indus at Sukkur. 14-.5 eras. adze-hke edj^, of dark grey 

slate : from Bunua. 10 cms. 
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Barbed spear-head from Bijnor District, U.B. 
Scale . 


17 

Object of uncertain cliaracter froni 
Patelij^arh, \\ J\ Scale =. 


I 
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Scale = /,. 


PREHlSToarC (’OPPEli ORJKCTS 

















Heals from TIarappa, Montgomery Dist., Punjab. (Actual size.) 



25 

Faeade of the liOinas Rishi Cave. 
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24 

Pillar at Lauriva 
‘^andungHvli. 

(Height aU'7F'.) 


\ 
















28 

Relief on Capital of Agoka Column at Sarnath. 
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26 

Yaks}ia(?; Statue from Pfirkhara, near 
Mathura. (Height 8'8".) 


27 

Capital of Agoka Column at Sarnath. 
(Height 6' lOV'.) 
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29 30 

(Height O'.) (Height 5' 4".) 

Yaksha figures from Patna. (Indian ^fuseinn, Calcutta.) 



Indigenous punch-marked Coins. 



34 

Coin of Sophytes (Saubhuti). 
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Terracotta lieacl from Sarnath. 
(Actual size.) 


Terracotta head from Basarli 
(Vai(?irlT). (Actual size.) 


40 

Crystal reliquary from Pipraliwa 
Stni)a. (Height 34".) 


37 

Terracotta relief from Basfirh. (Actual size.) 
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gateway and railings of the bharhut stupa 

(INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA) 
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PLATE XVI 
(Nos. 42-45) 

RELIEFS ON THE RAILING ^ ’ 
OF THE BHARHUT STUPA 
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RPJLIEFS ON THE JiArLlNO OF THE BHARHUT STUPA 
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HKLIEFS UN THE RAILING OF THE BHARHUT STUPA 


-Plate Xi 
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PLATE XVII 7^ I' 
1 (Nos. 46, 47) 

RELIEFS ON THE RAILING 
OF THE BHARHUT STUPA 
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RELIEFS ON THE RAILING OF THE RHARHUT STUPA 
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1 Reliefs on the railing of the bharhut stupa 


I 








GARUDA PILLAR AT BESNAGAR NEAli BHILSA (VIDTGA) 

(Height 21';r') 
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AND RELIEFS AT BUDDH OAYA 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAIN STUPA AT SANCHI FROM THE NORTH-EAST. (Height about 54') 
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PLATE XXI Oy 
' (Nos. 54-59) 

GENERAL VIEW AND RAILING 
PILLARS OF STUPA II AT SANCHl 


II 








54 

GENERAL VIEW OF STUPA II AT SANCIlT FROM THE NORTH-EAST 
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Eelief on South 
Pillar of West 
Gateway of the 
Main Sthpa. 


Ii 






















FRONT FACE OF PJAST GATEWAY OF THE MAIN 
STUPA AT SANCHI 
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PLATE XXIIl 
^ (Nos. 61-64) 

ARCHITRAVES OF GATE\YAYS 
OF THE 

MAIN STUPA AT SANCHl 






•V 


C.H.l. I, 


C 
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61 

Middle Architrave of South Gateway. 
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64 

Upper Architrave; of West Gateway. 

architraves of gateways of the main stupa at sancht 


6:j 

Lowest Architrave of Soiitli Gateway. 


P/aie XXIII 


















j’ortimi of Torana arcli from Math lira. (Height 8 8 .) 







PLATE xxy .'-/Sr : 
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THE CHAITYA CAVE AT ICARLI ' 
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Front view of Chaitja Cave at Kfirli. 








Interior view of Cliaitya Cave at Karli, 







PLATE XXVI i 

(Nos. 69-72) I 

CAVES AT KOXDAJfE, BHA.TA, 
XADSUR, AND XASIK 




I » 
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1 
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Front view of Chaitja Cave at Kondrine. 



Interior of Vihnra Cave at Naclsfir. 















70 

Relief from Vihara Cave at Rhaja. 
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Front view of the Pandnleiia at Nasik, 







PLATE 

(Nos. 73-76) 

MANCHAPURT cave ANDj 
ANANTA GUMPHA 





. ■\ 
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\ \ 
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I 



73 


The Miinelmpun Cave. 



7o 

[(elief from tiicli of Anuiitii (iimipliii. 






74 

Part of frieze from lower storey of Manchapuri Cave. 



7(1 

I’urt of I'liezo from Aiiunta (iiimphii. 
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PLATE X)^Y 
(Nos. 77-^lj 

RANI GUMPHA AND 

alakApurT cave 


1 



C. H. 1. I. 


D 
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79 

The Rnni Giiinphrx. 








78 

Part of frieze from upper storey of Riini GumiDlia. 


Plate Xi 



80 


Part of frieze from upper storey of Alakfipuri Cave, 
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Copper Iota from Kulfi. 


PLATE XXx(ct^ 
(Nos. 83a-83?oLj 
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Demetrius, 


§L- 


Eucraticles. 






c 

Antialciclas. 



d 

Arcliebius. 

83 
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Apollodotus. 


• / 

Menander. 



I’liiloxenus, 


Herniaeus. 



Maues. 


Azilises. 
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Gondoi)barnes. 
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Stupa base of Scytho-Parthian epoch. Taxila. 
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'Head of Dionysus. Silver repouss^. Taxila. 
(Height HJ".) 


Plate XXjHy 
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Gold casket from Stupa at Bimaran. (Height 2J".) 
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INTAGLIO GEMS FIlOM THE NORTH-WEST OF INDIA 
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